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TO 

NICHOLAS  MAKER,  ESQ.,  M.P., 

TURTULLA,  TIPPERARY. 

Mt  dear  Maher, 

It  afibrds  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  dedicate  to  you 
this  account  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  our  country. 

If  I  were  to  recapitulate  here  all  the  motives  which  have 
led  me  to  prefix  your  name  to  these  pages,  I  should  trespass 
upon  the  reserve  of  private  friendship.  There  are  public 
grounds,  however,  on  which  the  selection  becomes  so  appro- 
priate, that  I  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  mention  some  of  them. 
As  a  constant  resident  in  the  country — a  practical  agricul- 
turalist— a  large  landed  proprietor — ^and  one  of  the  representa- 
tives  in  Parliament  of  an  extensive,  populous,  and  wealthy 
county, — ^you  take,  I  know,  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject 
itself,  and  will  regard,  I  am  sure,  with  indulgence,  this 
attempt  to  make  its  importance  more  generally  underst'Ood. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  opinions  expressed  and  views  taken 
in  this  Work,  which  neither  you,  nor  a  large  number  of  our 
fellow  countrjrmen,  at  present  coincide  in.  I  am  not,  however, 
the  less  disposed,  on  that  account,  to  place  it  ip  your  hands  or 
theirs.  I  have  studied  to  be  impartial,  and  spoken  delibe- 
rate convictions ;  and  I  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  candour 
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and  justice  of  all  parties,  for  an  honest  appreciation  of  my 
intentions  in  offering  this  humble  contribution  to  the  cause 
we  have  all  at  heart — the  good  of  Ireland. 

I  am,  my  dear  Maher, 

Ever  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

GEO.  LEWIS  SMYTH. 

Bridge  Street,  Westminster, 
April,  1844. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
STATISTICAL  AND  POLITICAL  SUMMARY. 

NUMBBR  OP  ACRBS  AND  PEOPLE. — THBIB  OCCUPATIONS,  DWBL- 
LIH08,  AND  BXTBNT  OF*  BDUCATION. — VALUB  AND  BBNTAL  OP 
IJLND. — TAXATION  AND  DBBT. — BXPORT8  AND  IMPORTS. — B8TAB- 
LI8HMBNT8,  THBIR  NUMBBR,  OBJBCTB,  AND  BXPBN8B8. — HOW 
FILLBD. — COLONIAL  FORM  OF  GOVERNMBNT. — IT8  INJURIOUS 
BFFBCT8. — POLICY  AND  ECONOMY  OF  ABOLISHING  IT,  AND  ADMI- 
NISTERING THE  AFFAIRS  OF  IRELAND  A8  THOSE  OF  SCOTLAND 
ARE    ADMINISTERED.— RECAPITULATION. 

AcooRDiNG  to  the  Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  of 
Ireland  for  1841,  the  surface  of  the  island  contdns  8,175,124 
persons,  and  20,808,271  acres.  Deducting  from  the  latter 
630,825  acres  of  water,  the  land  will  consist  of  20,177,446 
acres.*    Of  these  there  are  374,482  which  are  covered  by 

*  There  appears  some  discrepancy  in  the  separate  statements  of  the 
Commissioners  under  this  head.  At  page  All  I  of  the  Report,  the 
number  of  arable  acres  is  set  forth  at  20,766,342.  At  page  452,  the 
number  of  acres  upon  the  surfoce  of  the  island  is  given  as  20,808,27 1> 
which  seems  an  error,  as  if  the  acreage  in  water  be  added  to  the  arable 
acreage  enumerated  at  p.  XIII,  the  total  sur&ce  would  be  21,396,167. 

There  has  been  a  Parliamentary  Census  of  the  Population  of  Ireland 
three  times,  according  to  which  the  ii^iabitants  were — 

In  1821 6,801,827 

1831 7,767,401 

1841 8,175,124 

bemg  an  addition  from  1821  to  1831  of  about  14i  per  cent.,  and  but  5i 
ptat  cent,  fiiom  1831  to  1841$  asto  which,  however,  the  Commissioners 
assert  that  the  numbers  returned  in  1831  were  greater,  and  those  in  1821 
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plantations,  13,464,300  which  are  cultivated,  and  6,295,735 
waste. 

Upon  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  8,175,124  per- 
sons inhabit  1,328,839  houses,  of  which  491,278  are  mud 
cabins  containing  only  one  room ;  533,297  are  mud  cabins 
containing  from  two  to  four  rooma;  264,184  good  farm-houses, 
and  houses  in  the  back  stress  of  towns,  containing  from  four 
to  nine  rooms ;  and  40,080  are  houses  of  a  better  description. 
Out  of  the  total  number  of  1,328,839  dweUings,  therefore,  no 
less  than  1,024,575  are  mud  cabins. 

Again,  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  8,175,124,  no  less 
than  625,356  faq^ilies,  numbering  3,470,725  persons,  live  in 
single  rooms,  while  the  rural  population  engrosses  7,039,659. 
The  wages  of  the  labouring  portion  of  this  monstrous  majority 
vary  in  the  South  and  West  from  4id.  to  lOd.^  and  in  the  North 
firom  S(L  to  Is.  a  day.  Under  so  depressed  a  state  of  thingp, 
it  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  En- 
quiry in  the  year  1836*  reporting  that  2,385,000  of  the  whole 

less  than  the  actual  populadoiu  But  firom  the  native  population^  firom 
1831  to  1841«  there  were  drafts  in  the  way  of 

Emigration  to  the  Ck>lonie8  .        .        .    428,471 

„  Great  Britain  .  .    104^14 

Recruits  for  the  Army         ....      34,090 

„  East  India  Company  .        6,089 

572,464 
This  number  added  to  the  resident  population  gives  a  total  of  8,747j588. 
Su^ecting  the  Returns  for  1831  to  the  same  corrections,  there  appear^ 

Census  of  1831 7,767,401 

Emigration  firom  1821  to  1831          .  70,000 

Recruits  do 46,402 


7,883,803 
Deduct  Army  in  Ireland  .        .        .         29,486 

Computed  Population  in  1831  .        .    7,854,317 

Do.  in  1841  .    8,747,588 

Computed  increase     .        •        ..      893,271 
beinffan  increase  of  nearly!  2  per  cent.  Census  Report,  1841. 

•Third  Report,  p.  5.  The  estimate  is — ^"Number  of  persons  out  of 
work,  and  in  mstnts,  during  30  weeks  in  the  year»  686,000 — ^number  of 
persons  dq^iendent  upon  tham,  1,800,000, — in  the  whole,  2,386,000*'^ 
In  ihe  preceding  page,  dw  avenge  eamings  of  agricultural  lal>oui«n  ia 
England  aie  stated  to  be  &(nn8«..talQ»«.awMk;  aad  in  Tfnhmd,.fiw 
2s,  to  2#«  6d, 
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population  are  patpers;  and  as  that  population  has  Bince 
inexcned,  and  the  unproductive  harvests  of  three  ungenial 
WBuyu  in  succeamon  have  added  to  the  general  distreBB,  we 
are  sot  warranted,  unfortunately,  in  supposing  that  there  is 
now  lesB  destitution  and  suflering  in  Ireland  than  there  was 
eight  years  ago.  Amongst  a  people  so  poor,  It  follows  as  a 
natmal  consequence  that  a  large  body  should  also  be  ex- 
tremely ignoiant.  Out  of  the  total  resident  population,  after 
.deducting  children  under  five  years  of  age,  the  Census  Com- 
miflBionerB  return  3,766,066  as  unable  to  read  or  write. 

In  the  following  Table,  drawn  up  from  the  Report  of  the 
Census  CommissionerB,  by  D.  Phelan,  Esq.,  Author  of  the 
'^<  ikiquiry  into  the  Medical  Charities  of  Ireland,""  and  late  an 
Asustant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  a  striking  view  is  exhi- 
bited of  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  population. 


PBOVINCE. 

COUHTT. 

of 
County. 

Nmnberof 

Penont 

rceldiagln 

Bonscs  of 

4Ui  CUmAc. 

Proportion 

percent. 

of  the 

reudlngln. 

Houiesof  ^ 
Ath  CUm  Ac 
commodation. 

Mean. 

J^HOSBBT* 

Weiford 

202,033 

58,446 

28i 

Dublin     .... 

140,070 

39,882 

2^ 

KUkennj 
CuiowCoiutty 

202,420 

61,934 

31 

86,228 

27,694 

81i 

Queen's  Covnty 

153,930 

50,465 

32i 
82} 

Wicklow  .... 

126,143 

41,814 

Kii^'i  Conntj  . 

146,857 

49,022 

3^ 

Kfldare     .... 

114,488 

38,932 

34 
35f 

ijon^ord          ... 

115,491 

40,331 

WestBMth 

141,300 

54,195 

38 

Meath      .... 

183,828 

69,124 

40 

Louth  and  Drogheda 

128,240 

52,269 

42 

County  of  atjr  of  Dublin 

232,726 

128,742 

55i 

MoDftar. 

Waterford  County  and  City 

196,187 

71,349 

36A 

Tipperary 

435,653 

174,270 

40 

Limeriftk  County  and  City 

330,029 

166,758 

50 

Clare        .... 

286,394 

152,236 

53 

Cork  County  and  City 

773,398 

899,177 

}"• 

City         .        .        . 

80,720 

32,445 

Kerry       .... 

293,880 

185,308 

sit 

IJlilV. 

Down       •        •        .       ^ 

861,446 

91,575 

Antrim     .... 

360,875 

101,171 

28 

Armagh    .... 

232,393 

73,537 

31* 

Bloiutfaan        .       .       . 

200,442 

64,235 

m 

B   2 
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PBOVINCE. 

COUNTY. 

Population 

of 

CooDty. 

Nnmberof 

Peraons 

midliigin 

Houstsof 

4ChCUnAc 

commodatloii. 

Proportion 
percent. 

of  the 

PopolUkm 

residing  in 

Hooaetof 

4th  Clan  Ac 

UUter- 
cfrntinued, 

Connanght. 

Tyrone     . 

Londonderry 

Cayan 

Fermanagh 

Donegal    . 

Leitrim    . 

Roscommon 

SMgo 

Qalway  Connty 

Mayo 

and  Town 

312,956 
222,174 
243,158 
156,481 
296,448 
155,297 
253,591 
180,886 
440,198 
388,887 

114,922 
82,478 
88,860 
64,313 

139,876 
70,540 

121,467 
89.277 

229,142 

241,052 

Mean. 
36f 
87 
87i 
41 
47 
45i 
47* 
49 
52 
62 

Total  of  Leiniter 
Total  of  Monster 
Total  of  UUter 
Total  of  Connanght  . 

1,973,754 
2,396,161 
2,386,373 
1,418,859 

712,350 

1,181,543 

820,967 

751,478 

Mean. 

36i 
Mean. 

494 
Mean; 

344 
Mean. 

52» 

Total  of  IreUnd 

•        • 

8,175,147 

3,466,338 

Mean. 
424 

In  all  these  details  of  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  and 
its  inhabitants,  the  leading  facts  are  so  bold,  and  they  stand 
so  prominently  forward,  that  the  attention  of  the  least  reflect- 
ing minds  must  be  attracted  by  them.  Upon  thinking  men^ 
they  will  necessarily  produce  so  deep  an  impression,  as  to 
render  the  simplest  recapitulation  of  them  sufficient  to  fix 
their  true  character  upon  the  memory.  They  are,  Ist,  the 
large  quantity  of  uncultivated  compared  with  cultivated  land— r 
6,295,735  to  13,464,300  acres :  2ndly,  the  vast  preponderance 
in  the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  agriculture — 
7,039,659  out  of  8,175,124 :  3rdly,  the  excess  of  mud  cabins 
—1,024,575  out  of  1,328,839  dwellings:  4thly,  the  abject 
poverty  and  ignorance  shown  in  the  low  rate  of  wages  and  ihk 
inability  of  3,766,066  persons  above  five  years  of  age  either  to 
read  or  to  write. 

Under  these  few  heads  we  detect  the  deep-seated  anci 
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wide-spread  roots  of  many  of  those  evils  which  are  a  shame  to 
our  humanity ;  and  of  not  a  few  of  the  heavy  grievances  long 
reasonably  but  unavailingly  complained  of  and  remonstrated 
against— evils  and  grievances  of  which  the  dark  and  dishearten- 
ing parallel  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.* 

*  Of  the  many  writers  who  have  described  the  distress  of  the  Irish  poor, 
the  last  is  the  best.  His  relation  of  the  persons,  places,  the  obiects  he 
saw,  and  the  impressions  produced  upon  nis  mind  by  them,  is  phun  and 
without  vanity  or  prejudice.  In  his  preceding  travels,  the  poorest  people 
in  the  poorest  countnes  of  Europe,  had  fallen  under  his  notice :  he  came  to 
visit  Ireland  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  miseries  endured  by  pauper 
populations,  such  as  no  other  traveller  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
has  possesses* 


The  foUowing  extract  from  the  recently  published  "  Traveb 

Ireland,"  by  J.  6.  Kohl,  is  long,  but  too  truthful  and  forcible  to  be 
abridged : — 

"  I  remember,  when  I  saw  the  poor  Lettes  in  Livonia,  I  used  to  pity 
them  for  having  to  live  in  huts  built  of  the  unhewn  logs  of  trees,  Uie 
crevices  bdng  stopped  up  with  moss.  I  pitied  them  on  account  of  their 
low  doors,  and  theu:  diminutive  windows,  and  gladly  would  I  have  ar- 
ranged their  chimnies  for  them  in  a  more  suitable  manner.  Well,  Heaven 
pardon  my  ignm-ance.  I  knew  not  that  I  should  ever  see  a  people  on 
whom  Almighty  God  had  imposed  yet  heavier  privations.  Now  that  I 
have  seen  Ireland,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Lettes,  the  Esthonians,  and  the 
Finlanders,  lead  a  life  of  comparative  comfort,  and  poor  Paddy  would  feel 
like  a  King  with  their  houses,  their  habiliments,  and  their  daily  fare. 

"  A  wooden  house,  with  moss  to  stop  up  its  crevices,  would  be  a  palace 
in  the  wild  r^ons  of  Ireland.  Paady^s  cabin  is  buUt  of  earth,  one 
shovelful  over  Uie  other,  with  a  few  stones  mingled  here  and  there,  till  the 
wall  is  hi^h  enough.  But  perhaps  you  will  say,  the  roof  is  thatched  or 
covered  with  bark.  Ay,  indeed !  A  few  sods  of  grass  cut  from  a  neigh- 
bouring bog  are  his  only  thatch.  Well,  but  a  window  or  two  at  least,  if 
it  be  only  a  pane  of  glass  fixed  in  the  wall,  or  the  bladder  of  some  animal, 
or  a  piece  of  talc,  as  may  often  be  seen  in  a  Wallachian  hut  ?  What  idle 
luxury  were  this !  There  are  thousands  of  cabins  in  wUch  not  a  trace  of 
a  window  is  to  be  seen ;  nothing  but  a  little  square  hole  in  front,  which 
doubles  the  duty  of  door,  window  and  chimney ;  light,  smoke,  pigs,  and 
children,  aU  must  pass  in  and  out  of  the  same  aperture ! 

''A  French  author,  Beaumont,  who  had  seen  the  Irish  peasant  in  his 
cabin,  and  the  North  American  Indian  in  his  wigwam,  has  assured  us 
that  the  savage  is  better  provided  for  than  the  poor  man  in  Ireland.  In- 
deed, the  question  may  be  raised,  whether  in  the  whole  world  a  nation  is 
to  be  found  that  is  subjected  to  such  physical  privations  as  the  peasantry 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  This  fact  cannot  be  placed  in  too  strong  a  light; 
for  if  it  can  once  be  shown  that  the  wretchedness  of  the  Irish  population 
is  without  a  parallel  example  on  the  globe,  surely  every  friend  of  humanity 
will  feel  himself  called  on  to  reflect  whether  means  may  not  be  found  for 
remedying  an  evil  of  so  astounding  a  magnitude  I 

'*  A  Russian  peasant,  no  doubt,  is  the  slave  of  a  harder  master,  but  still 
he  is  fed  and  housed  to  his  content,  and  no  trace  of  mendicancy  is  to  be 
seen  in  him.  The  Hungarians  are  certainly  not  among  the  oest  used 
people  in  the  world;  still,  what  fine  wheaten  bread,  and  what  wine,  has 
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Having  grown  up,  and  been  sufiered  to  exist  notwithstanding 
the  intimate  connection  of  England  with  Ireland,  and  the 
laws  passed  by  the  legnlature  of  QresJt  Britain,  they  must  be 

even  the  humblest  among  them  for  his  daily  fare !  The  Hungarian  would 
scarcely  believe  it,  if  he  were  to  be  told  there  was  a  countiy  in  which  the 
inhabitants  must  content  themselves  with  potatoes  every  alternate  day  in 
the  year. 

"  Servia  and  Bosnia  are  reckoned  amongihe  most  wretched  countries  of 
Europe,  and  certainly  the  appecnaiee  of  one  of  their  villages  has  littk 
that  16  attractive  abcmt  it ;  but  at  least  the  pon^^  if  badly  housed,  are 
well  clad.  We  look  not  for  much  luxury  or  comfort  among  the  Tartars  of 
the  Crimea ;  we  call  them  poor  and  barbarous,  but,  good  heavens !  they 
look  at  least  like  hmnan  creatures.  They  have  a  national  costume,  their 
houses  are  habitable,  their  orchards  are  carefully  tended,  and  their  gaily* 
harnessed  pontes  are  mostly  in  good  condition.  An  Iridiman  has  nothing 
national  about  him  but  his  rags, — ^his  habitation  is  without  a  plan,  hie 
domestic  economy  without  rule  or  low.  We  have  beggars  and  paupers 
among  us,  but  they  form  at  least  an  exception :  whereas,  in  Ireland,  oeg- 
ganr  or  abject  poverty  is  the  prevailingnde.  llie  nation  is  one  of  beggars, 
-ttna  they  who  are  above  beggary  seem  to  form  the  exception. 

"The  African  negroes  go  naked,  but  then  they  have  a  tropical  sun  to 
warm  them.  The  Lrish  are  littie  removed  from  a  state  of  nakedness,  and 
ihdr  climate,  though  not  cold,  is  cool,  and  extremely  humid. 

"The  Indians  in  America  live  wretchedly  enougn  at  times,  but  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  a  better  condition,  and,  as  they  are  hxmters,  they 
have  every  now  and  then  a  productive  chase,  and  are  abk  to  make  a 
number  ot  feast  days  in  the  year.  Many  Irishmen  have  but  one  day  on 
which  they  eat  flesh,  namely,  on  Christmas-dav.  Every  other  day  they 
feed  on  potatoes,  and  nothing  but  potatoes.  •  Now  this  is  inhuman ;  for 
the  appetite  and  stomach  of  man  claim  variety  in  food,  and  nowhere  else 
do  we  find  human  beings  gnawing,  from  years  end  to  year's  end,  at  the 
flame  root,  berry,  or  weed.  There  are  animals  who  do  so,  but  human 
beings  nowhere,  except  in  Ireland. 

"  There  are  nations  of  slaves,  but  th^have,  by  long  custom,  been  made 
unconscious  of  the  yoke  of  slavery.  This  is  not  the  case  witii  the  Irish, 
who  have  a  strong  teeling  of  liberty  within  them,  and  are  fully  sensible  of 
the  weight  of  the  yoke  they  have  to  bear.  They  are  intelligent  enough  to 
know  the  injustice  done  them  by  the  distorted  laws  of  their  country :  and 
while  they  are  themselves  enduring  the  extreme  of  poverty,  they  have  fre- 
quentiy  before  them,  in  the  manner  of  life  of  their  Enfrhsh  landlords,  a 
spectacle  of  the  most  refined  luxury  that  human  ingenmty  ever  invented. 

"  What  awakens  the  most  painful  feelmgs  in  traveUmg  through  one  of 
these  rocky,  boggy  districts,  rich  in  nothing  but  ruins,  is  this :— -Whether 
you  look  back  into  the  past,  or  forward  to  the  future,  no  prospect  more 
cheering  presents  itself.  There  is  not  the  least  trace  left  to  show  that  the 
country  has  ever  been  better  cultivated,  or  that  a  hapiner  race  ever  dwelt 
*  in  it.  It  seems  as  if  wretchedness  had  prevailed  there  from  time  imme- 
morial— as  if  rags  had  succeeded  rags,  bog  had  formed  over  bog,  mine 
had  given  birth  to  ruins,  and  bcvgars  had  begotten  beggars,  for  a  long 
aeries  of  centuries.  Nor  does  the  future  present  a  more  cheering  view. 
Even  for  the  poor  Greeks  under  Turkish  domination,  there  was  more  hope 
ihan  for  the  Irish  under  the  English." 
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taken  to  prove  that  there  has  preyailed,  either  the  most  cul- 
pable ignorance  and  heartless  indi&renee  to  the  strength  and 
wetfiure  of  the  empire  at  large ;  or  a  sad  and  very  discreditable 
want  of  ibresighty  wisdom,  and  liberality,  amc»q;st  the  variouB 
statesmen  who  for  many  years  past  have  been  permitted  to 
hold  the  destinies  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  their  hands. 
Who  can  wonder  that  discontent,  insubordination,  and  ev^i 
crime,  should  predominate,  where  misery — ^the  unvarying  lot 
of  the  multitude — ^has  always  been  compressed  into  the  most 
rigid  forms  of  intense  suffering?  Who  vrOl  doubt  that  the 
knprovement  of  a  country  thus  deeply  wretched,  must,  if 
it  is  to  be  permanent,  spring  from  tiie  very  lowest  foundations 
of  the  social  system  ?  We  must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work 
upwards.  If  the  essential  evil  be  not  first  of  all  corrected 
—if  the  2,385,000  paupers,  crowded  into  their  1,024,627 
huta,  with  5,000,000  acres*  of  reclaimable  waste  land  around' 
them,  be  not  promptly  dealt  with — if  the  craving  wants  of 
this  great  mass  be  not  appeased,  if  food  and  raiment  be  not 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  famished  tillers  of  the  soil, 
their  half-dad  wives,  and  naked  children — it  is  utterly  vain  to 
hope  that  any  other  labour,  however  noble  and  extensive  in  its^ 
plan,  and  however  strenuous  and  honourable  the  eflforts  made 
to  carry  it  out,  can,  by  possibility,  be  sound  in  its  origin, 
successful  in  its  prosecution,  or  su£Gice  to  regenerate  this 
desolate  and  discomfited  nation  ? 

The  value  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Ireland,  excepting  pas- 
ture fields  in  the  immediate  neighbouiiiood  of  the  better  sort 
of  towns  and  con  acre  lettings,  varies  from  10«.  to  £^  10^. 
an  acre  per  annum.  The  rent  of  town  fields  and  of  fields  set 
in  con  acre,  rises  from  £%  to  ^6,  <f  8,  and  even  ^1 0  an  acre  per 
amnmu  Of  the  first  named  land,  pasturage  bears  the  highest 
rent.  The  most  produetive-  arable  land  in  the  best  situations 
is  eagerly  taken  at  £\  10«.  and  £\  15«.  an  acre  per  annum. 
Upon  the  whole,  these  rents  do  not  appear  to  be  considered 
excessive — ^that  is,  they  are  not  higher  than  the  ground,  pro- 

*  This  is  the  common  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  land  now  waste 
but  held  to  bvredakaili^ 
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perly  cultivated,  would  enable  an  industrious  tenant  to  pay,  if 
duly  assisted  by  capital,  and  the  protection  of  a  fair  tenure. 
In  the  generality  of  cases,  however,  there  is  neither  adequate 
capital,  nor  a  fair  tenure  :  in  some  the  capital  exists,  but  the 
sharp  and  precarious  conditions  of  the  tenure  operate  strongly 
against  its  application.  If  both  capital  and  a  fair  tenure  were 
to  be  happily  conjoined,  there  are  few  persons  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  people,  who  would  not  be  sanguine  in 
their  expectations  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  produce 
and  consequent  value  of  the  land  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  in  1812,  estimated  the  rental  of  Ireland 
at  dei7,000,000.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  835.)  In  the  evidence  given 
in  1830  before  the  Commons  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the 
State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  we  find  one  witness  of  opinion 
that  the  rental  was  then  <f  12,000,000,  and  another  that 
it  was  -£^15,000,000.  The  valuation  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, completed,  but  not  yet  presented  to  Parliament, 
is  understood  to  stand  at  between  <£'13,000,000  and 
^14,000,000.  In  the  latter  case,  the  prescribed  standard  of 
calculation,  and  a  number  of  deductions  not  unreasonably 
allowed  under  the  circumstances,  give  a  smaller  amount  than 
the  real  sum  of  the  total  rental.  If,  however,  we  add  the  ap- 
plicable data  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  by  way  of  further 
illustration,  we  shall  bring  together  probably  the  fullest  and 
most  minute  materials  it  is  possible  to  obtain  for  a  calculation 
of  the  true  rental  of  all  property  in  land  in  Ireland.  It 
appears  (Census  Report,  pp.  454,  455)  that  the  live  stock 
upon  the  land,  as  to  description,  number,  and  value,  stands 
thus : — 

552,569  Hones  and  Mules^  at  £8  each   .        .       £4,420,552 

1,840,025  Cattle        .        .    —  £6  10*.  ditto   .        .        11,960,158 

'"  .  2,300,317 

1,691,373 

208,353 

90,315 


2,091,199  Sheep 

.    —  £1    2s.  ditto 

1,353,101  Hgs 

.    —  £1    55.  ditto 

8,334,427  Poultry      . 

.    —    6d.       ditto 

90,315  Asses 

.    —  £1         ditto 

Total  value  of  live  stock    .    .    .     £20,671,068 

As  such  property  forms  a  principal  material  in  the  compu- 
tation of  rent ;  and  as  the  land  must  always  be  held  to  pre- 
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sent  an  amount  of  property  corresponding  with  the  value  of 

this  stock ;  it  has  been  quoted  here  as  an  incidental  test  that 

our  estimate  of  the  annual  rental  of  the  whole  country  is  not 

excessive  in  the  following  detail : — 

£ 
13,464,300  acres,  from  10*.  to  £2  10*.  per  acre    .        .     20,196,450 
Say  100  acres  of  field-land,  surrounding  300  towns  at 

from  £3  to  £8  a  year  per  acre 135,000 

Sites  of  towns,  at  £25  per  acre,  in  round  nimibers         .       1,063,225 

£21,394,675 


There  are  English  agriculturists  who  assert  that  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  in  Ireland  is  to  be 
doubled  by  an  improved  system  of  cultivation.  Without 
taking  that  opinion  into  the  account,  it  seems  but  fair  to  con- 
tend, after  all  the  evidence  adduced  and  the  experiments  tried 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  that  at  least  5,000,000  acres  of 
waste  land  are  reclaimable  upon  the  cheap  terms  of  devoting 
to  them  the  labour  of  the  unemployed  pauper  population.  By 
this  easy  process,  the  course  of  a  few  years  would  suffice  to 
add  ^5,000,000  a  year  to  the  present  rental  of  .^21,394,675. 

The  other  fountains  of  national  wealth  in  Ireland  are  few, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  insignificant.  The  country 
abounds  in  mines,  and  mining  operations  of  late  years  have 
been  prosecuted  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  with  considerable 
success  and  fair  profit.  Four  thousand  tons  of  Irish  copper 
appear  to  have  been  sold  in  a  month  last  year  at  Swansea, 
and  to  have  produced  ^^30,000.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised 
— it  is  principally  anthracite — is  on  the  increase  both  in 
the  North  and  South,  and  it  is  now  preferred  to  turf  by 
the  cottiers  who  can  aflTord  to  use  it.  Still,  neither  the 
money  embarked  nor  the  money  made  by  mining  pursuit 
is  considerable.  In  those  great  departments  of  productive 
industry,  public  works  and  public  companies,  much  has  been 
projected,  and  but  little  attempted.  Of  that  little,  moreover, 
only  a  small  fractional  part  has  proved  lucrative.  The  mis- 
chievous interference  of  successive  administrations,  as  will  be 
shown  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  is  chiefly  to  be  blamed 
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for  this  serioos  miBfortune.  Four  or  five  Joint-stock  Banks, 
two  or  three  Steam-boat,  and  one  or  two  Mining  Companies, 
are  the  only  bodies  of  this  description  by  which  a  good  return 
has  been  realised  upon  the  capital  invested  in  them.  The 
total  number*  of  Joint-stock  Companies  is  32 ;  the  amount  of 
their  united  paid  up  capitals,  i?9,327,730;  and  the  total 
annual  dividends  thereupon  jE'508,105  8s, 

We  cannot  now,  as  we  formerly  could,  produce  with  all 
desirable  fulness  and  accuracy  accounts  illustrative  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  Ireland,  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  progress  made  in  developing  its  resources.  By 
the  consolidation,  not  only  of  the  national  debts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  year  1816;  but  subsequently  of 
their  public  Exchequers,  Boards  of  Customs,  Excise,  and  other 
great  departments  of  financial  government,  an  end  was  put  to 
a  number  of  separate  offices  and  establishments,  and  in  their 
stead  was  formed  a  general  system  of  books  and  returns  for  the 
empire  at  large.  It  is  thus  no  longer  an  easy  task  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  a  portion  of  the  whole. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  thus  standing  in  our  way,  and  our  in- 
ability to  present  here,  in  an  abridged  shape,  and  upon  un- 
questionable authority,  the  information  it  would  be  proper,  if 
possible,  to  give,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  together  a  more 
numerous  collection  of  extracts  from  official  papers  than  under 
diflerent  circumstances  would  be  called  for. 

Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  and  published 
Reports  in  the  years  1811,  1812,  and  1813  upon  the  Income 
and  Expenditure  of  Ireland.  The  following  accounts  from  the 
last  of  these  will  supply  the  more  important  details. 

•  They  consist  of  10  Banking,  3  Canal,  6  Navigation,  4  Railway,  2  In- 
surance, 3  Mining,  3  Steam-boat,  and  1  Steam-ship  Buildbg  Company. 
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The  Anumnt  of  Patmbnts  madt  by  Gksat  Britain,  on  aoconnt  of  the  Joint 
Charge  of  Uie  United  Kingdom ;  and  also,  the  Expense  of  managing  and 
ooUe^iiig  the  Bereniie  of  Great  firitain ; — ^in  Twelve  Yean,  ended  5th 
Jannarj,  1813. 


Paticbntb. 

Manaobmbnt. 

Totals. 

Team, 

(Britiah  Currency.) 

(Britith  Currency.) 

ended 
5UiJan. 

£          t.    rf. 

£         $.    d. 

£         t.    d. 

1802    .     . 

25.219.180    3  lOi 

2.025,469     1     0\ 

27,244,649    4  11 

1803     .     . 

25,244.817  10     \\ 

1,982,079     5  lOj 

27,226,896  16    0| 

1804     .     . 

23.138,895  10     7f 
34,326.193  18     6| 

1,955.368     2  11 

25,094,263  13     6f 

1805     .     . 

2,135,176  15     9f 

36,461,370  14     4i 

1806     .     . 

40,132,074     7    8i 

2,257,185  19    2 

42,389,260     6  lOi 

1807     .     . 

39,235,680  13     1 

2.375,828  17     3 

41,611,509  10    4 

1808     .     . 

39,412,204  16    Oi 

2,699,048     1     7 

42,111,252  17     7i 

1809     .     . 

44,960,651  14    4 

2,816.568  12  11^ 

47.777.220     7    3^ 

1810     .     . 

46,895,645     6    4| 

2,886,201     0     5 

49,781,846    6    94 

1811     .     . 

48,654,598  16  10^ 

2,934,876     0     H 

51,589,474  17    8 

1812     .     . 

54,053,354     3     5i 

3,096,581  16    4 

57,149,935  19    9i 

1813     .     . 
TotaU   .  £ 

58,719,010  17     U 

3,273,242    0     0 

61.992.252  17     U 

479,992,307  18     1| 

30,437,625  14    2k 

510,429,933  12    4 

The  Amoont  of  Patmbnts  made  by  Ibbland,  on  account  of  the  Joint  Charge 
of  Ihe  United  Kingdom ;  and  dao,  of  the  Ezpenie  of  managing  and  collecting 
the  Rerenue  of  Ireland ;— in  TweWe  Years,  ended  5th  January,  1813. 


Patmbitts. 

Manaobmbnt. 

Totals. 

Yba&s, 

ceded 

5th  Jan. 

(British  Currency.) 

(British  Currency.) 

(British  Currency.) 

£         t.    d. 

£       #.     d. 

£        t.     d. 

1802     .     . 

3,897,899    2    9f 

351,268    3    9f 

4,249,157    6     74 

1803     .     . 

3,156,225  12     8 

379,426    5    Oi 

3,535,651  17     84 

1804     .    . 

3,769,369    0    6^ 

406,764  14     34 

4,176,133  14    9i 

1805     .     . 

4,946,194     8     7i 

414,549     3  10 

5,360,743  12     54 

1806    •     . 

4,609,916  13    0| 

409,154     2     6^ 
420,602  18     4} 

5,019,070  15     74 

1807    .    . 

4,524,067     8     8} 

4,944,670     7     14 

1808    .     . 

4,656,391  14    0 

487,997     1     7 

5,144,388  15     7 

1809    .    . 

5,034,294  18     1 

596,946  10    44 

5,631,241     8     54 

1810    .     . 

4,991,385  13  11 

727.671     4     04 

5,719,056  17  114 

1811     .     . 

4,514,098  15     04 

810,006  12     U 

5,324,105     7     9^ 

1812     .     . 

4,766,492  16    2 

828,990  10     5 

5.595.483     6     7 

1813     .     . 
Totals   .  d 

4,479,984  18    4| 

826,232  13     4 

5.306.217  11    84 

53,346,321     2     0 

6,659,600    0    44 

60,005,921     2    44 
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STATICrriCAL    AND   POLITICAL   SUMMARY. 


An  Account  showing  the  Net  Pablic  Income  and  ExPENDiiirftB  of  Ireland, 
Wayi  and  Means  provided,  within  the  same  Period,  by  the 


Income. — ^Years  ended  5th  Jan. 


Monies  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Year   .     . 


The  Net  Payments  into  the  Ex- 
chequer  of  the  following  several 
Duties  or  Revenues  ;  viz. 

Customs 

Ezdse 

Stamps     ....    V     ....     . 

Post^^e  of  Letters 

Poundage  Fee,   Pells  Fees,  Treasury 
Fees,  Hospital  Fee  and  Casualties    . 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue     .    .    .      £ 

Other  Receipts. 

Repayment  of   Money    advanced  for 

Public  Works  or  other  Public  Objects 

Monies  repaid  by  Public  Accountants, 

and  other  Miscellaneous  Payments   . 

Total  Income 


Total 


1828. 


«.  d. 


1,502,566  2 

1,469,141  12 

436,085  13 

78,000  0 


9,896    8    0 


3,495,689  16     1 

172,983  17    9^ 
13,667  16    5 


£         t.    d, 
565,812    3     1 


3,682,341  10    3^ 


4,248,153  13    4^ 


Expenditure.— Years  ended  5th  Jan, 


1828. 


Dividend,  Interest  and  Management  of 
the  Public  Funded  Debt,  payable  in 
Ireland 

Civil  List 

Other  Payments  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated liud 

Total  Payments  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated  Fund 

Payments  on  Account  f  Army  .  .  . 
of  Grants  of  Parlia-  •<  Ordnance  .  . 
ment    ....      (.Miscellaneous 

Other  Payments. 

Monies  advanced  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  for  Public  Objects  .     . 
Total  Expenditure   .,    .  £ 

Carried  forward  £ 


1,163,222    9     7 
207,000    0    0 

303,199  19    0 


£     #. 


1,673,422    8     7 

1,026,826  10    9 
(Paid  by  Britlih  Exchequer,  fh>in  this  time.) 
367,322  18    8 


437,753  19    9 


3,505,325  17    9 


3,505,325  17    9 
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in  each  Year,  from  1828  to  1830,  indoaiTe ;  and  also  showing  the  whole  of  tiie 
Creation  of  Debt,  together  with  the  Application  thereof. 


1829. 

1830. 

£        #.  d. 

£        t.  rf. 

£        #.  d. 

£       $.    d. 

.   •    • 

544,346  16  3^ 

.   . 

860,167  10  Si 

1,110,289  1  8 

1,187.978  14  7 

2,059,309  13  9f 

•    .    • 

1,790,288  14  3 

441,585  7  7 

.    •    • 

456,688  17  7 

108,000  0  0 

•    •    • 

105,000  0  0 

9,353  1  1 

•    •    • 

8,886  14  8^^ 

3,728,537  4  1) 

.    •    • 

3,548,823  1  H 

212,030  18  li 

... 

211,986  0  1 

20,864  13  7} 

\  QA1  4^9  1ft  1A4l 

105,786  2  2 

3,866,595  3  4^ 

... 

. 

— - 

4,505,779  12  2^ 

4,726,762  14  0| 

"■"■ 

1829. 

1830. 

£       $.    d. 

£      t.  d. 

£       9.   d. 

£          9.    d. 

1,141,139  12  4 

. 

1,178.454  1  5 

207,000  0  0 

. 

207,000  0  0 

300,959  0  11^ 

•   •   . 

377,968  12  5* 

1,649,098  13  3^ 

1,763,422  13  10^ 

1,035,348  12  2 

>   .   • 

986,209  2  ^ 

362,228  7  6^ 

.   .   . 

366,871  10  0^ 

424,691  10  Zi 

3,471,367  3*  3 

380,817  10  2 

3,497,320  16  H 

• 

. 

VOL.  I. 
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ExpBNDiTuau.— Yean  ended  5th  Jan. 

1828. 

Brought  forward  .    .     . 

Application  op  thu  Ways  and 

Mbanb  Proyidbd: 
Applied  to  the  Reduction  of  the  Na- 
ti<malDebt 

Money  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  at 
the  end  of  the  Tear 

Total    .    .   £ 

•        •        • 

3.505.325  17  9 
198.480  19     4 

3,703,806  17  1 
544,346  16    3^ 

4,248.153  13    4i 

The  next  official  document  we  shall  refer  to  will  be  the  last 
volume  published — No.  XL  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Tables  of 
Revenue,  Population,  &c. 

Patmbmts  into  the  BxcHKausn  of  BarnsH  and  InisH  RnrnNVB  teparatelj, 
with  the  Proportion  which  Irish  Payments  bore  to  the  whole  in  each  Year, 
and  Quinquennial  Period  from  Jan.  5. 1825.  to  Jan.  5,  1841. 


TEABS. 

Proportion  of 
IrUh  PaymenU 
to  British  in  cftch 
Periodofft  Tom. 

In  Great  BriUin. 

Inlrdaod. 

1825 
Total  from  1821  to  1825 

1830 
Do.  from  1825  to  1830 

1835 
Do.  from  1830  to  1835 

1840 
Do.  fhmi  1835  to  1840 

^^48.697.585 
247,236,648 

46,374,698 
233,456,438 

41,888,835 
212,817,727 

43.797,682 
217,439,618 

;^3,367,805 
17,097.047 

3.515.297 
17.733,971 

4,004.535 
18,798.949 

3.553.881 
19.495.971 

About  1.15th. 
About  1.14th. 
About  l-12th. 
About  l-12th. 

An  Account  of  Gbobs  Rscbipts  of  Rbybnuk  within  the  Year,  after  deducting 
Repayments.  Allowances.  Discounts,  Drawbacks,  and  Bounties  in  the  nature 
of  Drawbacks,  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  each  Year,  from  Jan.  5, 1821. 
to  Jan.  5. 1841 ;  and  a  Statement  of  the  Proportion  that  Irish  Payments  bore 
to  the  whole,  calculated  in  Periods  of  Five  Years  each. 


TEARS. 

Gross  Payments  of  ordinary  1Ict«- 
nues  Into  the  Exchequer. 

to  British  in  each 
P0riodor6Tearf. 

In  Great  Britain. 

In  Ireland. 

1825 
Total  from  1821  to  1825 

1830 
Do.from  1825  to  1830 

1835 
Do.  from  1831  to  1835 

1840 
Do.  from  1836  to  1840 

£52.829.274 
270.038.808 

54,844,096 
270,607,111 

47,948,282 
244,074,356 

47,402,223 
242.422,560 

;^4,455,697 
22,538,093 

4,298,155 
22,298,321 

4,641,711 
22,096,998 

4.102.285 
22.668,098 

About  1.13th. 
About  1.13th. 
About  1.12th. 
About  1.12th. 
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1829. 

1830. 

£ 

#.    d. 

3,471,367    3 

d, 
3 

£       i.     d. 

£         #.    d. 
3,497,320  16    9| 

• 

• 

174,244  18 

3 

•        •        • 

125,049    9    3 

3,645,612    1 

6 

3,622,370    6    0^ 

" 

860,167  10 

8i 

•  •        • 

•  •        • 

1,104,392    8    Oi 

4.505,779  12 

2i 

4,726,762  14     Of 

The  Board  of  Trade  give  no  accounts  explanatory  of  the 
Expenditure  of  Ireland.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to 
An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  Imports  into,  and  of  aU  Exports  from  Irb- 
LAND,caIcnlated  according  to  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation ;  distingoiahing  the 
Value  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  Ireland  from  the  Value  of  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Merchandise  exported ;  also  stating  the  Value  of  the  Produce 
and  Manofactures  of  Ireland  exported,  according  to  the  real  or  declared  Value 
thereof,  during  the  Year  1841 ;  and  comparing  the  same  with  the  Tear  1840. 


Value  of  Imports  into 

Irdaod.  calculated  at 

the  Ofidal  Rates  of 

ValmUon. 

Produce  and 
Ireland. 

Foreign  and 

Colonial 
Mercnandisc* 

Total  Expoita. 

Vahie  of  the  Pro- 
duce and  Mann- 
^tureforireland 
exported,  accord- 
ing to  the  real  or 
declared  Value. 

1840 

1841 

1840 

1841 

1840 

1841 

1840 

1841 

1840 

1841 

£ 

£ 
441,860 

£ 
899,704 

£ 
8.688 

£ 
8.616 

£ 
450,648 

£ 
408,280 

£ 

609,874 

£ 
416.966 

As  this  is  the  only  Table  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of 

Ireland  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade^  and  as  the  heavy 

items  of  agricultural  produce,  such  as  com,  live  stock,  and 

cured  provisions  shipped  to  England,  are  not  here  taken  into 

account,  we  are  driven  to  find  other  sources  for  an  estimate 

of  the  amount  of  the  property  thus  realised.     The  Commons 

Committee  of  1830,  as  already  stated,  valued  the  Irish  exports 

t4>  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1825  at  ^7,048,936.     The  Irish 

Railway  Commissioners  raised  that  estimate  to  .^9,243,210 ; 

and  made  the  aggregate  value  of  the  Irish  exports  for  the 

year  1835,  ^16,693,685.  The  different  commodities  and  their 

quantities,  tonnage,  and  value  are  set  forth  in  the  Appendix  to 

Uieir  Report  B.  p.  91.    As  specimens  we  shall  cite — 

Livestock  ....  .£1,953^115 

Wheat,  Barley  Oats,  Flour,  &c.      .  .  .    4,202,265 

BacoD,  Bee(  Batter,  &c.  .  .  .    5,050,412 

c2 
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As  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upoa  the  importance 
of  these  various  Tables,  spreading  over  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  condensing  a  multiplicity  of  matter,  so  ought  it  to  be 
unnecessary  to  offdr  an  i^xdogy  £(Nr  the  length  to  which  they 
have  been  extended  here.  They  are  inserted  in  their  original 
forms,  in  order  that  no  room  should  be  left  open  for  doubts  of 
their  authenticity.  To  the  Irish  reader  they  will  prove,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  peculiarly  valuable.  Disputes  and  discus- 
sions have  occurred  at  public  meetings,  in  the  periodical 
press,  and  in  numerous  pamphlets,  of  late  years,  in  Ireland, 
upon  questions  of  national  taxation,  revenue  and  expenditure, 
which  impose  upon  every  person  who  offers  an  observation 
upon  any  of  them  the  indispensable  duty  of  being  frank 
in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  and  liberal  in  his  supply 
of  evidence  to  illustrate  the  general  subject.  For,  unques- 
tionably, much  has  been  addressed  to  the  public  for  that 
purpose,  in  which  neither  full  information  nor  mature 
judgment  happen  to  be  conspicuous.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Finn's  Return  is  frequently  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  two  things  which  cannot  possibly  be  established  by 
any  such  paper ;  first,  that  the  total  cost  of  the  government 
in  Ireland,  including  all  disbursements  fbr  public  purposes,  is, 
from  year  to  year,  more  or  less,  about  such  a  sum  as 
<f  2,910,808;  and  secondly,  that  the  diflerence  between  that 
sum  and  the  income  of  the  revenue  for  any  year,  is  a  drain 
from  the  Irish  to  the  English  Exchequer. 

It  will  be  easy  to  show  that  any  use  made  of  Mr.  Finn's 
Return  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  either  of  these  propo- 
sitions must  lead  to  serious  errors.  Now  popular  errors  upon 
such  points  cannot  be  too  gravely  deprecated, — ^because  they 
serve  to  divert  the  community  firom  enforcing  their  real 
grievances  upon  the  authorities,  or  lead  them  at  least  to  mingle 
with  their  complaints  untenable  assertions,  which  are  sure  to  be 
quickly  caught  up  by  their  adversaries  in  debate  and  con- 
troversy, and  are  then  triumphantly  exposed  as  samples  of  the 
unreasonable  and  unsubstantial  nature  of  the  case  altogether. 

The  Return  of  1833  does  not  contain  the  total  disburse- 
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ments  for  the  public  service,  because  it  does  not  ineiude  the 
monies  expended  for  any  of  the  great  departments  of  Customs, 
Excise,  Stamps,  or  Post-office.  How  large  an  amount  of 
public  money  spent  in  Ireland  is  thus  excluded,  may  be 
estimated  in  round  numbers  by  the  difference  between  the 
gross  and  the  net  produce  of  the  four  heads  of  taxation  just 
named. 

They  stand  in  die  Finance  Accounts  of  Jan.  5,  1843,  as 
follows : — 


RsTBNUB  of  CvsTOifS  ill  Ibbland,  in  the  Year  tnded  5th  Jniiary,  1843. 


IircoMB. 


Balmces  in  tk^luDidt  of  CoUeetonl 

on  5tli  Jaaoary,  1842  .     .    .    .  j 

Bills  ontttmnding  on  5th  Jan.  1842  . 

Total  Balancei  and  BQU  ont- 1 

aUnding  oa  5th  Jan.  1842  .J 

Groai  Receipt  wiUhia  the  Year     .    . 

Drawbacks  on  Goods  1 

exported    .    .    •/ 
Bounties  of  the  na- 1 

tore  of  Drawback*  / 


Repayments  onOY<er- 1 
Entries,  Damaged  v 
Goods,  &c.      •    .  J 


8,913  10 


13    2    2 


8,926  12    .6 
1,952    8    0 


Total  Drawbacks,  Repayments,  &c. 


£         #.  If. 

32,513  17  7 
21,619  18  7 


2,221,494  9  9 


10,879  0  6 


Net  Receipt  within  the  Year,  aftter  dedocting  Be.  1 
payments,  &c J 

Total  Income,  indnding  BaUmcei  .    .    i 


£ 


«.    <f. 


64,133  16    2 


2,210,615    9    3 


2,264,749    5    5 
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Rbtbki7>  of  Customs  in  Ibsland,  in  the  Tear  ended  5th  Jannsrj,  1845. 
(Continued.) 


DiSCHAKGB   OF   InCOMB. 


I  £  M.     d. 

ChaiiSesofConeetion I     220,29116    7 


Other  Payments 

Total  Payments  ont  of  the  Income  in  its  progress  1 

to  the  Exchequer j 

Payments  into  the  Excheqner 

£       #.   d. 
Balances  in  the  hands  of  Collectors  1 
on  5th  January,  1843   .    .     .     .  j 
Bills  outstanding  on  5th  Jan.  1843    . 


18,133    9    8 


30,669  18     1 
45,819  16  10 


Total  Balances  and  Bills  outstanding  on  5th  Jan.  1843 


238,425    6    3 
1,949,834    4    3 


76,489  14     11 


Total  Discharge  of  the  Income £;  2,264,749    5    5 


Rbybnvb  of  ExcisB  in  Ibbland,  in  the  Tear  ended  5th  January,  1843. 


Incomb. 


Balances  in  the  hands  of  the  scTeral  1 
Collectors  on  5th  January,  1842  J 

Bills  outstanding  on  5th  January,  1 
1842 J 

Total  Balances  and  Bills  out- 1 

standing  on  5th  January,  y 

1842        .        .        .        .J 

Gross  Receipt 


Drawbacks  on  Goods  1 
exported        .       j 

Bounties  of  the  na- 1 
ture  of  Drawbacks  j 

Allowances 

RepaymentsonOTcr- 1 
charges  .  j 


£     «. 
1,459  13 

1,214  17 
364    4 


Total  Repayments,  Drawbacks,  &c. 


£        «.   d. 
30,125    6    6 

34,149    0    6i 


1,298,381  14    7 


3,038  15    ^ 


Net  Receipt  within  the  Tear,  after  deducting  Repay- 1 
ments,  &c •        .        .        .J 

Total  Income,  including  Balances  i 


«.   d. 


64,274    7    0^ 


1,295,342  19    4i 


1,359,617     6    5 
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RsTCMUB  of  BxoiSB  in  Ieblano,  in  the  Tear  ended  5th  January,  1843. 

(Coniimied.) 


Disposal  of  thb  Incomb. 


Charges  of  Collection 

Other  Payments 

ToUl  Payments  oat  of  the  Income,  in  its  pro- 1 
gress  to  the  Exchequer  •         .         .         .         j 

Payments  into  the  Exchequer 

£       «.     d. 
Balances  in  the  hands  of  the  several  1 
Collectors  on  5th  January,  1843  J 
BiUs  outstanding  on  5th  January,  1843 


29,542  18    3^ 
33,906     1  lOi 


Total  Balances  and  Bills  outstanding  on  5th  1 
January,  1843 J 

Total  Discharge  of  the  Income  £ 


£        #.    d. 

166,703    9    3i 

19*122  10    5i 


185,825  19     8i 
1,110,342    6    7 


63,449    0     1^ 


1,359,617     6    5 


Bjitbkub  of  Stamps  in  Ibbulnd,  in  the  Tear  ended  5th  January,  1843. 


Incomb. 

Distributors  onthe  6th  Jan.  1842  J 

Balances  from  late  Distributors,  &c. 

Balances  of  Imprest  Money  on  the  1 

6th  January,  1842     .         .        .J 

Bills  outstanding  on  the  6th  Ja- 1 

nuary,  1842                        .        .J 

Total  Balances  and  Bills  out-l 

standing  on  6th  January,  1842  J 

Gross  Receipt         •        •        .        • 

Add  Monies    receiTed   from    thel 

Bankof  Ireland  in  Ueu  of  Stamp  V 

Duties J 

£       #.    d. 

1,122  11  11} 

9,418  10    9i 

400    0    0 

1,384  18  10 

£       t.    d. 
12,326    1     7 

514,485    0    3 

526,336  10    2} 
4,718  17    0 

Total  of  Gross  Re 

Discounta  and  ParUa- 
mentarj  Allowances 

Drawbacks  and  Re- 
payments 

Paper,      Parchment, 
and  Blanks  to  stamp 
on          .        .        . 

oeipt   .        .  £ 

£       #.    d. 
11,134    9     1} 

4,792    0    0 
643  17  10 

531,055     7    2} 
16,570    6  11} 

Total  Discounts,  &c 

.  . 

Net  Receipt  within  the  Tear,afterdeduc 

ting  Discounts,  &c. 
nces               .      £ 

Total  Income 

),  including  Balai 

526,811     1  10 
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Rbtbnvs  of  Stamps  in  Ikblans,  in  the  Ycsr  endsd  Uh  Jtniisry,  1843. 


Disposal  of  thb  Incomb. 


Charges  of  Collection 


21,854  18 


Total  Payments  out  of  the  Income  in  its  pro- 
gress to  the  Exchequer    •        .        •        . 

£       «. 
Payments  into  the  Exchequer 
Add  Monies  paid  into  the  Exche- 
qner  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland, ' 
lien  of  Stamp  Duties 


che-V 
d,inV 


487432  11 
4,718  17 


Total  Payments  into  the  Exchequer 
Balances  in  the  hands  of  the  several  ~ 

Distributors  on  the  5th  January, 

1843 _ 

Balances  due  from  late  Distributors,  &c. 
Balances  of  Imprest  Money  on  the 

5th  January,  1843 
Bills  outstanding  on  the 

nuary»  1843 


hstributors,&c. 
[oney  on  the  1 

the  5th   Ja-\ 
•        •        •  J 


1,189  13 
9,789    3 


2,125  18    2 


Total  Balances  and  Bills  outstanding  1 
on  5th  January,  1843  .        •        .  J 

Total  Disdiarge  of  the  Income 


£       «.    d. 
21,854  18    9^ 


491,851     8     1 


13,104  14  11^ 


£526,811     1   10 


RsFSKim  of  the  Post-Opfics  of  Iubland,  in  the  Tear  ended  5tfa  Jan.  1843. 


Incomb. 


To  Balance  due  5th  of  Jan.  1842 ;  Tis. : 
Balance  in  Bank  .... 

Balances  in  hands  of  Deputy  Postmas- 1 

ters  and  Letter  ReceiTers  of  Dublin  J 
Balances  due  by  deceased  and  dismiss-  \ 

ed  Deputies  and  Letter  Carriers     .  J 
InsoWent  Arrears     .... 
Balances  due  by  the  scTcral  Public  Offices 
Postage  Stamps  in  the  hands  of  the  Re-  1 

ceiTcr-General      .        •  ./ 

To  Amount  of  Gross  Receipt 
Re-directed,  Returned,    Dead,   Un-I 
known,  Refused,  and  Orerdiai^ged  \ 
Letters,  &c.  .        .J 


£        9,  d 

25,861  13  9 

10,790    4  41 

1,183  19  5i 

29,236  12  3} 

1,132    6  2 

689    6  3i 


132,429  14    1^ 
3,445  10    9 


Net  Receipt  within  the  Year,  alter  deducting  Repay-  ] 
ments,  &C. J 

Total  Income,  including  Balances 


«.    d. 


68,894     2    A\ 


128,984    3    4^ 


£197,878    5    8} 
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Rbtbkub  of  tlM  Pobt-Otficb  of  I&BLAND,  in*  tiio  Tour  ended  5Ui  Jan.  1843. 

{Qmtimmed.) 


Disposal  of  thb  Incoicb. 


Chsrges  of  Collection 

Total  Payments  ont  of  the  Income,  in  its  progress  1 

to  the  Ezcheqner J 

Payments  into  the  £zcheqner 

Balance  dae  on  5th  of  Jan.  1843  ;  rii. : 

Balance  in  Bank        .... 

Balance  in  hands  of  Deputy  Postmas- 1 

ters  and  Letter  Recdfers  of  Dublin  J 

Balances  due  by  deceased  and  dismiss-  \ 

ed  Deputies  snd  Letter  Carriers  •  j 

Insolrent  Arrears    •        •        .        • 

Balances  due  by  the  scTersl  Public  Offices 

Postage  Stamps  in  the  hands  of  the  Re-  \ 

ceiTer-General    .        .        •        •  J 

Total  Balances  Outstanding 
Total  Discharge  of  the  Income 


23,436 

«.  if. 
9  10 

10,590  15 

3 

954 

14 

0* 

29,236  12 
2,133  4 

3» 

9 

670 

0 

lU 

jei27,856  8  7i 


127,856  8  71 
3,000  0  0 


67,021  17  H 


jei97,878  5  8} 


In  these  four  departments  we  find  a  sum  of  «£^220,291  for 
Customs,  ^127,856  for  the  Post-office,  ^166,703  for  Ex- 
cise, and  «£^21,854  for  Stamps,  or  £5S7y704t  a  year  disburse- 
ments for  public  purposes,  no  item  of  which  is  comprised  in 
the  Return  for  1833. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  the  Return  deals  with  the  net  pro- 
duce of  the  Irish  revenue ;  and  whatever  that  yields  to  the 
Exchequer  in  London,  after  paying  the  charges  of  the  re- 
maining establishments,  should  be  regarded  as  a  dnun  from 
Ireland  to  England.  This,  again,  is  a  representation  which 
will  not  bear  investigation.  All  statements  of  the  kind  are  ha- 
zarded at  random,  without  due  reflection  upon  the  subject,  or 
a  close  examination  of  its  details.  If  they  go  to  prove  any- 
thing, it  is  this — that  the  extent  and  pressure  of  taxation  in 
En^and,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  should  not  exceed  the  annual 
amount  required  to  defray  the  separate  public  establishments 
in  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  empire.  But  how  then  would 
the  general  government  of  the  empire  at  large  be  provided  t — 
how  would  the  outlay  be  furnished  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
dominion,  which,  springing  right  and  left  from  these  islands, 
embraces  the  circumference  of  the  globe! — that  dominion 

0  6 
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wldch  6a8  been  aequived,  isproBerved^aodwiHbeyet  ezteiiML 
by  f-^ft  ^[enius  m^<^  valour  of  the  natives  of  all  pacts  of  the 
empire,  and  upon  \^ch  our  sailors,  sol£ers,  statesmen,  mer- 
tbavts  and  manufacturers,  artisans  and  labourers  advance  in 
common,  as  upon  their  natural  field  for  employment,  and  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  fame !  Far  from  taking  such  narrow 
and  mistaken  views  of  this  question,  the  Irishman  is  bound  to 
assume  a  much  higher  and  more  legitimate  position,  and  there 
fortifying  himself  with  ihe  irredstible  argument,  that  as  taxa- 
tion is  spread  over  the  one  country  as  well  as  over  the  other, 
and  every  man  contributes  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  empire,  so 
no  vain  distinctions  or  corrupt  preferences  should  be  tderated 
in'the  distribution  of  offices  to  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and 
Irishmen,  but  that  each  in  his  own  country  should  be  impartially 
retained  to  discharge  those  duties  for  which  local  knowledge, 
experience  and  association  give  the  best  title,  while,  for  the 
general  range  of  occupation  in  the  great  departments  of  the 
-empire  at  large,  all  should  be  free  to  compete  and  carry  off 
prizes  as  fitness  and  meritorious  service  may  warrant. 

Another  item  in  this  Return  has  likewise  led  to  false  conda- 
sions.  The  amount  set  down  as  the  charge  of  the  national 
^bt  in  Ireland,  has  been  repeatedly  interpreted  to  constitute 
tiie  yearly  mterest  which  the  Irish  portion  of  the  debt  of  ibe 
United  Entire  wonld  bear,  if  subtracted  from  the  greater 
Bimi  total  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
it  only  represents  the  interest  due  to  holders  of  the  debt,  who 
happen  to  be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England  as 
residents  in  Ireland  during  the  year.  The  real  debt  of  Irelasd 
may  be  soon  calculated.  The  Act  of  Union  which  came  into 
operation  January,  1801,  provided,  by  the  seventh  article,  tibat 
Ae  charges  for  all  debts  incurred  by  either  kingdom  before 
the  Union,  should  be  separately  defrayed ;  that  for  a  term  of 
twenty  years  the  contributions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively,  towards  the  exptoditure  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ribould  be  as  fifteen  to  two;  and  Uiat  i^  monies  ra»ed 
after  the  Unicn  should  be  a  joint  ddbt,  the  charges  of  whidi 
should  be  borne  by  the  reactive  countries  in  the  propmrtioDB 
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of  tlieir  BBBpectm  contributions  towards  expenditure.  By  the 
Commons  Return  (35)  1819 — 20,  p.  6,  we  find  that  the  totd 
Funded  Debt  of  Ireland,  January  5  and  February  1, 1801« 
was  £27,792,975  ;  and,  p.  3,  that  the  total  Funded  Debt  of 
Great  Britam  at  the  ame  date,  wis  £488,205,923. 


Jan  5»  1843,  the  Funded  debt  of  the  United  Emphnc  was  £774,859,379 
There  has  accrued,  therefore,  smce  the  Union  286,653,456 


Tiro-seventeenths  of  this  will  be 

To  which  add  Irish  debt  at  the  Union 

Tbtal  Iiiih  proportion 

On  which  the  yearly  interest  would  bt 


33,723,936 
27,792,975 

61,516,911 
2,153,091 


Rererting  to  the  puUie  expenditure  in  Ireland,  it  is  to  he 
regretted  that  our  means  of  information  are  so  incomplete. 
The  yearly  sesskmal  Etftimates,  and  the  Finance  Accounts 
laid  before  Parliament,  arrange  many  charges  in  proper 
order,  Imt  there  is  a  quantity  of  money  spent  for  British  and 
Irish  uses  jointly,  which  it  is  impossible  to  separate  and  ap» 
portion.  There  are  also  not  a  few  large  items  debited  to 
L-eland,  as  to  vAnch  it  is  difficult  to  say  wfa^Jier  the  amounts 
plaoed  opposite  to  them  are  local  ouUay  or  not.  Taking  the 
last  set  of  these  documents,  howei^er,  as  we  find  tl^u,  and 
carefully  extracting  from  each  the  sums  paid  and  Toted  on 
account  of  Irish  offices  and  expenditure,  the  following  wiU  be 
as  &ir  a  Ust  as  perhaps  can  be  made  out  of  the  amount  and 
uses  of  the  public  money  annually  applied  by  the  Legislatuxe 
to  Ireland.  Even  here,  however,  some  degree  of  confusion 
and  repetition  is  unavddahle^  aa  the  finance  Accounts  ^ve 
tiie  amounts  paid  in  one  year,  and  the  Estimates  tiiose  wanted 
for  the  next.  Exceptis  Excipiendis,  then,  and  omitting  the 
National  Debt  and  Revemre  charges,  vee  have  for  1843 : — 


The  Aronr  and  Navy  as  hereafter  estimated 

Hie  hm  Lieutenant's  Salary  and  Allawancies,  hereto*- 

£on  paid  eut  of  the  Civil  List 
Courts  of  Justice  and  Pelioe    • 
Becord  Baach  of  Civil  Services 
Inspectors  of  the  Scboek  ef  Aoatoanr 
iabnea  nd  Incidents— Bourd  of  PaAhc  Works 
Allowances  under  4iet  41 6ea»  UL  Cap.  32 
Weighmastors  of  Bnttv 

'  Officers  •      .     •  . 

Carried  forwEd 


£910^1    0  Hi 


.       22^91  17 

1 

«     496>661  19 

d 

1,000    0 

0 

470    0 

0 

6»600    0 

0 

1^3  19 

0 

4^7     8 

0 

271  11 

4 

£1,443,497  16 

"li 
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Brought  forward  .  .£1,443,497  16  H 

Secretary  to  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Contingencies 

of  the  Board             •            .            •            .            .  606  10  2 

Miscellaneous  Services             ....  3,968    4  8 

Boundanr  Survey         .           .            .           .           .  1,644    0  0 

Irish  Office,  Westminster         ....  258    8  9 
Maintaining  and  repairing  Dublin  Castle,  the  Four 

Courts,  Phoenix  Park,  &c.    ....  25,376    0  0 

Works  and  Repairs  to  King's  Town  Harbour             •  10,000    0  0 

The  Poor  Law  Commission                 .            .           .  20,385    7  6 

Household  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant       .           •           .  6,464  17  5 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  lieutenant           •           •  21,376    0  0 

Pajrmaster  of  Civil  Services     .            .            •           .  4,937    0  0 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works              .           .  2,400    0  0 

Printing  and  Stationery  for  Public  Offices       .           .  12,195    0  0 

Criminal  Prosecutions,  and  other  Law  Charges           •  1>449    6  6 

Crown  Solicitors          .           •           •           .           •  17>300    0  0 
Prosecutions,  Witnesses,  &c. 


into   a  Convict 


Hospital,  Cork 


42,700    0    0 


5.596  0  0 
58,928  0  0 

300  0  0 

300  0  0 

5,600  0  0 

1,950  0  0 

7.597  0  0 
13,973  0  0 

2,500  0  0 

1,000  0  0 

1,500  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

500  0  0 


Converting   Smithfield  Penitentiary 

Depot,  See 
Education,  Maynooth  College  included 
Royal  Irish  Academy 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
Royal  Dublin  Society 
Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution 
The  Foundling  Hospital,  Dublin 
The  House  of  Industry,  in  Dublin 
Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital 
The  Lying-in  Hospital,  DubUn 
Dr.  Stevens*  Hospital,  Dublin 
The  House  of  Recovery  and  Fever 

Street,  Dublin 
The  Hospital  for  Incurables 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  700    0    0 

Non-conforming,  Seceding,  and  Protestant  Dissenting 

Ministers      ......         35,630    0    0 

ConcordatumFund,  and  other  Allowances  and  Bounties 

hitherto  defrayed  from  the  Grants  for  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's Household  ....  7>475  0  0 
Townland  Survey  of  Ireland  ....  5,000  0  0 
The  Shannon  Commissioners,  per  Act  .  .  3,421  0  0 
General  Staff  Officers,  and  Officers  of  Hospitals  •  10,232  7  7 
Ditto,  Medical  Staff  .....  3,733  4  0 
The  Hibernian  Military  School  .  .  .  5,404  10  8 
Superannuation  or  Retired  Allowances  .  .  3,834  13  10 
Kiimainham  Hospital  .  .  .  9,376  11  6 
Ordnance  at  Athlone,  Cork  Harbour,  Dublin,  Duncan* 

non  Fort,  Enniskillen  ....  6,628    0    0 

Barrack  Masters,  &c. — Connaught  District,  Lonster 

District,  Munster  District,  and  Ulster  District         .  8,805    0    0 

Ordnance  Works,  Repairs,  &c. — Connaught  District, 

Leinster  District,  Munster  District,  and  Ulster  Dis* 

trict  •  ^  .  •  .  ,         82,267    0    0 

Carried  forward         .  .  £1,899,709  18    8 
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£  9.  d. 

Brought  forward  .  1»899>709  18  Si 

Recmhiiig  Dutricto — Ncwry,  Cork,  and  Dublin  7,376    3  7 

Naval  Dock  Yards,  &c.  .  .  978  10  0 

Revenue  Police,  Ireland  ....       41,218  12  4 

General  Payments  out  of  the  Public  Income  of  Ireland 
in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer  oiker  than  Charges 

of  Collection  .....       37,256    0  U 

Amounts  advanced  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 

Works  (Annual  Report,  p.  22)          .            .            .       71,750    0  0 
Amounts  expended  by  the  Shannon  Navigation  Com- 
missioners (4th  Annual  Report,  p.  14)                     .       78,964     1  3i 

£2,137,253    6    0 

— 

In  noticing  the  establishments  of  Ireland,  we  are  most 
struck  by  those  raised  to  promote  religion.  Under  this  head 
the  statistics  are  as  pregnant  with  matter  of  extreme  surprise 
as  those  under  any  other  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  per- 
plexed observer.  There  was  a  census  of  the  creeds  of  the 
whole  population,  made  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in 
1834 ;  and  according  to  the  Report  then  published,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  people  into  diflTerent  religions  ranged  thus : — 

Roman  Catholics 6,427,712 

Protestants 752,064 

Presbyterians 642,356 

Other  Protestant  Dissenters      .     .  121,808* 

If  a  similar  inquiry  were  now  to  be  instituted,  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  population  since  accrued  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  found  the  same  in  every  class,  save  that  of 
other  Dissenters.  Data  exist  which  seem  to  warrant  the 
assertion  that  these  last  are  an  mcreasing  body.  If  so,  the 
Protestants  have  lost  what  they  have  gamed,  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  preserve  their  superior  majority  undiminished.  And 
here  it  is  that  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  feature  upon 
the  mixed  face  of  Irish  affidrs  chaUenges  our  attention.  The 
constitution  promotes  religion,  and  for  that  sacred  purpose 
gives  to  this  vast  number  of  Roman  Catholics  <f  8,928  a  year 

*  For  the  nkib  of  brevity,  the  number  of  other  Dissenters  has  here 
been  increMed  by  adding  100,000  Weelevant,  erroneouslv  classed  by  the 
Education  Conunissioners  under  the  head  of  Protestant  Episcopalians. 
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towards  the  education  of  their  priests ;  <£'35,630  a  year  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  Presbyterian  ministers;  and  an 
actual  revenue  in  gross  receipts  of  i£*806,784*  for  the  support 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  ! 

We  have  marked  out  the  extent  of  pauperism  in  Ireland  : 
it  fills  the  heart  with  grief  and  horror,  and  is  not  to  be  matched 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  far  exceeded  in  its 
enormity  by  the  state  of  religion.  That  overwhelms  the  rea- 
soning faculties  with  astonishment,  and  is  not  to  be  paralleled 

*  This  is  the  sum  for  which  Mr.  Ward  took  credit  in  his  speech^ 
August  1st,  1843.    The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

Actual  Revenue  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1843. 
Episcopal  Revenues : 

Land  and  Tithes Gross 

Deans  and  Prebends,  exclusive  of  those  attached  to  Epis- 
copal Sees 

Minor  Canons  and  Vicars  Choral 

Parochial  Benefices,  Value  of  Glebes  and  Tithes, 
Ministers'  Money,  Easter  Offerings,  &c. : 

Province  of  Armagh £266,372 

„  IHiam 42,738 

Ehiblin 121,859 

„         Cashel 189,682 


Gross  Receipts    . 
Hthe  Composition  taken  separately : 


Parochial 
Episcopal 
Received  by  Dignitaries 


Deduct  25  per  cent,  for  Rent  Charge,  under  Act  of  1838  . 

Remain 

Add  Episcopal  Revenues,  after  deducting  £33,875  received 
by  Bishops  and  Dignitaries 


£ 
161,127 

34,481 
10,625 


610,661 


£806,784 


486,786 

9,615 

24,360 


620,660 
130,166 


390,495 


162,268 


£552,753 


The  correctness  of  this  amount  was  questioned  during  the  debate ;  and 
afterwards  the  Rt.  Hon.  F.  Shaw  Rave  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  series  of 
Returns,  which,  if  furnished,  would  have  left  no  room  for  further  contro- 
versy upon  the  subject ;  but  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Shaw  withdrew  his 
motion. 
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in  the  annals  of  the  whole  world.  In  every  other  nation, 
civilized  or  barbarous, — in  every  age,  whether  ancient  or 
inodem,^-one  universal  rule  has  prevailed,  by  the  conunon  con- 
sent of  all  mankind,  from  the  dawn  of  the  first  sun  down  to 
the  present  day,  in  favour  of  a  suitable  provision,  and  an 
honourable  rank  in  society,  for  the  religious  order  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  The  sum  of  this  provision,  moreover, 
and  the  dignity  of  this  rank,  have  generally  risen  higher  the 
more  the  conununity  has  become  prosperous  and  refined.  In 
Ireland  only  this  most  primitive  and  influential  of  the  elements 
of  social  peace  and  charity  between  man  and  man  is  contra- 
vened. There  only  the  government  neither  gives  money  nor 
distinction,  nor  evinces  consideration  nor  sympathy  for  the 
hierarchy  and  priesthood  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  If  it 
were  the  duty  of  a  statesman  to  provide  by  special  arrange- 
ment that  discontent  and  turbulence  should  constantly  abound 
in  a  country,  no  surer  means  could  be  adopted  for  producing 
so  calamitous  a  result  than  the  course  of  action  pursued  in 
Ireland  upon  the  vital  subject  of  religion.  Touch  to  the 
quick,  and  the  whole  frame  quivers.  We  treat  a  warm  and 
sensitive  people,  on  one  of  the  keenest  points  of  human  feel- 
ing, as  no  race  of  men  has  been  treated  since  the  creation  of 
mankind ;  and  then  we  affect  to  wonder  that  they  are  not 
happy,  grateful,  and  resigned !  True,  the  subject  matter 
here  is  religion,  and  that  is  a  question  of  conscience ;  but  the 
statesman  must  deal  with  it  as  a  question  of  politics  ;  and  to 
him  it  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  observe  that  it  is  utterly 
vain  to  dream  of  standing  out  against  human  nature.  The 
history  of  mankind,  in  its  most  primitive  as  well  as  in  its 
most  polished  forms,  and  the  experience  of  all  governments, 
lead  us  to  no  conviction  stronger,  or  more  conclusive,  than 
th^t  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  peace  of  any  society  without 
gratifying  the  religious  bias  of  the  multitude  by  whom  it  is 
composed.  Any  attempt  to  resist  the  impulse  which  demands 
this  satisfSaction  is  as  wild  as  the  effort  to  stop  a  torrent  in  its 
course.  If  it  could  have  been  arrested  or  diverted,  the  Eng- 
lish government  would  have  long  ago  done  one  or  other  in 
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Ireland.  They  have  repeatedly  tried,  and  invariably  fiuled. 
It  remains  at  last  to  supply  proper  channels  for  the  waters  of 
a  tide  which,  as  they  take  their  rise  from  a  natural  spring, 
can  neither  be  kept  down,  drawn  off,  nor  exhausted  by  forci- 
ble means. 

Wherever,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  political  events  operate 
to  prevent  the  ministry  of  religion  from  producing  its  due 
effect, — ^wherever  the  appointed  pastor  fails  to  gather  the 
people  around  him  in  a  flock,  to  conciliate  their  affections,  and 
command  their  confidence, — other  and  less  wholesome  agents 
are  necessarily  called  in  to  perform  the  duties  he  fails  to  fulfil. 
The  military  and  police  are  then  numerous  and  expensive. 
Their  force  in  Ireland  is  large  and  increasing.  In  January, 
1840,  the  number  was  14,956.  In  December,  1848,  the 
total  rank  and  file  of  the  army  serving  in  Ireland  was  21,210.* 
These  were  distributed  over  the  five  military  districts  of 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Athlone,  Limerick,  and  Cork,  as  follows : — 
Dublin,  6,788;  Belfast,  2,894;  Athlone,  4,210;  Lunerick, 
3,445  ;  and  Cork,  8,878  :  and  they  consisted  of  81  Sappers 
and  Miners;  1,046  Artillery;  69  Marine  ArtiUery ;  2,090  Ca- 

*  The  Return  of  the  Number  of  Troops  Quartered  in  Ireland 
during  the  Years  1833,  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  1838,  1839,  and 
1840,  printed  by  the  House  of  Conunons,  June  13,  1843,  is  a  siff* 
nificant  document.  We  may  add  that  the  cost  of  a  regiment,  accord- 
ing to  the  Parliamentary  Estimates,  is  from  £17,000  to  £27,000  a  year. 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  15  Jtme,  1843. 


Rank  and  File. 

Total. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Infantry. 

l8t  January  1833 

2,064 

873 

21,061 

23,998 

„        1834 

2,339 

873 

19,823 

23,035 

1835 

1,887 

876 

16,199 

18,96a 

1836 

1,845 

809 

15,252 

17,906 

1837 

1,839 

809 

15,832 

18,480 

„         1838 

1,641 

751 

15,028 

17,420 

M         1839 

1,443 

745 

14,076 

16,264 

1840 

873 

743 

13.340 

14,956 

John  Maodonald,  A.  6. 
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valry :  17,295  Infantry^  and  628  Marines.  This  force,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  has  been  materially  strengthened  while  this  work 
has  been  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  press.  Ahnost 
every  arm  of  service  mentioned  seems  to  be  midergoing  a  course 
of  gradual  increase,  which  it  is  impossible  to  foUow.  More 
difficult  still  is  the  task  of  computing  the  exact  annual  cost 
of  this  army  to  the  national  exchequer.  A  careful  series  of 
computations,  based  upon  the  data  furnished  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Ordnance  Estimates  of  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, have  produced  the  results  that  foUow. 


£        s.    d. 

Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Marines        .            •    69,980  13    4 

Cavalry  Regiments. 

1st  Royal  Dragoons     . 

.     22,264     7    0 

2nd            ditto 

.     17,103     1     4 

3rd            ditto 

.     22,264     7     0 

4th            ditto 

.     22,264     7     0 

5th            ditto 

.     22,264     7     0 

10th  Hussars 

.     22,264     7     0 

11th    ditto      . 

.     22,264     7     0 

If/antry  R^menis. 
5th  Royal  Fusiliers 

.     26,620     4  10 

11th  Foot 

.     26,620     4  10 

16th  ditto 

.     26,620    4  10 

34th  ditto 

.     26,620     4  10 

34th  ditto 

.     26,620     4  10 

35th  ditto 

.     26,620     4  10 

45th  ditto 

.     37,306     9     6 

53rd  ditto         • 

.     26,620     4  10 

54th  ditto 

.     26,620     4  10 

56th  ditto 

.     26,620     4  10 

60th  Rifles,  1st  battalion 

.     27,118  10     4 

6lstFoot 

.     31,404     9     2 

65th  ditto 

.     26,620    4  10 

66th  ditto 

.     26,620     4  10 

67th  ditto 

.     26,620     4  10 

69th  ditto 

.     26,620     4  10 

72nd  Highlanders 

*   .     26,620     4  10 

Dgtiks, 

1st  Royals,  Ist  battalion 

.     6,592     3     5 

Ist  ditto,      2nd  ditto 

.     6,592     3     5 

14th  Foot 

.     6,655     1     2k 

27th  ditto 

.    6,655     1     2i 

30th  ditto 

.     6,655     1     2i 

d3rd  ditto 

.     6,655     1     2i 

43rd  ditto 

.    6,643  11     04 

Carried  i 

forward     .      £735,629  15  Wk 

D 

2 
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Brought  forward 
46th  Foot 
47th  ditto 
60th  ditto 
74th  ditto 
8l8t  ditto 
82nd  ditto 
85th  ditto 
89th  ditto 
90th  ditto 
Rifle  Brigade^  let  battalion 


£ 
735,629 
.  6,655 
.  6,655 
.  6,779 
.  6,655 
.  6,655 
.  6,655 
.  6,643 
.  6,655 
.  6,643 
.     6,814 


s.    d. 

15  m 


2i 

2 

7 

2* 

2* 


1     2i 

11     Ok 

1     2* 


£802,441     0  Hi 


Besides  this  military  force,  there  was  a  naval  armament 
composed  of  one  flag-officer  and  suite,  <f  1500. 


Name  of  Ship. 

Guns. 

Men. 

Annual  Cost. 

Caledonia  Flag  Ship,  Rear-Admiral  Bowles 

120 

850 

£38,000 

Fox  Frigate 

42 

350 

18,000 

Irii  ditto       . 

26 

250 

8,500 

Lynx  Sloop 

3 

75 

2,500 

Snipe  ditto    . 

2 

50 

1,500 

Penelope  Steamer 

22 

250 

12.000 

StromboU  ditto 

6 

150 

6,500 

Flamer  ditto 

6 

150 

6,500 

Tartanu  ditto 

2 

75 

4,500 

Volcano  ditto 

2 

75 

4,500 

Rhadamanthof  ditto 

2 

75 

4,500 

Total 

.    .    . 

233 

2,350 

;^108,500 

To  this  military  and  naval  force  the  armed  constabulary  is 
to  be  added,  which  consists  of  9,043  men,  and  costs  <f  512,605 
a  year. 

In  the  Established  Church,  nearly  all  the  bishoprics*  and 
benefices  are  properly  filled  by  Irishmen.  So  is  it  also  in  the 
law  courts.  With  the  exception  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
different  judges,  and  higher  legal  functionaries,  are  Irishmen. 
It  is  far  otherwise  in  the  remaining  establishments,  of  which 
it  may  be  summarily  observed,  that  many  are  unnecessary ; 
and  many,  nearly  all,  obnoxious,  in  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  filled.    This  character  will  be  most  clearly 

♦  The  bench  of  bishops  consists  of  two  archbishops  and  twelve 
bishops  i  of  whom  thr^  are  Englishmen,  and  eleven  Irishmen. 
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and  iDtelligiblj  portrayed  by  printing  a  list  of  the  principal 
pdbGc  officers,  with  their  respectiye  denominations  and  sala- 
There 


nes. 


The  Lord  lientenmC,  Eari  ia  Grey 
His  Private  Secreteiy,  A.  C.  Magenis   • 
State-Steward,  0«^  Seymomr 
Comptroller  of  Howehi^,  Mi^or  R.  Parker 
Chamberlain,  6.  L'Estrange 
Gentleman  Usher,  F.  WOSs  . 
Gentleman  of  the  Beddnanbo',  C.  BooMff 
Gentenen  at  large,  Capt.  Staines  « 

Hamilton  Gorges     . 
Master  of  the  Horse,  W.  W.  WiOSamM   . 
Aids-de-Camp— Lord  T^romcM  Chrdim    . 
Capt  A.  Cede 
C^.  R.  P.  Dawson     . 
lieot.  Lord  Aberdomr   . 
Chief  Secretary,  Lord  EUot   . 
His  Secretary,  C.  H.  JV.  A*C<mrt  . 
Under-Secretary,  EL  Lucas    . 
Chief,  Senior,  and  Junior  Clerka,  (of  whom 

5  are  English) 

Kmer  of  Birmingham  Tower,   and  Ulster 

Kiaff  of  Arms,  Sir  W.  Betham    , 
Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  E.  Sugden     . 

His  Secr^ary,  E,  Swden    . 
Commander  of  the  Forces,  Sir  E.  Blakeney^ 

(exdnsive  of  salary  and  aUowances  a8Gaver< 

nor  of  Kilmainham  Hospital) 
Aids-de-Camp— Capt.  H.  G.  Comroy       .  1 
Capt.  Hon.  St.  G.  Foley  J 
M3itary  Secrelaiy,  Lieut.-C<d.  Qraves   . 
Adjutant-General,  CoL  T.  Wade    • 
Deputy,  Capt.  A,  SterUiw 
InspecW-Genend  of  Constabiilary,  Cohmel 

Duncan  Mac  Grey  or    . 

Deputy-Inspectors-General,  Lieut.-CoL  Miller 

MMorJ.GaOwey* 

loroectoF-General  of   Coast   Guard,    Sir  J. 

Dombram 

Inspector-in-Chief  of  Revenue  Pofice,  lieot- 

CoL  W.  Brmton,  C.B.  K.H.      . 
Deputy-Chief  do.,  Capt.  JV.  D.  Stewart  . 
Paymaster  of  C^  Services,  Bight  Hon.  T«  F. 

Kennedy     ..••..• 
Ten  Clerks  in  his  Office,  (of  whom  six  Irish) 
Secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  A.  Godhit   . 
AsMStMit  Ptoor  Law  ComaamssiaBers,  tL  Gnhon, 

R.  Hall,  E.  Senior,  W.  J.  Hancock,  R.  M. 

Muggeridge,  C.  G.  Otway,*  J.  Burke 

Carried  Jin  ward    • 
d3 


£         9. 

M/m  17 
889  0 
506  19 
419  13 


900 
100 

184 
138 
128 
900 


MOO 

369 

1,789 


680 
8,000 
3,000 


1^87 

347 

663 
347 
173 

1,500 
1,200 
1,200 


1,000 
600 

1,000 
3,516 
1,300 


d. 

1 
8 
4 
4 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 


647  13     4 


6,616     2     3 


0    O 
0    0 


1,000    0    0 


13,160    0    0 

m%^9%  rio 
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£         *.    d. 

Brouffbt  forward    .        .       78,368    7  10 
Poor  Law  Architect,  G.  mlkinson  .        .         1,664    0    0  t 

Resident    Commissioner    of   Education,   A. 

MacDonnell 1,000    0    0 

Secretaries  to  the  Commission,  Maurice  Cross 

and  J.  KeUy,*  Esors 800    0    0 

Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  Fisheries, 

and  Drainage  of  Land,  Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  F. 

Burgoyne,  K.C.B 1,200    0    0 

Pay  as  Major-General,  in  addition  to  salary, 

and  exclusive  of  travelling  expenses    .        .  500    0    0 

Brooke  Taylor  Ottley 600    0    0 

J.  Radcliffe 600    0    0 

Engineer  and  Architect,  /.  Owen    .        .        .         1,000    0    0 
Shannon  Commissioners —        1  No  salary  in  this  office,  but 
Sir  /.  F,  Burgoyne,  f     travelhng  and  incidental 
R,  Oriffith,  J      expenses. 

Lieut.-Col.H.Joneff,  besides  travelling  expenses  600    0    0 

General    Boundary  Surveyor    and  Commis- 
sioner of  Valuation,  A.  Grt^^A    .        .        .         1,000    0    0 
Inspectors-General  of  Prisons  and  Lunatic 

Asylimis,  Major  T.  Palmer         .        .        .  500    0    0 

Doctor  F.  White*       .        .        .  500    0    0 


£88,512     7  10 


By  this  list,  in  which  the  names  of  all  those  who  are  not 
Irishmen  appear  in  Italics,  and  a  star  is  affixed  to  the  names 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  see  that  out  of  82  places,  with 
salaries  amounting  to  <£'88,5]2  7^.  10c/.,  36,  of  the  annual 
value  of  <£*19,556  6^.  8rf.,  are  held  by  Irishmen ;  and  that  of 
these,  4,  producing  «£^4,980  a  year,  are  filled  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  while  44  persons  who  are  not  Irish,  take  <£^62,00I  2^.  6d, 
a  year. 

Inspecting  these  various  establishments,  a  stranger  s  first 
impression  is,  that  Ireland  must  be  a  country  admirably 
well  governed.  Human  ingenuity  seems  to  have  exhausted 
invention  in  providing  departments  and  offices  for  the  super- 
vision, management,  and  encouragement  of  the  aflairs  of  this 
portion  of  the  empire.  Here  is  a  viceroy,  and  a  court, 
a  formidable  military  and  naval  array,  every  description  of 
fiscal  and  civil  functionary^  and  boards,  and  commissions  for 
all  possible  purposes, — for  cutting  canals,  constructing  rail- 

t  This  does  not  include  a  charge  of  £1^213  14«.  6d.  for  extras. 
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ways,  opening  navigations,  draining  bogs,  and  making  har- 
bours, piers,  and  post-roads, — as  well  as  for  providing  a  police, 
protecting  the  revenue,  promoting  education,  and  managing, 
and  maintaining  the  lands,  goods  and  chattels  of  the  church 
by  law  estaUished.  Every  improvement  that  can  be  de- 
sired, and  every  object  that  seems  useful,  is  cherished  and 
protected  by  a  sti^,  appropriately  salaried,  at  the  public 
expense.  Other  bodies,  not  mentioned,  might  have  been 
added — such  as  boards  for  paving  streets,  uid  a  commis- 
sion for  gas-lighting.  You  might  almost  fancy  that  an  Irish- 
man could  not  snuff  a  candle  without  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  government.  But  the  more  we  dwell  upon  this 
anumption  of  duties  not  properiy  governmental,  and  this  ex- 
iareme  care  of  small  things,  a  suspicion  ariKS  that  the  whole 
system  is  a  mistake  in  politics ;  and  as  we  proceed  in  our 
examination,  we  become  convinced  that  it  is  an  abuse  also. 
In  a  word,  political  corruption  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all,  and 
never  was  corruption  more  successfully  applied.  No  man 
approaches  the  government  without  being  more  or  less  infected 
by  its  contagion.  Let  the  oflSce  be  what  it  may,  appointment 
to  it  is  either  the  price  of  party  services  already  rendered,  or 
a  bribe  to  others  expected  to  be  performed.  Persons  thus 
preferred;  surrender,  upon  taking  place,  their  own  indepen- 
dence, and  employ  themselves  while  they  fill  it  in  overawing 
or  undermining  the  independence  of  others.  They  find  the 
power  of  the  government  paramount  wherever  it  is  admitted, 
or  can  penetrate,  and  the  influence  of  the  people  in  a  variety 
of  important  respects  insignificant,  and  in  others  a  nonentity. 
Once  engrafted  upon  the  system,  they  imbibe  its  essential 
nature,  and  make  it  the  subtle  business  of  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  if  not  to  put  down  the  people  as  a  nuisance  whenever 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  government,  at  least  to  hold 
them  in  leading  strings,  and  move  them  as  so  many  docile  in- 
struments for  accomplishing  any  measures  it  may  suit  the 
pleasure  or  the  interests  of  their  rulers  to  introduce. 

How  abundant  the  springs  of  open  discontent  and  secret  dis- 
satisfaction thus  poured  upon  the  community — how  much  there 
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is  in  such  a  condition  that  must  be  irritating  to  contemplate, 
and  galling  to  bear^ — it  would  be  long  and  wearisome  to  parti- 
cularize. We  are  bound,  however,  to  mark  the  course  and 
action  of  some  few  of  the  larger  streams  into  which  they  swell. 
There  are  three  principal  officers  in  the  administration  of 
Irish  affairs —the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  Chief  Secretary.  All  three  are  Englishmen ;  and  the  con- 
stant practice  has  been  to  appoint  Englishmen  to  these  high 
and  profitable  situations.  From  the  year  1711  to  the  Union, 
James,  duke  of  Ormonde,  was  the  only  Irishman  who  was 
lord  lieutenant ;  and  from  the  Union  to  the  present  day,  only 
one  Irishman,  the  late  Marquis  Wellesley,  occupied  that  post. 
Thus,  with  two  exceptions,  Ireland  has  been  governed,  during 
a  period  of  156  years,  by  English  peers.  So  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellors ;  so,  too,  of  the  chief  secretaries.  By  the  following 
list,  continued  from  Wakefield  to  the  close  of  the  year  1843, 
it  will  be  seen  that  but  very  few  of  the  persons  who  have 
filled  these  high  offices  have  been  either  Irish,  or  possessed  of 
estates  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Libutsnants.  Chief  Secretaribs. 

1760.  Duke  of  Bedford,  R,  Bighy, 

1761.  Earl  of  Halifax.  JV,  G.  Hamilton. 

1 763.  Earl  (f  Northumberland,  Ditto,  and  Charles  Earl  of  Drogheda. 

1765.  *  Viscount  W^mouth,  ^Edward  Thurhw, 
Earl  of  Hertford,  Viscount  Beauchamp, 

1766.  Earl  cf  Bristol,  Hon.  J,  A,  Hervey, 

1767.  Viscount  Toumshend.  Lord  F,  Campbell, 

1768.  Sir  G.  Macartney. 

1772.  Earl  Harcourt.  Sir  J.  Blaquiere. 

1777.  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  Sir  R,  Heron, 

1780.  Earl  qf  Carlisle,  W,  Eden, 

1782.  Duke  of  Portland,  Hon.  R.  Fitzpatrick. 
Earl  Temple,  W.  W.  QrenvUle, 

1783.  Earl  qf  Northington.  W,  Wyndham. 

Hon,  f,  Pelham. 

1784.  Duke  of  Rutland,  T,  Orde, 

1787.  Marquis  qf  Buckingham,  A.  Fitzherbert,  afterwards  Lord  St. 

Helen's. 

1789.  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  R.  Hobart,  afterwards  Earl  qf  Buck- 

inghamshire. 
1793.  Sylvester  Douglas,  afterwards  Lord 
Glenbervie, 

•  Appointed,  but  did  not  serve. 
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Lord  Libutbnants. 
1795.  Earl  FUswilUem. 

Earl  Camden. 

1798.  Marqms  ComwaUU, 
1801.  EarlHardwicke. 


1806.  Duke  of  Bedford. 

1807.  Duke  ^Richmond. 


1802. 
1804. 
1805. 


1809. 


1813.  Viscount  zherwsrds  Earl 

WhUworth. 
1817.  Earl  Talbot, 

1821.  Marquis  Wdlesley. 

1827. 

1828.  Marquis  qf  Anglesey, 

1829.  Duke  qf  Northumberland. 

1830.  Marquis  qf  Anglesey. 
1833.  Marquis  Wellesley. 


Chief  Srcrbtarirs. 

Hon.  O.  Darner,  afterwards  Earl  qf 

Dorchester. 
Hon.    T.  Pelham,  afterwards  Earl 

(^Chichester. 
Viscount  Castlereaffh. 
Ditto,    and   C,    Abbott,  afterwards 

Lord  Colchester. 
W,  Wickham. 
Sir  E,  Nepean, 
N.  Vansittart,  9fterwwrds  Lord  BeX' 

wT^iiiot. 

Sir    A.    Wellesley,    now  Duke   of 

Wellington. 
Hon.  R,  Dundas,   afterwards  Lord 

MelvUle, 
Hon.  W.  Welledey  Pole,  now  Earl 

of  Momington. 


R.  Peel. 

C.  Grant,  now  Lord  Glenelg, 

H.  Ooulbum. 

W.  Lamb,  now  Viscount  Melbourne. 

Lord  F,  L.  Gower,  now  Egerton. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Sir  J.  C,  Hobhouse. 

E.  I,  Littleton,  now  Lord  Hatherton. 


1834.  Barl  qf  Haddington. 
JEarl  of  Mulgrave,  now 
Marquis  ofNormanby. 
Jjord  Ebrington,  now  Marl 

Fortescue. 
Earl  de  Grey, 

Sir  H.  Hardinge. 
Viscount  Morpeth. 

Ditto. 
Lord  Eliot. 

Lord  Chancbllors. 

Lord  Chancbllors 

1761.  Lord  Bowes. 
1767.  Hewitt,  Lqrd  Lifford. 
1789.  Fitzgibbon,  Earlof  Clare. 
1802.  Lord  Redesdale. 

1806.  Georffe  Ponsonby. 

1807.  Lord  Manners. 

1827.  Sir  A.  Hart. 
1830.  Lord  Plunket. 
1835.  Sir  E.  Sugden. 

Lord  Plunket. 
1841.  Lord  Campbell. 

Sir  E.  Sugden. 

In  the  year  1172,  when  Henry  II.  made  his  first  rude 
efibrt  to  establish  the  English  interest  in  Ireland,  he  put  an 
English  lord  lieutenant  at  the  head  of  his  half-formed  govern- 
ment. In  1843,  the  principal  instrument  of  Queen  Victoria  s 
administration  of  Irish  aflkirs  is  still  a  lord  lieutenant.     In 
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this  respect  the  progress  of  671  years  has  not  advanced  us  a 
single  step  in  the  way  of  improvement.  The  lord  lieutenanti 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  chief  secretary  hold  all  the 
power,  patronage,  and  payment  of  the  state  at  their  disposal. 
These  persons  are  now  and  have  constantly  been  Engliahmen ; 
and  their  immediate  retainers  and  followers  are  Englishmen 
also.  Occasionally,  it  is  troe,  an  Irishman  finds  his  way  to  a 
desk  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin ;  but  whenever  that  happens,  his 
post  is  sure  to  prove  an  inferior  one,  and  the  salary  compara- 
tively small.  That  this  style  of  administration  ought  to  have 
been  abolished  at  the  Union,  will  strike  the  most  casual  ob- 
server :  that  it  is,  imder  the  critical  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
B^it  agitation,  as  intolerable  as  it  is  impolitic,  may  be  briefly 
demonstrated  in  the  most  convincing  manner. 

There  are  two  capital  defects  in  the  appointment  and  struc- 
ture of  such  a  government.  In  the  first  place,  its  members, 
however  capable  and  efficient,  are,  upon  aH  occasions  <^ 
emergency,  overborne  and  neutralized  by  the  cabinet  in  Lon- 
don. This  imperative  condition  of  a  double  administration 
produces  its  natural  etkcU  It  indisposes  and  diverts  the  locd 
government  from  the  consideration  and  promotion  of  the  higher 
interests  of  the  country,  and  sets  them  upon  a  lower  range  of 
duties.  By  allowing  them  but  little  to  do,  it  drives  them  to 
find  employment  where  their  interference  is  injurious.  They 
apply  themselves  actively  to  small  things,  which  they  strive  to 
make  great,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  a  level  with  their 
official  dignity,  because  with  things  really  great  it  is  not  found 
convenient  in  England  to  permit  them  to  meddle.  Thus  they 
sink  into  the  promotion  of  petty  schemes  of  private  ambi- 
tion and  party  gain,  and  become  the  patrons  and  abettors  of 
local  interests  and  personal  favours,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
political  jobs.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  numerous  boards  and 
commissions  already  spoken  of,  and  the  general  absorption 
into  the  grasp  of  government  of  those  enterjurises  and  avoca- 
tions which,  when  pursued  and  exercised  by  private  indi^ 
duals,  vivify  the  industry  and  extend  the  resources  of  a  coun- 
try ;  but  paralyse  and  waste  the  public  energy  and  wealtib, 
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when  taken  up  by  the  statei  and  prosecuted  to  aniswer  the 
narrow  views  of  its  immediate  dependents. 

Thk  famishes  the  first  grave  objection  to  the  present  order 
of  things :  one  still  graver  remains  to  be  brought  forward. 
The  mode  of  filling  the  offices  is  a  passing  injury :  the  ex- 
istence of  the  offii^s  is  a  permanent  evil,  for  the  reason  just 
indicated)  and  this  in  addition — all  great  empires  sway  their 
dependencies  and  detached  provinces  in  this  very  way.  The 
Irish  is  a  colonial  form  of  government.  This  one  fact  is  worth 
a  thoosand  arguments.  The  English  viceroy,  with  his  Eng- 
lish court — ^the  English  secretary  of  state — ^the  English  lord 
chancelliHr — the  Englidi  commander  of  the  forces,  &c.  be. 
&C.,  are  tiie  living,  palpable  and  conclusive  proofs  of  a  de- 
paid^it  and  inferior  condition.  They  point  out  with  irresis- 
tible force  the  true  nature  of  the  c<Mmection  between  the  two 
countries; — they  exhibit  the  Union  as  an  unaccomplished 
theory — and  leave  the  thoughtful  Iridunan  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  as  yet  no  thorough  consolidation,  and  no 
substantial  equality,  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  lord 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland  is  the  fountain  head  of  the  agitation 
for  a.  repeal  of  the  Union. 

Honour,  sound  policy,  and  economy,  suggest  the  abolition 
of  this  ancMnalous  government  and  its  courtly  accompani- 
ments : — honour,  because  all  such  establishments  contravene 
the  q)irit  of  equality  upon  which  the  Union  is  based  ; — sound 
policy,  because  while  you  goad  a  populous  and  high-spirited 
nation  with  a  substantial  proof  of  subserviency,  you  ccnnpel 
them  to  be  disaffected ; — snd  economy,  because  you  may  thus 
retraich  a  series  of  expenses  which  are  not  simply  unneces- 
SMy,  but  positively  mischievous.  The  last  is  the  weakest  rea- 
son of  the  three,  inasmuch  as  the  good  and  contentment  of  so 
large  a  member  of  the  united  empire  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  common  consideration  of  pounds,  shillings  asid  pence. 
And  yet  there  is  more  than  one  set  of  politicians  by  whom  the 
abolition  of  the  present  form  of  government  would  be  strongly 
resisted.  There  is  still,  as  there  always  has  been,  in  Ireland, 
a  faction  to  cry  ^'  ruin,"^  whenever  any  measure  of  retrench- 
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ment  or  improvement  has  been  proposed  for  the  common  weal. 
It  consists  of  persons  who  sustain  existence  by  picking  up  the 
crumbs  and  small  gratuities  of  the  viceregal  board,  and  who 
literally  live  upon  the  refuse  of  the  existing  system.  There 
are  others,  vain  of  the  paltry  pomp  of  this  second-hand  royalty, 
who  do  not  see  that  it  is  necessarily  one-sided,  and  always 
fosters  extreme  party  men  and  party  measures,  who  feel  no 
disgust  when  a  fete  is  to  be  given  in  the  Castle,  at  the  huxter- 
ing  that  takes  place  to  cheapen  the  price  of  ices  and  oysters, 
and  are  not  sickened  by  the  sour  sherry  that  is  served  at 
supper.*  Another  and  a  less  unreasonable  class  of  objectors 
will  be  found  amongst  those  who  conceive  that  peculiar  advan- 
tages are  conferred  upon  Dublin  by  the  presence  of  a  court. 
This  is  a  common  but  a  certain  mistake.  They  err  funda- 
mentally, who  would  maintain  an  office  for  the  sake  of  the 
money  it  expends.  Stately  and  costly  establishments  may  be 
the  consequences,  but  are  never  the  causes,  of  national  pros- 
perity. The  true  and  only  lasting  elements  of  a  country's 
greatness  are  to  be  found  in  its  natural  resources,  and  the 
uses  to  which  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  converts  those 
resources.  In  this  respect  Ireland,  depending  upon  herself, 
has  nothing  to  apprehend.  The  real  business  of  the  country 
is  transacted  by  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  attorney  general. 
All  the  other  officials,  however  ostentatiously  arranged,  merely 
execute  forms  which  may  be  safely  dispensed  with.  Let  the 
South,  then,  look  at  the  North,  and  emulate  Belfast  ;~let  all 
Ireland  mark  Scotland,  and  Dublin  in  particular  fix  its  at- 
tention upon  Edinburgh.  How  has  that  city,  and  the  whole 
country  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  flourished  ?  Not  certainly 
by  means  of  a  viceroy  and  a  separate  government,  but  through 
the  loss  of  both.  And  just  so  would  it  be  with  Ireland.  To 
relieve  that  country,  we  should  begin  by  removing  the  incubus 
of  a  lord  lieutenancy,  and  with  it  the  Castle  faction — ever  on 

*  Such  a  topic  as  this  would  be  too  contemptible  for  notice  in  a  serious 
publication,  but  that  being  repeated  usque  ad  nauseam  everywhere  in 
society,  it  serves  to  indicate  the  estimate  formed  by  the  upper  classes  of 
the  true  uses  for  which  the  viceroyalty  is  to  be  maintained. 
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the  alert  to  promote  its  own  Advantage — ^nerer  prone  to  con- 
sult the  public  interests.  We  should  give  free  scope  to  the 
popular  impulse  for  improyement.  We  should  unshackle 
Ireland,  as  we  have  unshackled  Scotland,  if  we  would  see 
her  rise  in  the  scale  of  moral  dignity  and  national  wealth. 
We  should  insure  an  open  field  for  honest  exertion,  if  we 
would  divert  the  spirit  and  the  power  now  abroad  upon  the 
island,  to  develop  a  new  condition  of  things,  render  the  inha- 
bitants peaceful  and  happy,  and  make  them  the  ornament  and 
strength  of  the  empire  at  large,  and  the  envy  of  its  less 
&voured  parts. 

Ck>mpare  Scotland  with  Ireland,  and  how  marked  the  dif- 
fer^ice  between  the  two  countries !  In  Scotland,  places 
are  uniformly  filled  by  Scotchmen.  During  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Smith  O'^Brien's  motion  in  1843,  the  rule  was  critically 
proved  by  a  solitary  exception  instanced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
as  if  anxious  to  show  that  for  once  one  swallow  could  make  a 
summer,  in  the  case  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Post 
Office,  Sir  £.  Lees,*  who  happens,  mirabile  dictUy  to  be  an 
Irishman !  In  Scotland,  further,  the  church  of  the  majority 
is  the  established  church ;  while  various  educational  institu- 
tions, including  three  universities,  originally  endowed  from 
public  sources,  are  liberally  devoted  to  rear  generation  after 
generation  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  prepossessions 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  community.  In  a  word,  public  opinion 
and  the  will  of  the  majority,  in  Scotland,  prescribe  and  regulate 
the  patronage  of  civil  offices,  and  the  fonn  and  efficiency  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  establishments  of  the  country. 
Does  not  this  in  a  great  measure  account  for  the  contentment, 
the  industry,  the  wealth,  the  intelligence,  and  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  Scottish  people  ?  Is  there  a  man  bold  enough  to 
pretend,  that  if  Scotland  was  governed  as  Ireland  is,  her  cir- 
cumstances would  not  be  the  very  reverse  of  prosperous  ?  We 
know  how  the  Scotch  dealt  with  the  attempt  to  impose  the 
Established  Church  of  England  upon  them.     They  drew  their 

*  Sir  Edward,  thongl)  an  Irishman  bom,  is  the  son  of  a  Scotchman 
who  emigrated  to  take  oQce, 
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olaymores,  Bnd  put  down  episcopacy  by  force  of  arms.  Sup- 
pose that  attack  upon  the  rights  of  conscience  successful — 
suppose,  too,  the  affairs  of  that  country  administered  like  those 
of  a  colony — ruled  by  an  English  viceroy,  with  a  tawdry  court 
full  of  cold  and  supercilious  Englishmen,  with  a  cringing  train 
of  schemers  and  jobbers,  plotting,  subverting,  and  abusing  the 
leading  national  interests, — suppose  all  this,  and  then  con- 
ceive the  tone  of  the  reclamations,  the  spirit  of  the  agitation, 
and  the  strength  of  the  resistance  that  would  arise  against 
the  union  between  England  and  Scotland !  Suppose  this,  and 
then  ask,  where  would  be  the  manufactures  in  which  Scotland 
rivals,  and  the  agriculture  in  which  she  surpasses,  England  i 
The  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  tx)o  well  understood  by 
every  reader  to  require  distinct  expression.  Let  us  not  inhale 
the  indignation  or  the  resentment  they  breathe.  But  let 
us  take  advantage  of  the  sidutary  lesson  they  inculcate :  let 
us  no  longer  blindly  deceive  ourselves  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  violent  experiment  we  have  hitherto  been  trying  in 
Ireland :  let  us  judge  of  the  tree  we  have  planted  and  reared 
by  the  fruit  it  bears :  let  us  confess  that  where  the  conse- 
quences for  ages  have  been  fatal,  the  causes  must  be  deadly : 
let  us  renovate  our  policy,  and  regenerate  a  nation :  let  us 
invoke  for  Ireland  the  system  that  has  pacified,  enlightened, 
and  enriched  Scotland :  let  us  do  by  the  one  country  as  we 
have  done  by  the  other, — and  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
gain  the  same  great  ends ;  let  us  give  the  Irish  people  the 
benefit  of  the  Queen's  government  directly,  and  not  at 
second-hand;  let  us  raise  the  condition  and  instruct  the 
ignorance  of  the  labouring  classes ;  let  us,  without  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  the  church  established  by  law,  associate 
with  the  state  upon  fair  and  respectful  terms  the  church 
of  the  majority  of  the  nation ; — and  at  length  we  may  find 
the  people  of  the  three  kingdoms  indissolubly  united,  because 
thoroughly  identified  in  their  interests,  and  equally  parti- 
cipating together,  in  every  rei^>ect,  a  common  and  undivided 
prosperity  and  fame. 

In  order  to  close  this  chapter  as  it  began,  statistically,  a 
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summaiy  is  annexed,  with  the  addition  of  some  particulars  not 
given  ah-eady,  and  derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  official 
documents  ahready  quoted. 

In  1841,  The  people  were 8,175,124 

They  pay  an  average  revenue,   in 

round  numbers,  per  annum,  of     .      £4,500,000 
(Thutlrelandcontrumtes  much  under 
one-third  of  the  population  and 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  revenue  of 
the  United  Kingdom.) 

—  llie  arable  land  in  acres,  is    •        •        .      13,464,300 

—  The  waste  ditto 6,295,738 

—  The  number  of  houses    ....        1,328,839 

—  The  rental  of  land  and  houses        .        .  £91,394,676 

—  The  live  stock  on  the  land  was  worth      •   £20,671,068 

—  The  ffrain,  meal,  &c.,  exported  to  Great 

Bntain 1,360,480  qrs. 

—  According  to  the  average  prices  adver- 

tised m  the  London  GoEctte,  this 

quantity  represented  a  sum  of  .      .  £3,530,285  6#.  lid, 

—  The  official  value  of  the  Imports  £1,693,375 

—  Exports  .  £416,965 
1843.      Hie  net  produce  of  the  Customs,  Excise, 

Stamps,  Pott  Office,  &c.  .        .  £4,256,891 

—  The  Girculatinff  Medium       .        .        •  £8,000,000 
1841.     The  number  ofSavings  Banks  Depositors  77>522 

—  Amount  deposited         ....  £2,243,426 

—  The  National  Debto  of  the  United  King* 

dom  and  Ireland  having  been  conso- 
lidated, their  respective  amounts  are 
undistinguishable — but  of  the  total 
National  Debt  of  the  Empire,  there 
was  held  in  the  names  of  persons  re- 
sident in  Irehmd       .  .     £34,099,219  14«. 


—  At  an  annual  interest  of 
1843.  Hie  military  force  was,  men 

—  Costing 

—  The  naval  force,  vessels 

—  guns 


Costing 

ArmedT constabulary,  men 

Costing 


£1,183,845  18«.  4^. 

21,210 

£802,441  0$.  Hid. 

11 

233 

2,350 

£108,500 

9,043 

£512,005 


The  charge  of  the  Civil  Establishments   £2,137,253  6«.  Ocf. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND  AT  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  INVASION. 

EVIDKNCBS  OF  THB  ORIGIN  OF  THB  INHABITANTS. — THBIR  BARLY 
STRUCTURES. — CAIRNS,  CROMLECHS,  ROUND-TOWERS,  AND  STONE- 
ROOFED  CHURCHES.— POLITICAL  CONSTITUTION. — FIVE  KINGS. — 
THB  LAWS  OF  TANISTRY  AND  GAVELKIND. — INHERENT  ELEMENTS 
OF  INTERNAL  DIVISION  AND  NATIONAL  WEAKNESS. — DANISH 
SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  SEA-PORTS,  THEIR  SEPARATE  TERRITORIES, 
PRINCES  AND  CHURCH. 

The  exposition  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  people  and  the  government  in  Ireland,  is  a 
plain  summary  of  the  actual  consequences  of  the  connection  of 
that  country  with  England,  during  a  period  of  seven  cen- 
turies. To  understand  this  condition  of  things  thoroughly, 
we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  chain  of  events  out  of  which 
it  has  arisen.  A  few  broad  outlines  are  thus  rendered  necessary 
of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  mvasion,  as  well  as 
of  the  progress  and  results  of  that  unprincipled  adventure.  It  is 
only  by  producing  the  leading  causes  of  existing  circumstances, 
and  by  developing  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  set  in  motion, 
and  the  course  of  their  action,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  analyse 
with  any  clearness  the  true  nature  of  the  dominant  evils — to 
indicate  the  most  applicable  remedies — and  to  sustain  the 
policy  which  may  prevent  the  future  from  being  a  counterpart 
of  the  past. 

The  primitive  condition  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people 
supplies  a  theme  full  of  curious  interest :  it  is  grave,  varied,  in- 
tricate, and  suggestive  of  extraordinary  speculations — ^falling 
short  in  its  main  features  and  properties  of  the  romantic, 
which  demands  definite  events  and  presentable  heroes,  but  ex- 
tending a  roll  of  wonderful  incidents  and  shadowy  personages, 
which  ii^rQish  th^  true  characteristics  of  the  mysterious. 
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Few  persons  can  penetrate  the  surface  of  this  difficult  and 
comprehensive  subject,  without  receiving  a  general  impression, 
that  the  Irish  are  a  most  ancient  people,  and  were  distin- 
guished by  superior  power  and  knowledge  at  a  period  long 
anterior  to  that  in  which  we  discover  the  clear  sources  of  civi- 
lization amongst  the  leading  nations  of  modem  history.  But 
the  moment  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  grounds  of  tliat 
impression — to  trace  it  to  an  accountable  origin — to  fix  it 
satisfactorily  at  some  positive  epoch — to  apply  to  it  a  rational 
theory  of  cause  and  effect — we  find  ourselves  plunged  into  im- 
penetrable darkness,  and  are  lost  in  the  midst  of  confusion, 
uncertainty,  clashing  contradictions,  and  infinite  mysticism. 

The  learning  of  ages  has  been  sedulously  applied  to  this 
question,  without  evolving  a  single  account  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  and  institutions  of  the  country  which  is  not  con- 
fused and  perplexing  in  the  extreme.*  Three  sources  of 
information  have  challenged  the  particular  attention  of  the' 
many  disputants  and  inquirers  who  have  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  first  was  found  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Irish 
themselves,  which,  if  not  all  as  original  and  authentic  as  has 
been  represented,  are  numerous  and  valuable ;  the  second  is 
composed  of  scattered  notices  in  the  classical  authors  of 
Greece  and  Home ;  and  the  third  consists  of  the  relations  of 
pious  Christians  who  propagated  religion  in  the  island,  or  nar- 
rated its  progress  for  the  edification  of  other  nations.f  From 
the  mouths  of  these  streams  of  knowledge,  wo  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  infer,  without  much  exactness  of  detail,  three 
principal  occurrences  as  highly  probable : — Ist.  Descending 
the  current  of  classical  antiquity,  we  trace  our  first  knowledge 
of  Ireland  to  the  Phoenicians.  Those  surprising  adventurers 
passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  proceedmg  by  the  northern 

♦  The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Moore's  "  History  of  Ireland,"  in  the  "  Cabinet 
Cydopsedia,"  contains  all  the  information  that  diligent  research  and  pa- 
tient criticism  can  contribute  to  throw  light  on  the  various  theories  pro- 
pomided  to  explain  the  remote  history  of  the  country. 

t  Primate  Usher  and  Mr.  Moore  are  minute  in  the  collection  of  au- 
thorides  under  this  head,  beginning  with  St.  Cathalgus,  an  Irishman  who 
went  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  Continent,  A.D.  100,  and  died  Bishop 
of  Tarentum  in  Italy. 

VOL.  !•  B 
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shores  of  Spain,  reached  Cornwall  and  Ireland.  They  traded 
with  the  inhabitants.  Who  those  inhabitants  were,  is  another 
and  more  doubtful  question.  What  commodities  were  im- 
ported, and  what  taken  away  from  Ireland  in  exchange, 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  determine.  With  Cornwall  they 
traded  in  tin ;  but  their  commerce  with  Ireland  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture.  They  gave  the  island  the  name  of  leme, 
whence  Erin.  2ndly.  That  an  immigration  of  Spaniards  took 
place  seems  nearly  certain ;  not  only  is  the  event  supported 
by  common  tradition,  but  the  distinct  features  of  such  a  race 
are  to  this  day  discernible  in  many  districts  of  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  annalists  assert  that  they  were  led 
by  a  chief  named  Milesius,  and  supplied  a  long  succession 
of  kings.  The  name  Hibemia  is  supposed  to  have  been 
adopted  by  this  people  from  their  own  Iberia.  Srdly.  From 
quite  a  diflferent  direction  there  rushed  one  or  more  Belgic  races, 
by  the  Irish  called  Gaels  and  Firbolgs.  Some,  at  least,  of  these 
seem  to  have  preceded  the  Milesians,  and  were  crossed  and 
interrupted  in  their  career  by  hordes  from  the  North,  Scan- 
dinavians and  Danes.  Upon  no  other  supposition  can  we 
explain  the  early  mention,  by  the  oldest  chroniclers,  of  the 
people  called  Tuatha  de  Danaans.  Their  particular  deriva- 
tion seems  to  be  wrapt  in  impenetrable  obscurity;  so  that 
upon  the  whole  we  are  perhaps  only  safe  in  asserting  that 
Scandinavians  and  Danes,  from  the  north-west  shores  of  the 
European  continent,  made  frequent  descents  upon  Ireland 
before  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  when  their  enterprises 
became  matter  of  authentic  history.  There  is  room,  more- 
over, to  assert  of  these  marauders,  that  although  upon  their 
more  remote  as  well  as  their  more  recent  attacks  they  failed 
to  conquer  the  country,  they  nevertheless  obtained  possession 
of  some  of  the  best  places  along  the  eastern  shorci  and  held 
them  by  a  precarious  but  uninterrupted  tenure,  until  they 
were  found  exercising  independent  authority  in  them  by  the 
English  in  the  year  1170. 

These  abstruse  points  of  origin  are  not  those  only  on  which 
the  primeval  accounts  of  Ireland  and  its  inhabitants  open  a 
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wide  field  of  arduous  controversy.  The  honours  of  a  high 
state  of  civilization  and  learning,  at  a  very  remote  period  of 
antiquity,  have  been  claimed  for  their  forefathers  by  almost  all 
Irish  writers.  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  have  too  often 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  afiected  to  consider  that 
Uttle  or  nothing  of  value  had  been  produced  in  Ireland  before 
the  En^^ish  invasion.  Between  these  conflicting  statements 
it  is,  perfai^M,  less  difficult  to  arbitrate  fiEtirly  than  in  most 
eases  of  violent  difference.  It  appears  to  be  a  fitct,  no  less 
extraordinary  than  certain,  that  the  Christian  religion  was 
enltivatedy  in  a  pure  and  almost  apostolical  form,  with  more 
eminent  success  in  Ireland,  in  tiie  sixth  century,  than  in  any 
othor  part  of  Western  Europe.  It  also  appears  that  the  Irish 
ehiurch  was  at  the  same  time  self-governed,  and  independent 
of  the  See  of  Rome;  and  that  scholastic  establishments 
ft>ur]shed  in  the  country,  to  which  pupils  flocked  from  the 
Oontinent  in  great  numbers.  If  we  lay  aride  all  that  the  Irish 
relate  upon  this  subject,  there  will  still  remabi  other  sources 
of  information  to  place  the  matter  beyond  the  pale  of  contro- 
Verey.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  was  not  a  permanent 
state  of  things.  The  Irish  did  not  sustain  this  precocious 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  a  curious  feature 
in  modem  history,  that  Ireland  in  the  sixth  century  had 
attained  more  than  a  liberal  share  of  the  principal  elements 
of  civilization  and  knowledge,  »id  possessed  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  a  humble  rank  in  the  list  of  European 
kingdcnns.  There  seems  to  be  no  room  to  deny  that  Ireland, 
as  Oinddus  Cambr^isis  saw  it,  did  not  correspond  with  the 
same  country  as  Venerable  Bede  described  it.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  all  traces  of  the  past 
had  vanished — that  none  of  the  spirit  of  its  former  vitality 
survived — no  fruits  of  cultivation  were  preserved — or  that  the 
monuments  of  civilization  and  all  the  institutions  it  creates 
had  been  wholly  swept  away. 

Specimens  of  the  ofiicial  correspondence  called  forth  by  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  position  of  afiairs,  when  the  English 
attacked  the  country,  have  been  preserved,  and  they  induce 
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US  to  form  no  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  degree  of  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  prevailing  at  the  time  they  were  written 
amongst  the  upper  classes.  The  state  of  knowledge  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  state  of  i*eligion,  which  again  is  exemplified 
in  the  number  and  description  of  the  abbeys,  monasteries^  and 
places  of  divine  worship,  erected  and  occupied  at  the  period* 
In  the  ruins  of  these  and  other  public  buildings  we  discover 
visible  proofs  of  the  extent  to  which  civilization  and  the  arts 
had  proceeded.  Various  remains,  such  as  arms  and  ornaments 
dug  up  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  earth,  and  a  few  valuable 
relics  preserved  in  private  famiUes,  supply  interesting  additions 
.  to  this  testimony.  Incidental  notices  of  the  commerce  of  Ire- 
land are  to  be  gleaned  in  cotemporary  works,  and  when  found 
throw  a  clear  light  upon  the  mode  of  living  at  that  day.  The 
laws  of  Ireland,  the  mode  of  government,  and  the  ranks  into 
which  the  people  were  distributed  furnish  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  of  it  that  our  in- 
formation upon  this  head  of  the  inquiry  is  more  full  than  any 
other,  and  that  it  also  supplies  us  with  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  rendered  Ireland  so  distracted, 
weak,  and  unfortunate,  and  made  it  so  easy  a  prey  te  the  spoiler. 

Sir  William  Petty  seems  to  have  led  the  way  te  the  low 
estimate  and  incorrect  opinions  of  modem  English  authors 
respecting  the  civilization  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  English 
invasion. 

"  There  is,"  says  Sir  William,  in  his  "  Political  Anatemy  of 
Irelan^"^  ^'  at  this  day,  no  monument  or  real  argument  that 
when  the  Irish  were  first  invaded  they  had  any  stene  housing 
at  all,  any  money,  any  foreign  trade,  nor  any  learning  but  the 
Legends  of  the  Saints,  Psalters,  Missals,  Rituab,  &c.,  nor  geo-^ 
metry,  astronomy,  anatemy,  architecture,  engineering,  paint- 
ing, carving,  nor  any  kind  of  manufactures,  nor  the  least  use 
of  navigation,  or  the  art  military." 

Admitting  Sir  W.  Petty  s  authority  to  be,  as  it  unquestion- 
ably is,  not  only  eminent,  but  superior  to  his  age,  in  statistics 
and  political  economy,  the  passage  just  quoted  suffices  to  show 
that  he  is  not  te  be  implicitly  followed  upon  the  subject  of 
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either  Irish  or  English  antiquities.  His  first  assertion,  that 
the  Irish  had  **  no  stone  housing  at  all,^  is  loosely  expressed. 
If  the  meaning  be  private  houses,  it  is  unquestionably  true ; 
but  in  that  case  the  observation  will  convey  no  reproach, 
because  it  is  to  the  full  as  applicable  to  England  as  to  Ireland. 
Architects  admit  it  to  be  an  undisputed  fact,  that  no  private 
residences  of  stone  were  erected  in  England  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  during  which,  moreover,  brick,  if  not  first 
introduced,  was  at  best  only  revived  after  a  long  interval  of 
disuse.  Castles  and  ecclesiastical  edifices  were  the  only  stone 
buildings  in  the  country  previous  to  that  period.  The  evidence 
of  this  truth,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Sir  W.  Petty,  is,  that 
there  is  no  monument  or  real  argument  of  any  private  resi- 
dences of  stone  or  brick  to  be  found  in  England  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  reign  of  the  Seventh  Henry.  All  private  houses  were 
built  of  wood  and  plaster  up  to  that  period.  Country  gentle- 
men and  persons  of  substance  only  Uien  began  to  build  with 
stone  and  brick  ;  while  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England 
retained  the  lath  and  plaster  house  up  to  a  much  more  recent 
period.  Specimens  of  these  erections  abounded  in  London  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  nor  are  they  as  yet 
extinct.  If,  then,  lath  and  plaster  formed  the  habitations  of 
the  English  so  late  as  the  reigil  of  Henry  VII.,  it  is  unques- 
tionably not  a  reproach  to  the  civilization  of  the  Irish  that 
they  had  no  better  dwelling-places  in  the  reign  of  Henry  //.* 

*  Not  only  has  the  progress  of  refinement,  generally  speaking,  been 
much  slower,  but  the  origin  of  many  of  these  conveniences  and  comforts 
i^ich  in  England  are  now  universally  difinsed,  has  been  much  more 
recent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  There  is  a  passage  in  Holinshed 
which  exposes  the  rude  state  of  English  living  so  late  as  two  generations 
after  Henry  VII.  in  a  remarkable  manner.  "'Aiere  are  old  men,"  says  the 
Chronicler,  "  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where  I  remain,  who  have  noted 
three  things  to  be  marvellously  dtered  in  England,  within  their  sound 
remembrance ; — one  is  the  multitude  of  chimneys  lately  erected,  whereas 
in  their  young  days  there  were  but  two  or  three  m  the  uplandish  towns  of 
the  realm : — the  second  is  the  great  amendment  in  lodging, — for,  said 
thev,  our  fathers  and  ourselves  have  lain  full  oft  on  straw  paUets,  covered 
witn  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  of  dog's  wane  and  hop  harlots,  and  a  good 
round  log  under  their  heads  as  a  bolster ;  if  it  were  so  that  the  father  or 
good  man  of  the  house  had  a  mattrass  or  flock  bed,  and  thereon  a  sack  of 
chaff  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  himself  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord 
of  the  town ;  as  for  the  servants^  if  they  had  any  sheet  upon  them  it  was 
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This  View  of  the  question  leaves  us  grounds  for  no  other 
supposition  than  that  Sir  W.  Petty  must  have  understood 
by  stone  housing  such  buildings  of  stone  as  were  to  be  found 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  that  is  to  say, 
castles  and  chui*ches.  That  stich  edifices  had  been  raised  in 
Ireland  before  the  English  invasion,  cannot  be  disputed.  The 
real  arguments — the  inonuments  themselves — were  not  only 
extant  when  Sir  W.  Petty  wrote,  but  exist  to  this  day.  Nor 
are  we  at  a  loss  tot  equally  sound  proofe  to  show  that  sub- 
stantial stone  buildings  were  erected  in  Ireland  at  a  very 
remote  age — so  remote,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  reasonaMy 
doubted  whether  England  can  exhibit  architectural  relics  of 
greater  antiquity. 

The  progress  of  building  in  Ireland,  from  an  extreitaely  dis- 
tant age,  is  to  be  traced  with  clearness  and  certainty  in  a 
short  compass.  The  architectural  antiquities  of  the  country, 
in  the  first  or  oldest  class,  consist  of  cairns,  or  tonibs— crom- 
lechs, or  altars — and  raths,  also  called  moats,  or  military  forts. 
These  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  constructions  raised  by 
the  hands  of  man  in  Ireland,  and  well  defined  examples  of 
them  are  still  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  country  in  va- 
rious directions.  The  cairn  and  the  cromlech  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another — ^perhaps  with  no  great  reason. 
The  cairn  is  considered  to  have  been  a  burial  place,  upon 
which  stones  were  heaped,  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  which  honours  the  dead  by 
commemorating  the  place  of  their  interment.  Upon  this 
supposition,  the  Irish  cairn  and  the  Egyptian  pyramid  are  to 
be  regarded  as  taking  their  rise  from  the  same  feelings,  and 
only  exhibiting  difierent  eras  of  civilization  and  art.  The  Irish 
cairn  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rudest  and  most  ancient  modes 
by  which  the  human  race  attempt  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  dead ;  it  consists,  as  now  seen,  of  large  blocks  of  stone, 

well,  for  seldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from 
the  prickinfjr  straws,  tliat  ran  tnro*  the  canvass  and  razed  their  hardened 
hides  : — The  third  thing  they  tell  us  of  is  the  exchange  of  trene  (wooden) 
platters  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  or  tin ;  for  so  com- 
mon were  all  sorts  of  trene  vessels  in  those  times,  that  a  man  could  hardly 
find  four  pieces  of  pewter  in  a  good  farm-house," 
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sometimes  fire  in  nmnber,  placed  side  by  side,  and  surroimded 
by  a  circle  of  smaller  stones,  of  some  thirty  or  more  yards  in 
diameter. 

Assmning  the  cwn  to  be  a  burial-plaoe^  the  cromlech  is  to 
be  described  as  an  altar ;  perhaps,  however,  they  were  both 
originidly  one  and  the  same — places  for  the  joint  purpose  of 
devotion  and  sepulture;  between  which,  the  difference  now 
observable  may  be  the  result  of  nothing  more  than  the  greater 
d^ree  of  perfection  in  which  the  large  stones  of  some  remain, 
than  others.  In  what  are  called  cairns,  the  stones  are  smaU, 
broken,  and  in  a  heap.  In  cromlechs^  they  are  whole  and 
huge.  We  have  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
mde  masses  may  be  displaced  and  become  dilapidated,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford.  In  a  field  near  the  bridge  of  Cou8e-ma« 
Keal,  on  the  old  road  from  Waterford  to  Tramore,  there  is  a 
cromlech,  which  the  farmer  occupying  the  ground  was  some 
years  ago  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  He  succeeded  in  displacing 
the  incumbent  stone  from  its  resting-place  at  one  end,  but 
beyond  that  he  was  unable  to  move  it — ^the  immense  weight 
defied  his  exertions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  in  process  of  time  even  this  huge  mass  will  be  further 
mutilated  and  reduced.  The  first  injury  has  been  done,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  natural  oouree  of  things  in  this  world,  that 
the  work  of  ruin'  once  commenced,  always  proceeds.  The 
measure  of  the  now  incumbent  stone  is  given  in  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ryiand*s  "  History  of  Waterford,''  at  ^1  feet  long,  18  broad, 
and  from  1  to  3  feet  thick. 

If  popular  tradition  may  be  relied  on,  the  cromlech,  which 
is  also  spelt  cromleach,  was  a  Druidical  altar.  On  this,  how- 
ever, as  cm  almost  every  other  antiquarian  subject,  authorities 
disagree, — some  referring  them  to  a  different  people  and  an 
older  age  than  that  of  the  Druids.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  also  disputed.  By  some  it  is  derived  from  Crom,  Godj 
and  leac,  a  flat  stone ;  by  others  from  the  Punic  crom,  which 
has  been  translated  bowing  the  body  reverentially,  and 
lelbcht,  the  bed  of  death.  This  version  would  not  be  incompa- 
tible with  the  human  sacrifices  encouraged  by  the  priests  of 
PagM  worship,  who  are  also  said  to  have  constructed  the 
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rude  chairs  of  stone  found  in  Ireland,  in  which  they  sat  to 
dispense  public  justice, — a  custom  certainly  observed  by  the 
Brehon,  or  Irish  lawgiver,  down  to  a  recent  period. 

Perhaps  our  best  evidence  of  the  religious  application  of  the 
cromlech  originally,  is  discoverable  in  the  very  early  location 
of  churches  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  We  know  that  the 
founders  of  Christianity  in  almost  all  countries  followed  the 
sensible  policy  of  seeking  to  win  over  the  Pagan  to  the  new 
worship,  by  adopting  many  of  the  customs  and  frequenting 
the  sites  which  had  previously  been  held  sacred.  It  has  also 
been  remarked,  that  many  of  these  cromlechs,  like  our 
Christian  churches,  lie  directly  East  and  West.  There  is  a 
cromlech  on  Sugar-Loaf  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  was  selected  as  the  site  of  a  Christian 
church  which  has  fallen  into  decay,  while  the  older  relic  still 
lifts  its  stupendous  piles  to  the  sky,  to  all  appearance  as  strong 
as  when  first  it  was  devoted  to  the  barbarous  worship  of  fake 
divinities.  Strange  sight  and  mysterious  coincidence — the 
recent  Christian  temple  a  miserable  ruin,  and  the  primsBval 
Pagan  altar  towering  over  it  remains  a  perfect  and  unda- 
maged whole. 

The  tumulus,  called  a  rath,  or  moat,  occurs  even  more  com- 
monly in  Ireland  than  the  cairn  or  the  cromlech.  In  some 
districts  raths  are  to  be  found  as  thick  as  mole-hills.  There 
is  a  very  well  defined  moat  of  the  barrow,  or  earthen  kind,  at 
Ardamine,  between  Gorey  and  the  sea-coast,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford.  The  top,  or  cap,  is  particularly  well  formed ;  .the 
ravines  or  passes,  which  secured  it  as  a  place  of  strength,  are 
distinctly  visible.  The  adjoining  churchyard  of  Ardamine 
testifies  to  the  close  succession  of  the  Christian  worship  in  the 
seats  of  idolatry  ;  but  here  again,  the  church  has  fallen — the 
Pagan  temple  remains  erect. 

Another  form  of  rath-moats  with  caves  hollowed  underneath, 
and  vaulted  with  stone,  has  been  carefully  illustrated  by  Dr.  Led- 
wich : — "  About  the  year  1699,  a  Mr.  Campbell,  who  resided  in 
the  village  of  New  Grange,  observing  stones  under  the  green  sod, 
carried  much  of  them  away  to  repair  a  road ;  and  proceeding  in 
this  work,  he  at  length  arrived  at  a  broad  flat  stone,  that  co- 
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vered  the  mouth  of  the  gallery.  At  the  entrance>  this  gallery 
is  3  feet -wide,  and  2  high;  at  12  feet  from  the  entrance, 
it  is  but  2  feet  2  inches  wide.  The  length  of  the  gallery 
from  its  mouth  to  the  beginning  of  the  dome  is  62  feet; 
from  thence  to  the  upper  part  of  the  dome,  11  feet  6  inches ; 
the  whole  length,  71}  feet.  The  dome  or  cave  within  the 
long  gallery,  gives  the  exact  figure  of  a  cross;  length 
between  the  arms  of  the  cross,  20  feet.  The  dome  forms 
an  octagon  20  feet  high,  with  an  area  of  about  17.  It  is 
composed  of  long  flat  stones,  the  upper  projecting  a  little 
bdow  the  lower,  and  closed  in  imd  capped  with  a  flat  flag. 
There  are  two  oval  rock  basins  in  the  cave,  one  in  each  ann 
of  the  cross.  On  first  entering  the  dome,  not  far  from  the 
centre,  a  pillar  was  found,  and  two  skeletons  on  each  side,  not 
far  from  the  pillar.  In  the  recesses  were  three  hollow  stone 
basins,  2  and  3  feet  diameter."  * 

The  rath  caves  exmnined  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  in  1829, 
at  Garranes,  in  the  parish  of  CarrigtohiU,  about  nine  miles 
east  of  Cork,  are  interesting  remains.  The  information  ga- 
thered upon  the  occasion  tends  to  show  that,  numerous  as 
the  discoveries  of  subterranean  chambers  of  this  description 
have  been,  there  are,  in  all  probability,  even  still  a  greater 
number  unexplored.  The  Garranes  caverns  are  situated 
within  a  circular  entrenchment,  the  diameter  of  which  is  1 20 
feet.  At  the  third  of  that  space,  from  the  south  side,  ap- 
peared a  circular  pit,  about  7  feet  in  depth,  and  measuring 
d|  feet  in  diameter.  From  this  pit  (which  probably  had  been 
a  chamber,  the  roof  having  fallen  in)  two  holes,  resembling  the 
entrances  to  fox-earths,  descended  at  an  angle  of  about  20  de- 
grees into  chambers  of  a  depressed  beehive-like  make,  excavated 
from  the  soil,  which  is  a  stifl*  clay  mixed  with  gravel.  These 
holes  or  passages  (in  size  barely  sufficient  to  allow  a  man  to  creep 
through  them)  respectively  led  to  a  chamber,  formed  as  just 
described,  without  any  masonry ;  and  from  each  of  these  a  like 
communication  led  to  a  third  chamber,  from  which  there  was 
a  similar  passage  into  a  fourth.  Here  the  passage  into  a  fifth 
♦  Ledwich's  Antiquities,  p.  44, 
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chamber  was  blocked  up  with  large  stones,  two  or  three  of 
which  were  removed ;  the  confined  space  the  workman  was 
placed  m,  made  it  impossible  to  open  the  commmiication  with- 
out more  time  and  labour  than  could  have  been  devoted  to  the 
investigation,  and  the  examination  terminated. 

The  dimensions  of  the  chambers  varied  from  7  to  8  feet 
in  diameter,  and  in  form  they  were  between  the  oval  and 
the  circle.  The  plan  and  section  of  the  entrenchment,  with 
measurement  published  by  Mr.  Croker,  present  at  a  glMice  a 
better  idea  of  their  relative  situations  than  can  be  conveyed 
by  description.  A  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  was  found 
in  these  chambers  when  discovered,  and  the  IVagm^t  of  a 
quern  or  hand-mill. 

Within  a  circle  of  five  miles  round  Oarranes,  there  are  no 
less  than  fourteen  circular  entrenchments  remaining.  They 
are  called  by  the  country  people,  when  speaking  of  them  in 
Irish,  indiflferently,  "  Lis''  and  "  Rath,''  md  in  English,  "the 
Danes'  Fort,"  or  "  the  Old  Port."  Mr.  Croker  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  these  works  were  thrown  up  by  the  native  Irish, 
around  their  little  wigwam  settlements,  as  a  defence  f^^ainst 
any  sudden  attack  from  an  enemy  or  from  wolves,  and  that 
subterranean  chambers  or  cellars  were  formed  for  granuries,  or 
as  secure  depositories  in  time  of  danger  for  their  rude  pro- 
perty.* 

The  military  rath,  or  fortified  stronghold,  displayed  no  mean 
art,  and  could  only  have  been  erected  by  persevering  labour. 
Two  specimens  of  this*  style  of  building  exist — one  the  St«g 
Port  in  Kerry,  of  which  there  is  a  model  made  by  the  Dublin 
Society;  the  other  is  on  the  summit  of  a  small  mountain, 
802  feet  high,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lough  Swilly.  The 
latter  rath,  which  is  called  the  Griananf  of  Aileach,  has  been 

*  Solent  et  subterraneos  specus  aperire,  eosque  multo  insuper  fimo  one- 
rant,  suffiigium  hiemi,  et  receptacmum  fhifpbus,  quia  rigorem  frigomm 
dusmodi  locis  moUiunt;  et  si  quando  hostis  advenit,  aperta  popiulatur, 
abdita  autem  et  defossa,  aut  ignorantur  aut  eo  ipso  faUunt,  quod  qwereUda 
sunt. — Tacitus,  De  Moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  16. 

t  Grianan  has  been  varioasly  translated; — ^by  some  it  is  taken  to  mean 
tbe  Sun,  in  which  sense  as  AUeach  means  a  stone  habitation — Grianan 
Aileach  would  mean  the  Stone  Temi^  of  the  Sun.  Mr.  Petrie,  in  the  chap  - 
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minately  described  with  eonsiderableleaminginthe  "  Memoir  of 
the  Ordnance  Surrey  of  Ireland."  There  is  a  gradual  ascent 
for  about  a  mile  from  the  base,  terminating  within  a  fbw  hun-^ 
dred  feet  from  the  top  in  an  apex,  which  is  circular  and  pre- 
cipitous. The  view  from  this  is  extensive  and  imposing.  The 
summit  is  approached  by  a  road  formed  between  two  ledges  of 
rock,  and  defining  in  its  course  three  concentric  ramparts^ 
crowned  by  the  Ckxshel  or  Keep,  which  consists  of  an  area  of 
77  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  enclosed  by  a  circular  stone  widl 
slophig  inwards,  which  is  from  11  to  19  feet  in  breadth,  and 
now  about  6  feet  high,  though  conjectured  to  have  been  in  its 
original  state  twice  if  not  three  times  that  height. 

The  remahis  of  a  well-formed  gateway  are  seen  at  the  en- 
trance— ^the  lintels  of  the  doorways,  though  displaced,  are  ly- 
ing in  front.  In  what  may  be  described  the  inner  face  of  the 
keep,  two  hollow  galleries  have  been  formed  in  the  thick  wall, 
about  five  feet  high.  They  are  covered  with  flat  stones,  unce- 
mented,  and  are  entered  from  the  area.  In  one,  but  not  in  both, 
is  a  recess  with  a  seat :  to  reach  their  doors  you  pass,  on  the 
inside  &ce  of  the  wall,  two  flights  of  steps  whidi  lead  to  a  ter- 
race. The  masonry  of  this  building  deserves  attention;  it  is  of 
uncemented  stone,  similar  to  that  found  in  other  Irish  cashds 
or  fortress  keeps,  and  aflbrds  G^tisfactory  proof  that  the  stones, 
which  average  2  feet  in  length,  had  been  regularly  prepared 
for  the  building,  and  squared  with  the  hammer,  though  not 
chiselled. 

Of  the  frequent  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  affix  a 
particular  era  to  these  works,  it  is  not  too  much  to  observe, 
that  a  few  are  ingenious,  many  tiresome,  all  conjectural,  and 
none  satisfactory.  We  are  safe  in  affirming  that  they  are  v^ 
old,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  first  rude  efibrts  in  stone 
building  in  Ireland  were  the  flag-roofed  caves — and  the  second 
the  uncemented  cut  stone  fort.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  both  must  have  preceded  the  English  invasion  by  many 
centuries.     That,  however,  is  not  the  thought  which  strikes 

ter  on  Antiouities  in  the  Ordnance  Memoir,  interprets  Grianaa  as  sync- 
nymous  witn  Dun,  fortress  or  palace^  and  calls  Grianan  Aileach  a  noyal 
Palace. 
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the  mind  most  powerfully,  while  we  pause  to  contemplate  the 
remains  and  dimensions  of  these  massive  structures.      How 
wild  and  mysterious  the  mode  of  life  followed  by  the  people,  of 
whose  strong  hands  these  were  the  <pilsome  labours !  How 
multitudinous  must  not  the  nation  have  been,  which  furnished 
the  heaps  of  bones  still  lying  blanched  and  unconsumed  under 
the  scattered  stones  of  the  damaged  but  undestroyed  cairn — 
and  who  required  altars  for  their  congregations  so  huge  and 
elevated  as  the  cromlech !   How  powerful  they  who  could  have 
formed  such  retreats  as  these  long  subterranean  vaults  and  such 
high  defences  as  the  Staig  Fort  and  Grianan  Aileach !  Imagine 
them  now  covering  the  hill  side  in  the  open  face  of  Heaven, 
and  bending  under  the  natural  impulse  of  the  human  heart  to 
venerate  God,  and  now  crouching  into  their  vaulted  caverns 
to  save  life  from  violence  and  property  from  plunder!    How 
far  removed  the  age  and  how  primitive  the  people,*  whose  habits 
and  pursuits,  whose  devotions  and  warfare,  are  described  in 
the  vast  ruins  of  these  strange  monuments !  How  natural  and 
excusable  upon  the  part  of  their  descendants,  the  boast  of  a 
high  antiquity,  and  the  pretensions  to  a  degree  of  aboriginal 
civilization,  not  less  wonderful  for   its    grandeur  than  its 
rudeness ! 

Akin  to  these  relics  of  obscure  antiquity,  are  the  round 
towers  of  Ireland,  which  mark  another  stage  in  the  progress 
of  architectural  improvement.  Of  these  buildings,  so  peculiar 
in  their  form,  which  appear  all  over  the  country  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  be  distinctively  national,  and  have  suggested  so 
many  theories,  and  furnished  so  many  occasions  for  antiquarian 
disputation,  the  balance  of  the  evidence  adduced  inclines  de- 
cidedly to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  Pagan  monuments  of 
sepulture  and  worship.  Under  the  foundations  of  those  which 
have  been  examined,  askeleton  has  been  foundstretched  with  the 
head  to  the  East.  Christian  buildings  they  could  not  have  been 
originally,  however  they  may  have  been  subsequently  adopted 
as  belfries,  because  no  such  style  has  ever  been  used  in  the 
edifices  of  that  form  of  worship — ^a  form,  moreover,  never  known 
to  indulge  in  fanciful  novelties  or  national  peculiarities,  but 
to  have  held,  wherever  it  penetrated,  one  catholic  and  uni- 
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versal  rale  in  all  things.  At  the  same  time  these  towers  must 
have  been  reli^ous  in  their  objects  or  uses,  or  they  would  not 
be  so  often  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cairn.  This 
fact  seems  to  decide,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  their  age  as 
succeeding  the  cairn  and  preceding  the  church.  They  are  all 
roofed  with  stone,  a  proof  of  building  at  a  very  early  age.  One 
of  the  smallest  and  most  perfect  of  them  is  at  Timahoe,  in  the 
Queen'^s  County,  where  again  the  eye  is  struck  by  the  succes- 
sion of  different  religious  edifices  on  the  same  site.  Here  the 
earthen  rath,  the  cairn,  the  round  tower,  and  the  Christian 
church  appear  together — the  rath  and  round  tower  perfect, 
the  Christian  church  a  ruin  ! 

The  next  step  in  architecture  was  church  building,  which, 
beginning  in  wood,  seems  to  have  proceeded  to  uncemented 
stone  walls  with  a  thatched  roof,  and  about  the  eighth  century 
to  have  certainly  reached  mortared  stone.  Venerable  Bede 
states  that  Finianus,  a  holy  Irishman,  built  a  church  on  Lin- 
disfome,  for  the  bishop's  see,  which  was  formed,  not  of  stone 
but  of  spliced  oak,  and  thatched  with  reeds,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  country,* — and  Ledwich,  quoting  the  opinion  of  Bishop 
Usher,  who  says  that  stone  churches  were  unusual  (morem 
insolitumf)  amongst  the  British  and  Irish,  refers  to  the  old 
Chapel  of  Glastonbury,  in  Spelman,  and  to  Greensted  Church 
in  Essex,  as  instances  of  the  wooden  and  wattled  churches  of 
the  ancient  Irish.  So  far  the  natives  of  the  two  countries 
seem  to  have  been  on  a  bvel.  The  dimensions  of  these  build- 
ings were  small.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  stone-roofed 
chi^>el,  one  of  which,  a  venerable  curiosity,  is  at  Killaloe.  Led- 
mch,  following  the  general  opinion,  supposes  that  such  small 
chapels  were  founded  for  the  preservation  of  relics,  and  re- 
peats the  common  observation,  that  the  work  is  so  good,  and 
the  stone  so  firmly  embedded  in  well-made  mortar,  that  even 
now  no  nin  will  penetrate  through. 

The  small  buildings  in  Glendalough  show  further  advance- 
ment. We  have  here  the  stone  roof  style  and  other  improve- 
ments, as,  the  church  itself,  the  chapel  for  relics  attached,  and 

•  Bede,  lib.  3,  c.  25.  t  Usser.  Sillog.  73?. 
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a  first  approach  to  a  steeple,  modelled,  perhaps,  from  the 
round  tower.  The  size  of  the  church  is  22  feet  by  15,  height 
20  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  3  ft.  6  in.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  tower  is  about  60  ft. ;  the  entrance  door  is  6  ft. 
8  in.  high,  2  ft.  5  in.  wide  at  top,  and  2  ft.  8  in.  at  bottom. 
There  was  one  window  of  sculptured  freestone,  which  was 
carried  away  and  ground  into  powder  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

The  stone-roofed  church  continued  to  be  built  until  it  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  architectural  merit.  Ckmnac'^s 
Chapel,  which  forms  a  principal  portion  of  that  noble  pile  of 
ruins,  the  rock  of  Cashel,  affords  decisive  proofs  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  remark.  Ledwich,  whose  motto  should  have  been 
Nil  adtnirariy  is  content  to  observe  that  this  is  a  curious 
building — ^he  would  not  have  exceeded  the  truth  if  he  had 
added  beautiful.  SimpUcity,  proportion,  and  finished  work- 
manship distinguish  the  plan  and  all  its  parts  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  resemblance  it  bears  to  St.  Peter's  Ohurch, 
Oxford,  with  Grimbald's  crypt  beneath,  built  about  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century,  was  pointed  out  by  Ledwich,  who,  ever  on 
the  alert  to  rank  Irish  antiquities  in  the  lowest  grade,  thinks, 
however,  that  Oormac's  Chapel  must  be  more  modem.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  its  high  antiquity  is  shown  in  the  plan,  which 
is  not  cruciform ;  and  as  no  one  has  been  bold  enough  to  deny 
its  existence  before  the  English  invasion,  it  furnishes  a  bright 
link  to  the  chain  of  evidence  that  shows  the  extreme  incorrect- 
ness of  Sir  W.  Potty's  remark  as  to  architecture  and  the  arts 
of  ancient  Ireland. 

The  specimen  of  church  building  presented  in  Cormac's 
Chapel  would  be  sufficient,  if  it  stood  alone,  to  induce  a  beh'ef 
that  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Ireland  were  successful 
patrons,  not  of  architecture  simply,  but  of  sculpture,  painting, 
and  the  other  ornamental  works,  the  cultivation  of  which  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  throughout  Europe  tended  to 
liberalise  the  minds  of  men  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and  to 
fiEicilitate  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts.  But  we  do  not 
rest  for  satisfactory  evidwoe  upon  this  point  upoi|  conjectural 
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infereneeB  w  Cormac's  Chapid  only.  In  other  parts  of  Irdand 
eeeleeiaatical  remains  are  still  visible,  which  show  that  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  carving  in  wood  and  metals  were  no 
unfrequent  means  of  embellishment  in  that  country  before  the 
year  1170.  Upon  the  present  occasion  it  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  this  remark  from  a  few  distinct  quarters, — 
the  chief  of  which  are,  the  ruins  of  Glendalough,  just  spoken 
of,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow — ^the  abbey  of  Knoclanoy,  in  the 
county  of  GfUway — and  the  old  church  of  Ardmore,  near  the 
round  tower  of  the  same  name,  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

Glendalough  is  one  of  the  most  striking  places  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Peeply  embedded  on  all  sides  between  high  moun- 
tains, which  oast  a  peculiar  shade  of  gloom  over  its  cold 
recesses,  is  a  solitary  valley,  in  which  are  found  the  ruins  of 
seven  churches,  one  round  tower,  and  distinct  vestiges  of  a 
town,  of  which  only  some  broken  stones  now  challenge  obser- 
vation.   This  is  Glendalough— the  valley  of 

''  The  lake  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbles  o'er " 

And  whether  we  revert  to  the  past,  and  reflect  upon  the 
vicissitudes  which  have  so  completely  swept  away  all  the 
buildings  and  the  people  that  in  far  gone  ages  made  the  now 
still  and  sequestered  spot  busy  with  life  and  knowledge ;  or 
whether  we  contemplate  the  lofty  summits  of  those  wide-spread 
mountains,  with  their  dark  sides  of  heath  and  turf,  and  their 
wild  untenanted  wastes,  frowning  silently  upon  the  lake  and 
little  river  below,  the  place  is  one  every  way  likely  to  produce 
a  deep  impression.  It  breathes  the  aur  of  religious  awe — 
there  are  very  few  scenes  more  truly  solemn  or  effectively 
sublime.  It  is  equally  great  in  its  associations  with  bygone 
years — ^their  piety  and  learning — and  in  the  present  beauties 
of  a  scenery  ahnost  perfect  in  its  kind. 

Glendalough  and  Knockmoy,  having  been  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  CSambrensis,  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  denial 
as  the  labour  of  Irish  hands.  £very  author  who  has  noticed 
them,  has  commemorated  the  merits  of  the  ancient  relics  with 
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which  they  abound.  The  hierarchy  must  have  been  rich  who 
built  these  and  other  such  structures.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, derive  their  wealth  from  the  sources  by  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  then  commonly  supplied.  They  were  not 
formally  subjected  to  the  Roman  pontiff  before  the  synod  of 
Kells  in  1152  ;  they  paid  his  holiness  no  Peter's  pence,  and 
received  no  tithes  before  the  English  invasion.  Their  kings 
and  chiefs  a])pear  to  have  inflicted  violent  Avrongs  upon  them. 
Dr.  Lingard  says,  that  for  more  than  two  centuries  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Armagh  was  occupied  by  individuals 
of  the  same  lineage  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  in  regular  suc- 
cession. Of  these  only  six  were  clergymen,  the  rest  were  lay 
chieftains  who  enjoyed  the  substantial  emoluments  of  the  see 
without  discharging  the  episcopal  functions. 

Amongst  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Ireland,  no  mean 
place  is  to  be  assigned  to  Psalters,  and  the  carved  boxes  in 
which  they  were  preserved.  These  have  been  made  a  subject 
of  particular  research  by  Sir  W.  Betham,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.  His  volume  contains  specimens  of  the  style  of  these 
productions — as  to  their  penmanship,  the  paintings  that  illus- 
trated them,  and  the  carved  covers  in  which  they  were  pre- 
served. Of  these  covers  or  boxes,  there  is  one  in  the  Museum 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  has  been  described  by 
General  Vallencey ;  another  belongs  to  the  family  of  O'Donnell 
in  Mayo ;  two  are  in  the  possession  of  Sir  W.  Betham,  and 
others  are  known  to  be  preserved  in  different  places.  The 
former  are  respectively  named  Dimma's  box,  the  Caah,  and 
the  Meeshac.  Dimma's  box  is  so  called,  because  the  ma- 
nuscript it  contains  is  subscribed  by  Dimma  Mac  Nathi, 
the  son  of  Nathi,  a  relative  of  St.  Colgan,  and  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  that  saint  as  a  person  di3tinguished 
for  his  skill  in  penmanship.  This  refers  the  manuscript  to  the 
beginnmg  of  the  seventh  century.  Dimma's  box  is  of  brass 
plated  with  silver,  and  it  contains  an  illuminated  copy  of  the 
Gospels  in  Latin.  The  Caah  is  a  brass  box  94  inches  long, 
with  a  plate  of  chased  silver  inserted  into  one  of  brass  at  the 
top. 
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To  these  evidences  of  the  extent  to  which  the  clerical  body 
in  Ireland  promoted  learning  and  the  arts,  long  before  the 
English  invasion,  others  might  be  added.  They  are  uncalled 
for  here.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  mode 
of  living  and  habits  of  the  Irish  people  generally  corresponded 
with  the  degree  of  civilization  thus  manifested.  Stone  castles 
had  been  built  and  inhabited  by  the  native  Irish  sovereigns, 
but  they  were  far  from  conunon ;  their  chief  palaces,  not  ex- 
cepting that  of  Tara,  were  of  slight  structure,  but  extensive 
dimensions.  Though  built  in  the  12th  century,  of  plastered 
wood,  there  was  often  a  good  deal  of  wealth  in  one  shape 
or  other  collected  within  them.  We  may  safely  aflftrm,  that 
if  they  had  been  formed  of  substantial  materials,  we  should 
be  able  to  trace  more  remains  of  their  foundation  than  are 
known  to  exist. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  another  remark  while  lin- 
gering upon  the  subject  of  the  primitive  church  of  Ireland. 
We  have  spoken  of  its  learning  and  its  piety — we  have 
shown  that  it  must  have  been  wealthy,  and  that  beyond 
all  doubt  a  Uberal  genius  and  cultivated  taste  directed  many 
of  its  labours  and  survive  in  its  monuments ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  nation  did  not  in  these  respects  par- 
take of  the  high  character  of  the  church.  This  has  led 
some  writers,  ill  read  in  the  authorities  which  decide  the 
question,  to  impugn  the  superior  reputation  of  the  ancient 
church.  There  certainly  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  between 
the  degree  of  civilization  evinced  by  the  Irish  people,  and  the 
benefits  the  Irish  church  is  known  to  have  conferred  by  her 
schools,  which  were  crowded  with  foreigners,  and  her  mission- 
aries, who  spread  religion  and  philosophy  through  distant 
countries.*    If  we  reflect  a  little,  however,  we  shall  be  able  to 

*  Quos  omnes  Scoti  libentissime  Buscipientes  victum  els  quotidianum 
sine  pnetio,  libros  quoaue  ad  legendum  et  magisterium  gratuitmn  pnebere 
cnrabant.— Fen.  Bed.  Hist.  Eccles.  Otnt,  Ati^flican.  lib.  3,  cap.  27. 

Dr.  Ledwich,  wbo,  thougb  an  Irbbman,  was  perhaps  as  depreciating  a 
writer  as  ever  treated  of  Insh  afiairs,  took  credit  to  himself  for  making  it 
evident  that  the  Irish  attained  uncommon  eminence  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries. — AntiquUies  qf  Ireland,  p.  312. 
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reconcile  a  contradiction  more  apparent  than  real.  All  priest- 
hoods are  exclusive  bodies — that  of  the  Catholic  church,  par- 
ticularly in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  was  mainly  in- 
fluenced in  its  systems  of  education,  and  the  forms  of  its  colle- 
giate foundations,  by  a  desire  to  make  its  own  members  accom- 
plished. Wherever  schools  were  opened,  they  were  intended 
to  enlist  and  prepare  recruits  for  the  church,  and  were  fre- 
quented by  no  others.  The  instruction  prepared  for  such 
persons  was  very  different  from  the  infonnation,  simply  reli- 
gious, imparted  to  the  public.  The  monk  within  his  convent 
relieved  and  diversified  the  long  hours  of  confinement  and 
prayer  with  occasional  study,  became  a  scholar,  and  trans- 
mitted his  learning  to  his  successor ;  while  the  peasant  out- 
side the  walls  remained  as  ignorant  of  these  pursuits,  and  as 
little  benefited  by  the  mental  improvement  thus  attained  and 
enjoyed,  as  if  they  had  never  found  their  way  to  the  spot.  In 
short,  monasteries  were  schools  of  sanctity  and  erudition,  but 
it  was  the  peculiar  policy  of  their  founders  to  withdraw  from 
the  world,  and  rarely  to  exhibit  or  spread  abroad  in  society  the 
knowledge  and  virtue  possessed  and  practised  within  theil* 
precincts,  except  as  examples  and  inducements  to  procure 
neophytes.  They  led  a  secluded  life,  shared  nothing  with  their 
fellow  men,  and  retained  their  prizes  to  themselves,  holding 
them  out  as  objects  of  envy  and  ambition  to  swell  the  number 
of  their  followers  by  the  distinction  and  immunities  they  con- 
ferred. As  no  acts  were  considered  more  meritorious  than 
monastic  gifts  and  endowments,  so  the  institute  gained  every- 
thing, the  country  nothing,  in  the  way  of  letters.  The  early 
church  taught  religion,  not  education — and  all  its  colleges  were 
model  schools  for  priests.  We  should  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  in  Ireland,  or  any  other  country,  during  the 
middle  ages,  a  learned  church  and  an  illiterate  people.  The 
learning  of  the  cloisters  was  like  the  learning  of  our  modem 
universities — an  accomplishment  never  addressed  to  the  people 
at  large,  and  neither  influencing  nor  improving  their  condition. 
What  does  the  shopkeeper  or  mechanic  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge gather  or  imbibe  from  those  seats  of  science  and 
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scholarship!  Are  they  more  hummne,  accomplished,  or  en- 
lightened than  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  other  towns ! 
Eren  so  may  we  look  without  surprise  on  the  ignorance  im- 
puted to  the  ancient  Irish ;  while  their  priests  taught  the 
learned  languages  to  foreigners,  and  were  apostles  of  science 
and  religion  for  successive  centuries. 

The  great  ornaments  of  the  primitive  church  of  Ireland 
were  monks  called  Culdees,  eminent,  according  to  all  Catholic 
and  Protestant  writers,  for  exemplary  piety  and  knowledge. 
It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  time  of  their  origin — ^the  flourishing 
period  of  their  career  was  irom  the  beginning  of  the  6th  to 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  They  are  particularly  dis- 
tinguished as  the  founders  of  the  great  monasteries  of  lona 
and  Lindisfame,  and  as  the  missionaries  who  converted  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Northumberland  to  Christianity. 
A  host  of  writers,  from  Venerable  Bede  down  to  Archbishop 
Ush^,  bear  testimony  to  their  extraordinary  merits.  They 
preferred  small  islands  as  the  sites  of  their  establishments,  of 
which  Moanincha  in  Burros  in  Ossory  was  highly  celebrated. 
They  were  independent  of  Bx)me,  and  diflSBred  in  many  forms 
and  ceremonies  from  that  See.  The  decline  of  their  order  may 
be  dated  from  the  period  at  which  the  papal  influence  began 
to  be  felt  in  Ireland.  Other  religious  societies  gradually  sup- 
plied their  place,  without  preserving  the  character  for  erudi- 
tion for  which  they  were  eminent. 

Our  accounts  of  the  political  condition  of  Ireland  are  gene- 
rally dear  and  sufficiently  authoritative.  When  the  English 
arrived  they  found  five  kings  in  the  country — ^those,  namely,  of 
Meath,  Connaught,  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Leinster.  Of  these 
the  king  of  Meath  was  the  chiefs  or  king  paramount,  and  was 
entitled  to  take  precedence  and  receive  tribute  from  the  others. 
The  form  of  a  plurality  of  kings  appears  to  have  originated  at 
an  early  period.  The  rank  next  to  royalty  was  that  of  Tanist, 
or  king  elect.  Next  came  the  Carfinny,  a  prince  or  chieftain 
who  held  his  province  or  petty  principality  subject  to  the  local 
sovereign,  but  with  distinct  rights  to  administer  justice  and 
carry  on  peace  and  war.  Judges,  called  Brehons,  Seannachies,  a 
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a  body  of  historiographers,  genealogists,  and  bards,  who  were 
poets  and  musicians,  composed  the  remaining  orders  of  society. 
The  mass  of  the  people  existed  in  a  state  of  abject  dependence 
and  distress.  Some  were  Betaghs,  a  sort  of  slave-villein  or 
adscripti  glebce — others  were  freemen,  but  scarcely  less  miser- 
able. 

The  character  of  the  government,  and  the  condition  of  the 
people,  were  determined  by  two  principal  laws  which  led  and 
rode  over  all  others,  and  kept  the  country  ever  restless,  dis- 
tracted and  oppressed.  These  were,  the  law  of  tanistry,  by 
which  the  kings  and  princes  were  made  elective,  and  a  land 
law  somewhat  similar  to  the  gavelkind  of  England.  According 
to  the  forms  of  tanistry,  the  reigning  king  or  chieftain  had  no 
power  over  the  succession — the  son  was  not  necessarily  heir  to 
the  father,  though  the  inheritance  followed  in  the  same  blood. 
On  the  contrary,  the  king  and  tanist  were  elected  together, 
the  king  to  reign,  and  the  tanist  to  guard  the  right  of  succes- 
sion ; — which  generally  meant,  to  succeed  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy,  which  he  was  too  often  tempted  to  create.  All 
members  of  the  family  were  eligible;  and  it  is  needless  to  add, 
that  where  the  right  to  elect  was  given,  the  power  to  depose 
would  be  assumed.  Incessant  feuds  and  interminable  wars 
flowed  in  a  turbid  stream  and  stormy  succession  from  a  law 
which  was  so  well  calculated  to  enable  the  cunning  head  and 
the  strongest  hand  to  carry  all  before  them.  The  form  of 
election,  however,  as  has  too  often  happened  in  the  case  of 
other  institutions  convertible  to  mischievous  ends,  is  reported 
to  have  been  peaceful  and  significant  when  duly  observed.  A 
public  assembly  was  convened,  generally  on  the  hill-side ;  and 
the  kings,  chieftains,  and  principal  men  taking  their  proper 
stations,  the  new  tanist  was  declared  by  acclamation.  A  chief 
then  arose,  and  standing  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
with  a  long  white  and  unknotted  wand  in  his  hand,  addressed 
the  future  potentate  in  such  words  as — "  Receive  this  auspi- 
cious emblem  of  your  dignity,  and  remember  in  your  life  and 
government  to  imitate  the  rod  in  its  white  purity  and  recti- 
tude— ^being  straight  and  without  knots — so  that  no  evil  tongue 
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may  have  room  to  asperse  the  candour  of  yomr  actions  with 
blackness,  no  corruption  prevent  your  justice,  and  no  ties  of 
friendship  make  it  partial.  Take,  therefore,  upon  you  in  a 
lucky  hour  the  government  of  this  people,  and  exercise  the 
power  here  given  you  with  perfect  freedom."" 

The  gavelkind  of  Ireland  was  about  the  worst  of  all  laws : 
no  people  could  possibly  advance  in  civilization  under  such  a 
system.  By  that  law  all  property  was  a  common  holding  in 
principle,  but  the  division  was  made  by  the  chief — so  that 
whenever  the  head  of  a  sept  or  family  died,  or,  as  oftener  hap- 
pened, was  violently  removed,  his  successor  distributed  all  the 
lands  anew,  and  naturally  rewarded  his  own  followers  with 
large  shares,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  who  had  supported  his 
enemy.  The  general  confusion  and  poverty  inseparable  from 
a  tenure  of  property  at  once  so  precarious  and  arbitrary, 
requires  no  comment.* 

Codes  of  the  Brehon  laws  of  Ireland  are  still  in  existence, 
and  from  them  the  leading  features  of  the  judicial  system  of 
Ireland  have  been  diligently  gathered  by  many  writers.  The 
brehons  are  conceived  to  have  belonged  to  particular  families. 
They  sat  on  the  hill-side  on  stone  chairs  to  hear  causes  and  see 
judgment  executed.  Their  principles  of  morality  were  lax  ; 
they  admitted  of  compensation  for  murder  and  other  crimes 
by  a  fine,  called  Eric ;  recognized  no  distinction  between  legi- 
timate and  illegitimate  children ;  and  caused  the  hair  and 
beard  to  be  shorn  as  ignominious  punishments. 

Of  the  remaining  evidences  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
when  invaded,  the  more  striking  are  to  be  derived  from 
Engiish  sources,  and  they  are  sufficiently  clear  upon  the 
points  to  which  they  refer.  In  dress  they  appear  to  have 
been  rather  refined  at  an  early  period.     We  have  no  accounts 

*  These  Irish  laws  of  tanistry  and  gavelkind  seem  to  have  been  fairly 
apprehended  by  the  English  Judges,  who  decided  that  the  chief  was  seized 
oT  his  territory  as  a  lord  of  his  demesne ;  that  the  tanist  by  the  custom  of 
the  country  was  also  seized  of  certain  lands;  and  that  the  custom  farther 
was,  that  every  kinsman  of  the  chief  had  a  parcel  of  land  to  live  upon,  and 
vet  that  no  estate  passed  thereby ;  but  that  the  chief  for  the  time  being, 
Dy  custom' time  out  of  mind,  might  remove  the  said  kinsmen  to  other 
lu&ds  at  his  pleasure. 
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of  half-dad  Irishmen  expoBmg  their  naked  akin,  barbarously 
punctured,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  sister  isle  described  by 
William  of  Malmesbury.  The  dresses  of  the  kings,  diiefs, 
brehons,  bards,  soldiers^  imd  common  people  are  preserved, 
and  they  are  far  frcMU  indicating  poverty  or  a  want  of  taste, 
lanen  vests,  cloaks,  trowsers,  and  boots  appear  to  have  been 
common  to  all  classes.  They  weiu*,  says  Cambrensis,  moderate 
dose  capuchins,  or  hooded  mantles,  covering  the  shoulders 
and  coming  down  to  the  elbows,  composed  of  various  colours 
and  stripes,  and  for  the  most  part  sewed ;  underneath  fallins 
or  jackets,  coloured  trowsers  and  leather  buskins  called 
brogues  for  the  feet,  made  of  one  piece,  and  tied  mth 
latchets  round  the  ankles.  They  had  long  beards,  and  kHig 
hair  behind,  upon  which  they  particulariy  prided  themsdves. 
Ledwich  quotes  an  Icelandic  Chronide  antecedent  to  the  visit 
of  Cambrensis,  of  the  date,  namely,  of  1129,  from  Johnson's 
"  Antiquities  of  the  Celtic  Scandinavians,""  by  which  it  appears 
that  tl^  Irish  dress  at  that  period  consisted  of  a  shirt,  trowsers 
tied  with  thcmgs  passing  under  the  feet,  a  mantle  and  cap. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  abundant 
unconijradicted  proofs  to  show  that  the  Irish,  when  invaded, 
were  by  no  means  an  uncivilized  people  in  the  article  of  dress. 
Of  their  mode  of  living,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  our  means 
of  information  are  not  equally  satisfactory.  Their  wealth  was 
prindpally  agricultural,  and,  as  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
suggests,  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  being  derived  from  pasturage 
rather  than  tillage.  *  Their  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep 
were,  consequently,  numerous  and  valuable.  Their  trade  has 
given  occasion  to  much  disputation.  It  is  certain  that  a 
people  wearing  linen  and  woollen  cloths  must  have  had  an  ex- 
t^isive  commerce  in  those  articles — but  whether  that  com- 
merce was  internal  and  derived  from  native  manufactures,  or 
external  and  imported,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  at  the 
present  day.  More  than  one  modem  writer  has  contended 
that  the  Irish  not  only  made  but  exported  lin^i  and  woollen 
cloths.  Unfortunately,  there  is  scarcely  a  record  or  evidence 
upon  this,  as  well  as  almost  every  subject  illustrative  of  the 
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ancient  state  of  the  country,  whidi  has  not  long  been  swept 
violeatly  away.  In  this  respeeti  Irel/ftnd  has  suffered  perhajNS 
more  severely  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  Danes, 
in  the  predatoiy  incursions  they  so  frequently  made  during 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  destroyed  all  the  manuscripts  and 
monuments  that  fell  into  their  iumds — and  of  the  ^^  works 
which  ese[^)ed  their  ravages  by  fiir  the  greater  part  was  con- 
anmed  during  feur  eentnries  of  wars  with  the  ^E^igUsh."  In 
this  general  dearth  of  information,  a  few  incidental  matters 
rekAei  by  CsmbreDsis  are  particularly  valuable..  The  Welsh 
priest  teUs  us  that  Dermod  Mac  Murrogh  repaired  to 
Bfistcd,  "because  it  was  a  place  of  frequent  commercial 
intercourse  with  Ireland."  Now  the  trade  must  have  been 
eensiderable,  which  in  tb»b  period  wo«ld  have  supported  a 
frequent  iat^rcourse.  It  is  eertajo  that  the  Irish  imported 
alMres  from  Bristol :  o^e  of  the  excuses  put  forth  to  justify 
the  Eogljsh  invasion,  was  the  grievous  extent  of  the  Irish 
eommerce  in  Euglfah  slaves — a  practice  which  bad  proceeded 
to  such  A  hei^t,  as  to  be  made  the  formal  subject  of  eccle- 
fiiastifal  censure  at  Anna^.  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that 
the  Irish  exported  cattle  and  imported  slaves  I  Cambrensis 
a|^o  mioTBBA  us,  that  when  Fitzst^dben^  at  the  siege  of  Wex- 
toci,  soug^  to  iiktimidate  the  natives  by  burning  the  diips 
in  which  he  arrived,  be  destacoyed  "a  vesseJ,  laden  with  wine 
and  CQ^m,  iatdy  come  out  of  England."  The  same  writer 
fifftfaer  conmiends  the  abundance  of  Poictou  wine  he  found 
in  Irdand^  as  well  as  its  excellent  usquebsgh.  Then  we 
leforxi  from  other  sources,  that  the  Irish  bsewed  ale  and  had 
«gi9i  mills  Bt  ibis  p^od.  The  ecdesiastical  muniments  for 
.  the  iound^Q^  vA  cndowme^^  of  churches  and  monasteries, 
fiseserved  in  various  publications,  make  frequent  mention  of  the 
tithes  on  ale,  and  of  the  mills  upon  the  lands  so  transferred. 

The  best  numismatic  writes  concur  in  stating  that  we  have 
no  specimens  of  money  coined  by  the  native  Irish,  and  that 
the  «uly  mints  established  in  the  country  were  Danish  and 
Elfish.  All  the  old  coins  found  in  the  country  bear  the 
atamp  eitiher  jof  the  Dane  or  the  Norman.    Nevertheless,  it 
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appears  certain  that  the  Irish,  though  they  may  not  have 
minted  money,  were  rich  ia  gold  and  silver.  The  old  anna- 
lists and  ecclesiastical  writers  often  speak  of  ounces  of  gold 
and  silver  paid  in  large  quantities,  either  by  way  of  tribute, 
ransqp,  or  gifts  to  the  church.  The  Irish  also  had  many 
ornaments  wrought  in  the  precious  metals — such  as  gold 
chains,  collars,  bracelets,  and  rings.  How  far  these  were, 
either  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  Irish  manufacture,  it  seems  now 
impossible  to  establish  by  positive  evidence.  At  the  same  time, 
the  fair  presumption,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, unquestionably  is,  that  the  natives  were  skilled  in  the 
workmanship  of  metals,  and  made  their  own  ornaments  and 
weapons. 

Brave  as  the  Irish  unquestionably  were,  they  ranked  as  a 
military  people,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  behind  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Their  arms  were  few,  and  their  defences  simple. 
They  fought  with  the  sword  and  shield,  the  spear  and  a  battle 
axe,  and  wore  no  mail.  This  fact,  more  than  any  other,  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  the  intercourse  between  Ireland  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  by  no  means  intimate.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  we  should  be  able  to  find  some  traces  of  chivalry 
amongst  a  people  naturally  so  high  spirited  and  enthusiastic  ; 
and  we  should  also  find  the  Irish  warrior,  who  has  never  fought 
without  honour,  sometimes  leading  the  van  in  the  crusades. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case :  the  Irish  appear  to  have  had  no 
chivalry,  and  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  crusades.  They 
were  thus  cut  off  from  the  two  great  sources  of  JJuropean  refine- 
ment during  the  middle  ages;  and  it  is  in  all  probability  to  the 
wants  which  they  sustained  and  the  inferiority  which  they 
betrayed,  when  compared  with  the  English  in  this  respect, 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  low  estimate  formed  of  their  civili- 
zation by  all  but  native  authors. 

There  is  an  accomplishment,  however — music — ^in  which 
the  Irish  have  always  been  allowed  to  excel.  Cambrensis  dwells 
at  great  length,  and  with  the  highest  praise,  upon  the  state  in 
which  he  found  this  art  cultivated  in  Ireland.  He  declares 
that  the  Irish  were  incomparably  before  every  other  nation 
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vrith  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  eminently  distinguished  by 
their  skill  in  symphony  and  execution.*  In  his  time  the 
instruments  in  use  were  the  harp,  drum,  and  a  sort  of  bells 
called  Crotals,  which  were  chiefly  used  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  The  harp  of  Brian  Boroim  is  preserved  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  the  very  instrument  used  by  the  ancient 
Irish  is  thus  to  be  judged  of.  The  bagpipe,  by  general  con- 
sent, is  regarded  as  a  modem  invention,  and  it  is  curious  to 
remark  that  the  harp — certainly  the  national  instrument — is 
no  longer  in  common  use.  The  bagpipe  alone  now  furnishes 
the  music  of  the  country  and  the  common  people ;  the  harp  is 
scarcely  ever  met  with  out  of  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  and 
even  by  them  it  is  not  practised  as  generally  as  its  beauty  and 
nationality  deserve. 

The  high  state  of  cultivation  in  which  we  find  the  art  of 
music  amongst  the  ancient  Irish  is  not  to  be  ascribed  merely  to 
the  natural  genius  of  the  people.  The  bards  were  a  privileged 
order  of  men,  enjoying  consideration  in  society,  and  specially 
retained  as  members  of  the  state  retinue  of  kings  and  chief- 
tains. The  influence  which  men  thus  honoured  would  naturally 
acquire  in  society,  aided. by  the  popular  influence  of  their  art, 
would  necessarily  stimulate  them  to  great  proficiency.  In 
early  ages,  they  were  not  musicians  only,  but  poets  and  histo- 
rians, deHvering  down  from  age  to  age  the  national  annals,  and 
the  achievements  of  the  great  families,  their  patrons,  in  verses 
which  they  sung  or  recited  to  music.  In  this  respect  the 
Irish  claim  the  same  origin  and  occupation  for  their  bards, 
which  the  early  history  of  the  poetry  of  almost  all  nations 
ascribes  to  a  similar  race  of  songsters.  In  Ireland,  however, 
the  bard  retained  his  position  and  his  power  to  a  later  period 
than  in  other  countries.  Spenser  found  the  Irish  bard  in 
the  sixteenth  century  an  influential  member  of  society,  held 
in    the   highest   regard.     It    was    his   "  profession   to   set 

*  Prae  omni  natione  quam  vidimus  incomparabiliter  instnicta  est. 
Mimm  quod  in  tanta  tarn  praecipiti  di^torum  rapacitate  musica  seriatim 
proportio  et  arte  per  omnia  indemni  mter  crispaios  modules,  organaque 
muUipliciter  inthcata,  tarn  suavi  velocitate,  tarn  impari  paritate,  tarn 
discordi  concordia  consona  redditur  et  completur  melodia. 
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forth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men ;  and  none  daired  dis* 
please  him,  for  fear  to  nm  into  reproach,  and  hfi  xpade 
infamous  in  the  mouths  of  all  men."'  Spenser  caused  their 
poems  to  be  translated ;  and  he  confesses  that  ^'  ihey  surely 
savored  of  sweet  wit  and  good  invention,  but  skilled  not  of  the 
goodly  ornaments  of  poetry;  yet  were  they  sprinkled  with 
some  pretty  flowers  of  their  natural  device  which  gave  good 
grace  and  comeliness  unto  them.*"  In  other  respects,  the 
author  of  the  ^  Faery  Queen^  is  not  so  eulogistic  of  his  brother 
poets.  ''They  seldom,""  he  adds,  ''choose  unto  themselves 
the  domgs  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of  their  poems,  but 
whomsoever  they  found  to  be  most  licentious  of  life,  most  bold 
and  lawless  in  his  doiogs,  most  dangerous  and  desperate  in 
all  parts  of  disobedience  and  rebellious  daring,  him  they  set 
up  and  glorify  in  their  rithms,  him  they  praise  to  the  people, 
and  to  young  men  make  an  example  to  follow*""  This  cha- 
ract^  the  bard  continued  to  preserve  for  some  time  after  the 
wars  of  Elizabetii's  reign,  but  as  the  power  of  the  old  Irish 
families  was  broken,  the  ^ories  of  the  bard  faded  away  and 
became  gradually  extinct.  like  the  ivy,  however,  that  con- 
tinues  green  after  the  oak  that  supp<nrted  it  has  lost  life  and 
sap,  the  bard  survived  for  awhile  the  ruin  of  the  families  whose 
favourite  he  had  been.  We  find  him  Ungeriqg  on  until  the 
^ghteenth  century,  when  Caxolaa,  the  last  of  his  order, 
flourished.  With  him,  the  only  link  connecting  the  ancient 
usages  of  Ireland  with  modem  tkne,  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  away ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  both  as  a  poet 
and  a  musictan  the  last  Irish  bard  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
race  from  which  he  was  descended. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  state  of  Ireland,  when  the  English 
crossed  the  sea  to  seize  upon  the  island,  must  be  held  to  have 
been,  in  all  the  esseatial  points  of  government,  as  well  as  in  its 
civil  and  religious  institutions,  of  a  kind  to  render  either 
greatness  or  happiness  unattainable  by  the  people,  and  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  invader  impossible  on  t^e  part  of 
their  pentarchy.     The  niuab^  of  those  coordinate  kings,* 
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the  absolute  power  of  each,  the  d^>eQdeiice  of  the  church 
upon  their  arbitrary  will,  the  law  of  taaietry,  which,  as  soon 
as  a  carfiony  or  chief  was  adopted  by  the  popular  voice,  set 
up  in  the  tanist  elect,  arival  panting  to  succeed,  and  therefore 
I»t>nipt  to  depose,  the  ruling  authority ;  the  Brehon  law  of 
garelkind  pr(»nulgating  the  doctrine  of  a  community  of 
prc^)erty,  but  leaving  the  implication  of  the  rule  to  the  strong 
hand  of  power — these  laws  and  customs  tended  to  keep  some 
of  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature  constantly  in  a  state  of 
excited  action,  to  unsettle  the  be^t  relations  of  kindred  and 
jnx^perty,  and  to  involve  all  men  and  all  things  in  the  incessant 
swell  and  turmoil  of  apprehension,  violence,  and  change. 

It  is  as  a  consequence  of  this  defective  constitution  of 
thills — a  constitution  rife  with  the  elements  of  internal  divi- 
sion and  national  weakness, — and  not  through  any  want  of 
biavery  or  strei^th  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that  we 
find  the  Danes  settled,  when  the  Knglish  arrived,  in  the  best 
parts  of  the  island,  and  possessed  of  civil  and  religious  powers 
and  immunities,  which  the  Irish  resented,  bat  could  not 
refuse.    The  tenacity  with  which,  under  every  change  of  cir- 

bsblf  eoggefltdoublB  tomany  miderB  of  the  ralidity  of  the  jn^tentions  to 
a  high  state  of  civilization  in  remote  agee  so  minutely  and  complaoestiy 
described  by  the  Irish  annalists.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  contended  that 
the  same  reasoning  would  also  lead  us  to  deny  the  claims  to  a  high  anti- 
quity set  up  by  the  same  authorities.  But  the  second  conclusion  would 
not  be  equally  legitimate  with  the  first.  Society  may  continue  to  subsist 
under  very  simp£  modifications  and  the  rudest  forms  of  government  for 
an  unlimited  period.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country  are  not  necessarily 
shown  to  be  new  as  a  nation,  and  to  possess  no  tiUe  to  ancient  descent, 
when  their  manners  of  life  and  mode  of  government  are  found  to  be 
wholly  inartificial.  But  the  case  is  altered  when  the  question  of  refined 
civilization  is  raised.  Of  that  the  form  of  |^ovemment  and  the  character 
of  the  institutions  of  a  coimtry  afford  a  fair  and  decisive  test.  All  the 
accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the  origin  of  nations  impress  upon  the  mind 
a  belief  that  principalities  constituted  one  of  the  earliest  conditions  in 
which  mankind  were  brought  under  control,  and  rendered  submissive  to 
authority.  At  first,  the  pnncipality,  in  point  of  fact,  was  litUe  more  than 
a  natural  extension  of  the  rule  of  a  father  over  his  fEonily.  The  number 
of  principalities  in  a  coimtry  may,  therefore,  be  properly  referred  to  as  so 
many  proofs  that  the  people  amongst  whom  they  are  found,  although  not 
therefore  necessarily  new,  have  at  least  profited  but  littie  by  the  general 
history  of  the  human  species,  and  the  progress  of  civil  institutions  in 
realms  beyond  their  own. 
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ciimstances,  those  hardy  pirates  clung  to  the  sea-ports,  and 
retained  a  potent  interest  in  Ireland,  is  one  amongst  the 
many  emrious  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  comitry.  Ev^i 
Brian  Boroim,  famous  for  his  victory  over  them  at  Clontarf, 
A.D.  1014,  did  not  succeed  in  ejecting  them  from  their  old 
positions.  Peter  Walsh,*  who  wrote  his  "  Prospect  of  Ire- 
land" upon  the  authority  of  Oratianus  Lucius  and  Keating,  two 
very  decided  members  of  the  patriotic  school  of  authors,  bears 
direct  testimony  to  this  fact.  Separate  lands  appear  to  have 
been  reserved  as  the  territory  of  the  Ostmen,  who  were  ruled 
over  by  their  own  princes,  and  so  far  differed  from  the  Irish 
church  as  to  send  their  bishops  to  England  for  consecration. 
Important  rights  and  privileges  these,  which  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  Irish  would  have  granted  if  they 
could  have  withheld.  The  English  found  it  prudent  to  ratify 
and  continue  them ;  but  ere  long  the  Danes  ceased  to  appear 
as  a  distinct  race  in  Ireland. 

*  "About  the  end  of  Brian  Boraimh's  rdgn  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  beinff 
all  over  in  peace,  and  flouriahing  with  all  earthly  bleseinffs  under  him,  and 
no  more  Danes  in  the  land,  but  such  a  certain  number  m  artificers,  handi- 
craftsmen and  merchants  in  Dublin,  Wexford,  Watcrford,  CoriL  and  lAme- 
rick,  as  he  thought  and  knew  could  be  mastered  at  any  time  if  they  should 
rebel." — Progped  qf  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  347, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OUTLINES  OF  THB  HISTORY  OF  THB  CONNECTION 
WITH  ENGLAND. 

THB  INVASION.  —  PROPBRLY  8PBAKIN0,  NO  SUCH  THING  AS  ▲ 
GOVBRNMBNT  IN  IRELAND  FOR  SUCCBS8IVB  CBNTURIB8. — BN0LI8H 
BARONS  AND  IRISH  CHIBFS  FOUGHT  FOR  ASCBNDANCY,  AND  BOTH 
VNITBD  AGAINST  THB  CROWN  WHBNBVBR  IT  INTBRFBRBD  TO 
RBDUCB  THBM  TO  ORDBR  OR  SUBMISSION. — THB  CHURCH  OF  ROMB 
AND  THB  IRISH  CLBBGY  ABANDONED  THB  PBOPLB  IN  THBIR 
STRUGGLE  WITH  THB  INVADERS. — SAVAGE  CRUELTIES  OF  BOTH 
ENGLISH  AND  IBISH. — STRONGBOW,  FITZSTEPUEN,  FITZGERALD, 
RAYMOND  LB  GR08,  HENRY  II.,  JOHN. — INJURIOUS  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  THE  COUNTIES  BY  HENRY  II.,  AND  AGAIN  BY  JOHN,  TO  THEIB 
FOLLOWERS,  WHOSE  POSSESSIONS  AND  PRIVILEGES  WERE  INCOM- 
PATIBLE WITH  GOOD  GOVERNMENT. 

Almoot  all  authors  who  have  hitherto  written  the  History  of 
Ireland,  have  fallen  into  a  common  error.  Because  the  History 
of  England  relates,  in  books  and  chapters,  divided  according  to 
the  successive  reigns  of  the  kings  who  ascended  the  throne, 
the  acts  performed,  and  the  occurrences  evolved  while  they 
were  in  power,  it  has  been  assumed  that  a  corresponding  dis- 
tribution of  events,  and  a  constant  recognition  of  the  same 
governing  rule  of  action,  are  to  be  observed  with  propriety  in 
narrating  the  affiurs  of  Ireland.  But  there  is  this  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  cases  of  the  two  countries ; — in  the  one 
the  king  did  reign  and  govern — ^in  the  other  he  did  not.  The 
facts  themselves,  and  their  spirit  also,  are  completely  falsified, 
when  the  history  of  Ireland  is  represented  as  a  history  of  the 
administrations  of  the  various  sovereigns  who  held,  for  cen- 
turies together,  the  parchment  titles  of  lords  and  kings  of 
Ireland.  The  letter  of  the  law,  it  is  true,  gave  the  right  of 
sovereignty,  and  vindicated  its  assertion ;  but  the  right,  how- 
ever formallysetup,  was  long  not  really  enjoyed.  Forgeneration 
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after  generation,  the  kingly  authority  in  Ireland,  like  the  effigy 
in  the  sister  countr)%  which  was  placed  by  way  of  ornament 
upon  the  coffin  of  the  deceased  monarch,  when  his  body  lay  in 
state,  was  no  more  than  the  unsubstantial  type  of  nominal 
greatness,  and  the  emblem  of  a  power  that  no  longer  existed. 
This  first  misconception  as  to  the  true  materials  and  proper 
mode  of  treating  Irish  history,  has,  up  to  a  very  recent  period, 
led  to  a  long  maze  of  error  and  confusion.  Setting  out  with  a 
false  gtiide^  and  mistaking  an  hypothesis  for  a  principle,  writer 
after  writer  has  gone  blindly  forward,  and  never  fallen  upon  the 
right  path.  That  there  was  no  one,  during  the  long  interval 
comprised  by  the  ages  which  have  passed  from  the  invasion  to 
the  present  time,  clear-sighted  enough  to  penetrate  the  truth, 
is  not  to  be  supposed  \  but  truth,  when  particularly  disagree- 
able, is  generally  eithet  suppressed  altogether,  or  so  mystified 
and  distorted  as  not  to  be  easily  recognized.  For  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  centuries,  a  correct  narrative  of  Irish  affiurs 
would  have  detracted  from  the  reputation  of  the  monarch,  and 
offended  the  pride  of  a  great  people :  on  that  account  no  such 
narrative  was  presented  by  popular  English  writers.*     During 

*  This  general  remark  is  not  to  be  received  without  special  limitations. 
The  Baron  Flnglas,  Sir  J.  Daves,  and  even  Spencer, — but  particularly  Sir 
John, — bore  memorable  testimony  to  the  true  state  of  Ireland,  and  laid 
bare,  with  considerable  ability,  many  pregnant  causes  of  its  misgovem- 
ment  and  distress.  It  may  be  doiibted,  however,  whether  their  works 
were  as  well  known  as  they  deserved  to  be ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  pro- 
duced no  immediate  effect.  Hume,  who,  however  fairly  he  may  be  found 
fault  with  for  inaccuracy  of  detail  and  occasional  partiality,  possessed 
extraordinary  powers  of  comprehension  and  judgment  as  a  political  writer 
— taking,  in  all  his  views,  the  widest  range  of  observation,  and  deriving 
from  it  inexpressibly  correct  and  profound  impressions — Hume  unques- 
tionably saw  the  history  of  Ireland  in  its  true  light ;  but  he  entertained  an 
iU-concealed  contempt  for  the  subject,  and  evidently  did  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  develop  it.  In  our  own  time,  an  admirable  analysis  of  the 
legal  history  of  Ireland  has  been  drawn  in  a  single  chapter  by  the  learned 
author  of  the  "  Constitutional  Histoiy  of  England."  Kor  have  the  events 
of  Irish  historv  failed  to  meet  with  able  modem  authors :  these  have  been 
correctly  distributed,  according  to  their  true  bearings,  into  correct  epochs, 
by  Doctor  Cooke  Taylor,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Ireland,"  a 
very  meritorious  little  work,  which  condenses  clearly  the  facts  of  Irish 
history,  as  they  occurred,  into  a  small  compass.  Later  still,  Mr.  Moore, 
as  observed  in  another  note,  has  collected  all  the  information  that  diligent 
research  and  patient  critieism  could  bring  forward  to  throw  light  upon  the 
history  of  his  country. 
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bj  fkr  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  referred  to,  any  man 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  king  did  not  reallj  govern  Ire- 
land, would  have  been  seized  as  a  disloyal  libeller,  and  muti- 
lated on  the  piUoiy,  if  not  gibbeted  at  Tyburn,  or  beheaded  at 
the  Tower.  What,  nevertheless,  are  the  plain  fkcts !  From  the 
invasion  of  Henry  II.  to  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  any  thing  that  deserves  the  name, 
ot  atiswered  the  purposes,  of  a  government  in  Ireland.  The 
Eng&h  barons,  who  obtained  land  in  the  country,  fought  for 
superiority  over  the  Irish  kings  and  chieftains,  or  against  each 
othet,  and  held  a  barbaric  supremacy,  now  one  and  now 
another,  as  numbers,  extent  of  possessions,  violence,  and  stra- 
tagem happened  to  favour  their  quarrels.  Force  of  arms  bein^ 
their  fitst  and  common  title  to  their  estates,  they  recognized 
no  other  means  of  strengthenfaig  or  increasing  the  stake  they 
enjoyed  than  the  sword  which  had  carved  it  out ;  and  they 
were  ever  ready  to  turn  that  weapon  i^nst  the  king  their 
master,  or  each  other,  upon  the  slightest  fear  of  injury,  or  the 
most  distant  hope  of  gain.  Adventurer  foUowed  adventurer 
upon  the  teeming  field  of  Irish  attack  and  spoliation;  and  each 
in  his  turn,  as  he  seized  his  tract  of  land,  set  himself  up  to  be 
what  the  original  Irish  chief  had  been — the  master  of  life  and 
death  upoh  his  own  estate,  and  the  possessor  of  despotic  and, 
often,  royal  power. 

For  no  less  a  period  than  400  years,  the  invaders,  alike  un- 
able to  reduce  the  native  chiefs  to  submission,  or  to  compose 
their  own  jealousies,  continued  to  maintain  a  brutal  warfare  for 
the  division  of  the  plunder  which  it  was  impiously  pretended 
that  God  and  the  church  had  given  to  their  arms.  The  long 
reign  of  Elizabeth  favoured  the  royal  authority  in  an  eminent 
degree,  by  enabling  that  vigorous  woman  to  prosecute  a  series 
of  well-ainied  measures  for  the  subjugation  of  the  country  and 
ite  various  potentates.  At  one  time  the  irresistible  force  of 
stem  perseverance,  and  an  unscrupulous  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
money,  seemed  to  have  reduced  all  parties  and  factions,  indi- 
genous and  immigrant,  to  a  comparatively  decent  state  of  al- 
legiance ;   but  the  success  was  transitory  and  unreal.    Vast 
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interests  were  destroyed — ^potent  families  crushed — and  peace 
prevailed,  but  it  was  the  peace  of  desolation.  A  general  civil 
war  broke  out  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  which  the  Irish 
chieftain  and  the  English  baron  fought  side  by  side  as  con- 
federated opponents  of  the  royal  authority.  The  horrors  of 
all  former  conflicts  and  insurrections  were  again  repeated  in 
their  most  aggravated  forms ;  for  religion,  which  during  suc- 
cessive centuries  of  incessant  violence  does  not  appear  to  have 
•  ever  once  exercised  the  benignant  influence  belonging  to  her 
character,  in  composing  dissensions,  stopping  the  eflusion  of 
blood,  or  m  succouring  law  and  justice,  had  now  been  intro- 
duced as  a  keen  and  active  promoter  of  the  general  insubordi- 
nation. To  the  hatred  of  hostile  races,  the  flerce  jealousy  of 
rival  modes  of  divine  worship  was  superadded,  and  the  strife 
that  had  been  savage  became  henceforward  demoniacal.  At 
length  Oliver  Cromwell,  after  laying  monarchy  a  headless  trunk 
in  the  dust  in  England,  threw  himself  upon  Ireland,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  disciplined  fanatics  ;  and  finding  few  friends, 
supporters,  or  well-wishers  in  that  country,  rushed  over  its  de- 
voted surface  with  the  destructive  rage  of  a  fiery  scourge,  and 
swept  all  before  him  into  general  ruin.  To  him,  the  native 
Irish  and  English  settler — the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant — 
were  alike  hateful  and  hostile ;  and  he  gave  them,  one  and  all, 
up  indifferently  to  the  sword,  casting  their  goods  to  the  flames^ 
and  their  lands  to  the  despoiler,  with  an  indiscriminating 
cruelty  and  hardened  impartiality  unparalleled  in  history. 

Thus  prostrated,  the  Irish  party  suffered  much,  but  the  old 
English  party  more :  in  point  of  fact,  the  rude,  domineering 
sway  of  the  barons  never  recovered  the  deadening  shock  which 
Cromwell  dealt  it.  But  though  greatly  humbled  and  enfee- 
bled, they  were  still  powerful  enough  to  prevent  a  perfect  re- 
establishment  of  the  king's  government  upon  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  From  that  time  forward  we  find  them  inde- 
fatigably  employed  in  i*etarding  the  slow  approach  to  constitu- 
tional order,  which  they  no  longer  dared  to  resist  with  open 
force.  ThLs  conduct,  in  process  of  time,  led  to  an  obdurate 
system,  devised  and  maintained  by  the  great  possessors  of 
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land,  against  which  the  royal  authority,  and  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  the  constitution,  proved  equally  unavailing.  The  aris- 
tocracy banded  themselves  into  a  faction,  and  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  country  still  a  means  of  greatness  to  themselves, 
and  of  weakness  to  the  empire.  In  this  proceeding,  a  refined 
use  was  made  of  the  last  element  of  mischief  that  had  been 
thrown  into  the  agitated  sea  of  Irish  discontent ;  and  for  three 
c^ituries,  reUgious  animosities — not  yet,  unfortunately,  alto- 
gether appeased — convulsed  the  land,  and  afforded  the  leading 
members  of  a  few  great  families  an  opportunity,  of  which  they 
availed  themselves  enormously,  to  turn  the  dissensions  of  the 
people  against  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
secure  to  themselves  all  the  power  and  patronage  that  were  to 
be  derived  from  ^^managing  iC — (for  such  was  the  expression) 
— ^for  the  ministry  in  London. 

Certain  families  were  recognized  as  ^''undertakers**  The 
Boyles  or  Beresfords,  for  instance,  having  considerable  interest 
and  influence,  undertook  the  office  of  governing  Ireland  upon 
certain  terms,  which  were  always  matter  of  arrangement  with 
the  English  cabinet.  Once  the  compact  was  entered  into,  the 
latter  abandoned  the  administration  to  the  undertakers,  and 
gave  themselves  no  further  concern  in  the  aflhirs  of  the 
country.  The  more  the  religious  sects,  in  contending  with 
each  other,  committed  crimes  and  follies,  the  more  the  great 
aristocratic  job  prospered,  and  entailed  afflicting  consequences. 
Heavy  was  the  punishment  which  Ireland  was  doomed  to  un- 
dergo as  the  penalty  of  religious  dissension,  excited  by  severe 
task-masters,  who,  studious  only  of  their  own  gain,  cared 
noUung,  while  that  was  secured,  for  the  country  itself.  They 
were  men  who  never  once  laboiured  to  bring  out — but,  on  the 
contrary,  sought  rather  to  depreciate  and  keep  down — the  na- 
tional interests.  They  perceived,  that  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  suppressed  and  extinguished  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges to  which  the  constitution  gave  a  title,  they  retained 
more  facile  and  resistless  instruments  of  personal  emolument 
and  family  aggrandisement.  Thus,  while  the  penal  law  pre- 
vented the  Catholic  from  holding  land,  the  commercial  law 
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would  not  permit  even  the  Protestant  to  trade  abroad.  On 
the  same  iniquitous  principle,  sharp  restrictions  and  impolitic 
regulations  were  imposed  upon  manufactures  and  internal 
commerce,  by  which  all  ranks,  sects,  and  interests  were  in* 
jured  and  depressed  in  common.  In  this  way  the  grossest 
wrongs  were  accumulated  upon  the  country,  from  which  at 
last  relief  crept  tardily  in,  as  the  administration  of  the  cen- 
tral government  and  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  British 
constitution  began  to  penetrate  the  country,  and  extend  itself 
equally  into  all  places  and  amongst  all  classes.  Of  that  great 
and  generous  work,  desired  for  centuries,  commenced  many 
years  ago,  now  far  advanced,  but  as  yet  uncompleted,  it  is  gra- 
tifying to  know,  that  broad  as  is  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  into  which  politics  have  divided 
the  statesmen  and  people  of  these  dominions,  each  has  ne- 
verthdess,  of  late  years,  contributed  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
its  share  of  service  towards  the  consummation  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  we  are,  however  tardily,  at  last  approaching.  In 
placing  the  Roman  Catholics  upon  a  constitutional  level  with 
their  fellow-subjects  in  the  other  parts  of  th^  empire,  the 
leaders  and  ornaments  of  both  parties  appeared  so  nearly 
agreed  in  the  main  principles  upon  which  Ireland  should  be 
governed,  that  there  is  now  little  more  required  than  a  steady, 
moderate,  and  impartial  application  of  the  equal  laws  which  all 
concur  in  thinking  should  be  in  force,  to  insure  to  Ireland  the 
possession  and  profitable  enjoyment  of  every  advantage  to 
which  nature,  circumstances,  or  their  own  energies  can  en- 
title, adapt,  or  advance  her  inhabitants. 

That  this  happy  condition  might  have  been  attained  with 
ease  ere  now,  can  hardly  be  denied ;  for  the  causes  which 
have  stood  in  the  way,  and  prevented  its  accomplishment,  might 
at  any  time  have  been  soon  found,  if  they  had  been  seriously 
sought  for.  They  lie  at  the  surface,  and  meet  the  eye  upon  a 
slight  inspection  of  the  ground.  They  are  the  last  lingering 
remains  of  a  system  which  no  statesman  will  venture  pubUdy 
to  defend,  though  some  do  not  scruple  privately  to  uphold. 
To  show  how  they  come  to  be  continued,  it  is  necessary  to 
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relate  how  they  sprang  up,  and  grew  strong.  They  are  the 
direct  products  of  the  peculiar  form  of  misgovemment  under 
which  Ireland  has  suffered.  They  are  to  be  deduced,  with 
logical  precision,  from  their  premises ;  and  thus  a  short  ab- 
stract and  review  of  the  history  of  Ireland  becomes  here  unar 
voidable.  According  to  the  sense  in  which  that  history  is 
read,  will  the  actual  state  of  the  country  be  well  or  ill  sippre- 
bended.  He  who  understands  the  true  nature  of  the  policy 
upon  which  it  has  been  governed,  will  perceive  the  reality  of 
the  effects  it  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  expose ;  and  he 
only  will  be  qualified  to  judge  with  clearness  and  impartiality 
of  the  improvements  most  imperatively  required,  and,  most 
essential  of  all,  of  the  measures  which  we  should  be  most 
careful  never  to  reproduce. 

We  proceed  to  show  then,  that  the  history  of  Ireland  is,  in 
the  mam,  the  history  of  a  few  great  famiUes,  originally  holding 
independent  principalities  of  a  feudal  character,  rivalling  each 
other  in  the  extension  of  their  extravagant  immunities  and 
unbounded  possessions ;  and  as  these  were  m  the  kpee  of  time 
wrested  with  difficulty  from  them,  still  forgmg  bolts  and  bar- 
riers for  the  preservation  of  their  power  and  ascendancy  under  a 
new  form.  By  these  men  were  the  pits  and  channels  dug  into 
which  the  tide  of  Irish  events  was  precipitated  for  ages ;  and 
so  strong  and  turbulent  was  the  current,  while  choked  as  well 
as  directed  by  their  contrivance,  that  though  broken  in  its 
course,  and  dispersed  into  many  different  streams,  it  absorbed 
and  confounded,  now  in  one  torrent  and  now  in  another,  the 
various  fortunes  of  the  first  proprietors,  and  the  fate  of  ihe 
country  they  strove  to  make  their  own. 

While  surveying  this  wild  scene,  another  image  forces  itself 
strongly  upon  the  mind.  We  are  not  only  struck  by  the  bold 
and  irregular  features  of  the  landscape,  but  observe  that  the 
plan,  as  it  were,  of  a  fit  mansion  to  crown  it,  and  form  the  proper 
inducement  to  its  reclamation,  was  formed  at  an  early  period. 
We  mark  the  site  chosen,  the  ground  dug  for  the  foundations* 
the  scaffolding  raised,  and  various  materials  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion brought  abundantly  together  for  the  work.      Yet  after 
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the  lapse  of  ages,  no  building  appears :  something  of  the  plan 
has  been  preserved,  and  the  scaffolding  is  still  standing ;  but 
further  progress  has  not  been  made.  During  aU  this  long 
interval,  however,  architects  without  number  or  interruption 
have  been  employed ;  and  one  has  varied  the  plan — another 
put  up  a  shed :  now  an  effort  has  been  hastily  made  to  con- 
struct one  detached  portion,  and  now  another,  as  a  favourable 
opportunity  invited,  or  the  pressure  of  circumstances  de- 
manded ;  and  around  this  irregular,  incomplete,  and  unsightly 
piece  of  patchwork,  the  old  scaffolding  rotting  into  ruins  is  still 
to  be  traced,  marking  in  its  ruined  outline  how  stately  and 
perfect  was  the  edifice  contemplated  by  the  original  plan,  and 
encouraged  by  the  local  circumstances. 

The  invasion  of  Ireland,  like  the  siege  of  Troy,  seems  to 
have  been  intimately  connected  with  an  affiur  of  gallantry. 
The  story  is  characteristic :  Dermod  Mac  Murrogh,  a  man 
powerful  both  as  to  extent  of  possession  and  personal  qualities, 
who  swayed  the  broad  domains  reaching  from  Dublin  to  Wex- 
ford southward  and  westward,  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  Limerick, 
with  the  title  of  King  of  Leinster,  fell  in  love  with  Dervorgal, 
the  young  and  lovely  wife  of  O'Rorke,  an  aged  prince  who 
governed  Brefihy  (now  Leitrim).  Dermod  appears  to  have 
been  that  description  of  person  not  unfrequently  considered 
pleasing  to  the  fair.  He  had  a  good  figure,  great  bodily 
strength,  was  brave  and  boastful,  and  a  favourite  with  the 
lower  orders  and  the  clergy,  whose  regard  he  conciliated  by 
profuse  liberality.     Cambrensis,*  who  knew  him,  describes  him 

*  The  first  account  of  the  Enfflish  invasion  was  written  by  Gerald 
Bany,  a  Welsh  priest,  who,  after  the  fashion  of  his  own  and  a  utter  age, 
is  generally  known  and  quoted  by  the  name  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  He 
was  related  to  the  Fitzgeralds,  and  visited  Ireland  twice, — once,  out  of 
curiosity,  in  11 7 1 » in  their  company ;  and  afterwards  as  preceptor  to  John, 
when  created,  by  his  father,  lord  ot  Ireland.  Altogether  he  spent  eighteen 
months  in  the  country,  employing  a  friend,  Bertrand,  when  he  left  it,  to 
collect  information  for  six  montns  after.  He  occupied  five  years  in  writing 
five  books,  of  which,  when  published,  he  confessed  himself  inordinately 
vain,  anticipating  from  them  fame  throughout  all  ages. 

"  Ore  leffar  populi,  ])erque  omnia  secula,  fama. 
Si  quid  habent  veri  vatum  prsesidia,  vivam. 

As  soon  as  they  were  completed  he  repaired  to  Oxford^  and  imitating 
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thus  : — '^  Dermod  was  a  man  of  tall  stature  and  great  body  ; 
a  valiant  and  bdd  warrior  in  his  nation ;  by  constantly  halloo- 
ing and  crying  out,  his  voice  had  become  hoarse ;  he  chose  to 
be  feared  rather  than  loved ;  oppressed  his  nobility  greatly, 
but  greatly  supported  and  advanced  the  poor  and  weak.  To 
his  own  Idndred  he  was  rough  and  grievous,  and  hateful  to 
strangers;  he  would  be  against  all  men,  and  all  men  were 
agunst  him."  According  to  the  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
Lambeth  Palace, — thitherto,  butno  longer  unanimously,  ascribed 
to  his  secretary  O'Regan, — ^he  had  invaded  O'Neil  in  the  North, 
Mac  Colman  in  Meath,  O'CarroU  and  O'Rorke  in  Brefifhy. 
From  the  three  first  he  took  hostages ;  from  O'Rorke,  alone, 
he  and  his  men  suffered  a  defeat ;  so  that  while  he  wooed  the 
wife,  he  had  cause  to  hate  the  husband.  Having  once  enter- 
tained this  passion,  he  appears  to  have  been  neither  slow  nor 
scrupulous  in  finding  means  to  gratify  it.  He  pursued  his 
love  so  fervently,  by  letters  and  messengers,  that  in  the  end 
DervoTgal  sent  him  ^ord  that  she  was  willing  to  yield,  and 
f4>pointed  a  time  and  place  at  which  she  would  be  found. 
Dermod  accordingly  assembled  his  forces,  and  falling  upon 
O'Rorke's  territory  during  his  temporary  absence,  carried  off 
his  wife.     After  spoiling  the  country,  he  returned  to  his 

the  style  of  the  classical  authors  of  Greece,  he  read  the  five  books  aloud 
in  a  formal  meeting  of  the  sitting,  continued  for  thr^e  successive  days,  of 
the  Faculties  and  the  public.  On  each  day  he  gave  a  grand  entertainment, 
— the  first  was  devoted  to  the  public  generally ;  the  second  to  the  doctors, 
professors,  and  principal,  scholars ;  the  third  to  the  scholars,  military,  and 
Durgesses.  Irish  writers  have  covered  this  work  with  indignant  censures, 
but  it  condemns  itself;  the  ignorance  it  displays,  as  that  the  Shannon 
empties  itself  northwards  into  the  sea,  and  the  fables  with  which  it  abounds, 
are  such  as  no  man  of  sense  and  reflection  could  put  upon  paper.  The 
author  himself  ^ve  the  finishing  touch  to  its  fate,  by  publishing  before 
his  death  a  series  of  retractations.  All  this  is  commented  upon  with 
refined  severity  by  the  Abb^  Mac  Geoghan.  Nevertheless,  admitting  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  been  urged  against  him  to  be  true, — admitting 
moreover  that  he  abounds  in  fables,  ignorant  mistakes,  and  strong  pre- 
judices,— there  will  still  be  found  much  in  Cambrensis  well  deserving  our 
notice.  He  knew  most  of  the  leading  men  embarked  in  the  enterprise 
personaUy ;  he  witnessed  many  important  events ;  his  description  of  the 
state  of  the  country  and  its  institutions  is  in  many  respects  fiiU  of  in- 
struction; and  upon  the  whole,  in  the  dearth  of  cotemponuy  authorities,  he 
would  be  a  self-sufficient  writer  who  would  altogether  reject  so  direct  a 
witness  as  the  old  priest  of  St.  David's. 
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capital,  Ferns,  crowned  with  victory  and  love,*  in  both  of 
which  he  rioted  undisturbed.  But  O'Rorke  was  not  disposed 
to  bear  his  wrongs  tamely.  He  addressed  himself  to  Turloch 
0'Ck)nnor,  the  sovereign  monarch,  and  complaining,  full  of 
grief  and  rage,  of  the  wrong  done  to  him,  and  the  scorn  that 
followed  it,  entreated  help  and  vengeance.  O'Connor  favoiured 
the  suit ;  and  Mac  Murrogh  was  compelled  to  restore  the 
frail  wife,  and  make  compensation  for  his  violence. 

So  far  all  was  well ;  but  as  peace  never  prevailed  for  any 
length  of  time,  Dermod  soon  found  himself  congenially  mixed 
up  in  new  hostilities,  from  which,  in  the  first  instance,  he 
derived  considerable  advantages.  The  sovereign  king,  Tur- 
loch O'Connor,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  O'Lachlan,  head 
of  a  rival  family,  whose  partisans  were  immediately  rewarded 
with  large  accessions  to  their  territories.  Amongst  these, 
Mac  Murrogh  was  especially  favoured.  Ossory,  Meath, 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  Carlow  and  Wexford  were  declared  to  be 
his  permanent  dominions ;  and  he  was  preparing  to  attack 
O'Rorke  afresh,  and  regain  Dervorgal,  when  one  of  those 
revolting  acts  of  mixed  cruelty  and  treachery  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  period  turned  the  odds  entirely  against  his 
party,  and  led  to  unexpected  reverses.     O'Lachlan  had  ter- 

•  If  Cambrensis  is  to  be  relied  upon,  our  Irish  Helen  was  of  a  very 
amorous  temperament,  and  so  warm  as  to  be  won  with  ease.  She  not 
only  desired,  out  promoted  the  abduction,  and  "  being  fickle  and  incon- 
stant as  women  always  are,''  contrived  to  make  herself  an  easy  prey  to  the 
spoiler.  "  Rapta  nimirum  fiiit,  quia  et  rapui  voluit.  £t  quoniam  varium 
et  mutabile  semper  foemina,  ut  proedoni  proeda  fieret  ipsa  procuravit." 
The  Regan  account  tallies  with  this: — sne  prayed  him  to  come  "so 
strongly  that  he  might  by  force  carry  her  away." 

Apropos  of  abductions — the  spirit  of  our  Irish  Helen  does  not  seem  to 
be  altoj^ether  extinct.  Amongst  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Lords' 
Committee  upon  the  State  of  Urime  in  Ireland,  in  1839,  was  Mr.Tomkins 
Brew,  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  who  stated,  that  reported  abductions  made 
a  part  of  the  crimes  committed  in  Ireland,  but  that  it  is  generally  the 
girls  that  run  away  with  the  men.  The  girl,  it  appears,  says  to  the  man 
she  fancies, "  If  you  don't  carry  me  off  before  such  a  day.  Jack  So-and-so 
wiU."  Such  evidenUjr  is  the  Cambrensis  case  of  the  Princess  Dervorgal, 
who  was  "  carried  off,  because  she  wished  to  be  carried  off."  TTus  wit- 
ness added,  that  if  he  had  permission,  he  could  give  a  very  laughable 
account  of  some  of  the  abductions.  We  arc  not  told  Whether  this  offer 
was  accepted  or  not ;  at  any  rate,  no  particulars  of  the  proffered  amuse- 
ment have  been  made  public  by  their  lordships^ 
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nunat^  a  quarrel  with  Dunlevy,  prince  of  Ulad  (now  Down), 
by  a  formal  treaty;  notwithstanding  which,  he  soon  after 
sazed  upon  the  unfortunate  man  when  unprepared  for 
attack,  threw  him  into  prison,  and  there  tore  out  his  eyes. 
A  host  of  chieftains,  inflamed  to  vengeance  by  this  savage 
cnitrage,  flew  to  arms.  O'Lachlan  was  slain  in  battle.  His 
race  became  ingloriously  extinct,  and  Roderic  O'Connor  as- 
sumed the  chief  sovereignty  without  a  contest. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  monarch  was  to  reward  the 
attachment  of  the  prince  of  Breffiiy,  long  the  particular  aUy 
of  his  family,  and  an  fq)prehensive  observer  of  the  recent 
enlargement  of  Mac  Murro^'s  dominions.  In  tins  operation, 
0'Ck>nnor  met  with  cordial  support  from  the  immediate  chiefs 
of  the  territories  which  O'Lachlan  had  added  to  the  kingdom 
of  Leinster.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  prevailing  upon  these  men  to  turn  theur 
forces  against  a  superior  for  whom  they  cherished  neither 
aflfection  nor  duty,  and  whose  enlarged  dominions  were  the 
i^il  of  their  own  domains.  The  odium  in  which  Mac  Mur- 
i^gfa^s  personal  character  had  long  been  held,  loosened  from 
the  bonds  in  which  fear  had  restrained  it,  broke  out  with 
fatal  eflects.  The  combination  against  him  seems  to  have 
been  followed  with  universal  success  as  soon  as  it  was  formed. 
The  kings  of  Meath  and  Ossory,  Hescuph  Mac  Turkill,  the 
Danish  prince  of  Dublin,  and  O'Byme,  head  of  the  ruling 
sept  in  Wicklow — all  Dermod's  tributaries — were  no  sooner 
known  to  have  united  agwist  him,  than  he  found  himself  for- 
saken, not  only  by  his  other  dependents,  but  also  by  his  kins- 
men, friends,  and  servants.  Of  this  desperate  condition,  a 
distinct  picture  is  suggested  in  the  O'Regan  manuscript,  in 
which  Mac  Murrogh  is  described  as  taking  horse  to  ride  and 
speak  to  O'Byme,  as  the  only  person  likely  to  retain  for  him 
some  feelings  of  regard  and  confidence.  But  the  idea  is 
quickly  abandoned.  Guilty  and  forlorn,  he  evidently  feels 
that  he  is  nowhere  safe ;  and  returning  to  Ferns,  takes  up  his 
residence  in  the  abbey  there.  He  calls  the  abbot  to  his 
council,  and  procures  him  to  write  a  letter  to  O'Byme,  soli* 
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citing  a  meeting.  The  letter  is  subscribed,  and  despatched  by 
a  monk.  Mac  Murrogh  follows  dejected  and  concealed.  The 
monk  discharges  the  trust  imposed  upon  him  so  aptly  that  he 
finds  O'Byme  at  a  wood-side,  and  places  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
Mac  Murrogh  now  shows  himself;  but  the  moment  he  is 
recognized  O'Byme  menaces  him  to  depart,  or  he  will  repent 
his  visit ;  and  the  fallen  monarch,  hopeless  of  moving  his  irri- 
tated subject  to  succour  or  compassion,  retires  as  he  is  bid. 
Despair,  not  immixed  with  violent  feelings  of  wanton  revenge, 
now  seized  upon  his  mind.  Fearing  to  be  betrayed,  and  deli- 
vered up  by  his  people  to  O'Connor,  he  resolves  to  abandon 
his  country — sets  fire  to  Ferns — and  gathering  the  few  fol- 
lowers, sixty  in  number,  who  remained  faithful  to  him  in  these 
reverses,  he  flies  with  them  and  his  secretary  to  the  sea-side, 
and  straight  makes  sail  for  Bristol.  This  was  in  the  summer 
of  1167;  and  it  is  mentioned — as  if  to  show  how  little  the 
fugitive  was  respected,  or  rather  how  utterly  he  was  repu- 
diated by  all  classes  of  his  subjects — that  amongst  the  com- 
panions of  his  flight  there  was  only  one  person  of  family  or 
note.  His  name  has  been  preserved, — it  was  Awliff  O'Ken- 
nedy. 

A  man  of  Dermod's  hot  and  overbearing  nature  ill  brooked 
the  loss  of  a  kingdom  and  the  inactivity  of  exile.  He  landed, 
with  a  ready  scheme  and  prepared  plan,  resolved  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  the  king  of  England ;  and  with  that  view  left  Bristol  for 
Aquitaine,  where  Henry  II.  was  then  detained  by  the  troubled 
state  of  his  French  possessions.  For  this  step  Dermod  had 
several  precedents :  it  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  with 
the  Irish  monarchs,  when  defeated  in  the  intestine  wars  they 
so  frequently  waged  against  each  other,  to  fly  abroad  and 
induce  foreigners,  who  were  known  to  aspire  to  the  conquest 
of  their  country,  to  become  the  abettors  of  a  new  revolution 
for  the  recovery  of  their  lost  power.  How  far  the  feudal  king 
of  Leinster,  when  he  took  this  step,  was  aware  of  some  views 
entertained  by  the  politic  sovereign  of  the  sister  country,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  with  accuracy.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
certain  that  Henry's  ambitious  eyes  had  been  for  some  time 
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keenly  fixed  upon  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  already  taken  pre- 
paratory measures,  designed  and  executed  with  singular  fore- 
sight and  ability,  for  the  annexation  of  that  kingdom  to  his 
oUier  extensive  dominions. 

The  nature  and  consequences  of  these  measures  do  not  ap- 
pear to  hare  attracted  the  attention  their  magnitude  deserves. 
The  comparative  facility  A^ith  which  a  few  military  adven- 
turers obtained  a  footing  in  Ireland,  which  in  a  short  time  led 
to  a  general  recognition  of  the  English  sovereign,  is  not  less 
surprising  than  the  difficulty  wliich  they  afterwards  expe- 
rienced in  turning  their  first  advantages,  so  promptly  ob- 
tained, into  a  substantial  property.  It  did  not  occupy  more 
than  three  years  to  carry  out  Henry'^s  claim  to  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  but  it  required  more  than  four  centuries  to  perfect 
the  title.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  mainly  to  be  found 
in  the  reluctance  of  the  Irish  clergy  to  support  their  falling 
countrymen,  when  resisting  the  English  crown.  Henry  took 
his  first  title  from  the  Pope ;  the  Irish  bishops  and  priests 
bowed  to  the  head  of  their  church,  and  for  a  length  of  time 
stood  against  the  people  in  the  disastrous  contest  that  followed. 
Had  it  been  otherwise — ^had  the  zeal  of  the  national  church 
and  the  influence  of  religion  been  brought  to  bear  against  the 
invaders — the  victory,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been 
decided  as  it  has  been  in  almost  every  other  instance  in  which 
those  great  auxiliaries  have  been  heaitily  enlisted.  As  it  was, 
the  pwrt  taken  by  the  Pope  and  the. Irish  hierarchy*  in  the 

♦  Take,  as  proof  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  clergy  by  the  Pope's 
interference,  the  conduct  of  Lawrence  OToolc,  archbishop  of  Dublin  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion,  and  afterwards  a  canonized  saint  in  the  Calendar 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  efforts  of  this  prelate  in  opposing 
the  English  were  energetic,  until  the  papal  bulls  were  Drought  forward  at 
the  Synod  of  Cashel,  when  he  submittea  to  their  authority,  acknowledged 
the  title  of  the  invader,  and  renounced  further  hostility  to  his  pretensions. 
The  great  change  thus  wrought  in  Archbishop  Lawrence  is  noticed  by  Mr. 
IPAlton — "lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin" — who  relates  that, "  upon 
the  first  invasion  of  the  Welsh  adventurers,  Lawrence  adhered  firmly  to 
the  independence  of  his-country,  and  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  Ehib- 
lin  to  a  vigorous  defence  agidnst  the  invaders/'  Again,  when  Hesculph 
the  Dane^  whom  the  English  had  expelled  from  Dublin,  arrived  in  its 
harbour  with  30  ships  and  a  numerous  train  to  reassert  his  rights,  the 
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invasion,  determined  to  a  marked  extent  the  fortmie  of  the 
enterprise.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  a  few  but  very 
decisive  facts  which  particularly  challenge  the  attention  of 
modem  statesmen.  If,  at  the  period  of  the  first  connection 
formed  between  the  two  countries,  the  crown  and  the  church 
combined  sufficed  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  popular  princes 
and  a  whole  people, — it  may  well  be  worth  while  to  consider 
what  may  be  the  consequences  of  the  union  at  present  sub- 
sisting between  the  hierarchy  of  that  chiuxjh  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  who  are  still  in  communion  with  it ; 
how  far  its  bishops  and  priests,  if  they  perseverve  in  the  course 
they  have  of  late  so  energeticaUy  pursued,  are  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  atoning  for  the  indifference  shown  by  their  order  to  the 
liberties  of  their  country  centuries  ago,  by  now  applying  all 
their  influence  to  obtain,  not  merely  its  political  regeneration, 
but  its  independence  also. 

The  church  of  Ireland,  celebrated  at  an  early  age  for 
learning  and  the  piety  of  its  members,  was  one  of  the  last 
Christian  communities  of  the  world  that  became  dependent 
upon  the  see  of  Rome,  It  was  not  until  the  12th  century  that 
an  apostolic  legate  was  known  to  exist  in  Ireland;  and  the  ear- 
liest investiture  of  Irish  bishops  by  the  Pope's  pall  took  place 
at  the  Synod  of  Kells  in  1152.  Henry,  well  acquainted  with 
the  temper  and  policy  of  the  See  of  Rome,  turned  these  events 
to  his  account  with  great  sagacity.  He  commenced  a  negotia- 
tion at  Rome,  of  which  the  basis  was — that  he  should  possess 
Ireland,  and  guarantee  to  the  Pope  that  supremacy  over  the 
Irish  church,  and  revenue  from  the  Irish  people,  from  which 

archbishop,  "  considering  that  much  national  good  mi^ht  result  from 
opposing  the  power  of  the  new  invaders  by  that  of  the  oM,  became  most 
sealous  in  his  appeals  to  the  native  princes  to  promote  Hesculph's  pro- 
ject ;  and  his  devoted  patriotism  and  the  sanctity  of  his  character  gave 
great  weight  to  his  exhortations.  The  people  rose  in  arms  to  his  call, 
collected  all  their  strength,  surroimded  Duohn  by  land,  while  the  Dane 
occupied  the  harbour,  and  threatened  the  hitherto  victorious  Strongbow 
with  total  annihilation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Even  Archbishop  Lawrence  communi* 
cated  the  inspiration  of  his  character  to  this  cause,  and  gliding  amidst  the 
ranks  of  war,  animated  the  several  septs  of  his  countrvmen  to  the  asser- 
tion of  their  common  liberties." — Memoirs  qf  the  Archbishops  qf  Dublin, 
by  John  D'Alton>  Esq.,  pp,  56,  57. 
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hb  Holiness'  had  been  hitherto  excladed.  The  contract  was 
concluded  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Adrian,  an  Englishman,  in  1156, 
whidi  was  explicitly  confirmed  irfter  the  invasion  by  his  suo- 
ceaaor.  Pope  Alexander  III.,  in  1172.  The  language  used  in  ' 
both  these  documents  is  full  and  peremptory.  *^  There  is,  in 
sooth,**  sajrs  Adrian,  ^'  no  doubt  that  Ireland,  and  every  island 
upon  which  the  Sun  of  Justice,  Christ,  hath  shone,  belong  of 
right  to  St.  Peter  and  the  most  holy  Roman  church,  as  your 
Highness  also  acknowledges;  and  therefore  we  the  more 
willingly  ingraft  upon  them  a  faithful  plantation,  and  the  seed 
agreeable  to  Grod,  inasmuch  as  we  foresee,  upon  internal  exa- 
mination, that  the  same  will  be  more  directly  exacted  of  us. 
You  have  signified  to  us,  dearest  son  in  Christ,  that  it  is  your 
wish  to  enter  upon  the  island  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  the  people  there  to  law,  and  extirpating  its  nursery 
of  vice,  and  that  you  wish  to  pay  to  blessed  Peter  the  yearly 
pensbn  of  one  penny  for  each  house,  and  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  churches  of  that  land  untouched  and  whole ;  we,  there- 
fore, following  your  pious  and  laudable  desire  with  concurrent 
fiivour,  and  meeting  your  petition  with  a  kind  assent,  hold  it 
fit  and  agreeable,  that  for  the  purposes  of  extending  the 
bounds  of  the  church,  &c.  &e.,  you  should  enter  upon  that 
island,  and  pursue  what  shall  be  for  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  the  country;  and  let  the  people  receive 
you  honourably,  and  obey  you  as  their  Lord,"  &c. 

Alexander  was  even  less  reserved  in  his  language : — "  Fol- 
lowing," he  says,  "  in  the  steps  of  the  venerable  Pope  Adrian, 
we  ratify  and  confirm  the  grant  he  made  you  of  the  dominion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  saving  to  blessed  Peter  and  the 
most  holy  church  the  annual  pension  of  a  penny  from  each 
house,  in  Ireland  also  as  in  England — so  that  by  cleansing  away 
ihe  impurities  of  the  land,  that  barbarous  nation,  considered 
Christian  in  name,*  may  through  your  dispensation  improve 

♦  "  The  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying these  bulls  into  execution,  do  not,  according  to  Plowden,  D' Alton, 
and  others,  bear  out  the  heavy  imputations  cast  upon  the  character 
of  the  Irisb  church ;  but  seem  rather  to  indicate  that  the  real  defects 
which  the  establishment  was  conceived  to  labour  under,  consisted  not  00 
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its  morals,  and  its  hitherto  unformed  church  being  brought 
into  form,  the  people  may  by  your  means,  for  the  future,  giun 
the  name  of  professing  Christianity  with  effect.^ 

This  second  bull  was  issued  in  1172,  after  the  preceding  one 
had  been  acted  upon,  and  when  Henry  was  in  armed  occupa- 
tion of  the  grant  which  they  both  conferred  upon  him.  During 
the  same  year,  the  Irish  clergy  assembled  solenmly  together, 
and  voted  away  their  country  to  the  invader,  without  a  dissen- 
tient voice,  upon  no  better  authority  than  that  furnished  by 
these  foreign  instruments. 

In  this  bargain  and  sale  of  Ireland,  we  are  at  a  loss  which 
to  condemn  most  severely — the  iniquity  of  the  acts  performed, 
or  the  hypocrisy  of  the  persons  performing  them.  That  Henry, 
in  appealing  to  the  Pope,  was  moved  by  religious  zeal,  or  con- 
scientiously recognized  the  right  to  temporal  power  assumed 
by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  no  well  informed  man  will  be- 
lieve. The  whole  proceedings  of  his  reign  contradict  the  sup- 
position. That  the  Pope  consulted  his  own  interest,  and  sought 
to  secure  an  addition  to  the  revenues  and  an  increase  of  the 
patronage  of  his  see  of  Rome,  is  evident  upon  the  face  of  the 
facts ;  and  that  the  Irish  clergy  were  won  over  to  sacrifice 
their  country,  and  betray  their  lawful  rulers,  by  a  grant  of 
tithes,  which,  though  imposed  in  1152,  were  now  definitively 

much  in  a  want  of  purity  of  doctrine,  or  in  laxity  of  discipline,  as  in  the 
absence  of  as  much  power,  and  as  many  privileges,  upon  the  part  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  as  their  order  bad  obtainea  in  other  countries.  Several 
canons  were  established  for  the  prevention  of  marriages  within  certain 
degrees  of  kindred,  the  more  solemn  administration  of  baptism,  the  due 
payment  of  parochial  tithes,  the  immunity  of  church  lands  and  of  the 
clergy  from  secular  exactions,  the  distribution  of  the  property  of  deceased 
persons  according  to  their  wishes  solemnly  avowed  before  death,  with  a 
priest  as  a  necessary  witness,  or  an  equitable  division  in  case  of  no  such 
avowal,  the  administration  of  the  last  rites  to  the  dying,  the  regulation  of 
burials,  and  the  conformity  of  Divine  service  in  Ireland  to  that  in  Eng- 
land ;  while  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  reform 
which  the  Irish  nation  requhred,  not  only  were  all  the  oishops  and  ecde- 
siastics  who  were  present  upon  that  occasion  natives,  with  the  exception 
of  three, — Henry's  immediate  chaplain  and  advisers, — but  it  was  actually 
not  deemed  necessary  to  make  any  canons  at  this  synod  relative  to  rdi- 
gious  doctrine,  or  even  the  more  essential  points  of  oiscipline,  and  some 
of  the  decrees  are  evidently  of  a  political,  rather  than  a  religious  ten* 
iency."—iyAlton's  "  Archbishops  of  Dublin,'*  fye.  pp.  61  &  62. 
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aivarded  as  their  exclusive  property,  is  an  inference  which 
every  impartial  reader  must  reluctantly  draw  from  the  positive 
character  and  indisputable  authenticity  of  the  circumstances. 

Looking  back  upon  the  transaction,  and  examining  its 
details,  we  are  struck  by  its  enormity  in  every  point  of  view : 
it  violated,  in  the  most  unscrupulous  and  unwarrantable 
manner,  every  oUigation  which  religion  holds  sacred,  and  law 
venerable — libel  and  robbery  are  published  in  the  gross  against 
a  whole  nation — every  man's  land  and  property  usurped  and 
transferred  to  foreigners — and  all  under  the  sacred  pretence 
of  mending  the  monds  of  the  people  and  the  discipline  of  the 
church !  From  first  to  last,  there  appears  nothing  in  this 
business  which  is  not  utterly  despicable ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
should  except  the  sagacious  foresight  and  able  management  of 
the  English  monarch,  by  whose  penetrating  diplomacy  the 
victory  was  half  won  before  the  time  came  for  striking  a  blow 
to  gain  it. 

Henry  received  the  fugitive  king  of  Leinster  with  courtesy, 
and  relieved  his  present  wants  with  money.  He  listened  to 
the  story  he  told  of  his  wrongs,  and  having  his  own  hands  too 
full  of  other  weighty  matters  to  do  anything  himself,  granted 
him  the  following  letters  patent : — "  King  Henry  of  England, 
Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  Earl  of  Anjou,  unto  all 
his  subjects.  Englishmen,  Normans,  Scots,  and  all  other  na- 
tions and  people,  being  his  subjects,  sendeth  greeting :  When- 
soever these  our  letters  patent  shall  come  unto  ye,  know  that 
we  have  received  Dermod,  prince  of  Leinster,  into  our  protec- 
tion, grace  and  favour ;  wherefore,  whosoever  within  our  juris- 
diction will  aid  and  help  him,  our  trusty  subject,  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  land,  let  him  be  assured  of  our  favour  and  license 
in  that  behalf."  Upon  receiving  this  document,  the  runaway 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  did  homage  to  Henry  as  his 
liege  lord.  The  letter,  it  is  to  be  observed,  recognizes  him  as 
prince,  not  as  king,  and  claims  him  as  a  subject. 

Dermod  now  made  his  way  back  to  Bristol,  where  he  caused 
the  king's  letter  to  be  frequently  shown  in  public,  and  offered 
liberal  t^ms  to  all  persons  willing  to  espouse  his  cause.    He 
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remained  for  some  time  without  a  prospect  of  success.  At 
last,  Richard,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Chepstow,  better  known 
by  the  more  familiar  name  of  Strongbow,  began  a  negotiation 
with  him,  which  ended  in  a  compact,  by  the  terms  of  which 
Dermod  promised  the  Norman  earl  his  daughter  Eva  in  mar- 
riage, imd  the  succession  to  his  throne,  provided  he  came 
over  with  sufficient  force  to  secure  the  prize  in  the  following 
spring. 

Having  concluded  this  agreement,  Dermod  left  Bristol,  and 
sought  the  mountainous  coast  of  Wales  as  the  fittest  place  for 
a  secret  embarkation.  His  means  were  probably  exhausted, 
for  Cambrensis  describes  him,  with  all  the  longing  of  impatient 
pxile,  *'  languishing  and  lying  for  a  passage,  and  comforting 
himself  as  well  as  he  might — some  time  drawing  in  and  breath- 
ing as  it  were  the  air  of  his  country,  which  he  seemed  to  snuff 
and  smell,  sometimes  viewing  sni  beholding  his  native  hills, 
which  on  a  fair  day  a  man  may  easily  descry.*" 

While  lingering  in  this  anxious  state,  and  probably  not 
without  his  doubts  of  Strongbow's  sincerity, — for  the  earl,  a 
wary  man  who  had  already  suffered  Henry^s  displeasure,  ap- 
pears all  along  to  have  regarded  the  letter  of  license  as  not 
altogether  sufficient  warrant  for  the  proceedings  taken  upon 
it, — Dermod  made  a  second  engagement  with  other  parties. 
He  fell  in  at  St.  David's  with  two  half-brothers,  Maurice 
Fitzgerald  and  Robert  Fitzstephen,  sons  of  the  Lady  Nesta, 
a  Welsh  princess  of  great  beauty,  but  defective  virtue,  who, 
having  been  mistress  to  Henry  L,  became  the  wife  of  Gerald 
Lord  Carew,  and  relapsing  into  the  state  of  free  love,  coha- 
bited with  Stephen  de  Marisco  or  Maurice,  constable  of  Car- 
digan Castle.  To  these  brothers — Fitzgerald  the  legitimate 
son  of  Lord  Carew,  and  Fitzstephen  the  bastard  of  Stephen 
Maiuicet — Dermod  agreed  to  give  the  town  of  Wexfor4  and 
two  cantreds,  or  hundreds,  of  adjoining'land,  in  fee,  for  ever, 
in  consideration  of  their  immediate  aid  in  the  recovery  of  his 
rightSi 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  resolved  to  return  and 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  his  new  allies.  **  Weary,"  says  the 
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Welsh  chnmieler,  ^^of  his  exiled  life  and  distressed  estate, 
and  therefore  the  more  desirous  to  draw  homewards  for  the 
reeovery  of  his  own,  which  he  had  so  long  travelled  for  and 
sought  abroad,  he  first  went  to  the  church  of  St.  David's  to 
make  his  orisons  and  prayers ;  and  then,  the  weather  being  fair 
and  wind  good^  he  adventured  the  seas  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  having  a  merry  passage  he  shortly  landed,  and 
with  a  very  impatient  mind  hazarded  himself  through  the 
middle  of  his  enemies ;  and  coming  safely  to  Ferns,  he  was 
very  honoutebly  received  by  the  clergy  there,  who  refreshed 
and  relieved  him  according  to  their  means.  Dissembling  his 
princely  estate,  he  contmued  as  a  private  man  all  that  winter 
amongst  them.^  But  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  counting 
in  all  probability  upon  the  promised  aid  from  England,  he 
broke  from  the  obscure  inactivity  so  uncongenial  to  his  nature, 
and  made  a  rash  effort  to  regain  his  kingdom.  The  chief 
monarch  Roderic,  and  his  old  enemy  O'Rorke  of  Breffiiy, 
soon  met  him  in  the  field,  and  reduced  him  once  more  to  ex- 
tremity. On  this  occasion,  however,  he  dissembled,  and  sub« 
mitting  to  the  sovereign  monarch  in  form,  became  his  vassal, 
as  he  had  become  the  vassal  of  Henry,  and  accepted  of  so 
mean  a  portion  as  ten  cantreds  of  land,  which  were  allowed 
him  for  his  sustenance.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  imposing 
npon  his  antagonists,  and  in  retaining  a  footing  in  his  king- 
dom, he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Welshmen  with  subdued 
anxiety ;  prepared  to  take  up  arms  and  break  faith  again,  the 
moment  they  appeared  in  sight. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wales  were  early  invaders  of  Ireland. 
Somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  set  fire  to  the  celebrated  Palace  of  Tara,  and 
to  have  burned  to  death  Con  the  Oreat,  king  of  Ireland,  who 
had  then  reigned  60  years.  Some  250  years  afterwards,  Bein 
Brit,  a  prince  of  Wales,  is  said  to  have  led  an  army  of  various 
nations  to  replace  Mac  Con  of  Ulster  upon  the  throne  from 
which  he  had  been  exiled.  In  this  encounter  a  king  of  Con- 
naught,  and  seven  sons  of  the  usurper,  were  slain.  The  Welsh 
made  other  predatory  incursions  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries, 
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and  must  therefore  be  held  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  way  to  Ireland.* 

The  month  of  May,  1170,  witnessed  the  last  and  most  me- 
morable invasion  of  Ireland  from  the  shores  of  Wales.  In 
that  month,  Fitzstephen  set  sail  from  St.  David's  Head,  and 
making  straight  across  the  Channel,  in  all  probability  with  the 
opposite  coast  all  the  time  in  view — effected  a  safe  and  quiet 
landing  in  the  Bann,  south  of  the  town  of  Wexford.  His 
force  consisted  of  30  gentlemen,  his  own  connections,  60  men 
armed  in  mail,  and  300  chosen  archers,  sailing  in  three  small 
vessels.  Fitzgerald  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  on 
this  occasion — ^and  Strongbow,  also  absent,  was  represented 
by  a  broken  down  adventurer,  Hervey  de  Montemarisco  or 
Mountmauriceyt  who  is  described  by  Cambrensis  as  a  man 
unfortunate,  unarmed,  and  vrithout  all  furniture. 

The  sun  was  setting  ominous  of  departing  greatness,  when 
the  mailed  invader  descended  upon  the  soft  and  fruitftd  soil  of 
the  barony  of  Forth.  The  next  day  Maurice  of  Prendergast, 
a  lusty  and  hardy  man,  born  about  Milford,  arrived  in  two 
vessels,  with  10  gentlemen  and.  60  archers.  Dermod  soon 
heard  the  news,  and  was  able  to  send  his  illegitimate  son 
Donald  Kavanagh  with  500  men  to  welcome  and  support  his 
friends.  Soon  after,  according  to  Cambrensis,  ^'  he  followed 
in  person  with  great  joy  and  gladness."  Military  operations 
were  begun  without  delay.     They  attacked   Wexford,   and 

*  The  English  had  also  made  incursions  into  Ireland,  and  according  to 
some  writers  had  even  effected  settlements  there,  long  before  the  period 
now  referred  to.  Bede  says,  Egfiid,  king  of  Northmnberland,  descended 
upon  Ireland  in  694.  A  charter  of  Edgar,  dated  Gloucester,  964,  recites 
that  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  including  the  most  noble  city  of  Dublin, 
had  been  conquered  hy  that  king.  Reasonable  doubts  are  entertained  of 
the  authenticity  of  this  document.  There  is  a  coin  of  Ethelred  II.  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  is  stamped  as  if  struck  in  that  city ;  others 
of  Edred,  Canute,  and  one  of  King  Edgar,  have  been  found  in  Dublin, 
with  the  name  of  the  minter,  evidently  Irish.  But  these  are  rather  hints 
for  speculation  than  historical  evidences.  A  more  worthy  subject  of 
critical  investigation  is  afforded  by  M.  Thieirv,  who  intimates,  that  the 
project  had  been  entertained  b^  William  the  Conqueror,  and  that  even  in 
his  time  the  Normans  were  invited  to  the  enterprise. 

t  This  name  is  variably*  spelt  in  the  old  writers  and  rolls  as  Mont- 
marais— Montemarisco— and  latterly  Mountmorris ; — for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, it  will  in  this  sketch  be  written  Mountmaurice. 
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were  met  at  first  with  gallantry.  2000  fierce  and  unruly  men 
rushed  out,  and  fought  so  well,  that  for  a  whole  day  the  as- 
sailants were  unable  to  gain  an  advantage.  In  the  evening,  how- 
ever, struck  by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  armour  and 
discipline,  they  set  fire  tothe  suburbs  and  withdrewinto  the  city ; 
while  Fitzstephen,  to  show  a  superior  determination,  gave  the 
ships  in  which  he  had  arrived  to  the  flames,  and  thus  publicly 
rendeig^  retreat  impossible.  With  conquest  or  death  as  his  only 
alternatives,  he  prepared  to  renew  hostilities  in  the  morning ; 
but  the  clergy,  either  won  over  by  Dermod,  or  perhaps  not  ig- 
norant of  the  designs  of  the  Pope,  interfered,  and  recommended 
submission.  Thus  checked,  the  people  lost  heart,  and  the  town 
was  given  up.  Thus  too,  at  the  onset,  we  find  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  holding  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  invader.  Fitz- 
stephen  and  Fitzgerald  received  the  stipulated  price  of  the 
victory,  and  Mountmaurice  was  liberally  endowed  with  two 
cantreds  of  land  along  the  sea-side,  between  Wexford  and 
Waterford.  A  formal  treaty  of  the  surrender  of  the  town  was 
drawn  up,  and  as  it  was  signed,  according  to  report,  in  the  Ab- 
bey of  Selsker,  it  was,  in  all  likelihood,  the  work  of  the  clergj. 
The  second  fight  between  the  English  and  Irish  took  place 
in  Ossory,  and  was  easily  won.  The  mailed  invaders  are  de- 
scribed by  Cambrensis  as  seizing  and  throwing  down  the  un- 
disciplined and  ill-armed  natives,  and  chopping  off  their  heads 
with  the  battle  axe.  300  bleeding  heads,  he  adds,  were  pre- 
sented to  Mac  Murrogh  after  the  slaughter,  who,  discovering 
in  one  the  features  of  a  man  he  hated,  seized  it  in  his  mouth, 
and  bit  ofif  the  nose  and  lips.* 

*  This  and  other  anecdotes  of  savage  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  Irish 
chieftains  have  been  acrimoniously  resented  by  some  authors,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  Cambrensis  an  atrocious  libeller ;  while  others  con- 
tinue to  relate  them  as  if  they  beUeved  them  to  be  true.  That  the  Welsh 
bishop  is  in  every  respect  credible,  no  person  who  has  read  his  wild 
romance  will  venture  to  assert — but  that  he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
to  be  believed,  is  a  proposition  which  it  would  be  to  the  full  as  unreason- 
able to  maintain.  For  the  sake  of  humanity,  every  writer  would  naturally 
feel  indisposed  to  rely  upon  an  anecdote  like  this.  At  the  same  time,  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  what  Dermod  could  do  by  what  he  certainly  did,  we  can  hut 
pronounce  him  a  man  animated  by  a  host  of  untamed  carnal  passions, 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  indulge  without  restraint — reared  and  exer- 

voL.  I.  n 
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Not  long  after  the  victory  of  Wexford,  a  third  reinforce- 
ment arrived  to  the  invaders,  under  the  command  of  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  which  consisted  of  10  gentlemen,  30  horsemen, 
and  about  100  archers  and  foot  soldiers.  ^Vhile  the  English 
were  thus  strengthening  themselves,  a  good  deal  of  negotiation 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  between  Mac  Murrogh  and 
O'Connor,  the  chief  king,  in  which  there  is  ground  for  pre- 
suming that  the  former  was  willing  to  break  faith  with  hi|f  Eng- 
lish friends,  and  rid  himself  of  their  presence,  upon  receiving  a 
clear  title  to  his  kingdom  of  Leinster.  To  prove  his  sincerity, 
he  placed  his  only  legitimate  son  as  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemy ;  but  soon  violating  the  compact,  the  youth,  after 
having  his  eyes  cruelly  torn,  out,  was  cut  off  by  an  ignominious 

cised  in  deeds  of  treachery  and  violence — snfrering  and  inflicting  acts  of 
revolting  cruelty — ^wild,  sensual,  dissolute,  and  unprincipled;  in  prosperity 
insolent,  in  aaversity  mean — prone  to  the  extremes  of  cowardice  and 
courage — and  capable  of  profound  dissimulation.  It  is  this  last  trait  in 
his  character,  more  than  any  other,  that  makes  the  Cambrensis  anec- 
dote colourable;  for  it  wiil  be  generally  found,  that  consiunmate  hypocritesr 
are  prone  to  excessive  hatreds,  and  the  most  furious  revenge.  These 
are  general  reasons ;  but  if  we  were  without  them,  enough,  and  that  un- 
disputed, is  rdated  of  the  habitual  cruelties  practised  by  these  rude  kings 
ana  tyrant  chieftains,  to  induce  a  supposition  of  their  being  capable  of 
committing  the  wildest  excesses^  of  atrocious  revengeful  passion.  How 
treacherously  Lachlan,  the  sovereign  of  Ireland,  tore  out  the  eyes  of  the 
prince  of  Ulad,  has  been  already  related;  and  it  must  be  added,  that 
scarcely  a  single  page  of  the  imcouth  annals  of  the  period  is  clear  of  the 
record  of  some  dark  crime  or  faithless  cruelty.  Men  seeing  and  doing 
acts  of  this  kind — and  hardened  by  a  state  ot  society  in  which  the  most 
exalted  members  were  precisely  those  who  could  least  count  upon  the 
last,  the  highest  and  best  wish  of  the  heart — the  consolation  of  a  quiet 
and  religious  death-bed — were  naturally,  in  moments  of  extreme  exaspera- 
tion, and  when  their  fierce  natures  were  roused  by  circumstances  oi  im- 
common  provocation,  not  unhkely  to  forget  the  limited  reason  they  had, 
and  disgrace  humanity.  The  EngUsh  reader,  in  particular,  should  not 
forget  that  the  Irish  were  not  singular  in  acts  of  ferocity.  If  Dermod 
shocks  us,  so  does  Henry — ^not,  it  is  true,  to  the  same  extent,  but  still  to 
one  so  positively  savage,  that  we  are  only  left  to  compare  the  degrees  of 
barbarism  which  appropriately  belong  to  the  Irish  and  English  sovereigns. 
The  following  is  the  character  of  Henry,  found  in  the  Chronicles: — "  He 
was  irascible  beyond  measure,  and  could  not  be  approached  in  moments  of 
passion  without  danger; — ^when  in  one  of  those  paroxysms,  he  was  more 
like  a  wild  beast  than  a  man ;  his  eyes  blood-shot,  his  face  like  fire,  his 
tongue  abusive  and  blasphemous,  his  hands  most  mischievous,  strijking 
and  tearing  whatever  came  in  his  way.  On  one  occasion  he  flew  at  a  page 
to  pluck  his  eyes  out,  and  the  boy  did  not  escape  without  being  severwy 
torn," 
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death.  This  event  is  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  an  old 
fresco  still  visible  upon  the  walls  of  the  abbey  of  Knockznoy,  in 
the  county  of  Galway. 

Thus  easily  was  the  invasion  established,  while  Strong- 
bow  remained  in  Wales  afraid  to  commit  himself  by  parti- 
cipating in  the  achievement.  At  length  he  went  to  Henry, 
and  solicited  permission  to  head  his  party.  The  monarch, 
wary  and  reserved,  returned  an  evasive  answer,  which  the 
chafed  soldier  ventiured  to  interpret  as  his  desires  and  the 
prayer  of  his  petition  suggested.  Accordingly,  early  in 
1170,  he  sent  forward  Baymond  Fitzwilliam,  who  landed 
four  miles  from  Waterford,  with  10  gentlemen  and  70  archers. 
Fitzwilliiun  was  the  son  of  William,  Lord  Carew,  Fitzgerald's 
elder  brother.  He  was  a  large  fot  man,  and  on  that  account 
sumamed  Le  Gros,  which  corrupted  into  Grace,  gave  the 
name  to  a  numerous  and  powerful  branch  of  his  descendants 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  At  the  present  day,  the  name 
remains — its  higher  honours  and  vast  possessions  have  died 
away  imd  past  in  smaller  parcels  into  other  hands.  The 
Ofriginal  founder,  Le  Gros  Fitzwilliam,  was  a  man  of  superior 
ability,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  not  without  talent  as  a  states- 
man. Strongbow  has  always  enjoyed  the  i*eputation  of  having 
been  the  chief  of  the  expedition ;  but  it  is  felt  that  Fitzwilliam 
was  his  readiest  adviser  in  all  emergencies,  and  that  being 
equally  efficient  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  he  fully  deserved 
the  praise  of  Cambrensis,  who  styles  him — "  wise,  moderate, 
and  wary,  nothing  delicate  in  his  fare  nor  choice  in  his  apparel ; 
having  in  him  whatsoever  appertained  to  a  valiant  soldier,  but 
excelling  in  all  things  belonging  to  a  good  captain." 

No  sooner  had  this  new  party  of  English  thrown  up  a  small 
fort  at  Dundrone,  or  Dun-ile,  where  they  are  reported  to  have 
landed,  than  a  tumultuous  body  of  3000  men,  led  by  O'Fallon, 
prince  of  Decies,  and  O'Kyan  of  Idrone,  poured  from  the 
city  of  Waterford  to  destroy  them,  and  suflered  an  ignoble 
defeat.  Fitzwilliam,  having  drawn  his  small  force  within  the 
fort,  let  loose  a  herd  of  cattle,  collected  for  their  maintenance, 
which  threw  his  assailants  into  such  confusion  that  they  fled 
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precipitately,  leaving  behind  500  dead  and  70  prisoners.  The 
latter  were  principal  inhabitants  of  Waterford  and  were  sub- 
jected to  atrocious  treatment.  Cambrensis,  no  adverse  witness 
on  that  side  of  the  question,  relates  the  fact,  and  adds,  that 
''  weary  with  killing,^  after  the  heat  of  the  engagement  had 
subsided  and  leisure  for  reflection  and  moderation  had  inter- 
vened, "  the  captives,  like  men  condemned,  were  brought  to 
the  rocks,  where  their  limbs  having  been  first  brokra,  the^ 
were  cast  headlong  into  the  sea,  and  so  drowned." 

Such  were  some  of  the  barbaric  features  of  the  first  Engli^ 
invasion.  They  are  so  revolting,  that  every  well-disposed 
writer  would  willingly  avoid  giving  the  pain  their  recital  is 
calculated  to  inflict,  by  passing  them  over  in  silence ;  but  their 
omission,  if  excusable  on  some  grounds,  is  forbidden  on  others. 
The  rude  and  sanguinary  warfare  exhibited  in  the  Irish 
annals  for  a  long  series  of  centuries,  demands  our  parti- 
cular notice,  because  the  faithless  and  cruel  character  it  bore 
at  the  beginning,  it  preserved  to  the  end.  In  the  narrative 
we  are  startled  over  and  over  again  with  outbursts  of  ven- 
geance and  bloodshed,  for  which  there  often  appears  to  have 
been  no  immediate  provocation  given.  These  are  generally 
to  be  explained,  and  at  times  even  to  be  extenuated,  by  re- 
verting to  similar  deeds  of  violence  committed  against  the 
ofiending  party,  and  by  reflecting  how  many  of  the  rules  of 
honourable  war  seem  to  have  been  shamefully  violated,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle,  by  both  the  parties  engaged 
in  it. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  when  the  great  author  of  the  in- 
vasion was  to  appear  in  person  upon  the  field.  Waterford 
held  out  until  September ;  but  in  th^  beginning  of  that  month 
Strongbow  mustered  a  superior  force  of  200  gentlemen  and 
1000  inferior  fighting  men,  with  whom  he  set  sail  from 
Milford  Haven,  and  reached  Ireland  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  year  1170.  "  Strongbow,"  says  Cam- 
brensis,  \^  was  of  a  complexion  somewhat  sanguine  and  freckled. 
His  eyes  were  grey,  his  countenance  feminine,  his  voice  smaU, 
his  neck  slender,  but  in  most  other  points  he  was  well  formed 
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and  tall.  His  temper  was  composed  and  even — ^neither  elated 
by  success,  nor  dejected  by  misfortmies ;  in  his  manners  he  was 
{nikk  and  courteous ;  what  he  could  not  acquire  by  force,  he 
frequently  obtained  by  his  insinuating  address.  In  peace  he 
was  more  disposed  to  obey  than  to  govern.  His  state  and 
power  were  reserved  for  the  camp,  but  were  always  upheld  by 
a  certain  dignity  of  manner.  He  was  diffident  of  his  own 
judgement,  and  cautious  of  proposing  plans  of  operations,  but 
in  executing  those  of  others  he  was  always  tmdaunted  and  full 
of  energy.  In  battle  his  person  was  the  standard  upon  which 
his  soldiers  fixed  their  eyes,  and  by  his  motions  they  were 
decided  to  advance  or  retreat.'^ 

Le  Gros  FitzwiUiam  joined  his  leader  in  the  morning,  and 
being  named  commander  of  the  attacking  force,  by  common 
consent,  the  city  was  invested  without  delay,  and  carried,  not- 
withstanding a  brave  r^istance  upon  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  aided  by  a  body  of  Ostmen,  the  descendants 
of  a  Danish  colony  long  settled  amongst  them,  and  led  on  this 
occasion  by  Reginald,  who  bore  the  title  of  Prince,  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  tower  still  standing  on  the  city  quay.  Again 
the  English  disgraced  their  victory  by  a  horrid  carnage. 
"  TTiey  entered  into  the  city,""  says  their  own  historian,  "  and 
killed  the  people  without  pity  or  mercy,  leaving  them  lying  in 
g;reat  heaps;  and  thus,  with  bloody  hands,  they  obtained  a 
bloody  victory." 

While  this  scene  of  ruin  was  proceeding,  Fitzgerald,  Fitz- 
stephen,  and  Mac  Murrogh  arrived.  The  latter  brought  his 
daughter  with  him ;  and  the  nuptials  of  Strongbow  and  Eva 
were  celebrated  with  uncouth  pomp  in  the  midst  of  slaughter 
and  destruction.  After  Waterford,  Dublin  fell ;  and  so  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  that  a  particular  account  of  its  reduction 
is  unnecessary.  The  Danes  and  the  Irish  here  again  com- 
bined their  strength  to  no  purpose.  The  latter,  who  were  led 
by  their  own  prince,  Hesculph  Mac  Turkill,  who  also  claimed 
the  city  by  right  of  conquest,  made  a  brave  effort  to  repossess 
themselves  of  it ;  but  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  their  prince 
being  made  prisoner  and  executed  as  a  pirate,  the  metropolis 
of  Ireland  fell  permanently  into  the  possession  of  the  English. 
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But  where  all  this  while  was  Roderic,  the  sovereign  chief? 
Did  the  last  Irish  king  make  no  effort  worthy  of  the  value  of 
his  native  isle,  the  courage  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  the 
supremacy  of  his  rank,  and  the  fame  of  the  ancient  line  of 
crowned  heads  from  which  it  was  his  boast  to  have  descended  ? 
Alas,  none  !  Roderic  O'Connor  seems  to  have  been  a  prince 
of  no  greatness.  When  Dermod  and  the  English,  emboldened 
by  the  capture  of  Waterford,  marched  against  Dublin,  he 
assembled  a  numerous  army  to  repel  them  at  Clondalkin,  but 
either  wanted  the  spirit  or  the  authority  to  prevent  them 
from  dispersing  without  an  engagement.  It  is  now  vain  to 
inquire  whether  he  was  unable  or  imwilling  to  meet  the 
invaders  in  battle.  He  failed  to  fight,  then  tried  to  negotiate, 
and  proved  elqually  powerless  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field. 
He  made  Dermod  the  most  splendid  offers,  and  because  they 
were  not  accepted,  ordered  the  hostages  given  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English  to  be  beheaded.  The  sentence  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  amongst  the  sufferers,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  Dermod's  son. 

Other  influences  united  soon  after  to  prevent  a  kingdom  from 
being  lost  without  a  single  strong  blow  being  struck  to  save  it. 
There  is  one  passage  in  the  progress  of  the  invasion  marked 
in  some  degree  with  the  interest  and  dignity  which  befit  a 
national  conquest ;  and  we  see  at  the  head  of  it,  hot  Roderic, 
king  of  Ireland,  but  Hesculph  the  Dane,  and  the  church. 
Roderic  was  with  them,  it  is  true,  but  by  no  means  proved 
the  hero  of  the  confederacy.  The  church,  for  once,  proved 
the  master  spirit  of  determined  opposition  to  the  En^ish. 
From  that  potent  source  the  spirit  was  breathed  which 
gave  this  effort  superior  influence  and  effect.  The  moment 
was  opportune  and  cheering  in  the  highest  degree.  Henry 
II.,  amazed  at  the  progress  made  by  a  handful  of  adventurous 
soldiers  in  conquering  a  kingdom  for  themselves,  had  ordered 
them  to  return  home,  and  the  order  had  been  disobeyed ;  Le 
Gros  Fitzwilliam  was  at  his  court,  vainly  soliciting  indul- 
gence ;  Strongbow  was  in  Dublin,  destitute  of  supplies  and  in 
the  lowest  state  of  dejection;  Fitzstephen,  yielding  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  leader,  had  seiit  forward  succour  he  could  ill 
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spare  wlule  fast  besieged  at  Castle  Carrig  in  Wexford.  Then 
it  was  that  Lawrence  O'TooIe,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  came 
forwaifd  and  aromed  his  countrymen  to  make  an  effort  worthy 
of  the  prize  at  stake,  and  to  throw  off  the  Englidi  ycke.  He 
flew  hx)m  province  to  province,  entreating,  exhorting,  and  com- 
manding chieftiuns,  clergy,  and  soldiers  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportnnity,  and  drive  forth  the  conunon  enemy.  The 
appeal  was  answered  with  enthusiasm ;  a  numerous  army 
poured  upon  Dublin  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
Roderic  O^Connor  for  once  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
force  befitting  a  monarch.  This  overwhelming  muster  seems  to 
have  awed  Strongbow.  He  procured  the  intervention  of  the 
archbishop,  and  offered  to  capitulate  and  become  the  vassal  of 
the  Irish  sovereign.  But  Roderic,  as  rash  in  prosperity  as  he 
was  weak  in  adversity,  refused  to  treat  miless  they  would  bind 
themselves  to  leave  the  country ;  and  the  latter,  driven  to  de- 
spair by  circumstances,  resolved  to  surprise  the  enemy's  camp 
by  a  sudden  sally,  which  was  triumphantly  successfol.  Roderic 
uid  his  troops  fled  in  dismay,  the  Danes  betook  themselves  to 
their  fleet,  and  the  invaders  were  released  from  the  only  for- 
midable combination  hitherto  arrayed  against  them.  Had  the 
church  repeated  such  exertions,  the  enterprise  against  Ire- 
land might  have  had  a  different  issue  from  that  we  have  here 
to  describe. 

While  Roderic  was  thus  sinking  into  insignificance,  Dermod 
was  removed  altogether  from  the  scene  of  the  troubles  he  had 
occasioned.  He  had  admitted  various  proposals  from  Ro- 
deric, and  is  said  to  have  assented  to  a  proposition  for  turn* 
ing  out  his  new  allies,  and  reigning  again  as  king  of  Leinster, 
with  enlarged  dominions.  But  the  progress  of  his  fortune 
soon  became  too  marked,  and  the  inefiiciency  of  his  native 
sovereign  too  manifest,  to  admit  of  moderate  views  upon 
his  part.  He  ultimately  rejected  all  appeals  and  offers, 
and  boldly  announced  that  he  would  not  stop  his  course 
until  he  became  chief  king  of  Ireland  himself.  But  his 
race  was  run :  a  loathsonote  disease  attacked  him ;  he  re- 
tired to  his  palace  at  Ferns,  where  he  had  founded  an  abbey 
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upon  returning  from  England,  by  way  of  atonement  for 
having  fired  the  town  when  he  fled  from  it  in  1166 ;  and  there 
he  died  obscurely,  in  May,  1171.  Having  sacrificed  his  only 
son  as  already  narrated,  we  lose  sight  of  his  name  and  family 
in  the  subsequent  conflict.  He  was  buried  in  the  abbey,  of 
which  the  ruins  still  exist,  and  the  charter  is  preserved  in  the 
"  Monasticon  Anglicanum.^'  It  is  a  document  of  some  interest : 
the  bishops  of  Lismore,  Leighlin,  Ferns,  Ossory,  Kildare  and 
Glendalough,  together  with  the  abbot  of  the  last-mentioned 
place,  were  the  attesting  witnesses.  The  endowment  was  for 
Canons  Regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  and  various 
lands  and  tithes  are  specified  which  were  assigned  for  its 
maintenance.  A  more  ancient  establishment  is  said  to  have 
existed  on  the  same  site — at  any  rate,  Ferns  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  ecclesiastical  power,  and  an  epis- 
copal residence  from  remote  ages,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  King 
Dermod  Mac  Murrogh,  the  first  instigator,  though  not  the  prin- 
cipal instrument,  in  subverting  the  independence  of  Ireland. 

The  title  of  King  of  Leinster  was  now  assumed  by  Strong- 
bow  in  right  of  his  wife.  He  took  possession  of  Ferns,  the 
capital  of  the  province — indulged  a  regal  state,  and  dispensed 
honours,  rewards,  and  punishments  at  his  pleasure.  But  at 
the  moment  his  ambition  was  most  highly  gratified,  it  received 
a  shock  which  threatened  to  overthrow  all  his  past  fortune. 
Henry  II.,  ill  pleased  to  witness  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
invasion  under  circumstances  so  completely  independent  of  the 
royal  authority,  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  forbade  the 
sailing  of  any  more  ships  or  men  to  Ireland,  and  ordered  all 
his  subjects  in  that  country  to  return  home  forthwith.  This 
placed  the  invaders  in  a  critical  position :  after  giving  the 
emergency  their  best  consideration,  they  despatched  Fitz- 
william  le  Gros  to  Henry,  who  was  in  Aquit&ine,  with  letters 
pleading  his  permission  for  what  they  had  done,  and  sub- 
mitting themselves  and  their  acquisitions  humbly  to  his  dis- 
posal. The  monarch  at  first  refused  to  see  the  emissary ;  and 
when  he  did  admit  him  to  his  presence,  continued  obstinately 
bent  upon  enforcing  the  return  of  the  adventurers.     Strong- 
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bow  despatched  a  second  mediator,  in  the  person  of  Hervey 
de  Montmaurice.  Henry,  who  seems  to  have  come  from 
France  for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  serious  attention 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  vouchsafed  no  further  reply  than  that 
Strongbow  should  attend  him  in  person.  The  latter  lost 
no  time  in  obeying  this  mandate,  and  arriving  at  Newnham 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  Henry  then  resided,  was  at  first 
denied  an  audience.  The  prudent  sovereign  and  his  successful 
soldier,  however,  soon  came  to  an  understanding.  It  was 
agreed  between  them  that  Dublin  and  all  the  conquered 
country  should  be  given  up  to  Henry,  while  Strongbow  should 
retain  the  possessions  he  had  acquired  by  his  wife,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  the  crown  of  England. 

No  sooner  were  the  terms  settled,  than  Henry  levied  a 
scutage*  throughout  England,  and  with  Strongbow  and  a 
swelling  troop  of  other  nobles  and  barons  in  his  suite,  400 
knights,  and  4000  soldiers,  set  sail  for  Ireland  in  a  numerous 
fleet  collected  for  the  purpose,  and  amounting  to  400  sail. 
He  hmded  near  Waterford,  October  18,  1171,  and  both  his 
reception  and  progress  were  as  peaceful  and  prosperous  as 
his  warmest  wishes  could  have  desired.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning a  favourable  opportunity  prompted  him  to  make 
one  of  those  politic  displays  for  which  temper  and  habit  well 
qualified  him.  Fitzstephen,  the  first  invader,  had  been  sur- 
prised into  a  capitulation,  and  was  led  before  his  sovereign 
in  chains  by  the  Ostmen  and  natives  of  Waterford. '  Henry 
received  the  fettered  soldier  with  an  air  of  haughty  displeasure, 
and  committed  him  a  clpse  prisoner  to  Reginald's  Tower.  He 
was  kept  in  confinement  while  another  act  of  the  drama  was 
in  a  course  of  performance.  On  the  very  day  of  his  arrival, 
Strongbow  surrendered  Dublin  and  Waterford,  and  did  hom- 
age for  his  own  pc^sessions.  On  the  next,  Macarty,  prince 
of  Desmond,  gave  up  Cork,  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute  for  his 
principality.  This  example  was  followed  by  O'Brien  of  Tho- 
mond,  O'Fallon  of  Decies,  and  Fitzpatrick  of  Ossory.  Henry 
then  visited   Lismore   and  Cashel,    the   principal   ecclesias- 

*  The  Somerset  House  Hpe  Roll,  17  Hen.  II.,  contains  the  actual 
levy. 
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tical  establishments  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  after  ingrar 
tiatmg  himself  with  the  dergy,  proceeded  to  DubUn,  receiving 
on  the  way  the  homage  of  the  Leinster  chiefe.  Amongst 
these  was  O'Rorke  of  Brefihy,  the  nearest  friend  and  strongest 
ally  of  O'Connor,  the  sovereign  monarch,  who  also  followed 
humbly  in  the  wake  of  general  obedience.  Roderic  did  not 
appear  before  Henry  in  person — he  refused  to  stir  beyond  the 
Shannon ;  but  two  knights  being  sent  to  command  his  submis- 
sion, he  swore  allegiance,  became  tributary,  and  put  in  hostages 
for  his  fidelity.  Christmas  was  now  approaching ;  and  Henry 
resolved  to  keep  the  festive  season  in  DubUn,  and  entertain  his 
own  captains  and  the  Irish  chieftains.  His  liberal  hospitality 
and  the  splendour  he  displayed,  must  have  been  dazzling  to  all 
ranks  of  his  new  subjects.  There  being  no  plac^e  in  Dublin  capa- 
cious enough  for  the  purpose,  a  temporary  building  of  large 
dimensions  was  run  up,  after  the  Irish  fashion,  with  wattles 
and  mud,  upon  the  site  of  the  present  College  Green.  These 
rude  materials  were  soon  turned  into  a  magnificent  pavilion : 
the  waUs  were  hung  with  Flemish  tapestry,  and  the  tables 
served  with  massive  ornaments  of  plate  of  curious  and  costly 
workmanship.  "  On  this  occasion,"  says  Cambrensis,  "many 
and  the  most  part  of  the  princes  of  the  land  resorted  to  Dublin 
to  see  the  king  s  court ;  and  when  they  beheld  the  great  abun- 
dance of  victuals  and  the  noble  services,  as  also  the  eating  of 
cranes,  which  they  much  loathed,  being  not  before  accustomed 
to  them,  they  wondered  and  maiTelled ;  but  in  the  end,  receiv- 
ing places  by  the  king's  command,  they  partook  of  the  feast.'' 

To  confirm  the  dominion  thus  easily  acquired,  two  councils 
were  held ;  one  lay,  at  Lismore,  which,  according  to  Matthew 
Paris,  provided  for  the  extension  of  the  English  laws  into 
Irdand ;  and  the  other  ecclemastical,  at  Cashel,  where  the 
Irish  clergy  promulgated  the  statutes  for  the  reform  of  the 
church,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  statute  passed  at  the  Synod  of  Cashel  is  given  by  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis,  and  has  been  confounded  by  many  writers 
with  the  charters  by  which  the  Irish  prelates  signed  and 
sealed  away,  to  Henry  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  dominion  of 
their  country,  as  conferred  by  the  Pope ;  but  the  statute  of 
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Cashel  neither  contains  a  clause  granting  the  kingdom  to 
Henry,  nor  one  conceding  to  the  Pope  the  penny  pension  on 
each  house,  or  the  inrestiture  of  bishops'  palls,  which  are  wdl 
known  to  have  been  the  considerations  allowed  to  the  See  of 
Rome  for  the  boon  given  to  the  English  king.  The  statute 
of  Cashel  recognizes  his  title  distinctly — not,  however,  as  a 
present  ^ft,  but  as  a  past  acquiremait  and  settled  possession. 
It  opens  by  reciting  that  the  triumphant  Henry  had  obtained 
the  island ;  and  it  concludes  by  affirming,  that  as  Ireland,  by 
the  Divine  destiny,  had  received  from  England  her  lord  and 
sovereign,  it  was  meet  and  just  that  she  should  further  adopt 
&om  that  country  a  better  model  of  living  than  she  had  pre- 
viously ol)eerved ;  and  this  the  more  particuhtrlyy  inasmuch  as 
the  Irish  church  and  kingdom  stood  indebted  to  that  sove- 
reign for  whatever  of  the  blessings  of  peace  or  increase  of  re- 
ligicm  they  had  hitherto  obtained.  From  this  language  it  is 
clear  that  other  documents  must  have  preceded  the  Cashel 
statute,  and  that  the  Pete's  bolls  were  confirmed  by  some  pre- 
ceding act.  Matthew  Paris,  it  will  be  remembered,  says  that 
there  was  a  council  at  Lismore  as  well  as  at  Cashel ;  but  per- 
hBpB  the  account  given  in  Roger  Hovenden's  Chronicle  will 
lead  us  more  readily  to  a  correct  idea  of  the  order  of  these 
proceedings.  Hovenden  is  brief;  he  gives  nothing  but  bare 
facts,  and  there  is  an  air  of  exactitude  in  the  manner  of  his 
statement,  much  more  truthlike  and  ccmvincing  than  the 
flowing  periods  and  ornate  style  of  Cambrensis.  In  the 
Chronicle  of  the  former  we  are  informed  that  Henry  stayed 
fifteen  days  at  Waterford,  and  that  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  abbots  of  all  Ireland  came  to  him  there,  and  received  him 
as  king  imd  lord  of  Ireland,  swearing  fealty  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  and  giving  charters  of  his  perpetual  right  to  reign  over 
them.  The  names  of  the  hierarchs  of  Ireland  are  then  cor- 
rectly set  out ;  and  we  are  informed  that  from  Waterford 
Henry  proceeded  to  Lismore,  where  he  remained  two  days, 
and  dience,  according  to  some,  he  went  to  Cork  and  Limerick, 
and  by  all  accounts  from  Cashel  to  Dublin.  ♦   Afterwards  he 

*  It  has  been  remarked,  and  apparently  not  without  point,  that  both 
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sent  Nicholas  and  Radclifie  to  a  synod  at  Cashel,  on  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  Here  we  have  distinct  proceedings  at 
different  places;  and  perhaps,  comparing  the  two  accounts 
together,  we  shall  not  be  much  in  error  if  we  assume  from 
them  some  such  a  probable  succession  of  events  as  the  follow- 
ing : — Henry"*s  first  care  upon  his  arrival  would  naturally  be 
to  secure,  from  the  church  of  Ireland,  a  confirmation  of  his 
grant  from  the  See  of  Rome,  and  for  Rome  itself  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  those  rights,  upon  the  assertion  of  which,  in  its 
intercourse  with  Christendom,  it  had  always  insisted  with 
jealous  pertinacity,  but  to  which  the  church  of  Ireland  had 
not  as  yet  submitted.  If  the  fifteen  daj's  spent  at  Waterford 
were  not  occupied  in  negotiating  these  important  matters,  we 
shall  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  long  delay  made  in  that 
city.*  Supposing  the  preliminaries  to  have  been  settled  at 
Waterford,  the  two  days  at  Lismore  would  be  devoted  to  the 
execution  of  the  deeds,  for  which  Lismore,  being  a  place  of 
considerable  reputation  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  ecclesiastical 
power,  was  peculiarly  fitted,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  fashion, 
because  the  necessity  of  the  age,  to  test  and  deliver  docu- 
ments of  moment  in  abbeys  and  churches.  Having  thus 
secured  his  own  title-deed  and  the  Pope'^s  terms,  he  would  re- 
port progress  at  Rome,  and  entitle  himself  to  the  Bull  of  Con- 
firmation from  Alexander  III.,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  specially  called  for  on  any  other  view  we  can  take  of  the 
circumstances. 

In  reviewing  these  memorable  events,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  address  with  which  Henry  conducted  the  whole 

in  the  port  at  which  Henry  landed,  and  in  most  of  the  places  he  visited,  the 
Danes  possessed  independent  authority,  and  were  more  powerful  than 
the  Irish. 

*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  fifteen  days  are  considered  too  short  a  term  for 
the.  conclusion  of  such  weighty  matters,  it  should  he  remembered  that 
Henry's  arrival  was  no  sudden  event ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  pre- 
ceded hy  ample  notice — that  he  stayed  at  St.  David's  for  some  time  before 
he  ssuled,  and  there  received  embassies  and  tenders  of  submission  from 
various  persons  in  Ireland,  llie  terms  of  the  treaty  between  him  and  the 
clergy  would  thus  have  been  opened  in  Wales,  and  the  heads  of  the 
church  called  together  to  meet  nim  at  Waterford,  where,  according  to 
Hovenden,  they  did  assemble,  and  doubtless  not  without  notice. 
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affiilr.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  abilities  of  the  highest 
order  were  displayed.  Taking  care  to  be  no  direct  party  to 
any  deed  of  violence,  and  dexterously  availing  himself  of  the 
consequences  of  Strongbow^s  connection  with  Mac  Murrogh, 
he  presented  himself  to  the  tmresistin^  leaders  of  the  Irish 
nation  with  an  imposing  but  pacific  front,  produced  a  title  to 
the  kingdom  which  was  pronounced  sacred  by  the  highest 
authority  in  it,  and  without  striking  a  blow — without  once 
drawing  his  sword — was  hailed,  wherever  he  i4)peared,  with 
devotion  by  the  church,  with  wonder  by  the  mass  of  the 
community,  and  apparent,  if  not  real  loyalty,  by  the  nobility 
and  kings.  Had  circumstances  permitted  him  to  bestow  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  interests  thus  created,  the  same  keen 
attention  he  had  implied  to  their  acquisition,  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt  that  Ireland  would  have  soon  become  an  arm  of 
great  strength  to  the  English  monarchy. 

But  this  consummation  was  not  destined  to  be  realised. 
Shrewd  as  Henry^s  intuition  and  diplomacy  unquestionably 
were,  they  abounded  with  faults  of  the  gravest  kind.  Severely 
and  most  selfishly  ambitious,  he  was  little  scrupulous  as  to  the 
course  he  pursued,  or  the  means  he  adopted  to  gain  any  object 
from  which  he  felt  once  assured  that  advantage  would  accrue 
to  himself.  His  plan  for  effecting  the  complete  reduction  of 
Ireland  vras  as  subtle  as  his  policy  for  its  first  acquisition,  and 
both  were  equally  removed  from  morality  and  honour.  It  was 
not  expounded  in  ordinances  or  proclamations,  but  it  is  to  be 
intelligibly  traced  in  his  proceedings.  He  accepted  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Irish  kings  and  princes,*  and  confinned  them 
in  their  possessions — ^but  at  the  same  time  he  made  large  grants 
of  their  territories  to  the  adventurers  in  his  train  who  were 
bold  enough  to  seize  tracts  of  land,  and  strong  enough  to  hold 
them.     The  seeds  of  ever-growing  strife  between  the  Irish 

•  "  But  what  is  to  be  censured,  and  what  at  all  hazards  they  were  bound 
to  refuse,  was  the  violation  of  their  faith  to  the  Irish  princes,  in  sharing 
among  these  insatiable  barons  their  ancient  territones,  which,  setting 
aside  the  wrong  of  the  first  invasion,  were  protected  by  their  homage  and 
submission,  and  sanctioned  by  positive  conventions.'' — HaUanCs  Constu 
tutiamU  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  468. 
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and  English  were  thus  sown — and  no  doubt  intentionally, 
Henry  foresaw  that  he  was  laying  the  foundations  of  inevitable 
confusion  between  the  English  barons  and  Irish  chieftains ; 
but  he  also  knew  that  he  alone  could  be  ultimately  referred  to  as 
umpire  in  the  strife,  and  he  hoped  that  he  should  find  it  easy 
to  dictate  to  the  belligerents  on  both  sides  when  their  strength 
should  be  exhausted.  In  all  this,  however,  if  he  did  not  over- 
calculate  his  own  powers,  he  at  least  mistook  the  course  of 
events,  and  the  ability  as  well  as  the  resources  of  his  suc- 
cessors. 

Henry  left  Ireland  on  Easter  Monday,  1172,  and  his  disposi- 
tion of  the  coimtry,  unregulated  and  unchecked  as  it  afterwards 
was  by  his  presiding  sagacity,  or  by  commensurate  talent  upon 
the  part  of  his  successors,  laid  the  ba^  of  a  series  of  disasters 
that  for  ages  seemed  interminable.  Unwilling  to  add  to 
Strongbow's  greatness,  he  (daced  Dublin  and  the  government 
of  Ireland  in  the  joint  hands  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  as  chief  go- 
vernor, and  Robert  Fitzstcphen  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald  as 
coadjutors ;  distributing  at  the  same  time  to  these  and  other 
barons  in  his  train,  as  feoffees,  the  territories  they  had  already 
snatched  or  only  coveted  from  the  Irish.  To  Strongbow  he 
gave  Leinster — ^to  John  de  Courcy,  Ulster — ^to  Fitzstephen,  a 
broad  district  in  Dublin — to  him  and  Miles  de  Cogan,  Cork — 
to  De  Lacy,  Meath.  All  these  grants  were  accompanied  with 
uncommon  powers.  The  policy  of  this  proceeding  was  obvious ; 
he  set  one  grandee  up  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  other,  and 
threw  upon  each  the  danger  and  cost  of  retaining  possession  of 
his  respective  fee.  Collision  with  the  Irish  was,  under  these 
circumstances,  imavoidable.  There  was  no  territory  thus 
awarded  to  an  Englishman,  of  which  the  native  prince,  having 
done  homage  for  it,  did  not  consider  himself  lawfully  pos- 
sessed. Hence  mutual  animosities  and  reciprocal  aggressions 
the  moment  Henry  departed.  These  entered  so  essentially 
into  the  composition  of  his  arrangement  of  Irish  affiiirs,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  had  not  been  foreseen ;  in 
all  probability,  they  had  been  not  only  foreseen  but  designed, 
upon  the  presumption,  as  just  remarked,  that  the  royal  arm. 
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\?lien  stretched  forth,  would  prove  strong  enough  to  compose 
the  distractions  so  naturaUy  to  be  expected,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, amongst  its  tributaries  and  d^endents. 

As  it  hi^pened,  however,  Henry  obtained,  and  his  succes- 
sors for  ages  enjoyed,  nothing  more  than  the  nominal  sove- 
reignty of  Ireland.  The  testimony  of  Sir  J.  Davics  on  this 
point  is  decisive :  summing  up  the  incidents  and  effect  of  this 
royal  progress,  he  says : — "  Being  advertised  of  some  stir 
raised  by  his  unnatural  sons  in  England,  within  five  months 
^ler  his  arrival,  he  departed  out  of  Ireland  without  striking 
one  Mow,  or  building  one  castle,  or  planting  one  garrison 
»nong  the  Irish ;  neiUier  left  he  behiiid  him  one  true  subject 
more  than  those  he  found  there  at  his  coming  over,  which 
were  only  the  English  adventurers  spoken  of  before,  who  had 
gained  the  port-towns  in  Leinster  and  Munster,  and  possessed 
some  scopes  of  land  thereunto  adjoining,  partly  by  Strong- 
bow's  alliance  with  the  lord  of  Leinster,  and  partly  by  pl^ 
invasion  and  conquest."  The  donation  of  the  Pope,  he  forther 
adds,  and  the  submission  of  the  Irish  kings,  were  but  poor 
assunmces  of  a  kingdom. 

So  little  in  point  of  fact  did  events  arise,  as  Henry  in  the 
summit  of  his  prosperity  must  have  anticipated,  that  ere  long 
he  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
the  good  government  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  was  moreover 
compelled  to  weaken  rather  than  to  strengthen  his  party. 
The  rebellion  of  his  sons  endangered  his  French  possessions, 
to  which  he  was  always  strongly  attached,  and  compelled  him 
to  sununon  Strongbow  and  a  large  force  from  Ireland.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  effort,  upon  the  part  of  the 
natives,  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which  was  pressing  them  more 
closely  and  grinding  them  more  sharply  every  day.  Jealous 
fends  amongst  the  English  barons  added  to  this  danger;  and 
Irish  affairs  fell  into  such  a  state  of  disorder,  that  Henry  was 
obliged  to  send  back  Strongbow,  armed  with  the  authority  of 
chief  governor.  An  incursion,  under  Fitzwilliam  le  Gros,  who 
was  again  made  commander  in  chief,  took  place  into  the  do- 
mains of  Macarty  of  Desmond.  Oflaly  and  Lismore  were 
ravaged ;  and  the  victor  sought  the  hand  of  Strongbow's  sister, 
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named  Basilia,  as  the  reward  of  his  success.  This  was  refused ; 
and  Le  6ros,  throwing  up  his  commission,  retired  indignantly 
to  Wales.  Hervey  de  Mountmaurice  now  became  general  in 
chief,  and  endeavoured  to  push  the  advantages  gained  by  his 
predecessor  further  into  Munster:  but  he  was  unequal  to 
the  task,  though  aided  by  Strongbow,  who  made  a  diversion 
in  his  favour  from  Dublin.  CBrien,  king  of  Limerick,  sur- 
prised a  body  of  Ostmen  at  Thurles,  and  slaying  400,  com- 
peUed  Strongbow  to  shut  himself  up  in  Waterford.  The 
news  of  this  reverse  spread  rapidly  through  the  country,  and 
another  confederacy  of  the  southern  kings  and  princes  was 
formed  for  the  total  expulsion  of  the  English.  In  this  ex- 
tremity Le  Qros  Fitzwilliam  was  invited  back  from  Wales ; 
and  returning  with  30  leaders  of  his  own  kindred,  100  horse- 
men, and  300  archers,  all  hardy  and  well  appointed  soldiei-s, 
ho  gained  an  opportune  victory,  and  soon  after  the  hand  of 
Basilia,  who  brought  him  a  large  portion  of  land.  So 
potent,  however,  were  the  combined  Irish,  that  for  some  time 
the  reunited  English  were  unable  to  make  any  impression 
upon  them.  But  soon  falling  out  amongst  themselves,  the 
arms  of  the  invaders  were  again  triumphant,  and  the  chief 
king,  O'Connor,  seeing  Limerick  in  possession  of  Le  Gros 
Fitzwilliam,  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  with  Henry,  by 
which,  to  secure  the  sovereignty  of  his  province,  he  did 
homage  anew,  and  bound  himself  to  enforce  a  tribute  to  the 
English  crown  of  every  tenth  merchantable  hide  of  land  from 
all  paints  of  Ireland — those  excepted,  of  which  separate  grants 
had  been  made  by  Henry  to  his  English  subjects.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  Treaty,  from  Rymer : — 

"Hie  est  finis  &  concordia,  quse  facta  fuit  apud  Windeshoveres  in 
octavis  Sancti  Michael  anno  ab  Incarnatione  Domini  MCLXXV.  inter 
dominum  Regem  Anglise,  H.  filium  Matillis  Imperatricis  &  Rodericum 
Regem  Connactensem  per  catholicum  archiepiscopum  Tuamensem  & 
Cantordem  abbatem  Sancti  Brandani  &  magistnim  Laurentium  cancella- 
rium  Regis  Connactensis  silicet. 

"  1 .  Quod  H.  Rex  Angliaj  concessit  praedicto  Roderico,  ligio  homini  suo, 
Regi  Connactse  quamdiu  ei  fideliter  senuet  quod  sit  Rex  sub  eo  paratus  ad 
servitium  suum,  sicut  homo  suns. 

"  2.  Et  ^uod  terram  suam  ita  teneat  bene  &  in  pace,  sicut  tenuit  ante- 
quam  dominus  Rex  AngUae  intraret  Hibemiam  reddendo  ei  tributum. 

'*  3.  £t  totam  aliam  terram  &  habitatores  terrae  habeat  sub  se  &  justi- 
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det  ut  tributmn  Reg'  Angl'  integre  peraolvant,  &  per  manmn  ejus,  & 
sua  jura  sibi  conservent. 

**  4.  £t  iUi  qui  modo  tenent  teneant  in  pace  quamdiu  permanserint  in 
fidditate  Regis  An^lise  &  ei  fideliter  &  integre  persolvennt  tributum,  & 
alia  jura  sua,  qui  ei  debent,  per  manum  Regis  Connacti ;  salvo  in  omni- 
bus jxu«  et  honore  domini  Regis  Anglise  &  suo. 

*'  5.  Et,  si  quis  ex  eis  Regi  Anglise  &  eirebelles  fuerint,  &  tributum,  & 
alia  jura  Reg'  Angl'  per  manum  suam  solvere  noluerint,  &  a  fidelitate 
Regis  AngliaB  recesserint,  ipse  eos  justiciet  8c  amoveat. 

**  6.  Et,  si  eos  per  se  justiciare  non  poterit,  constabularius  Regis  An- 
glise, &  familia  sua  de  terr&  ill&  juvabunt  eum  ad  boc  faciendum^  cum  ab 
ipso  fuerint  requisiti,  &  ipsi  viderint  quod  necesse  fuerit. 

*'  7.  Et  propter  bunc  finem  reddet  prsedictus  Rex  Connact'  domino 
Regi  Anglice  tributum  singulis  annis ;  scilicet  de  singulis  10  animalibus 
nnum  corium,  placabile  mercatoribus,  tam  de  tot&  terr&  6U&  quam  de  alift  t 
Excepto  quod  de  terris  illis,  quas  dominus  Rex  Anglias  retinuit  in  dominio 
suo,  &  in  dominio  baronum  suorum,  nicbil  se  intromittet. 

"  Silicet  Duvelina  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  : 

"  Et  Raida  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis,  sicut  unquam  Murcbat 
Vamailetbaclin  earn  melius  8c  plenius  tenuit,  aut  aliqui  qui  de  eo  earn 
tenuerunt: 

**  Et  excepts  Vesefordi&  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis,  scil'  cum  tota 
Iiagftnia. 

"  Et  excepti  Waterfordift,  cum  tota  terra  ilia  quae  est  a  Vaterford' 
usijue  ad  Duncarvan ;  ita  quod  Duncarvan  sit  cum  onmibus  pertinentiis 
suis  infira  terram  illam. 

*'  8.  Et,  si  Hibemenses,  qui  aufugerunt,  redire  voluerint  ad  terram  baro- 
num Regis  Anglise,  redeant  in  pace,  reddendo  tributum  prsedictum  sicut 
alii  reddunt,  vel  faciendo  antiqua  servitia,  <fuad  facere  solebant,  pro  terris 
suis  ;  &  hoc  sit  in  arbitrio  &  voluntate  dommorum  suorum. 

"  9.  Et^  si  aliqui  redire  noluerint,  8c  domini  eorum  requisierint  Regem 
Connactse,  ipse  cogat  eos  redire  ad  terram  suam,  ut  ibi  remaneant  & 
pacem  habeant. 

"  10.  Et  Rex  Connactse  accipiat  obsides  ab  omnibus,  quos  ei  commisit 
dominus  Rex  Anglise,  ad  voluntatem  domini  Regis  8c  suam. 

"11.  Et  ipse  dabit  obsides,  ad  voluntatem  domini  Regis  Anglise,  illos 
▼el  alios ;  8c  ipsi  servient  domino  Regi  de  canibus  suis  &  avibus  singulis 
annis  de  praesentiis  suis. 

"  Et  nullum  omnino  de  quacunque  terra  domini  Regis  sit,  retinebunt 
contra  voluntatem  domini  Regis  &  mandatum  domini  B^gis. 

"  Testibus  &c." 

To  show  that  the  style  and  the  lands  also  of  the  petty  kings 

were  formally  admitted  and  continued,  we  may  take  from  Sir 

J.  Davies  the  Tower  Rolls  giant  made  so  late  as  Henry  III. 

to  the  king  of  Thomond. 

"  Rex  regiTosmond  salutem :  conceseimus  vobis  terram  Tosmond  quam 
prius  tenuistes  per  firmam  centum  et  triginta  marcarum  tenimdum  de 
jkMs,  &c." 

Peace  being  thus  restored,  the  victors  began  to  quarrel 

and  intrigue  lunongst  themselves ;  the  king  was  appealed  to 

VOL.  I.  I 
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— interfered — and  it  ia  especiaUy  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  this,  the  first  instance  in  which  tiie  royal  authority 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  Irish  differences,  it  was  conn- 
pletely  foiled.  The  circumstances  were  briefly  these.  Her- 
vey  de  Montmaurice,  jealous  of  Le  Gros  Fitzwilliam,  re- 
ported various  stories  of  his  ambition  to  Henry,  whose  sus- 
picious and  selfish  policy  was  always  quick  to  take  alarm  at 
the  idea  of  great  power  centered  in  an  individual  subject.  He 
lost  no  time  in  sending  over  a  royal  commission,  consisting  of 
four  members,  two  of  whom  were  to  bring  Raymond  to 
England  forthwith,  while  the  others  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
Strongbow's  administration :  but  no  sooner  had  the  conmus- 
ttoners  arrived,  than  a  report  of  a  new  insurrection  in  Limerick 
was  spread.  Raymond  prepared  to  obey  the  king's  commands 
with  apparent  alacrity,  but  the  troops,  hearing  of  his  inten- 
tion, refused  to  march  without  their  general.  The  royal  com- 
mission, in  tins  dilenmia,  was  dexterously  turned  into  an  in- 
strument against  the  power  from  which  it  emanated.  The 
commissioners  were  informed  that  the  existence  of  the  Eng- 
lish interest  in  Ireland  was  at  stake,  and  must  be  sacrificed 
if  Raymond  was  removed  and  Strongbow  molested.  Alarmed 
at  these  representations,  they  abandoned  the  idea  of  bringing 
Raymond  to  England,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  against  the 
enemy.  This  command  he  cheerfully  and  successfully  obeyed ; 
and  tiius  the  first  attempt  made  to  meddle  with  tiie  barons 
in  their  management  of  Irish  af&irs,  proved  vain,  and  seems 
not  to  have  been  persisted  in. 

Injurious  to  themselves  as  the  jealousies  of  the  English 
were,  tiie  feuds  of  the  Irish  were  still  more  fetal  to  their 
party.  Young  Macarty  of  Desmond  rebdled  against  his 
father,  and  threw  him  into  confinement.  The  old  prince  ap- 
pealed to  Le  Gros,  who,  glad  to  receive  the  call,  reinstated 
him  in  his  possessions,  and  received  as  his  reward  a  valuable 
grant  of  lands  in  ELerry.  From  theoe  operations  he  was  un- 
expectedly recalled  by  a  letter  from  his  wife,  which  quaintly 
stated  that  the  tooth  so  long  aching  had  at  last  fjEdlen  out. 
This  was  an  enignuitical  intimation  of  the  death  of  Strong- 
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bow,  who  was  buried  with  great  pcnnp  in  Dublin,  where  Areh- 
bishop  OTode  performed  his  obsequies,  and  a  tomb  was 
erected  to  his  memcny,  some  disputed  remains  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Chrkt  Church  Cathedral* 

As  he  left  no  son,  and  his  heirs  were  in  England,  Raymond 
undertook  to  act  as  his  representative,  and  immediately  re- 
paired to  Dublin,  entrusting  Limerick,  which  had  just  sub- 
mitted in  form  to  the  slippery  faith  of  its  native  prince.  The 
council  at  Dublin,  pending  the  king's  pleasure,  chose  Le  Gros, 
as  chief  governor.  The  preamble  of  a  statute  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Richard,  and  referred  to  by  Leland,  warrants  the 
iqnnion  that  in  exercising  this  privilege  the  council  acted 
upon  a  special  provision,  made  by  Henry  for  the  emeigeney 
Hiat  had  now  arisen.  The  appointment  appears  to  have 
be^i  the  fittest  Uiat  could  have  been  made;    and  bad  it 

*  The  Imh,  prone  to  Buperstition^  ascribed  Strongbow'B  death  without 
an  heir,  to  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  at  his  wron^Fiil  invasion  of  their 
ccnmtry.  He  had  a  son,  hcFwever,  an  unworthy  recreant,  upon  whom,  if 
tradition  tells  the  tmth,  he  acted  the  austere  put  of  a  Brutus  in  Norman 
chivalry.  The  tragedy,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  events,  was  enacted 
prenoQBly  to  Henry's  arrival,  and  when  Strongfoow  was  on  his  way 
through  the  barony  of  Idrone,  to  relieve  Fitzstephen,  who  was  closely 
hemmed  in  at  Wexford.  Dunnff  the  march,  Strongbow  was  briskly 
assaulted  hv  (VRyan  and  his  followers;  but  (VRyan  being  slain  by 
Nichol  the  Monk,  who  shot  him  with  an  arrow,  the  rest  were  easily  scat- 
tered. It  was  here  that  StrongboVs  only  son,  a  youth  about  seventeen 
years  old,  frighted  with  the  nnmbers  and  wild  cries  of  the  Irish,  ran  away 
from  the  battb,  and  made  towards  Dublin;  but  bein^  informed  of  his 
hXher's  victory,  he  joyfoUy  came  back  to  congratulate  hun.  The  unbend- 
ing general,  however,  having  first  reproached  him  with  cowardice,  caused 
faim  to  be  immediately  ezeciited,  by  severing  his  body  in  the  middle  widi 
a  flword.  Justiy  punishable  witn  severity  as  cowardice  must  always 
be  held  by  mifitary  men — it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  unnatural 
act  of  cruelty  without  aUwrrcnce.  The  truth  of  the  anecdote,  as  for  as 
the  youth's  night  is  concerned,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  reproachful 
ejntaph  on  Strongbow  and  his  son,  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  which  also 
seems  to  imply  a  sad  end : — 

"  Nate  tngrate,  mihi  pugnanti  tefga  dedisti 
Non  mini,  sed  genti,  Kegnoque  terga  dedisti." 
Ungrateful  Son,  while  fightinff — from  me  fled — 
Nor  oidy  me,  but  King  and  Giontry  fled. 
The  story  seems  to  derive  some  confinnaticm  from  the  appeanoce  of 
the  stone  which  is  pdnted  out  as  the  son's  monument.    It  adjoins  the 
fiffore  said  to  be  the  earl's,  and  is  a  rude  representation  of  the  upper  part 
of  a  nnaU  body,  with  the  lower  half  cut  off,  and  wanting. 
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been  continued,  the  difficult  task  might  perhaps  have  been 
performiBd,  of  keeping  the  insubordinate  barons  under  due 
restraint,  and  confining  the  impatient  Irish  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaties  they  liad  reluctantly  contracted.  But  Henry,  whose 
caution  seems  always  to  have  opposed  the  elevation  of  a  man 
already  powerful,  sent  over,  as  head  of  the  unsettled  adven- 
tiurers,  William  Fitzadelm  de  Burg,  a  relative  of  hb  own,  and 
the  founder  of  the  powerful  family  of  Burke,  now  represented 
by  Ulick,  marquis  of  Clanricarde. 

De  Burg  was  met  by  the  Irish  clergy  at  Waterford,  who 
conciliated  his  favour  by  fulminating  the  severest  ecclesiastical 
censures  against  all  who  should  impeach  the  Pope's  grant  of 
the  kingdom,  or  resist  Henry's  authority.  This  ceremony 
performed,  he  made  an  inspection  of  the  king^s  forts  and  cities, 
and  was  received  throughout  his  progress  with  due  honours. 
But  he  neither  gained  adherents,  nor  inspired  respect.  As 
soon  as  his  back  was  turned  each  man  continued  to  act  in  his  own 
possessions  as  he  pleased.  He  was  exposed  to  the  counter- 
action of  two  unfriendly  bodies,  the  native  Irish  and  the 
English  settlers,  and  adopted  a  double  line  of  conduct.  He 
affected  to  court  the  former,  while  he  strained  his  utmost 
authority  to  humble  the  pride  and  reduce  the  power  of  the 
latter,  by  assigning  new  lands  to  them,  and  compelling  them 
to  transfer  their  original  possessions  and  privileges  to  his  im- 
mediate followers.  The  Fitzgeralds,  Le  Gros  Fitzwilliam,  and 
Fitzstephen  were  deprived  of  their  estates  in  this  way.  In 
the  fresh  set  of  adventurers  thus  favoured,  was  Fitzwalter  de 
Boteler,  the  progenitor  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  families 
in  the  South  of  Ireland — the  Butlers,  dukes  of  Ormonde. 
Discontent  and  insurrection,  the  natural  consequences  of  these 
proceedings,  still  prevailed,  when  De  Courcy,  one  of  the  most 
disaffected,  led  off  a  party  to  conquer  Ulster,  of  which  he  had 
some  time  previously  received  the  grant.  A  predatory  incur- 
sion was  made,  large  tracts  were  invested,  and  forts  erected. 
While  this  bold  baron  strove  vigorously,  but  in  vain,  to  erect 
another  petty  kingdom  upon  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
dynasty  of  the  O'Neils  in  the  North,  Murrogh  O'Connor  re- 
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belled  against  his  aged  father,  Roderic,  the  chief  king,  and  ere 
long  invited  Miles  de  Cogan  to  enter  Connaught  in  arms. 
This  attack,  contrary,  upon  the  part  of  the  English  to  express 
treaty,  and  to  nature  upon  the  side  of  young  O'Connor,  met 
with  the  fate  it  deserved.  The  old  monarch  was  successful, 
and  the  English  being  compelled  to  retreat,  the  usurping  son 
was  abandoned  to  the  resentment  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
who  put  out  his  eyes. 

^'  Little  good,^  says  Campion,  *'  did  Fitzadelm,  and  less  was 
like  to  do,  because  he  delighted  to  cross  his  peers,  and  was  of 
them  stopped  in  his  government.'^  He  was  removed  in  1179, 
when  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  original  chief  governor,  was  re- 
appointed. Another  distribution  of  lands  took  place  about 
this  juncture,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  barons  with  whose 
possessions  De  Burg  had  interfered.  De  Cogan  and  Robert 
Fitzstephen  received  the  kmgdom  of  Cork,  Cork  City,  which 
was  reserved  to  the  crown,  excepted.  To  Herbert  Fitzher- 
bert  was  given  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  like  manner  saving 
the  city;  Waterford,  except  the  city,  to  Robert  le  Poer, 
from  whom,  through  the  female  line,  the  modem  Beresfords 
trace  their  titles  and  possessions ;  the  greater  part  of  Con- 
naught  to  De  Burg ;  Hugh  de  Lacy  being  confirmed  in  his 
former  grant  of  Meath,  and  De  Courcy'^s  claim  to  Ulster  being 
left  as  it  stood — a  grant  half  realised. 

In  recording  this  fresh  distribution  of  the  country,  we  are 
led  to  notice  the  tragic  extermination  of  one  family,  which 
describes  in  a  single  instance  the  state  of  general  insecu- 
rity in  which  the  invading  barons  lived — ^produced  on  the 
one  side  by  rival  jealousies  amongst  themselves,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  restless  violence  of  the  injured  Irish,  who  rose 
ever  and  anon  in  sudden  force  to  reassert  their  rights  and 
regain  the  lands  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled.  Cogan 
and  Fitzstephen  entered  upon  their  new  lands  in  Cork,  and  for 
a  while  resided  tranquilly  upon  them.  But  they  had  been 
former  rivals,  and  soon  became  jealous  neighbours.  Fitz- 
stephen was  somewhat  broken  in  years  and  subdued  in  spirit 
by  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son^  to  whom  he  had  been  fondly 
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attached.  To  secure  himself  an  undisturbed  old  age  he  united 
a  second  son  in  marriage.with  Ck^an's  daughter.  This  ccm- 
ciliated  his  younger  and  more  imperious  fellow-settler;  the 
Irish  princes  lived  upon  good  terms  with  them,  and  appear- 
ances seemed  to  promise  that  the  veteran  would  die  in  peace 
and  content.  A  treacherous  crime  dissolved  the  vision.  Mao 
Tire,  a  native  chief,  invited  Cogan  and  the  young  bride- 
groom, heir  of  Fitzstephen,  to  a  feast,  and  murdered  them  at 
it.  The  princes  of  Thomond  and  Desmcmd,  taking  advantage 
of  tiie  crime,  roused  their  followers  and  flew  to  arms*  There 
was  a  general  effort  to  expel  the  settlers.  In  this  extremity 
Fitzwilliam  le  Gros  marched  from  Wexford  to  relieve  hia 
uncle,  and  soon  compelled  Macarty  to  sue  for  a  humiliatii^ 
peace.  Fitzstephen  was  freed  from  danger,  but  the  bo<m  came 
too  late  to  be  appreciated.  His  sufferings  had  deiHived  him 
of  his  senses,  and  he  drew  out  the  remaind^  of  his  life  a  con- 
firmed lunatic*  Such  was  the  fate  of  two  of  the  original  in- 
vaders— Cogan  and  Fitzst^hen;  anoth^,  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
fdl  by  the  hand  of  a  common  assassin.  Upon  his  tomb  might 
not  tmaptly  have  been  engraved  the  line  so  true  and  touching 
of  the  philosophic  bard — 

"  Immemor  sepulchri  struit  domes." 
He  was  in  Meath  building  a  castle  upon  the  ruins  of  an  old 
abbey,  when  a  man  sprung  from  the  works,  and  with  an  axe, 
whidi  he  had  concealed  under  his  mantle,  severed  his  head 
from  his  body  with  a  blow. 

De  Lacy^s  government  has  been  generally  cconmended,  and 
seems  to  have  been  able  and  determined.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  King  O'Connor,  and  studied  to  link  the  Irish 
and  English  interests  together.  But  his  death  defeated  an 
aim  which,  even  had  he  lived,  the  interference  of  the  king 
would  in  all  probability  have  as  suddenly  cut  short. — The  next 
governor  was  Philip  de  Bruce  or  Braosa,  a  man  of  whose 
fitness  for  so  arduous  a  post  it  is  enough  to  state,  that 
having  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  in  Limerick,  he  fled  from 
the  spot  as  soon  as  he  fcnind  himself  opposed,  and  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  strike  a  second  Mow  for  its  occupation. 
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In  1175  a  new  expedient  was  resorted  to :  Prince  Jdbn 
was  created  Lord  of  Ireland*  This  was  one  of  those  falsa 
movem^its  into  which  Henry's  want  of  confidence  in  his 
bait»is  was  constantly  precipitating  him.  Conscioiis,  no  doabt» 
of  the  capital  weakness  of  his  Irish  government — sensible  that 
his  possession  of  that  kingdom  never  could  be  permanent  or 
beneficial  until  some  supreme  and  sovereign  autiiority  came 
to  be  concentrated,  and  obeyed  in  it, — he  made  choice  o£ 
his  aaa  as  tiie  instrument  to  accomplish  a  policy  hitherto  so 
imperfectly  and  unfortunately  developed.  The  Pope  lent  his 
aid  as  before  to  strei^^then  the  i^pointment,  and  issued  a  bull 
granting  the  lordship  to  John,  in  the  terms  of  his  too  partial 
fiither's  diq>osition  of  it.  The  Insh  clergy  received  the  does* 
ment  with  due  cerem<Hiy  and  a  ready  support.  But  the 
juanoe  was  a  boy  only  fourteen  years  old,  when  thus  elevated 
to  be  the  persomd  governor  of  kings  made  crafty  by  misfoi^ 
tone,  and  lords  grown  grey  in  arms  and  worldly  knowledge; 
A  few  years,  it  is  true,  intervened  by  way  of  prq>aration, 
before  he  took  possession  of  the  lordship ;  and  he  was  acconn 
panied  to  Ireland  by  some  men  eminent  for  prudence  and 
ability.  But  however  high  their  merits,  and  however  quidk 
Henry^s  perception  of  the  points  in  which  his  Irish  policy 
failed  of  effect,  the  instrument  he  made  use  of  on  this  occasion 
fMTOved  so  weak,  as  to  render  the  new  administration  as  little 
productive  of  good  as  any  that  had  preceded  it.  John  himself 
was  constitutionally  disqualified  to  govern  any  kingdom  or 
ipeaple  well;  and  evinced  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  the 
infirm  mind,  wilful  temper,  and  all  the  love  of  pleasure  which 
characterized  his  whole  life,  and  proved  the  bane  of  his  sub- 
sequ^at  government. 

John  entered  Ireland  with  a  peacock*s  tail,  presented  to  him 
by  the  Pope  as  his  token  of  investiture ;  and  the  levity  with 
which  he  conducted  hinsself  was  characteristic  of  the  emblan 
of  his  authority.  The  Irish  chiefis  who  came  in  to  do  him 
honour  were  made  sport  of  by  the  minions  of  his  giddy  court. 
Attired  in  their  native  dress  of  loose  linen  robes  and  flowing 
mantles,  wiUi  long  hair  and  hangii^  beards,  they  approached 
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to  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
cduntry,  but  were  haughtily  pushed  back.  Their  beards  were 
plucked  in  derision,  and  they  were  thrust  forth  insultingly 
from  his  presence.  These  angry  men  retired  to  their  homes 
burning  with  revenge.  According  to  Campion,  they  reported 
abroad  the  rebukes  and  villany  to  which  they  liad  been  sub- 
jected by  their  meekness;  they  complained  that  the  lord  they 
came  to  honour  was  but  a  peevish  and  insolent  boy,  governed 
by  flatterers,  yoimgsters,  and  prowlers ;  and  they  asked,  not 
without  reason,  if  despite  and  dishonour  had  so  soon  been 
offered  to  them  who  were  frank  and  tractable,  what  the  state 
of  Ireland  had  to  look  for  should  the  English  once  yoke  and 
pen  them  in  their  clutches !  Thus  exasperated  they  were  soon 
in  arms.  Macarty  of  Desmond  attacked  Cork,  where,  on 
the  eve  of  victory,  he  was  slain  by  Fitzwalter ;  but  this  advan- 
tage was  counterbalanced  by  the  death  of  Robert  le  Poer,  who 
fell  in  Ossory.  Gerald  Barry  and  his  troop  were  slaughtered 
at  Lismore  ;  other  reverses  were  sustained,  and  general  inse- 
curity prevailed  throughout  the  English  settlements.  It  was 
to  protect  himself  from  these  dangers  that  John  built  the 
castles  at  Lismore,  Tibroughney,  and  Ardfinnan — some  ruins 
of  which  still  remain. 

The  necessary  recall  of  the  beardless  ruler  after  an  eight 
months'  government  replete  with  mischief  and  misfortune,  led 
to  the  appointment  in  his  room  of  De  Courcy,  a  man  not  un- 
suited  to  so  difficult  a  command.  But  John,  being  continued 
lord  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  his  elder  brother  Richard, 
who  seems  never  to  have  bestowed  a  thought  upon  that 
country,  quickly  displaced  not  only  De  Courcy,  but  governor 
after  governor  in  such  rapid  succession  that  ever)"  year  wit- 
nessed a  change. 

Amongst  these  was  De  Lacy,  son  of  Hugh  the  original  in- 
vader, who  held  the  post  twice ;  and  William,  earl  marshal  of 
England,  who  had  married  Isabella,  a  daughter  of  Strongbow. 
In  1 1 97,  Hamo  de  Valois  became  chief  governor.  According  to 
common  report  he  was  a  private  gentleman  from  Suffolk. 
Being  reduced  to  the  utmost  straights  for  want  of  money,  he 
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seized  upon  the  property  of  the  church,  which  was  at  that 
time  under  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Comyn,  a  prekte  ill- 
dispoeed  to  aUow  such  a  freedom  to  pass  without  condign 
punishment.  To  complete  the  general  disaffection,  Comyn 
laid  the  country  under  the  ban  of  excommunication  with  all 
the  pomp  and  display  peculiar  to  that  once  formidable  cere- 
mony. This  sealed  the  fate  of  Valois,  who  was  recalled  in 
disgrace,  fined,  and  then  restored  to  his  possessions.  Meyler 
Fitz  Henry,  natural  son  of  Henry,  and  one  of  the  early 
invaders,  became  the  next  representative  of  the  royal  au- 
th(H-ity.  A  few  facts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  respect  in  which 
it  was  held  at  the  period. 

De  Lacy,  tmce  governor,  was  twice  in  arms  against  the 
crown.  He,  De  Burg  in  Connaught,  and  De  Courcy  in 
Ulster,  were  all  three  at  war  as  independent  powers;  and 
not  against  each  other  only,  but  against  their  sovereign; 
while  different  chiefo  in  Mnnster  and  Connaught  sprung  into 
repeated  insurreotiona.  Fitz  Henry,  however,  was  equal  to 
his  situation.  He  brought  De  Burg  to  terms,  and  detaching 
De  Lacy  from  his  alliance  with  De  Courcy,  set  those  two 
barons  into  hostilities  one  with  another.  But  he  had  scarcely 
reduced  all  parties  to  a  state  of  passing  submission,  when 
John,  taking  affront  at  the  independent  power  which  De 
Lacy  and  De  Braos  had  acquired  as  victors  in  the  recent 
strug^es,  paid  Ireland  a  second  visit  in  1 210.*  The  objects 
of  his  anger  fled  to  France,  where,  after  a  temporary  conceal- 
ment, they  made  the  clergy  their  friends,  and  were  restored  to 

*  The  weak  and  fretful  sovereign  is  said  to  have  undertaken  this  jour- 
ney to  revenge  himself  of  a  woman's  tongue.  When  threatened  by  the  Pope 
whh  excommunication,  he  thought  to  make  sure  of  the  attachment  of  tne 
great  barons,  by  demanding  theur  sons  as  hostages.  Amongst  others,  he 
ap^ed  to  De  Braosa,  who,  besides  his  large  grant  in  Thomond,  held  land 
in  Wales.  The  wife  of  De  Braosa,  with  more  point  than  discretion,  re- 
torted that  her  children  should  never  be  entrusted  to  one  who  could 
murder  his  own  nephew.  Stung  bv  the  sarcasm,  John  vowed  vengeance 
against  the  whole  mmily,  and  he  fulfilled  it  direly.  The  husband  and 
infe  separated,  and  for  awhile  the  mother  and  chiloren  found  concealment 
in  Ireland.  Tliey  afterwards  fled  to  Scotland ;  hut  being  dodged  by  the 
tvranfs  emissaries,  were  seized  and  committed  to  Bristol  Gaol,  where 
tney  are  reported  to  have  died  of  want  and  persecution. 
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their  lands  and  titles  upon  pajrmg  a  fine.  John  reeeiYed  the 
homage  of  various  Irish  chie&— in  numb^  20  aco(Hrding  to 
some  aocou&tSy  and  70  aoooidmgto  othen — ^who  went  through 
the  ceremony  as  an  unmeaning  fonn,  and  immediately  aliber 
defied  his  aathority.  He  visited  Limeridc  and  Waterford, 
and  after  a  short  stay  of  three  monihs  returned  to  England 
in  no  reopect  more  powerful  than  when  he  left  it. 

John's  second  visit  is  princ^Mdly  memonble  for  the  attoiyi 
made  under  his  auspices  to  introduce  civil  institutions  and  smne 
English  laws  into  Irdand.  The  plan,  bang  sadly  d^ective 
and  one-sided,  proved  a  failure.  Nor  was  ii  by  any  means  sa 
well  defined  or  comprehensive  as  many  writers  have  r^ire- 
s^ted.  There  are  legal  records  to  indicate  that  some  of  the 
counties  which  John  is  said  to  have  fonned  did  not  exist  for 
years  after.  The  district,  such  as  it  was, — or  rather,  so  nmcfa 
of  it  as  the  Engliflh  could  firom  time  to  time  retain  hold  of, — 
henceforward  bore  the  name  of  the  Pale,  and  vras  rq;arded 
as  the  proper  territory  of  the  invaders.  Sheri£b  and  otRoem 
of  justice  and  assize  were  appointed,  and  the  common  law 
of  England  established,  with  Bome  grave  exceptions.  By  a 
fatal  error,  its  benefits  were  not  extended  to  the  natives. 
The  five  principal  septs— the  O'Cionnors  of  Conimught,  Mao- 
murroghs  of  Leinster,  O'Lachlans  of  Meath,  O'^Briensof  Tho- 
mond^  and  O'Neils  of  Uli^;er>  declared  free  by  Henry  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  England,  were  still  to  retain  the  privil^;e,  but  neither 
protection  nor  justice  was  provided  for  the  mere  Irishman :  the 
law  even  declared  that  he  might  be  killed  with  impunity.* 

*  *'  The  Iriah  had  originally  stipulated  with  Henrv  II.  for  the  use  of  their 
own  laws.  They  were  consequently  held  beyond  tne  pale  of  English  jua* 
tice,  and  regarded  as  aliens  at  the  best,  and  sometimes  as  criminals  in  our 
courts.  Thus  as  by  the  Brehon  customs,  murder  was  only  punished  by 
a  fine,  it  was  not  hdd  felony  to  kill  one  of  the  Irish  race,  uj^ess  he  had 
conformed  to  the  English  law."— HoOam  (" CotuHtutumai  Hiftory'*)— who, 
after  Davies,  quotes  from  the  Assize  at  Waterfbrd,  4  £.  II.  (1311),  the  idU 
lomig  pleading,  of  which  a  translation  is  here  offered  to  make  the  role  of 
law  intdligible  to  every  reader. 

"  Robert  de  Waylera,  charged  with  the  death  of  John,  the  son  of  Ivor 
Mac  GiUemory,  feloniously  by  him  killed.  Sec,  comes  and  well  knows  that 
he  killed  the  said  John — says,  nevertheless,  that  he  could  not  commit 
felony  by  killing  the  said  Jolm,  because  he  says  the  said  J(^  was  a  pan 
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Two  sqpante  races  were  thus  constituted  legally  distinct  in 
rights  and  privil^^ — a  mistake  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
the  more  to  be  regretted  inasmuch  as  the  cb-cumstances 
of  the  country  were  in  other  respects  favourable  to  that 
liberal  eompreh^ision  of  all  the  people  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king^s  govemm^it,  whkh  was  the  true  policy  of 
the  conjuncture.  Roderic  O'Connor,  the  chief  kii^,  after 
hanng  be<Hi  driven  by  his  rebellious  sons  an  involuntary  recluse 
into  the  mcmastery  of  C<»ig,  had  expired  after  a  fd^rced  cost- 
fisemeat  of  12  years.  His  heirs  fightii^  impiously  amongHt 
each  otiier  had  wasted  thdr  strength  as  they  had  dishonoured 
their  blood,  and  it  would  have  been  more  equit^le  as  well  as 

IritlHiiaii,  and  not  of  the  free  blood — and  when  the  lord  of  the  said  John, 
wfaoae  Iiishman  the  said  John  was;  for  the  day  on  which  he  was  kiUed, 
shall  seek  quittance  for  John  his  Irishman  so  killed,  he  the  said  Robert 
win  he  prepared  to  answer  as  to  the  said  quittance,  as  justice  ahull  per- 
soade.  And  theretmon  came  one  John  le  roer,  and  says  for  our  lord  the 
king,  that  tbe  said  John  the  son  of  Ivor  Mac  Gillemory,  and  his  ances* 
tors  of  the  cognomen  aforesaid — from  the  time  at  which  Henry  the  son 
of  the  empress,  formerly  lord  of  Ireland,  the  great  grrandfatber  of  the 
now  kiiu^,  was  in  Ireland — should  have  the  Enffhsh  law  in  Ireland  to  this 
day,  and  by  that  law  be  judged  and  arraigned. 

So  mudi  for  kiUinff  a  mere  Irishman.  Another  pl^  quoted  in  Dr. 
Taylor's  "  Civil  Wars/'  shows  how  an  Irishman's  land  miffht  be  ravished 
with  impunity.    It  occurs  among  the  Rolls  of  Pleas  28  Eaw.  III. 

**  Simon  Neal  complams  of  M^lliam  Neidagh,  that  he  wiih  force  and 
aims,  on  the  Monday  after  the  Feast  of  Saint  Margaret,  at  Clondalkin,  in 
the  county  of  Dublin,  broke  the  said  Simon's  close,  and  his  herbage,  with 
oxen,  calves  and  sheep,  consumed  and  trampled,  contrary  to  the  peace, 
&e.,  whcaice  he  says  tnat  he  is  damaged  to  the  amount  of  twen^  shillings^ 
and  thereof  &c. 

**  And  the  aforesaid  William  comes  now  and  says,  that  the  aforesaid 
Simon  is  an  Irishman,  and  not  qf  the  Jive  bloods  ;  and  asks  judgment  if  he 
be  held  to  answer  him. 

''And  the  aforesaid  Simon  says,  that  he  is  one  of  the  five  bloods,  to  wit, 
of  the  (yNeaks  of  Ulster,  who,  by  the  concession  of  the  progenitors  of 
our  lord  the  king,  ought  to  enjoy  and  use  the  liberties  of  England,  and  be 
deemed  as  freemen  2  and  this  he  offers  to  verify,  &c. 

^  And  the  aforesaid  >^/illiam  says  that  Simon  is  an  Irishman,  and  nof  qf 
^  (yNecdes  qf  Ulster,  nor  of  the  five  bloods;  and  thereupon  issue  is 
jcnned  &c.  Wherefore  let  a  jury  &c. 

"Which  jurors  say  upon  their  oath,  that  the  aforesaid  Snnon  is  of  the 
CNeales  of  Ulster,  ana  is  of  the  five  bloods ;  which,  by  the  concession 
of  the  progenitors  of  our  lord  the  king  ought  to  enjoy  ana  use  the  liberties 
of  Englaira,  and  be  deemed  as  freemen ;  and  they  assess  the  damages  at 
ten  poice.  Therefore  it  is  considered,  that  the  aforesaid  Simon  shomd  re-t 
cover  against  the  aforesaid  William  the  damages  aforesaid,  and  that  the 
aforesaid  Wilfiam  should  be  committed  to  jail  until  &c." 
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humane  upon  the  part  of  John,  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 
acts  of  homage  performed  to  him  by  Roderic  and  so  many 
others,  and  have  claimed  the  whole  kingdom  by  right  of  that 
allegiance,  than  to  have  left  the  greater  part  of  it  a  prey  to 
the  wild  ambition  and  uncouth  attacks  of  his  English  feuda- 
tories. The  privileges  granted  to  those  individuals,  and  the 
extraordinary  powers  they  already  possessed,  would  have  made 
this,  doubtless,  a  difficidt  policy  to  carry  into  effect.  Never- 
theless the  assertion  of  the  principle  was  not  the  less  expedient. 
As  it  was,  the  English  settlers,  who  enjoyed  their  grants  with 
baronial  franchises,  and  afterwards  as  county  palatines,  limited 
the  range  of  English  law  to  the  narrowest  bounds.  In  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  king^s  territory  the  king's  writ  could 
only  run  and  his  judges  enter,  as'  Mr.  Hallam  testifies,  within 
the  lands  of  the  church — ^while  the  baron  held  exclusive  civil 
and  military  judicial  .authority,  enfeoffed  tenants  to  hold  by 
knight's  service  of  himself,  and  took  by  escheat  the  lands  of 
those  attainted  of  treason.  These  were  almost  royal  rights, 
and  legally  possessed.  We  have  seen  how  quickly  they  who 
held  them  were  to  forget  that  they  were  subjects,  and  to  act 
with  sovereign  independence  by  making,  like  the  great  feuda- 
tories of  France  and  Germany,  peace  and  war  at  their  own 
peasure.  Thus  all  the  evils  of  the  primitive  tenure  of  lands 
peculiar  to  the  Irish  were  confirmed  and  perpetuated ;  while 
others  were  superadded,  which  aggravated  the  general  wretch- 
edness of  the  land,  and  made  the  people  the  slaves  of  an  iron 
oligarchy. 

Strongly  as  we  are  led  to  this  conclusion,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  proper  to  observe,  that  ideas  of  a  better  state  of  things 
seem  to  have  prevailed,  and  that  some  efforts  were  made  to 
realise  them.  The  patents  of  Henry  and  John  to  individuals, 
as  well  as  the  charters  of  incorporation  granted  by  them  to  the 
chief  towns  of  Ireland,  contained  the  provisions  usually  in- 
serted in  the  corresponding  English  documents,  for  mitigating 
the  rigour  of  the  baronial  power,  by  introducing  courts  of 
justice.  Thus,  De  Lacy,  De  Courcy,  Fitz  Stephen,  Cogan, 
and  the  others,  received  their  estates  hereditarily,  upon  the 
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established  terms  of  homage  and  military  service ;  and  they 
were  also  to  hold  courts  for  deciding  controversies  and  punish- 
ing delinquents.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  feudal  law  may  be 
considered  the  common  law  of  England  at  this  period,  Henry 
and  John  appear  to  have  been  well  disposed  to  make  it  a  con- 
stituent part  of  every  authority  set  afoot  by  them  in  Ireland. 
This,  however,  can  by  no  means  be  held  to  constitute  a  gnmt 
or  extension  of  the  laws  of  England  to  Ireland.  De  Courcy, 
for  instance,  may  have  appointed  his  seneschal,  constable, 
chamberliun,  and  other  officers  in  Ulster ;  and  he  may  not  only 
have  heard  and  adjudicated,  but  may  have  endowed  other  bodies 
with  the  power  of  hearing  and  adjudicating  all  pleas  and  suits 
between  his  tenantry,  not  excepting  those  of  murder,  theft, 
fire,  and  blood ;  and  so,  too,  for  instance,  the  first  charter 
incorporating  the  citizens  of  Dublin  may  have  conferred  upon 
them  ^^  the  laws  of  Bristol  and  free  trade  ;*"  but  it  will  still 
be  necessary  to  show,  that  the  Dublin  merchant  was  at  any 
time  allowed  to  become  a  free  trader,  or  that  there  was  a 
court  in  Ulster  to  which  every  Ulster  man,  injured  in  property 
or  limb,  could  carry  his  complaint,  and  obtain  justice.  Proof 
will  also  be  required,  if  we  are  to  suppose  any  laws,  limited  or 
comprehensive,  to  have  been  introduced,  that  they  were  either 
regularly  or  systematically  put  in  force.  Perhaps,  the  more 
we  read  with  this  view  before  us,  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
Uiink  that  the  rights  and  liberties  conferred,  constitute  one 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  that  those  exercised  and  enforced  con- 
stitute another.  The  privileges  of  the  Five  Bloods  were  acted 
upon  to  some  extent  at  least,  as  appears  by  a  Tower  Roll  of  the 
first  year  of  King  John,  referred  to  in  Lynch's  "  Feudal  Ba- 
ronies," where  Richard  Gille  Michel  pays  66  marks  for  per- 
mission to  compound  the  appeal  which  Owen  O'Brien  had 
brought  against  him  for  the  death  of  his  father.  But  this 
evidence  disproves  the  case  set  up  by  those  who  contend  for 
a  grant  of  English  laws, — exhibiting,  as  it  does,  a  special  and 
not  a  general  application  of  them — and  leaving  the  mind  still 
depressed  by  the  belief,  that  but  little  justice  was  ever  or- 
dained, and  still  less  was  administered. 
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Equally  weak  is  the  pretension  of  another  class  of  writers, 
who,  finding  the  word  "parliament*"  recurring  frequently  in  the 
oldest  Irish  muniments,  venture  to  declare  that  a  deliberative 
imd  potential  body  was  created  and  continued  by  Henry  II. 
and  John,  and  thus  that  the  third  great  estate  of  the  constitution 
floturished  in  Ireland  before  it  came  into  existence  in  England. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Irish  had  the  name  of  parliament,  but 
certainly  knew  nothing  of  the  reality.*  Henry  appointed  a 
conunune  consilium,  or  common  council,  of  the  chief  goyemor, 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin — ^and  their  peers,  and  te  this  body 
Henry  and  John  addressed  the  royal  ordinances  which  they 
deemed  laws.  Some  consulting  and  executive  functions  may 
thus  have  accrued ;  but  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  te  describe 
such  an  institution  as  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word.  In  riiort,  we  can  discover,  by  dSigent 
search  inte  the  papers  connected  with  the  Irish  expedition, 
here  and  there  a  few  traces  of  a  design  superior  te  the  execu- 
tion, and  the  faint  records  of  some  partial  attempts  te  esta- 
blish law,  to  administer  justice,  and  erect  the  institutions  of 
civilized  society ; — but,  equally  at  the  council  chamber  smd  in 
the  baronial  court,  the  ruling  authority  for  ages  will  be  found 
to  have  been  the  drawn  sword,  and  the  passions  of  him  who 
had  most  strength  to  wield  it  cruelly.  Hence  a  long  rdgn  of 
tumult,  oppression  and  bloodshed,  in  which  we  should  lose 
sight  of  the  peoj^e  altogether,  but  for  the  frequent  occasions 
on  which  we  are  caUed  upon  to  count  the  number  of  their  dead 
bodies  covering  the  field  upon  which  their  hard  and  haughty 
lords  decided  their  monstrous  quarrels. 

How  idle,  then,  to  talk  of  settled  laws,  im  established  go- 


*  ^  Bdbre  that  tint  the  meetings  and  consulUitioiis  of  the  great  loidi 
with  some  of  the  commons,  for  appeasing  the  dissensions  amongst  them- 
selves, though  they  be  allied  parliaments  in  the  ancient  aimals,  yet, 
being  without  orderly  summons,  or  fonnal  {Hroceedings,  are  rather  to  be 
called  parleys  than  parliaments : — ^which  must  be  thought  a  very  mild 
term  by  every  unprejudiced  reader  of  their  performances,  who  will,  I 
^uaok,  feel  indinea  not  improperly  to  define  them  conspliacies  for  the 
gratification  of  the  most  angry  passions,  the  promotion  of  private  ends, 
and  the  legalizing  of  the  most  atrocious  robbenes  and  murders." — Dapies* 
Discovery, 
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vemment,  and  a  constitution,  where,  generation  after  genera- 
tion one  fight  followed  another  in  hot  succession,  only  to 
decide  who,  from  among  the  host  of  struggling  magnates — 
all  strong,  but  equally  rash  and  unstable — ^by  which  every 
small  district  was  convulsed,  should  snatch  an  insecure  hold 
of  temporary  dominion !  Not  one  person  is  seen  to  move 
upon  this  bloody  theatre  of  perpetual  war,  firom  the  king  of 
England  down  to  the  pettiest  chieftain,  who  does  not  appear 
m  a  coBstaotly  shifting  and  simiikitiye  eharaeter — sometimes 
seeking  to  evade  the  exercise  of  the  powers  he  claims  as  posi- 
tive, but  oftener  striving  to  exceed  and  augment  them.  The 
English  monarch,  styling  himself  Lord  of  Ireland,  recognizes 
and  upholds  a  number  of  Irish  kings.  By  a  Close  Roll  in  the 
Tow^  of  London,  H^iry  II.  ordered  a  talliage  of  the  barons 
of  Irdand;  and  the  Imgs  of  Gonnanght,  Hiomond,  and 
tiie  other  kings  of  Ireland.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Edward,  we  have  an  address  from  no  less  than  five 
Irish  kings.  Here  the  inferior  title  possesses  the  superior 
power, — a  condition  ineompatiUe  with  order,  stfength,  and 
prQq>e(rity  in  a  oommunity.  But  more  fatal  still  was  the  state 
of  ihe  English  barons,  vdnch,  being  the  most  definite,  ought 
to  have  been  the  most  constant,  and  was  the  most  abused. 
During  the  iron-bound  centuries  in  which  those  antagonistic 
autocrats  pushed  forward  their  terrible  career,  it  is  as  vam  to 
bok  for  the  operation  of  setUed  laws,  establiriied  government, 
oir  a  constitution  in  the  country,  as  it  vfould  be  to  travel  over 
ihe  dismal  wastes  of  an  AraUan  desert  with  the  hope  of  meet- 
ii^  with  ft>wing  waters  and  a  luxuriant  herbage. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONNECTION 
WITH  ENGLAND— coji/inucrf. 

GRADUAL  8BTTLBMBNT  OF  THB  BNGLI8H  IN  IRBLAND.— THB  FITZ- 
GERALDS,  EARLS  OF  KILDARB  AND  DESMOND;  THEIR  AGGRES- 
SIONS UPON  THE  MACARTYS,  CHIEFS  OF  DESMOND,  AND  THB 
O'BRIENS,  KINGS  OF  THOMOND. — THB  SECOND  MAURICE,  RE- 
PEATEDLY LORD  DEPUTY,  COMPROMISED  IN  THE  DEATH  OF 
RICHARD  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE  ;  HIS  EXPLOITS  AND  CHARACTER. 
—ORIGIN  OF  THE  DB  BURGS  ;  ACQUIRE  CONNAUGHT  AND  EXTIN- 
GUISH THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  o'CONNOR;  WARS  BETWEEN  THEM 
AND  THE  GERALDINE8,  MACARTYS,  AND  O'BRIBNS. — MAURICE 
FITZMAURICE  FITZGERALD  IMPRISONS  THE  LORD  DEPUTY,  AND 
RICHARD  DB  BURG  PUTS  o'bRIEN  ROE  TO  DEATH. — UNNATURAL 
FAMILY  WARS  OF  THE  o'BRIENS.— OUARRBL  BETWEEN  JOHN 
FITZTHOMAS  FITZGERALD  AND  WILLIAM  VBSCBY,  LORD  DEPUTY 
—THB  LAWS  IMPROVED  WITHOUT  AVAIL  BY  THE  LORD  DEPUTY, 
SIR  J.  WOGAN. — CAREER  OF  THB  RED  DB  BURG.— INVASION  OF 
THE  SCOTCH  UNDER  BRUCE.-— DECLINE  OF  THB  DB  BURGS  AND 
PARAMOUNT  ASCENDANCY  OP  THE  GERALDINES. 

The  progress  of  Irish  history  subsequent  to  the  English 
invasion  exhibits  little  more  than  a  rude  account  of  the  dis- 
possession of  the  native  chiefs  by  the  English  adventurers,  who 
threw  themselves  fiercely  upon  the  country  in  quick  succession 
for  many  years  after  that  event.  A  gradual  course  of  sys- 
tematic encroachment — at  times  insidious,  but  more  generally 
violent— enabled  a  few  great  leaders  to  fix  themselves  upon 
the  land,  and  seize  extensive  tracts  of  it,  with  various  rights 
and  privileges,  some  real  and  others  assumed,  which  may  be 
shortly  and  not  inaptly  summed  up  and  described  as  a  general 
licence  for  unlimited  oppression.  Intermixed  with  the  naiTa- 
tive  are  intricate  details  of  inveterate  rivalries  and  extermi- 
nating feuds  amongst  the  spoilers.  For,  in  proportion  as  the 
predatory  knights  succeeded  in  their  attacks  upon  the  inhabi- 
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tantSy  they  grew  jealous  of,  and  sought  to  overturn  each  other. 
The  enmities  thus  engendered  amongst  the  victors  produced 
oonteBts  as  desperate  and  disastrous  between  them  as  were 
any  of  those  which  they  themselves  carried  on  against  the 
Irish.  Thus  two  great  contending  movements  agitate  the 
body  of  Irish  history,  and  overcharge  it  with  action  with- 
out increasing  its  interest.  During  the  course  of  these 
odious  proceedings,  many  were  the  knights  and  barons  who 
fought  and  won  knds  and  founded  families.  Of  the  whole 
number,  two  or  three  for  several  centuries  usurped  paramount 
importance,  and  may  be  said  to  have  levied  war  for  abso- 
lute dominion  in  their  own  part  of  the  country — which,  when 
gained,  made  them  dictators  also  of  the  sovereign  in  England. 
These' were,  the  Fitzgeralds,  afterwards  earls  of  Kildare  and 
Desmond;  the  De  Burgs,  afterwards  marquises  of  Clanrl- 
carde;  and  the  Butlers,  afterwards  earls  and  dukes  of 
Ormonde.  Thus,  the  history  of  Ireland,  in  point  of  fact, 
resolves  itself  into  a  recital  of  the  feuds  and  fights  by  which 
three  powerful  families  gained  supreme  ascendancy  over  their 
own  peers  and  the  native  chiefs.  The  Fitzgeralds  and  De 
Burgs  were  the  first  to  engage  in  a  struggle  for  tyranny ;  and 
when,  after  many  vicissitudes,  the  Fitzgeralds  triumphed,  the 
Ormonde  family  stood  forward  to  dispute  the  advantage ;  and 
aftef  a  long  conflict  succeeded  in  completely  destroying  the 
power  and  in  extirpating  the  race  of  their  rivals — ^men  who, 
for  extent  of  possessions  and  barbaric  sway,  were  perhaps 
unmatched  by  any  family  established  during  the  concurrent 
p^od  in  the  civilized  portions  of  the  globe. 

Amongst  the  earliest  English  adventm*ers  who  landed  in 
Iiieland  at  th6  head  of  hostile  forces,  the  fourth  in  rotation 
was  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  second  son  of  Gerald  de  Windsor^ 
Lord  Carew.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  family 
came  to  push  their  fortune  on  a  fresh  soil  were  every  way 
&vourable  to  their  advancement,  and  the  men  themselves 
I4>pear  to  have  been  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  most  fit  to 
enable  them  to  turn  their  rank  and  position  to  profit.  Maurice 
Fitzstepheu's  l^df-brother.    Raymond  le  Oros,  who,  if 

VOL.  I.  K 
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StroDgbow  must  be  accounted  the  head,  was  cotamly  the 
hero  of  the  invasion,  ^^as  his  nephew,  and  soon  became  inti- 
nuitdy  connected  with  Strongbow  by  a  doable  tie-r-fixst, 
through  his  marriage  with  Strongbow's  sister;  and  next,  hy 
the  maniage  ol  his  own  son  and  heir,  either  to  another  sister, 
or  some  near  relative  whom  it  is  now  impossible  to  identify. 
.In  every  part  of  Irebmd  into  which  the  English  arms  pene- 
trated, Maurice  Fitzgerald  was  presrait,  and  bore  a  manfy 
share  of  the  dangers  and  snflfarings  of  the  expedition.  He 
acquired  lands  in  the  extreme  South-east  and  West — ^in  Cork^ 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  Kildare,  and  Sligo, — and  stood  high  in 
reputation  anKHUgst  his  ccnmrades.  TheCSu^onioles  observe  <^ 
him,  that  ^^as  he  was  of  birtii  and  parentage  noUy  and 
worahipfiilly  descended,  so  was  he  in  condition,  and  tat 
natural  prowess,  every  way  renowned.^  He  was  named  one 
of  the  joint  govenioiB  to  whom  Henry  II.  committed  die 
charge  of  the  kingdom,  but  died  witUn  seven  years  after 
his  arrival  in  Irdand,  and  was  buried  outside  the  walls  of 
Wexford. 

According  to  CSunbrensis,  his  contemporary  and  Idnsman, 
Desmond — {rota,  wUch  the  Fit^;eralds  afterwards  took  one  of 
the  titles  by  which  the  family  is  principally  distinguished  in 
Irish  hiirtory^-was  an  extensive  territory  spreading  from 
Waterford  to  Kerry,  and  ruled,  at  the  time' of  the  invasion,  by 
the  Maoartys,  a  powerful  native  famOy  who  enjoyed  the  rank 
of  independent  princes,  and  occupied  Cork  as  tiieir  chief  city* 
Their  estates  were  vast,  and  their  consequence,  judging  frtun 
the  accounts  furnished*  by  the  local  histories,  suj^rted  by 
big^  prerogatives.  They  numbwed,  we  are  tdd,  amongst 
their  tributaries,  the  seveoral  septs  of  O'^Sullivan,  Macdonough, 
O'Donnough,  0*Keiffe,  (yOallaghan,  and  Magauley;  from 
whom  the  dues  and  serrices  exacted,  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
EUsabeth,  were  by  no  means  inccmsideraMe.  lySullivan  Bear, 
for  instance,  when  taking  out  a  patent  for  his  estate  in  that 
reign,  found  it  necessary  to  redte  in  the  deed  that  he  was 

•  Smith's  Cork,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 
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boand  to  aid  Maoarty  in  war  with  all  his  forces ;  to  ronddr 
him  fi?e  gallowglasses ;  a  beef,  or  69.  Sd.  in  money,  for  enevy 
avable  ploii^h  land  on  his  estate ;  to  pay  a  toll  of  half-arorown 
for  evory  ship  tiiat  came  to  fish  in  hb  hariboors ;  to  entertahi 
Macarty,  together  with  his  train,  whenever  he  visited  Dmifooj; 
toprovi^  him  hoimds  and  spaniels  to  sport  witii,  and  perfbnu. 
wionsotiierobl^ationsof  ahkeddnd.  It  may  be  added  here^ 
bgr  way  of  fbriher  evidence  of  the  consideration  in  which  tiie 
Macar^  were  hdid  down  to  a  late  period,  that  two  members  of 
HsB  fiimily  wore  peers  daring  the  reign  of  EUnbeth ;  namdy, 
the  Macarty  More,  or  head  of  H^  fiouly,  who  was  created 
BaRmValentiaaadEariofOancare;  andtheMaoarly  Rea^ 
who  reorived  tiie  title  of  Baron  Mnskeny* 

When  H^uy  axrived,  Dermod  Maeartj  was  the  reigning 
prince  of  Desmond^  and  one  of  tiie  fire^  of  those  ^o  did  ho*' 
mage.  A  few  years  after,  when  his  son  revested,  he  daisied  and 
obtained^  by  virtoe  ctf  thatsulmiisHon,  tito  succour  of  Le  Oms 
RtewiBiam,  and  was  restored  to  his  principality  by  TltigHsh 
arms.    For  his  servioesonthatoecasioii,  Macarty  endowed  Le. 
Ores  with  an  extensive  tract  of  valuable  landin  Kerry,  vribioh  is 
retained  by  Us  genial  hdrs  to  this  day.  Olmlffaisissays»that 
Macarty,  upon  beii^  released  firom  confinement,  clapped  his 
sen  in  hiB  phM^e,  and  cut  off  his  head.     That  se^ns  donbtftd ; 
it  is  certain,  howevor,  that  the  clA  prince  himself  met  with  ar 
violent  »d,  and  firom  his  new  idUes.    It  was  in  1177*  that 
the  English  restcnred  him  to  his  inrmapidfty,  and  almost  hn- 
mediatdy  afterwards,  a  grant  from  Henry  to  Cogan  and  Fit»^ 
Bfie^hen  stripped  hhn  (tf  it  all.     He  appears  to  have  sU'uggied 
for  a  time  i^ainst  his  fiite,  but  in  1179  compounded  for  libertgr 
t^  retain  S4  oantreds  of  land,  at  a  small  annual  rent.    A 
compact  so  unequal  in  its  eflbctswasnot  likely  to  be  re<yeeted, 
TJnflJble  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  harsh  terms  of  intruders, 
who  never  ceased  to  trespass  and  dkseize,  Dermod  joined  more 
than  one  msunection  during  the  course  of  1185.    In  one  of 

*  GiraldoB  GambrenBis,  and  Snath,  Histories  of  Cork  and  Kerry^ 
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ih^se,  after  laying  waste  several  English  settlements,  he 
marched  against  Cork.  A  parley  was  agreed  upon  as  so<m  as 
tibie  besiegers  approached  the  city,  which,  however,  was  broken 
by  the  garrison,  who  sallied  unexpectedly  from  the  walls,  and 
put  the  assailants  to  flight  at  the  first  charge.  The  next 
year  a  conference  of  the  Irish  chiefs  was  invited  at  the  same 
qity,  where  Dermod  had  a  quarrel  with  Theobald  Walter,  who 
deW  him  with  his  own  hand.*  Quickly  as  these  misfortunes 
succeeded  each  other,  they  did  not  exhaust,  however  they  may 
hate  lessened,  the  strength  of  the  family.  Dermod  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Donald  Macarty  in  Carra,  8(p  called  from  a  river  of 
the  same  name  in  Kerry — who,  when  the  southern  chiefs,  took 
up  arms  upon  the  murder  of  Cogan  in  Cork,  was  foremost  in 
the  field;  biit  he  came  to  terms  with  the  English  in.ll9$,*.ekir 
during  severe  conditions  as  the  price  of  temporary  rest.  ' 

Desmond-f-  adjoined  the  territory  of  the  O'Briens,  kings  of 
Thomond,.a  warlike  race,  who,  in  resisting  the  invaders,  ex- 
hibited a  valour  fully  equal  to  the  great  name  and  possessions 
they  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  Contiguous  pro- 
perties and  a  common  interest  often  united  the  Macartys  and  ^ 
O'&iens  as  allies,  and  many  of  their  operations  were  eminently 
successful.  In  Limerick  and  at  Thurles,  the  king  of  Thomond 
matched  his  strength  gallantly  with  the  English;  and- while 
William  Earl  Marshall  was  governor.  Limerick  was  assault^ 
and  ceded  to  Desmond.  But  the  fame  of  these  triumphs  was 
destined  to  be  overcast  by  terrible  reverses.  In  1219,  the 
Macartys,  engaging. in  hostilities  with  the  chief  governor,  were 
forced  to  submit ;  and  ere  long  a  collateral  event,  with  which 
they  were  altogether  disconnected,  had  considerable  influence 
in  precii»tating  their  downfall,  and  transferring  their  large 
possesfiHons  to  the  race  of  the  invaders. 

*  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  Smith,  Histories  of  Cork  and  Kerrv. 

-f  "  Turloch,  monarch  of  Ireland,  father  to  Roderic  0'Ck)nnor,  Idng  of 
Connaught,  reduced  Munster,  and  divided  it  into, two  parts,  viz. — ^Des- 
mond and  Thomond,  or  North  and  South  Munster :  the  first  he  gave  to 
Donough  Macarty,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Ck)rk ;  and  the  other  he 
conferired  on  Connor  0*Bnen."^-8mith*8  Cork. 
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Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  fourth  in  succession  of  tiie  family 
who  settled  in  Ireland,  was  now  lord  deputy,  and  in  that 
capacity  received  a  writ  from  Henry  III.,  by  which  the  large 
estates  of  Richard,  Earl  Pembroke,  were  declared  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  and  distributed  amongst  various  barons,  amongst 
whom,  the  lord  deputy  himself,  the  De  Burgs  and  De  Lacys 
were  the  chief.  The  unfortunate  nobleman  thus  marked  fbr 
ruiui  was  the  heir  of  Strongbow,  and  through  his  wife  the 
desc^idant  of  the  Leinster  kings.  Young,  impatient,  and  too 
confident  in  the  strength  he  derived  from  his  vast  possessions 
to  be  overioyal  or  respectful  to  a  weak  soveoreign,  Pembroke 
bad  become  obnoxious  to  Henry,  and  his  wanton  favourites  in 
England,  by  the  opposition  he  had  somewhat  boldly  offered  to 
their  impolitic  measures.  Not  being  strong  enough  to  over- 
come his  power  themselves,  they  sought  to  destroy  it  by  ofieriog 
it  as  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Anglo-Irish  barons,  whose 
swords  were  quickly  drawn  to  carve  it  into  pieces.. 

One  of  their  number,  Geoffiry  de  Maurisco,  added  the  crime 
of  treachery  to  the  general  guilt  of  the  party.  When  Pembroke, 
hearing  of  the  meditated  spoliation,  repaired  to  Ireland  to  de- 
fend his  lands  and  castles,  this  infamous  adventurer  met  him 
as  he  landed,  and  while  commiserating  his  wrongs  and  9{>- 
plauding  his  ei!brts  to  redress  them,  volunteered  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  him— exhorted  him  to  proceed  with  energy 
and  terrify  his  enemies  by  brisk  hostilities.  This  subtle  ad- 
"vice,  congenial  alike  to  tiie  ardent  temper  of  youth  and  the 
bold  character  of  the  times,  was  adopted  without  hesitatiop. 
Maurisco  accompanied  the  earl  on  several  expeditions,  which  it 
18  said  were  allowed  to  be  successful,  as  premeditated  feints  to 
lure  the  victim  into  closer  toils  and  irretrievable  destruction. 
The  barons  retreated  before  him  until  they  had  concentrated 
their  strength,  and  then  proposed  a  truce,  to  adjust  their  dif-- 
ferences.  The  Curragh  of  Kildare  was  ^e  place  fixed  upon 
for  the  meeting,  and  the  unsuspecting  earl  made  his  appear- 
ance wiUi  Maurisco  upon  that  broad  plain  at  the  appointed 
tkne.  Certain  terms  of  accommodation  were  proposed  to  him, 
and  rejected,  at  the  instigation  of  his  crafty  adviser.    The 
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barons  then  insisted  upon  deciding  the  dilute  in  a  pitched 
battle  upon  the  spot.  The  earl  consented:  at  this  critical 
moment  the  take  Maorisoo  marched  his  forces  over  to  the 
barons,  ^nd  abandcmed  the  young  eari,  with  only  15  fol- 
lowers, to  resist  140  chosen  warriors.  Nothing  damited  by 
these  great  odds,  the  gallant  Pembroke  stood  his  giomid  with 
aspirit  worthy  of  his  warlike  race  and  descent,  until  his  small 
band  was  overpowered  by  numbers.  He  was  thrown  from  his 
hone,  and  as  he  fell  a  coward  stuck  a  dagger  into  his  back, 
which  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  His  attendants  carried  him 
to  Kilkenny,  where  he  was  left  to  esLpire,  and  was  buried  witb 
his  brother  m  the  dnirch  of  the  Bhick  Friars,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  fiither. 

Upon  Us  tomb,  aeeording  to  Hanmer,  the  following  moiddih 
verses  were  inscribed : — 

"  Hie  comes  est  positos  Bicbardtis  vulnere  fossus 
Cujus  sub  fossa  Kilkennia  continet  ossa.'* 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  monument  itsdf,  as 
meXl  as  the  building  in  which  it  stood,  remained  in  good  eondi- 
tk>n  4mtil  the  period  of  the  genend  suppression  of  those  estab- 
lishments by  Henry  VIII.,  vdioi  the  Black  Abbey  was  violated, 
^fittd  l^e  tomb  of  Richard,  EarlPembroke,  with  eighteen  others 
belonging  to  his  fiunily  and  their  contemporaries,  was  totally 
destroyed.  His  fime  was  long  preserved  by  the  oommon 
'  pe<^le,  who  have  a  peculiar  aflkction  for  melancJioly  fiuides, 
and  gave  the  name  of  Ryder  naCurragh,  or  the  Oumgfa^kiUed 
Kn^ti  to  a  solitary  grave  really  erected  to  one  of  the  Oantwdl 
fionity,  wlneh  escaped  the  general  destruction.  Some  ruins  of 
tiie  BiBick  Abbey  still  remam,  and  were  lately  Aown  by  a  I>i>* 
minican  firiar,  whom  pious  associations  had  settled  in  a  small 
house  adjoining  the  spot  where  the  brethren  of  his  order 
flourished  centuries  before  in  wealth  and  reputation. 

For  awhile  the  victors  ravished  Pembroke's  estates  irith  im- 
punity ;  but  at  l^gth  the  indignation  excited  by  the  crimes  of 
which  he  had  been  a  victim,  roused  the  long  of  Scotland,  wlio 
had  married  his  sister,  to  draaand  the  restoration  of  the  ai- 
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beritftnoe  to  his  brother  Gilbert.  Henry  III.,  as  fidde  as  he 
WM  fidee,  threw  the  Uame  of  his  destruction  npon  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  tardily  acquiesced  in  this  imperfect  act  of 
vqMuration.  Fitag^rald,  when  called  to  acoonnt,  took  an  oath 
that  he  was  innocent  of  the  earl's  death,  and  professed  to 
atone  ibr  his  share  of  the  outrage  aoeording  to  the  fashion  of 
the  age,  by  engaging  to  found  a  monastery. 

The  senricee  of  this  Maurioe  Fitzgerald  ave  adverted  to  in 
fiBmraraUe  t^rms  by  Matthew  Paris,  Holindiod,  and  other 
writers.  He  disdiarged  the  hi^  functions  of  lord  deputy  at 
three  distinct  periods,  eadiof  which  endured  some  years.  He 
made  three  journeys  out  of  Ireland  to  Henry  IIL-Hmceatthe 
head  of  a  strong  force  to  aid  tiie  king  beyond  seas;  next  to 
dear  himsdf  of  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Pembroke ;  and 
lastly  mto  Waks,  with  a  train,  whidi,  though  oonsidemble,  was 
thov^t  to  have  been  reluctantly  brought  into  the  field.  A 
8aq»oion  of  disloyalty  thus  suggested,  led  to  the  Bf/pointamkt 
of  another  deputy  in  his  place.  His  character,  as  preserved  by 
ids  admirers,  is  a  high  one.  He  was,  we  are  told,  a  valiant 
knight,  a  very  plnaint  man,  inferior  to  none  in  the  kingdom, 
liaving  lived  all  Us  life  with  commendation.  When  diqMS- 
aeoDcd  of  ofltee  he  returned  to  the  Soi^  of  Irdand,  and  rmewed 
those  predatory  incursions  into  ^m  territories  of  the  devoted 
MaoartTS,  by  which  his  famSy  had  already  so  fiercely  distin- 
guished themsdves,  and  so  largely  profited.  After  wresting 
oonsideraUe  property  from  that  sept,  he  tmned  religious,  and 
died  a  monk.  He  had  begun  to  build  a  eastie  at  Yoi^;hal ; 
and  passing  by  the  work  upon  the  eve  ot  some  festival,  while 
the  men  were  laying  the  foundaticm,  was  asked  for  mcmey  to 
drink  his  health,  whidi  he  promised,  and  desired  his  son  to 
give.  But  the  latter,  instead  of  obeying,  abused  the  workmen 
renghly,  and  probably  not  in  woids  only ;  for  his  fether  was 
ao  grieved  at  his  behaviour,  when  it  was  described  to  him,  that 
he  converted  tiie  projeoted  casUe  into  a  friary  for  Frandsean 
nnnorites,  and  afterwards  taking  the  haUt  of  the  order,  was 
buried  there  in  1257.  He  also  figures  in  the  ^^  Monastieon^^  as 
the  founder  of  the  Dominican  monaet^  at  Sligo ;  and  -he 
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strengthened  the  family  posseemons  in  the  North  by  building 
two  castles — one  at  Armagh  in  1235,  and  another  at  SBgo  in 
1242. 

He  was  succeeded  by  another  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  who 
acquired  large  estates  in  Kerry  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Maurice,  and  survived  his  father  only  three  years. 
The  augmented  inheritance  of  this  wealthy  marriage  descended 
upon  John  Fitzthomas  Fits^erald,  who  followed  the  example 
of  his  sire  in  making  Hymen,  more  than  Mars,  adminisjter.to 
the  advancement  of  his  fortunes.  His  wife,  too,  was  a  great 
heiress,  Margery,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzanthony,  by 
whom  he  obtained  the  custody  of  Dungarvon  Castle,  and  the 
lands  of  Decies  and  Deonond,  with  all  their  bailiwicks-r- 
princely  possessions,  from  which  one  of  the  two  great  branches 
of  his  descendants  took  the  titles  by  which  they  are  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  annals  of  Ireland.  John  Fitzthomas  con- 
tinued hostilities  with  the  Macartys,  who  became  desperate 
the  more  they  were  pressed  to  extremities.  Upon  one  of 
these  occasions,  Fitzgerald  and  his  son  Maurice,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  body,  consisting  of  8  barons,  15  knights,  and  a 
proportionate  force  of  inferior  followers,  set  out  upon  an  ex- 
pedition planned  to  carry  signal  consequences.  But  the 
Macartys,  who  were  assisted  by  several  neighbouring  septs, 
posted  themselves  in  considerable  numbers  in  an  ambuscade 
upon  the  Oeraldine  line  oS  march,  near  Callan,  in  Kerry,  and 
falling  unexpectedly  upon  their  advancing  lines,  routed  them 
with  terrible  slaughter.  Of  all  the  leaders — Fitzgerald  him- 
self, his  son,  the  8  barons  and  15  knights — not  one  esci^ped  the 
vengeance  of  the  incensed  natives. 

The  Fitzgeralds,  father  and  son,  were  buried  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan friary  at  Youghal,  already  described  as  the  foundation 
of  Maurice,  the  second  lord  deputy ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
observing  that  Fitzgerald  Callan — for  the  place  of  his  death 
was  ^made  to  supply  him  with  a  surname — married  an  Irish- 
woman, Honora,  daughter  of  Hugh  O'Connor.  His  son,  slain 
with  him,  is  memorable,  like  others  of  his  family,  for  the  pro- 
perty he  gained  in  marriage  with  Juliana,  heir  of  John  Lord 
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Gogan,  whose  estates  at  Carrigiline,  Carrigrohan,  Castlemore, 
MoyalloWy  Rathnq^an,  &c.  in  the  county  of  Cork,  were  thus 
brought  into  the  Desmond  branch  of  the  Fitzgeralds. 

This  heavy  blow  struck  down  the  growing  power  of  the 
Oeraldines  during  a  long  interval.  They  were  so  weakened 
by  it,  that  none  of  the  family,  according  to  the  historian  of 
the  county  of  Kerry,  ^^  durst  put  a  plough  in  the  land  for  12 
years.^  The  heir,  a  child  only  nine  months  old,  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  shared. 
He  was  lying  in  his  cradle  at  the  Castle  of  Tralee,  when  the 
news  of  his  father's  slaughter  arrived  and  struck  terror  amidst 
the  household  and  dependents.  The  victorious  Irish  were 
aoi^wsed  to  be  pressing  upon  the  heels  of  the  breathless  me&- 
soiger ;  a  sudden  panic  arose — every  one  fled  to  provide  for 
his  personal  safety — and  in  the  midst  of  the  general  ocmfusion 
the  child  was  forgotten  by  its  nurs&.  At  this  moment  a. pet 
monkey,  fed  in  the  family,  caught  him  in  its  paws,  and 
aacepding  to  the  castle  battlements,  dandled  him  in  the 
air,  with  all  the  skill  in  mimicry  peculiar  to  its  ^ecies. 
There  it  amused  itself  by  playing  the  part  of  nurse,  while  the 
people  below,  arrested  in  their  flight,  looked  up  in  astonish- 
ment imd  fear.  After  a  while  the  animal  descended  of  its  own 
accord,  and  replaced  the  child  uninjured  in  his  cradle.  Nap- 
pagh  signifies  an  ape  in  Irish,  and  in  memory  of  this  escape 
the  surname  of  Nappagb  has  always  been  given  to  this 
Thomas  Fitianaurice  Fitzgerald,  grandson  of  John  of  Callan. 
To  this  anecdote,  moreover,  are  referred  the  tipes  which  form 
the  crest  and  supporters  of  the  armorial  shield  of  the  Fitz- 
geralds, dukes  of  Leinster. 

While  Nappagh  was  yet  a  boy,  the  pretensions  of  the 
family  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  affitirs  of  their  adopted 
country  were  well  sustained  by  his  grand-uncle,  Maurice  Fits- 
maurice  Fitzgerald,  youngest  son  of  that  Maurice  who  re- 
peatedly filled  the  office  of  lord  justice,  from  1229  to  1245. 
The  power  possessed  by  this  nobleman  was  considerable,  and 
the  feats  he  performed  were  proportioned  to  his  power.  Like 
his  relations  last  qpoken  of,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  due  s^aae 
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of  the  value  of  rich  matrimonial  comieothms.  He  obtained  for 
his  daughter  the  hand  of  William,  eari  of  Glare,  a  nobleman 
of  great  wealth  and  brayery,  who  fought  with  him  in  all  his 
wars,  and  contributed  largdy  to  the  suocees  tiiat  distinguished 
his  arms.  Two  formidable  rivals,  a  De  Burg  and  an  O'Brien, 
ware  reduced  to  extreme  distress  by  his  prowess. 

The  first  De  Burg — the  name  originally  was  De  Burgo,  and 
it  is  now  Burke — ^who  came  to  Ireland,  was  William  Fit2- 
adehn  de  Burg,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  where 
Oampion's  opinion  of  him  is  quoted.  Cambrensis,  his  con- 
temporary, was  still  more  severe,  adding — ^*  He  was  covetoos, 
proud,  malicious,  envious,  a  &vourite  of  vriiw  and  womiKi,  and 
good  to  none  Init  his  back  and  belly ;  and  by  his  back  he  imr 
derstood  his  kindred,  a^d  by  his  bdly  he  meant  his  'duldren, 
jEor  he  opposed  himself  most  enviously  against  the  Oeraldines, 
FitEstephens,  and  Barrys,  the  first  most  valiant  oonqueiors  of 
tiie  land."  Personal  resentment  unquestionably  overcharged 
the  colouring  of  this  portrait.  The  painter  was  a  Barry,  related 
to  the  Geraldines,  and  a  Welshman :  We  are  bound  also  to 
remember  that  the  great  aim  and  nuun  policy  of  De  Burg's 

-administration  was  to  break  the  power  of  the  Welsh  noUj&- 
jaen  .in  Irebnd,  who  had  already  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 

-  strong,  ariatocratie  faction,  and  ranked  the  Geraldines  amcmgst 
their  ablest  and  most  determined  leaders. 

Ftizadelm  de  Burg,  like  the  rest  of  the  military  men 
Mnongst  wiiom  he  lived,  was  a  liberal  patrcm  of  rel^ious 
estaUishments.  Constantiy  committing  acts  which  the  mind 
in  its  cahner  moments  coidd  not  bear  to  reflect  upon,  the 
heroes  of  that  rude  age  were  too  glad  to  compound  with  tiieir 
oonscienoes  by  bestovring  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  their 

,viidence.upon  tibe  church,  which  accepted  the  ofifering  as  an 
atonement  for  the  outrages  they  had  inflicted  upon  human 
natcffe.    De  Burg  ranks  as  the  founder  of  two  monasteries  in 

.Ireland.  The. first,  by  Henry's  conmumd,  was  the  fimious 
monastery  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  near  Dublin,  called  Thomas' 
Court,  for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Vict(»* ;  the 
charter  of  which  received  the  king's  confirmation  at  Oxford, 
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and  ooDtimied  in  force  until  the  diflsolatioa  of  religious  houfles 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  On  his  proper  Mcount,  in 
1200,  he  raised  the  abbey  of  Athassil,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  for  canons  regular  c^  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  In 
this  abbey  Fitzadehn  was  buried  about  the  year  1204,  leaving 
by  his  wife  Isabel — ^natural  daughter  of  Richard  I.,  and 
widow  of  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales, — a  son  Richard,  who 
received  from  King  John,  in  1215,  the  fee  of  his  &ther*s  poe- 
seesions  in  Connaught,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  800  marks.* 

Fitzadelm  was  succeeded  by  Richard,  and  Richard  by 
Walter  de  Burg.  Ridiard  served  the  ofllce  of  brd  lieu- 
tenant, and  received  from  King  John,  in  1215,  a  grant  of  all 
the  land  of  Connaught  held  by  his  fiither.  This  gnint  was 
eonfirmed  in  1218  by  Henry  IIL,  after  the  death  of  Rodeiic 
O'Connor.  Walter,  marrying  the  heiress  of  Hugh  de  Laqr, 
Hms  became  earl  of  Ulster,  as  well  as  lord  of  Connanght, — 
titles  which,  descending  upon  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  sur- 
named,  firom  the  colour  of  his  hair,  the  Red  Earl,  made  him 
tbe  most  powerful  man  in  Ireland. 

The  proceedings  by  which  this  £unily  succeeded  in  estab- 
liohing  thonsdves  in  their  vast  possessions  were  marked  in 
the  strongest  manner  by  all  the  violence  and  faithlessness  so 
diaraeteristic  of  the  daring  party  of  whom  they  were  leading 
members.  We  have  seen  how  Fitzadehn,  as  the  king's  repre- 
sentative, received  the  homage  of.  Roderic  O'Connor,  and  as 
the  kill's  &vonrite  a  grant  of  Rodericks  kingdom.  Thus  in  the 
one  capacity  he  was  the  agent  to  guarantee  the  independence 
of  possessions  which  in  the  other  he  was  the  instrument  of 
violating.  While  such  an  example,  instead  of  standing  by  itself, 
recurred  in  almost  every  case,  what  chieftain  could  place  con- 
fidence in  the  king  of  England  or  his  lords !  Rodericks  fSunily 
rebdled  against  him,  as  already  related,  and  after  driving  him 
into  a  monastery,  as  the  most  suitable  retreat  for  an  inactive 
sovereign  in  dangerous  times,  began  to  fight  one  with  the 
other  for  Usfatal  inheritance.  The  recUessneas  with  which 
the  De  Buigs  sided  alternately  with  these  unnatural  com- 
batants, would  be  as  inexplicaUe  as  it  is  scandalous,  but  for 

•  PedigrBe  preAsod  to  **  MenMvt  of  iniek,  liaiqw  of  01^^ 
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the  obvious  advantage  always  accruing  to  the  man  who  can 
weaken  by  dividing  the  strength  of  those  upon  whose  ruin  he 
seeks  to  prosper. 

In  the  contest  between  the  O'Connors,  Cathal,  sumamed 
the  Bloody  Hand,  defeated  his  cousin  Garragh,  and  assumed 
the  style  of  king.  In  the  vigour  of  manhood,  hot  of  temper, 
and  quick  in  action,  he  called  upon  the  principal  natives  to 
combine,  and  give  ef!ect  to  the  spirit  of  vengeance  burning 
within  their  bosoms  against  the  despoilers  of  their  lands  and 
power.  So  congenial  an  invitation  was  answered  promptly  and 
vigoroudy :  Macarty  of  Desmond,  O'Brien  of  Thomond,  and 
Mac  Lachlan  of  Hy-Neal,  successively  joined  the  league,  which 
was  soon  distinguished  by  a  series  of  victories.  The  gallant 
Armoric  St.  Lawrence,  hastening  with  a  troop  of  250  foot 
and  50  horse  to  assist  De  Courcy  in  Ulster,  was  surprised  in 
an  ambuscade,  imd  perished  with  all  his  companions.  The 
earl  marshal  was  defeated  near  Thurles,  and  Limerick  and 
Cork  were  captured.  The  English  were  without  a  post  of 
strength  in  Munster,  when  the  O'Connors,  falling  out  with  the 
sept  of  O'Neil,*  broke  up  the  union  of  the  native  chiefs.  At 
this  crisis  the  De  Burgs  stepped  energetically  forward ;  and 
now  acting  with,  now  against,  the  O'Connors,  ceased  not  until 
they  had  destroyed  the  lingering  remains  of  the  strength  and 
influence  of  the  royal  family  of  Ireland.  Obtaining  the  cus- 
tody of  the  lands  presented  to  Braosa  in  Thomond,  Richard 
de  Burg  retook  Limerick,  and  erected  anew  the  dominion 
of  the  English  in  Munster.  As  his  triumphs  increased,  the 
ascendancy  of  Cathal,  or  the  Bloody  Hand,  declined ;  and  the 
party  of  Carragh  O'Connor  renewed  their  exertions  to  put 
their  favourite  in  his  place.  In  this  movement  De  Burg  took 
.part :  Cathal  was  dethroned,  Carragh  set  up  in  his  stead,  and 
De  Burg  accepted  from  the  king  he  had  thus  helped  to  make, 
a  portion  of  that  Connaught,  the  whole  of  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  King  John.  The  Bloody  Hand  fled  with- 
out desponding.  He  found  refuge  with  the  O'Neils  of  Ulster, 
courted  and  gained  the  support  of  De  Lacy  and  De  Courcy,  and 

*  This  name  was  originally  Hy-Nlall,  and  afterwards  O'Neale:  the 
Biodern  way  of  q»dling  it  ViU  be  fidopted  throoghcmt  ^ 
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fareoght  them  down  to  fight  by  his  side  a  hard  battle  with  hfa' 
ocHnpetitor  Garragh  and  De  Burg.  The  latter  carried  the 
field, — it  were  a  waste  of  language  to  dwell  upon  the  shameful 
light  in  which  it  exposes  the  English  adventurers, — and  again 
Cathal  was  abandoned  by  his  followers,  as  (me  doomed  to 
defeat.  Even  now  he  did  not  despair ;  but  with  an  energy  as 
sabUe  as  it  was  restless,  he  contrived  to  win  over  to  his  side 
the  rapacious  De  Burg,  who  had  already  b^;un  to  complain 
oi  the  poor  return  made  of  the  lands  ceded  by  the  new 
king  for  the  services  which  had  raised  him  to  his  uncertain 
digmty.  A  second  engagement  ensued,  in  which  De  Burgls 
co-operation  again  decided  the  victory.  Garragh  was  killed; 
and  the  Bloody  Hand  once  more  swayed  the  broken  sceptre 
of  his  anoest(»s.  But  even  when  his  point  was  carried,  he- 
proved  as  loth  as  his  late  rival  to  fulfil  his  magnificentpro- 
mises  to  his  mercenary  ally.  De  Burg,  thus  doubly  deceived^ 
mustered  his  forces,  gave  Cathal  battle,  and  sustained  a  defeat. 
At  last  the  lord  deputy  Fitz  Meyler,  finding  his  master^s 
subject  making  not  peace  and  war  only,  but  even  kings,  as  his 
caprice  or  his  avarice  suggested,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  force,  and  marching  upon  Connaught,  reduced  him  to 
sabmission,  without,  however,  depriving  him  of  the  meaus  of 
raiewing  his  unprincipled  aggressions  against  both  English 
and  Irish. 

FoUowing,  for  the  sake  of  a  connected  narrative,  in  detached 
parts,  the  progress  of  the  De  Burgs,  we  trace  the  rapid  fall  of 
the  royal  0*Connors,  and  find  the  king^s  authority,  special 
charters  and  protections,  insufficient  to  preserve  them  from 
destruction.  This  fiict  is  attested  by  a  string  of  records 
extant  in  Rymer,  and  quoted  by  Leland.  Cathal,  as  a  last 
expedient,  relies  upon  the  majesty  of  the  English  crown.  He 
Alters  into  a  treaty  with  John,  and  becomes  his  vassal,  surren- 
dering .two  thirds,  and  binding  himself  to  pay  100  marks  a 
year  for  the  remainder.  He  renews  the  engagement,  and  does 
homage  in  person ;  but  nothing  avails  to  preserve  the  rights 
or  the  persons  of  his  family.  Upon  his  death  his  subjects 
meet,  according  to  prescription,  and  elect  his  son  Turloch  as 
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Ub  suecesBor.  The  lord  deputy  seta  up  another  son,  Aed ;  wh3e 
the  De  Burgs  put  forward  a  third,  Fedlim  O'Coimor.  Turioch 
is  soon  removed,  Aed  is  killed  in  a  broil  amongst  the  £ng>> 
lish,  and  at  last  the  dimintshed  kingdom  is  hdd  by  Fedlim. 
^niis  prince  is  described  by  all  the  authorities  as  a  prince  of 
spirit  and  saj^ity;  but  he  suffered  not  the  less  from  the 
aggressions  of  the  De  Burgs,  who  broi^t  forward  a  brother 
to  supplant  him.  Hk  loyalty  to  the  EngHsh  crown  seems  un^ 
impeachable,  and  equally  so  the  earnest  ranonstauicee  he 
addressed  to  Enghind  witii  refiorence  to  reiterated  yicdationi 
of  the  treaty  by  which  the  remnant  of  their  inheritance  had 
been  guaranteed  to  his  house.  But  they  were  always  sufferers, 
and  lost  alike  in  rebellion  and  in  loyalty.  At  last  we  find  Fedlim 
— the  son  of  Gathal,  aocercKng  to  some  historians,  and  the 
grandson  according  to  otIierB— BEiardiing  to  join  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  Aruce,  and  meeting  a  scidiw^s  death  upon  the  field  t^ 
battle.  With  that  event  the  career  of  the  O'Connors  ter- 
minates in  the  annals  of  thdr  comitry. 

But  the  De  Burgs,  whfle  thus  aceonqilishmg  the  ^ctinctioo 
of  the  race  of  native  kings,  were  not  themselves  exempli  from 
a  laige  share  of  the  extreme  reverses  by  which  the  intemperate 
age  in  which  they  flourished  is  so  strong^  characterised.  Two 
(^  the  famfly,  Hubert  and  Richard  de  Burg,  served  the  office 
of  lord  justice  successively  in  1227.  This  preferment,  it  wiD 
be  remembered,  was  mthin  the  period  during  which,  as 
already  described,  the  second  Maurice  Fitaegerald  swayed  the 
diief  authority  in  the  kingdom;  and  it  in  all  probabilitj 
jHTOceeded  from  the  implacable  dke^isions  between  the  two 
families.  In  this  instance  they  both  lost  the  royal  favour ; 
but  of  the  two,  De  Burgas  disgrace,  according  to  Han- 
mer,  was  the  more  severe.  Created  earl  of  Connaught,  and 
attached  to  the  king's  person  with  the  office  of  lord  justice 
of  England,  and  the  additional  title  of  Earl  of  Kent,  Hubert 
de  Burg  fell  into  utter  disgrace — deservedly,  if  it  be  true,  as 
related,  that  he  intrigued  against  the  king,  and  took  5000 
marks  from  the  queen  of  France  to  defeat  his  sovereign's 
projects.    'Henry^s  rage  on  discovering  this  porfidy  was  ex- 
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he  iq>braided  De  Borg  violently,  oaOed  him  an  dd 
tnotor,  and  roshing  upon  him  with  his  sword,  attempted  to 
ran  him  throi^  the  body,  but  was  8to{^)ed  by  the  earl  of 
Chester  and  others  who  happened  to  be  present.  Escaped 
bam  thk  se^ie,  Hubert  sought  refuge  in  the  chapel  of  Brand- 
wood  in  Essex,  but  was  afterwards  taken  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  The  eod  of  his  career  is  summed  up  by  Hanmer,  from 
Stow  and  Holinshed,  in  a  passage  much  superior  to  the  ordi* 
TOBTj  i^le  ot  his  Cfanmide : — ^^  All  his  friends  forsook  him ; 
none  answoed  for  him  but  the  archUshop  of  Dublin ;  wherein 
we  mi^  see  as  in  a  glass  the  disposttkm  at  feigned  friends  in 
fonner  ages;  who,  in  the  epring  of  a  man's  felicity,  Uke  swal- 
lows w3U[  fly  about  him;  but  when  the  winter  of  ady^fsity 
mpjptftii,  like  snails  th»y  keep  within  thor  shells*  At  length 
tUe  Hubert  was  so  &r  reconciled  to  the  king's  &wmr  that  he 
was  eriaiged,  yet  banished  the  court;  lastly,  he  ended  hie 
miseries  at  his  manor  house  of  Bansted,  in  Surrey,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churdi  of  the  Friars  Preachans,  whidi  was  then 
in  H^bom.'* 

Bichaid,  the  son  (tf  this  Hub^,  was  the  person uponin^iom, 
as  already  mentioned,  Maurice  Fitiraanrioe  Fitzgerald  fell 
fold.  The  circumstances  are  wwthy  of  notice.  Fitigerakt 
had  excited  the  diepleasure  of  Uie  lord  justice,  Sir  Richard  de 
KupeDa — ^the  fisimily  name  has  since  become  Roche — ^who  levied 
an  army  agamst  hhn,  and  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  De  Burgs, 
marched  into  tiie  South  to  vindicate  the  royal  Authority,  fits- 
gerald,  arranging  his  proceedings  with  judgment,  surprised  die 
justice  and  his  followers  atCasdeDennot,took  him  and  Richard 
de  Burg  prisoners,  and  marched  them  away  to  his  own  dis- 
trict, where  he  held  them  for  some  time  in  close  ccmfinem^it. 
To  encounter  the  king's  troops  in  battle,  and  defeat  th^n,  was 
no  rare  occurrence  at  this  time  amoi^t  the  settlers  in  Ireland; 
but  this  Fitzgerald  appears  to  have  be^i  the  first  who  ex- 
ceeded the  licoise  his  order  had  previoudy  assumed,  by  sub- 
jeetii^  the  representative  of  the  crown  to  the  indignity  of 
dose  in^risonment*  Ncnr  did  he  80<m  repent  of  his  daring : 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  it  was  not  without  great 
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difficulty,  and  the  strong  entreaty  of  other  noblemen,  that 
he  was  at  last  induced  to  give  the  lord  justice  his  liberty, 
after  a  parliament  had  met  and  passed  a  solemn  order  for  the 
purpose. 
.  The  proceedings  which  led  the  unfortunate  De  Rupella  into 
this  quarrel,  were,  a  campaign  undertaken  by  Fitzgerald 
against  the  O'Briens,  and  the  complete  subjugation  of  their 
kingdom  of  Thomond,  which  he  treated  as  a  personal  con- 
quest. This  achievement  must  have  called  forth  the  exercise 
of  considemble  military  talent  as  well  as  a  large  army ;  for, 
g[  all  the  great  Irish  families  who  resisted  the  invaders,  the 
O'Briens  in  the  South,  like  the  O'Neils  in  the  North,  by  the 
extent  of  their  possessions,  the  enterprise  and  valour  of  their 
successive  chiefs,  and  the  respect  which  ancient  lineage, 
courage,  and  piety, — the  commanding  virtues  of  the  age, — so 
naturally  inspired,  were  the  race  who  most  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  wars  of  the  English  barons.  With  a  spirit  which 
repeated  reverses  could  not  break,  and  a  lively  valour  which, 
even  when  worsted,  seemed  to  rebound  from  the  field  with  as 
much  energy  as  victory  imparts  to  others,  they  harassed  their 
opponents  for  ages,  held  out  to  the  very  last,  and  ultimately 
took  a  rank  in  the  British  peerage,  to  which  the  antiquity  of 
their  descent  and  the  fame  of  their  actions  fairly  entitled 
them. 

When  the  English  came  to  Ireland,  the  O'Briens  were 
kings  of  Thomond — a  large  district,  which,  with  Limerick  for 
its  capital,  included  all  the  county  of  the  same  name,  Clare, 
and  parts  of  Kerry,  Tipperary,  and  probably  other  counties. 
The  power  and  pretensions  of  the  family  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  fact  of  their  having  recently  been  chief  sovereigns  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  This,  however,  like  every  other  Irish  claim 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  was  violently  disputed.  The 
dissensions  it  involved  proved  an  ever-flowing  source  of  blood- 
shed and  weakness  to  all  parties  concerned.  At  this  very 
moment,  when  the  union  of  all  the  strength  and  resources  of 
the. country  were  required  to  expel  the  English,  a  fierce  con- 
test raged  between  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  ^o 
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disputed  the  sovereignty  with  Boderic  O'Connor,  and  by 
dividing  the  general  means  of  national  defence,  left  the  de- 
tached forces  of  the  different  chiefs  an  easy  conquest  to  their 
well-appointed  opponents. 

Donald  had  married  Urlacan,  daughter  to  Dermod  Mac 
Mnrrogh,  and  through  his  influence  procured  two  of  the 
earliest  invaders — Robert  Fitzstephen  and  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald— to  march  with  their  foQowers  into  Thomond,  and 
repulse  O'Connor,  who  had  overrun  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  kingdom.  From  this  relationship  with  Dermod  Mac 
Murrogh,  and  the  opportune  aid  rendered  by  his  English 
friends,  a  steady  alliance  might  be  supposed  to  have  sub- 
^ted  between  O'Brien  and  the  latter.  But  of  all  the  strange 
and  perplexing  features  presented  by  the  history  of  Ire- 
land— and  more  particularly  in  its  early  portions — there 
18  none  which  recurs  more  frequently,  and  is  more  unac- 
countable, than  the  double  part  which  almost  every  man 
who  occupied  a  prominent  station  seems  to  have  performed. 
We  have,  in  point  of  fact,  two  sides  to  almost  every  conspi- 
cuous character.  The  career  of  Donald  O'Brien  supplies  more 
than  one  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  We  have  seen 
tiiat  he  sought  and  received  assistance  from  the  English :  yet 
when  Henry,  at  the  instigation  of  Mountmaurice,  sent  over 
commissioners  to  bring  Raymond  le  Gros  Fitzwilliam  before 
him,  and  to  call  Strongbow  to  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  governing  the  country,  Donald  rushed  upon 
the  city  of  Limerick,  and  so  distressed  the  garrison  by  a 
close  siege,  as  nearly  to  starve  them  into  a  surrender.  At 
this  intelligence  the  troops  in  Dublin  were  no  doubt  purposely 
stirred  into  a  mutiny,  and  Raymond  was  detained,  as  the  only* 
person  fit  to  extricate  the  English  from  the  distress  in  which 
Uiey  found  themselves.  Raymond  accordingly  made  choice  of 
his  men,  and  marched  to  Limerick,  while  O'Brien,  raising 
the  siege,  advanced  to  Cashel  with  more  valour  than  judg- 
ment, and  met  the  enemy  half  way.  A  battle  ensued  at  the 
pass  of  Cashel — ^a  place  naturally  very  strong,  and  on  this 
occasion  rendered  apparently  invincible  by  trenches  sunk,  and 
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thick  hedges  of  raised  trees  intarwoven  together.  The  Eng- 
lish entered  the  fidd,  reinforced  by  a  body  of  Irish  under  tiie 
prince  of  Ossory,  who,  Imig  at  variance  with  O'Brii^  foigot 
the  cause  of  his  countiy,  like  so  many  others*  and  seized  upon 
this  opportunity  to  gratify  a  personal  resentment.  The  inci- 
dent is  related  in  the  English  Chrcmioles ;  and  certunly,  if  the 
speech  put  into  Ossory's  mouth  upon  this  occasion,  or  anything 
like  it,  was  ever  spoken,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  that  suoh 
a  man  was  not  patriotic — anything  less  generous,  less  gallant, 
or  more  sheerly  politic  than  the  following  plain  address,  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  conceive.  Both  sides  were  ready  to  begin 
the  battle,  when  the  Irish  prince  stood  forward,  and  turning 
to  the  English  forces,  is  stated  to  have  delivered  this  ha- 
rangue : — ^' You  worthy,  noble,  and  valiant  conquerors  of  this 
land. — You  are  this  day  valiantly  to  give  the  onset  upon  your 
enemies,  which  if  you  do  after  your  old  and  accustomed 
manner,  no  doubt  the  victory  will  be  yours ;  for  we  with  our 
sparthes,  and  you  with  your  swords,  will  so  sharply  pursue 
them,  as  they  shall  very  hardly  escape  our  hands,  and  avoid 
our  force.  But  if  it  so  M  out — which  Gbd  forbid — ^that  you 
be  overthrown,  and  have  the  worse  side,  be  you  assured  that 
we  will  leave  you,  and  turn  to  our  enemies,. and  take  part  with 
them.  Wherefore  be  of  good  courage,  and  look  well  to  your- 
selves, and  consider  that  you  are  now  far  from  any  fort  or  plaioe 
of  refuge;  and  therefore  if  you  should  be  driven  to  fly,  your 
flight  will  be  long  and  dangerous  to  you.  As  for  us — ^ye  may 
not  trust  in  us,  for  we  are  determined  to  stick  to  them  wlro 
shall  have  the  victory,  and  to  pursue  and  be  on  the  jackes  of 
them  who  shall  fly  and  run  away ;  therefore,  be  no  longer 
assured  of  us  than  whUst  ye  are  conquerors.'* 

Inflamed  at  these  words,  proceeds  Hanmer,  Meyler  Fita- 
Jbenry  entered  the  pass  suddenly  like  a  blast  of  wind,  pulled 
away  the  bushes,  and  broke  down  the  hedges ;  the  pioneers 
made  plain  the  way ;  and  so  with  no  small  slaughter  of  the 
enemy  they  marched  without  any  peril  to  Limerick,  where 
ihey  relieved  the  army  and  set  thkigs  in  order. 

One  of  those  hollow  truces  so  often  made,  and  ao  seldom  kept, 
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was  now  entered  into,  and  Donald  remained  inoffensive  until 
the  death  of  Strongbow  recalled  Raymond  le  Oros  to  DuUin. 
Thon^  he  seems  to  have  doubted  the  fidelity  of  the  king  of 
Umerick  at  this  crisb,  Raymond  paid  him  the  compliment 
4>f  appearing  to  rely  upoa  his  honesty.  Accordingly  he  sent 
.post  for  him,  and  pr(^x)sed  to  surrender  the  town  to  his  keep- 
ing as  a  feudatory  of  the  English  orown.  Donald,  according 
to  Oambrensis,  accq>ted  these  temm  gladly,  and  ratified  them 
widi  strong  oaths,  the  most  solemn  tows,  and  several  hostages. 
But  ihe  English  force  had  no  sooner  marched  over  the  bridge 
tiiat  crosses  the  Shannon,  than  he  broke  it  down  behind  them ; 
and  declaring  that  none  of  their  race  should  any  longer  remain 
-within  his  territory,  resumed  for  another  brief  interval  the 
dominion  of  hk  ancestors. 

But  perhi^  the  power  of  the  O'firiens  is  shown  more  by 
ihe  numifio^K^  of  Dcmald  in  building  and  endowing  abbeys 
and  ehnrches,  than  in  his  military  exploits,  several  of  which 
were  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  particularly  one  against  the 
castle  of  Ardfinnan,  in  118£.  He  enjoys  the  credit  of  having 
erected  the  cathedral  of  Limerick,  and  a  church  at  Cashel ; 
of  having  founded  the  abbeys  of  Kihnonay,  Oorcumro,  and 
Innis  Clua  Ruda  in  Clare ;  and  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Holy- 
cross  in  Tipperary,'^-great  and  expansive  undertakings  for  one 
man  to  engage  in  at  so  early  and  unsettled  a  period. 

King  Donald  died  in  1194,  leaving  two  sons,  Donogh  and 
Morrogh,  of  whom  the  first  assumed  the  style  of  king,  and  the 
second  that  of  prince  of  Limerick.  Jealous  of  each  other, 
these  barbarous  brothers  pursued  difierent  policies — the  former 
inclining  to  ihe  English,  and  the  latter  opposing  them.  In 
1207,  Murrogh  was  seized,  at  the  instigation,  as  is  said,  of  his 
brother,  by  ihe  English,  and  deprived  of  his  eyes.  Donogh 
(yBnefo^  in  common  with  many  other  of  the  great  evil-doers  of 
Ids  age,  was  a  large  bene&ctor  i^  the  church.  The  cathedral 
€f  Cashel  was  enriohed  by  his  gifts,  and  the  convent  of  Friars 
Pkeaohers  at  Limerick  founded  by  bSm  in  1227.  He  was  sue- 
oeeded  by  his  second  son,  Connor  O'Brien,  who  revived  the  old 
isods  with  the  O'Connors,  and  engaged  in  several  encounters 
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with  that  sept,  the  last  of  which  cost  him,  and  a  son  named 
John,  their  lives. 

This  calamity  was  aggravated  by  the  unnatural  strife,  so 
peculiar  to  Irish  families  of  rank,  which  continued  to  rage 
amongst  his  descendants.  The  sovereignty  ought  to  have  de- 
scended on  Turloch  0*Brien ;  but  a  junior  heir,  Brien  Ruad, 
was  preferred  by  a  rival  party.  They  drove  Turloch  to  arms, 
and  he  succeeded  in  defeating  and  deposing  the  usurper. 
Such  was  the  distracted  state  of  Thomond,  when,  as  already 
mentioned,  Maurice  Fitzmaurice  Fitzgerald  married  his 
daughter  to  Thomas  de  Clare — ^a  descendant  of  Strongbow, 
whom  Edward  I.  had  just  thought  proper  to  invest  with  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Thomond.  Upon  arriving  at  Cork,  with  a  strong 
body  of  followers,  to  take  possession  of  his  grant,  and  finding 
a  rejected  claimant  to  the  local  throne,  De  Clare  entered  into 
a  prudent  agreement,  by  the  terms  of  which  he  undertook 
to  replace  Brien  Ruad  in  his  kingdom,  and  Brien  engaged  to 
ratify  the  king  of  England's  grant,  by  conferring  upon  De  Clare 
a  tract  extending  from  the  city  of  Limerick  to  Ardsolas.  Both 
sides  performed  their  parts  of  this  agreement — Brien  Ruad 
was  reinstated  in  the  sovereignty,  and  De  Clare  entered  into 
possession  of  his  lands,  upon  which  he  built  Bunratty  Castle, 
of  which  some  remains  are  standing  to  this  day. 

But  this  success  was  soon  turned  into  defeat.  Turloch 
O'Brien  applied  for  succour  to  his  old  enemies,  the  O'Connors; 
and  they,  making  friends  at  the  spur  of  the  moment,  espoused 
his  cause  with  vigour,  and  plunged  resolutely  into  the  war, 
which  was  fiercely  prosecuted  on  their  side.  At  length  a 
pitched  battle  was  fought  at  a  place  caUed  Magh  Gresian. 
Fitzgerald  and  his  son-in-law,  De  Clare,  with  many  knights, 
veterans  in  arms,  led  a  strong  and  well-appointed  body.  But 
the  impetuosity  of  the  united  O'Briens  and  O'Connors  vms 
irresistible — the  English  were  routed  with  considerable  slaugh- 
ter, and  ia  the  pursuit  exposed  to  many  cruelties.  Smarting 
under  the  ditgtace  of  defeat,  and  the  sufierings  it  entailed, 
they  turned  upon  O^Brien  Ruad,*  and  put  him  to  death, — a 

*  The  death  of  Brien  Ruad  is  specified  in  the  Irish  Remonstrance  to 
Pope  John  XXIL,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hallam  from  Plowden's  History, — a 
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scandalous  and  atrocious  outrage,  which  only  aggravated  their 
distress.  The  whole  country  rose  indignantly  agamst  them — '- 
they  retreated  into  fastnesses  and  mountains,  but  were  closely 
pursued ;  detached  parties  i^read  themselves  over  the  coun^ 
try,  and  finding  their  strongholds  unprotected,  assaulted  one 
castle  after  another,  and  thus  carried*  Bandon,  Athleek,  Ros- 
common and  Sligo.  Still  the  English,  though  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  harassed  by  a  superior  force,  preserved  them- 
selves from  being  taken  by  keeping  to  the  mountains,  imtil  the 
Irish  found  means  to  corrupt  some  stragglers  in  Oflaly.  By 
their  treachery  both  Fitzgerald  and  De  Clare  were  betrayed, 
and  compelled  to  capitulate  upon  mortifying  terms.  The 
Irish  held  them  prisoners  until,  agreeing  to  make  satisfac- 
tion for  the  death  of  O^Brien  Ruad,  they  gave  hostages  for 
the  observance  of  the  compact,  and  delivered  up  the  castles  of 
Bunratty  and  Roscommon,  together  with  the  lands  De  Clare 
had  received  from  Edward  as  the  price  of  his  unfortunate 
interference.  With  this  disaster,  the  career  of  Maurice  Fitz- 
maurice  Fitzgerald  may  be  said  to  terminate — ^the  only  re- 
nuuning  information  preserved  of  him  being,  that  he  died  at 
Ross,  in  1286,  leaving  a  son,  Gerald,  who  followed  his  father  to 
the  grave  the  same  year  without  issue.    Here  again  we  are 

document  which  char^  other  crimes  of  the  same  treacherous  description 
against  the  English.  The  Enjglish,  it  says,  who  inhabit  our  island,  and 
call  themselves  a  middle  nation  (between  English  and  Irish),  are  so  dif- 
ferent in  their  morals  from  the  English  of  England,  and  other  nations,  that 
they  can  with  the  greatest  propriety  be  styled  a  nation,  not  of  middle,  but 
of  extreme  perfidiousness ;  for  they  have  lon^  followed  the  abominable  and 
Definions  custom,  which  is  becoming  more  mveterate  every  day  by  repe- 
tition, of  inviting  a  nobleman  of  our  nation  to  dine  with  them,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  entertainment,  or  in  the  unguarded  hour  of  sleep,  spilling 
the  blood  of  our  unsuspecting  countrymen ;  and,  after  concluding  their 
detestable  feasts  with  murder,  selling  the  heads  of  their  guests  to  the 
enemy.  Just  as  Peter  Bruinicihibane,  since  called  the  treacherous  baron^ 
did  with  Maurice  de  S  ■,  his  fellow  sponsor,  and  the  said  Maurice's 
brother,  Calnacus — men  much  esteemed  for  their  talents  and  honour 
amongst  us.  He  invited  them  to  an  entertainment  on  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Trinitp',  and  the  instant  they  rose  from  table  murdered  them,  with 
24  en  their  followers,  and  sold  their  heads  at  a  high  price  to  their  enemies. 
He  was  arraigned  before  the  kinff  of  England,  father  of  the  present  king 
of  England,  out  no  justice  could  be  obtained  against  so  nefarious  and 
treacherous  an  offender.  In  hke  manner.  Lord  'inomas  Clare,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester's  brother,  invited  to  his  house  the  most  illustrious  Brien  Roe 
CBrien  of  Hiomond,  his  sponsor,  &c. 
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struck  by  anotl^r  of  the  many  fordible  prools  ocmstantly  pre- 
sentiDg  themselves  to  remind  us  of  the  oorrectDess  of  the  view 
already  tahen  of  the  true  nature  of  the  English  hold  of  Ireland, 
a»d  its  false  and  feeble  govwiment.  More  than  a  century 
had  elapsed  since  tiie  invasion,  and  we  behold  one  of  the  set- 
tled barons  pot^it  caaotigh  to  wage  successful  war  with  the 
king  and  imprison  the  vieeroy,  but  beaten  in  his  tuTOi  and 
broken  down  himself,  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  outraged 
Irish. 

Had  it  been  at  idl  cempatible  with  the  wild  nature  of  Irish 
kings  and  chieftains  to  composetheir  personal  animosities  and 
harmonise  intestine  broils,  a  conjuneture  had  now  be^i  reached 
at  which  unanimity  and  ^Mrgy  might  have  effected  great  ends 
fi»r  iiieir  country.  But  the  opp(urtunity  was  lost.  It  is  useless 
to  ask  whether  this  proceeded  from  the  vice  of  old  habits,  oat 
acme  cODstitutbaal  perversity :  theJEfteti^ppeaxatobeasineeiH 
testable  as  it  is  reproachful,  that  the  Irishm^i  of  formar  ages 
never  either  agreed  anuMagst  themselyes,  or  acted  together 
against  their.  comBMB  enemies,  fw  any  leogth  of  time.  Hadthe 
O^Briens  and  O'Connors — ^who  still  retained  the  rank,  power 
and  pofHilarity  of  legitimate  independent  sov^eignty  so  loo^g 
enjoyed  by  their  aacestonHH^Mnented  in  the  fMresent  instance 
the  idliaace  which  had  so  reoentiy  proved  au^dous  to  their 
arms,  and  persevered  in  joint  (^rations,  the  reedt,  in  all  Im^ 
man  probability,  would  have  been  signal.  The  O^Briens,  how- 
ever, forgot  their  real  f oe,  in  the  rancorous  excitement  of  familjr 
contentions,  which  broke  through  all  the  bonds  of  rdationahip 
and  trampled  on  all  the  principles  of  patriotism.  The  son  of 
Brien  Ruad  contested  the  sovereignty  with  Turloch,  and  suo- 
<ieeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  Macartys  of  Desnumd^  indiq^aomg 
him  for  an  interval  from  power;  but  was  himself  soon  after  de- 
feated in  battle,  and  lost  his  crovm  and  his  life  on  thesame  ad- 
verse field. 

Meantime  Fitzgerald  of  the  .Aj)e,— -or,  as  the  Irish  called 
him,  Nappagfa, — ^the  head  of  the  Oeraldines,  had  grown  up  to 
manhood,  and  now  stood  forward  to  sustain  the  character  and 
pret^irions  of  his  house  <m  the  troubled  theatoe  of  hiscountay^a 
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pdities.  His  poflseasioiis  and  power  were  so  oonsklerable  aft 
to  gain  him  the  popular  title  of  prince  of  Munster :  he  was 
oemstitnted  loFd  justice  in  1295,  and  died  the  year  after ;  but 
is  particolariymemoraUe  as  the  father  of  two  fbrtunate  sons — 
Maurice  and  John — ^respectively  created  earis  of  Desmond 
and  Kildare,  from  whom  the  fkmily  branched  out  into  two 
great  arms,  which  for  centuries  overspread  the  South  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  ot  which  the  latter  still  subsists  in  the  person  of 
the  only  duke  in  the  Irish  peerage— 4iis  Orace  of  Leinster. 

Passing  over — because  they  exhibit  only  sUch  features  as 
tiie  reader  of  Iridi  history  must  now  be  too  familiar  with — - 
some  campaigns  waged  between  the  Oeraldines  and  De  Burgs, 
on  accomit  of  the  reiterated  complaints  of  oppression  made  by 
the  (yConnors  in  England,  and  in  which  the  latter  seem  by 
tiie  king's  direction  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  Geraldines ; 
our  attention  is  challenged  in  an  especial  manner  by  the  bold 
success  with  which  one  of  the  Ape^s  sons  bearded  the  king^s 
deputy  in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority,  and  so  hardily  sus- 
tained his  pretensions  in  the  presence  of  the  king  himself,  as 
to  proeore  the  degradation  of  his  opponent,  and  afibrd  anotiier 
proof  of  the  irresistible  influence  of  his  overbearing  family. 
Hie  particulars  of  this  broil,  so  descriptive  of  the  character 
of  Inh  Ustory,  are  circumstantially  related  by  the  English 
dffomelers,  vi^  report  at  length  the  set  speeches  Baid  to  have 
be^  delivered  by  tiie  disputants  before  the  king,  and  furnish 
a  story,  which,  whether  for  the  quaintness  with  whidi  it  is 
told,  or  the  incidents  it  embraces^  is  not  a  little  curious. 

Hie  lord  deputy  who  met  vnth  this  signal  discomfiture  was 
WiDiain  Vescey,  a  Yorkshireman,  whose  integrity  and  steadi- 
ness, according  to  some  accounts,  had  recommended  him  to 
Bdward  as  a  fit  person  to  allay  the  discontent  produced 
in  Ireland  by  an  attempt  to  obtain  payment  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical grant,  which  the  Pope  had  undertaken  to  cede  to 
Hbe  crown,  by  way  of  aid  towards  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land.  The  Irish  church  protested  with  rdigious  energy 
agttnst  this  interference  with  its  property ;  and  it  was  ulti* 
matdyi^reed,  that  inst^Ml  of  a  tenth  of  the  revenues  of  the 
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refractory  clergy,  the  king  should  receive  a  fifteenth  of  the 
effects  of  the  more  patient  laity. 

The  difficult  task  of  conducting  this  heavy  negotiation  to 
an  agreeable  issue  was  intrusted  to  Vescey.  An  Irish  gover- 
nor, placed  in  such  circumstances,  became  obnoxious  in  pro- 
portion as  he  was  able  and  well  disposed.  The  cause  of  the 
discontented  barons  found  a  ready  champion  in  John  Fitz- 
thomas  Fitzgerald,  who  embroiled  himself  fiercely  with  the 
deputy.  This,  too,  was  but  natural :  to  enforce  the  king's  de- 
mands it  was  necessary  to  expose  the  exactions  so  long  com- 
mitted by  the  barons  with  habitual  impunity,  and  to  insist 
upon  a  better  order  of  things  for  the  future.  The  Geraldines, 
as  the  chief  of  those  who  had  so  freely  indulged  the  license  of 
doing  whatever  they  pleased,  could  hardly  avoid  resenting 
proceedings,  which  operated  at  once  as  a  punishment  of  the 
past  excesses  of  their  ambition,  and  a  check  upon  their  further 
continuance. 

Vescey,  according  to  the  plain-spoken  Campion,  was  a  stem 
man  and  full  of  courage,  but  rash  and  imprudent  of  tongue* 
After  some  time  wasted  in  fruitless  remonstrances,  he  sum- 
moned Fitzgerald  before  him,  and  openly  charged  him  with 
rioting,  with  ranging  unseasonaUy  with  his  followers  through 
the  countiy,  and  preying  inordinately  upon  the  community — 
not  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  weal,  but  to  gratify  his 
malice  and  the  grudge  he  bore  his  private  enemies.  Stung  by 
this  language,  Fitzgerald,  we  are  told,  retorted : — "  By  your 
honour  and  mine,  and  by  King  Edward^s  hand,  you  would,  if 
you  durst,  impeach  me  of  plain  felony.  I  have  the  title  and 
you  the  fleece  of  Kildare.  I  wot  well  how  great  an  eye-sore 
I  am  in  your  sight : — if  I  could  be  handsomely  trussed  up  for 
a  felon,  then  might  my  young  master,  your  son,  become  a  geo- 
tJeman !" 

"  Gentleman  r — ^retorted  the  deputy,  losmg  his  temper, — 
''since  you  dare  me,  I  will  surely  break  your  heart — thou  art  a  no- 
torious thief  and  murderer  !'*  This,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
being  more  than  the  Geraldines  could  endure  with  patience, 
they  fell  upon  the  deputy's  train — swords  clattered,  the  soldiers 
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on  both  sides  engaged,  and  at  last  each  leader  was  obliged  to 
interpose  and  appease  the  imger  of  his  followers.  Vescey, 
leaving  his  lieutenant  behind  him,  hastened  over  to  complain 
to  4he  king,  and  charged  his  opponent  with  teloay.  Fitzgerald 
followed  at  his  heels,  and  retorted  with  an  accusation  of  high 
treason.  They  met  upon  a  sort  of  trial  before  Edward,  and 
are  re^nresented  to  have  entered  upon  their  respective  cases  in 
elaborate  harangues.  Vescey  denounced  Fitzgerald  as  the 
root  and  crop  of  all  the  late  enormities  in  Ireland — as  having 
attended  secret  meetings,  encouraged  ihe  disaffected  to  spoil 
his  majesty's  peaceable  subjects,  and  made  him,  the  king's 
governor,  an  object  of  hatred — and  of  all  this  he  engaged,  if  a 
short  adjournment  was  allowed,  to  produce  such  clear  proofs, 
as,  if  his  face  were  made  of  brass,  he  should  not  be  able  to 
deny  one  article  booked  against  him. 

Fitzgerald'^s  answer,  if  the  Chronicles  may  be  relied  upon, 
was  a  torrent  of  insulting  eloquence,  winding  up  with  this 
peroration ; — "  Yea,  I  bear  such  a  stroke  with  the  Irish,  as 
that  upon  any  quarrel  I  am  able  to  annoy  them !  What  then? 
Because  the  baron  of  OffiUy  can  revenge  his  private  injury 
without  the  deputy,  therefore  the  deputy  may  not  vimquidi 
the  weak  and  naked  rebels  without  the  furtiierance  of  the 
baron  of  OffiJy.  Now  the  contrary  ought  to  be  inferred,  as 
if  a  private  man  can  tame  the  Irish,  what  may  not  the  magis- 
trate do  that  hath  the  prince's  pay !  But  indeed  it  is  hard  to 
take  hares  with  foxes.  You  must  not  think,  Mr.  Vescey,  that 
you  were  sent  into  Ireland  to  dandle  your  trulls,  to  pen  your- 
self within  a  town  or  city,  to  give  the  rebels  the  gaze,  to  pill 
the  subjects,  and  animate  traitors,  to  fill  your  coffers,  and  to 
make  yourself,  by  marring  true  men,  to  gather  the  birds  whilst 
odiers  beat  the  bushes,  and  after  to  impeach  the  nobility  of 
such  treasons  as  you  only  have  committed.  But,  forasmuch  as 
our  mutual  complaints  rest  upon  the  one's  yea,  and  the  other's 
nay,  and  that  you  would  be  taken  for  a  champion,  and  I  am 
known  to  be  no  coward ;  let  us  in  God's  name  leave  lying  for 
▼arlets,  bearding  for  ruffians,  booking  for  scriveners,  pleading 
for  lawyers,  and  try  with  the  dint  of  the  sword  (as  becomes 
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martial  men  to  do)  our  mutual  quarrels :  therefore  to  justify 
that  I  am  a  true  subject,  and  that  thou,  Yeso^,  art  an  arch 
traitor  to  God  and  my  king,  here  in  the  presence  of  his  high- 
ness, and  in  the  hearing  of  this  assembly,  I  challenge  Hie 
combat.'*' 

The  king,  it  is  asserted,  admitted  the  combat ;  lists  were 
provided ;  but  when  the  time  arrived,  Yescey  did  not  appear. 
"  He  was  slipped  away,'*  we  are  toM,  to  France — whether  by • 
dioice  or  stratagem  is  not  explained ;  was  disinherited ;  and 
his  lands  in  Kildare  bestowed  upon  the  daring  Geraldine. 

A  triumph  accompanied  with  so  many  marks  of  personal 
honour  and  gratification  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  Fitz- 
gerald vnth  humbler  notions  than  he  had  formeriy  cherished 
of  his  own  consideration  and  the  influence  his  fkmily  com* 
manded.  He  returned  to  Ireland  not  only  flushed  with  the 
heat  and  pride  of  unusual  greatness^  but  insolent  with  suc- 
cess, and  assumed  a  lofty  air  and  determined  bearing,  which 
showed  that  he  meant  to  brook  no  equal.  In  this  humour, 
pretexts  were  soon  discovered  for  a  fresh  quarrel  with  the  old' 
rivals  of  his  house,  the  De  Burgs,  who  had,  on  their  parts^  not 
been  much  behind  the  GerakUnes  in  accumulating  lands  ssai 
distinctions  by  the  same  arts  and  practices. 

It  has  be^i  briefly  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
Yfhea  the  veteran^  De  Courey  overran  Ulster,  and  obtained  the 
earldom  of  that  province,  the  govemm^it,  jealous  of  the* 
power  he  might  thus'  have  the  means  of  founding,  instigated 
his  former  companion  in  arms,  De  Lacy,  to  attack  and  wrest. 
those  large  possessions  from  him.  In  this  his  last  encounter, 
neither  extraordinary  personal  valour  nor  snpmor  experience' 
in  arms  availed  De  Courey-— defeated  in  battle,  he  was  be- 
trayed in  his  retreat,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  hb  lands 
and  title,  which  were  awarded  to  his  victor.*    In  1248,  tlna 

*  A  few  lines  sufficed  for  tins  {preat  transfer.  The  foUewing^  is  King 
Jolin's  Grant  of  Ulster  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  a.d.  1205.  Patent  Roll,  T.  L. 
6  John. — "  The  King  to  Meyler  Fitz  Henry,  8cc.  and  the  Barons  of  Ire-i 
land,  &c.  Know  ye  that  we  have  given  and  granted  to  Hugh  de  Ltmej, 
for  his  homage  and  service,  the  land  of  Ulster,  with  the  appurtenances, 
to  have  and  to  hold  as  John  de  Cnrcy  held  tfane  same  the  day  on  which 
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aplencBd  fortune  passed  to  the  De  Bmgs,  upm  the  death  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy  the  younger,  whose  only  child,  Maude,  had 
been  married  to  WiJter  de  Burg.  The  head  of  the  Burg9 
thus  became  earl  of  Ulster  as  well  as  the  actual  possessor  of 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  country. 

This  enormous  inheritance  descended  to  Bichard  de  Burg, 
sen  of  Walter  by  De  Lacy's  daughter,  who  from  the  colour 
of  his  hair  was  called  the  Bed  Earl,  and  took  rank  in  the  Irali 
parliament,  and  oa  $31  public  occasions,  as  the  first  nobleman 
in  the  land.  The  Bed  Earl  led  a  loBg  and  active  life,  duriiqf 
which  he  a{^>ears  to  have  borne  his  vast  honours  in  sereral, 
though  by  no  means  in  all,  instanees  with  a  proper  spirit  and 
beomning  eflbct.  He  undertook  some  considerable  expeditions 
CO  the  king's  service  into  Scotland ;  engaged^  like  all  oi^ienr 
of  his  raee  and  rank,  often  with  the  Irish ;  was  also  frequently 
embroUed  with  the  Geraldines,  and  was  mofe  than  onee 
winrstedand  made  prisoner  by  ttem.  The  blow  rtruck  by  the 
latter  on  tiie  first  of  these  occasions  was  followed  by  mea* 
sores  of  unusual  beldness^  Th^  felt  that  diey  were  now 
laised  deridedly  above  their  late  competitors  for  power,  and 
resolved  to  retain  fast  hold  of  Uie  advantages  they  had  ao* 
quired  until  the  conseqnetfices  they  had  loi^  soi^t  for  were 
ftdly  realised.  They  remsted  idl  oveilmes  for  tiierelease  of 
then:  prisoner  with  so  fierce  a  portinaeity,  that  the  lord 
d^ty.  Sir  John  Wbgan,  was  oUiged  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment in  Ki&enny  for  the  purpose  of  composing  the  feud.  In 
tins  instaaeo'  the  d^uty,  a  man  of  tidi^  and  discreticm^ 
sueceeded  in  vindicating  the  authority  of  government.  He 
impeached  Fitzgerald,  who  submitted  to  tiie  king's  men^. 
The  Bed  Earl  was  rdeased,  and  the  Geraldines  were  disseized 
of  their  lands  and  castles  in  Sligo. 

The  compositicm  of  this  strtfe  was  not  the  only  service  ren- 

the  Mtme  Hugh  overcame  him  in  'the  field,  or  the  day  preceding :  Saring, 
howerer,  to  us  the  crosses  of  the  same  land :— and  Imow  ye,  that  we  oo 
letun  whh  us  die  aforesaid  Hugh»  and  are  leadiBg  him  with  us  in  our 
senrice ;  and  therefore  to  jou  we  command  tlmt  his  land  and  all  his  you 
presenre,  maintain  and  defend  as  our  demesne.  Witness  myself  at  Wind- 
sor, the  2Bd  day  of  May." 
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dered  by  this  able  deputy  for  the  better  government  of  Ire- 
land. In  the  same  parliament, — ^to  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  that  country,  the  return  of  two  knights  for  each  county 
and  liberty  was  directed, — he  proposed  and  carried  a  series 
of  measures,  conceived  with  equal  vigour  and  prudence, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  harassing  evils  which  the  fiac- 
tious  barons  were  always  fomenting.  These  enactments  sug- 
gest distinct  ideas  of  the  extremely  disorganized  state  of 
the  country.  A  new  and  more  equal  division  of  the  counties 
was  made,  and  to  each  a  sheriff  was  ordered.  A  lord 
marcher,  with  a  proper  train,  v^as  directed  to  maintain  the 
necessary  wards  in  each  county,  under  a  penalty  of  forfeiting 
his  lands  if  he  failed  in  the  duty ;  all  tenants  were  ordered 
to  arm  themselves  according  to  their  station ;  all  lords  were 
forbidden,  on  the  one  hand,  to  levy  war  without  the  king's 
mandate,  or  a  license  from  the  chief  governor ;  or,  on  the 
other,  to  make  any  but  general  and  equal  truces  with  the 
Irish ;  and  a  truce  once  concluded  on  fair  and  general  terms, 
insidious  hostilities  or  molestation  of  the  natives  was  expressly 
forbidden.  To  repress  depredations  of  this  kind,  every  lord 
was  declared  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  kerns  and  retainers, 
and  two  lords  in  every  county  and  liberty  were  invested  with 
full  powers  to  conclude  such  negotiations  with  the  natives  as 
should  suffice  to  protect  their  district  from  vexation  or  attack. 
The  growing  propensity  amongst  the  English  to  iadopt  the 
dress  and  observe  the  usages  of  the  Irish,  was  noticed  and 
visited  with  specific  penalties ;  and,  altogether,  a  code  of  laws 
was  ordained,  which  reflected  honour  upon  Sir  John  Wogan, 
and  showed  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  eminently  gifted  vnth  the  talent  required 
for  devising  means  to  relieve  it  from  some  portion  of  the  op- 
pression under  which  it  had  so  very  long  groaned. 

But  difficult  as  it  is  generally  found  to  obtain  good  laws,  it 
is  often  still  more  difficult  to  prevail  upon  governments  to  carry 
good  laws,  when  made,  into  effect.  In  this  instance  the  lord 
deputy  applied  the  high  qualities  of  his  mind  to  no  purpose. 
Statesmanlike  imd  firm  as  his  views  and  proceedings  were,  his 
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statutes  remained  upon  the  rolls  of  parliament,  records  of  his 
capacity,  and  of  the  doom  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
destined  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  The  lords  could  not  dispute 
his  propositions  with  any  show  of  reason,  and  they  agreed  to 
register  them  as  legal  enactments, — well  knowing  that  no 
authority  existed  in  the  country  strong  enough  to  compel 
them  to  observe  any  ordinance  whatever,  to  which  it  was  their 
interest  or  their  pleasiure  to  refuse  obedience. 

The  failure  of  this  statute,  which  was  passed  at  Kil- 
kenny, in  giving  the  fonns  of  civil  government  to  Ireland, 
was  quickened  by  the  recall  of  Sir  John  Wogan,  who, 
although  appointed  to  his  office  no  less  than  five  times  in  a 
period  of  thirteen  years,  was  never  left  in  it  long  enough  to 
give  hk  measures  a  fair  trial.  Amongst  others  to  whom  he 
was  made  to  give  way,  was  Piers  Gaveston,  the  favourite  of 
Edward  II. — a  man  who,  however  reprehensible  his  conduct 
may  have  been  in  England,  displayed  considerable  enterprise 
in  Ireland,  and  enforced  the  respect  of  the  Irish  chieftains, 
against  whom  he  carried  on  several  vigorous  expeditions,  re- 
sulting in  temporary  tranquillity.  But  as  it  always  happened 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  king's  deputy  exerted  ability  or 
gained  success,  he  was  sure  to  become  obnoxious  to  the  lords, 
Gaveston  excited  their  envy  and  resentment,  not  solely  be- 
cause his  government  was  effective,  but  also  because  it  was 
sustained  with  unusual  parade  and  magnificence.  The  Red  De 
Burg,  who  conceived  himself  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the 
first  in  rank  of  the  Irish  nobility, — who  had  himself  assumed 
the  style  of  sovereignty — ^keeping  court  at  Trim,  and  confer- 
ring knighthood  on  his  followers, — ^took  especial  umbrage  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  favourite  displayed  his  authority; 
suid  was  actually  preparing  to  defy  him  in  arms,  when  the 
impatient  partiality  of  his  master  called  him  back  to  England, 
and  left  De  Burg  no  other  field  for  hostilities  than  the  old 
territory  of  Thomond.  In  that  miserable  kingdom  two 
O'Briens — Donogh  and  Dermod — were  again  contending  for 
the  bloody  honours  of  its  petty  sovereignty.  The  Red  Earl 
espoused  the  pretensions  of  Donogh,  which  was  a  challenge  to 
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the  Geialdines  to  join  their  forces  with  his  rival.  Sooies  of 
outrageous  violence  and  deq^erate  contention  ensued,  aiding 
in  the  signal  defeat  of  De  Burg,  who  was  again  captured,  wiih 
many  of  his  adherents.  In  this  extremity  Sir  John  Wogan 
resumed  the  office  of  deputy  for  the  last  time,  and  ^)pli6d 
•himself  anew  to  the  wholesome  labour  of  pacifying  these 
ancient  foes.  On  this  occadon  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  by  no  means  so  favourable  to  De  Burg  as  they  had  for- 
merly been.  He  was  compelled  to  submit  to  terms  dictated 
by  his  conquerors;  but  the  lord  deputy  had  the  address  to 
soften  the  mortification  of  concession  by  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship. He  n^otiated  a  marrkge  between  two  of  De  Burg's 
'daughters  and  Maurice  and  Thomas  Fit^endd,  afterwards 
jcreated  earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond ;  and  thi)B  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  of  laying  the  basis  of 
lasting  amity  between  two  families  which  had  been  enemies 
for  ages. 

A  memorable  event  now  occurred,  which  diversified  the 
course  of  military  afiairs  in  Ireland,  and  for  an  interval 
threatened  a  new  order  of  things  altogether.  Bruce,  the 
patriot  lung  of  Scotland,  having  achieved  his  great  victory 
over  Edward  II.  at  Bannockbum,  despatched  his  brother 
Edward,  with  an  army  of  6000  men,  to  claim  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland.  This  bold  measure  produced  the  liveliest  excite- 
ment amongst  all  parties  in  that  country.  De  Burg  was 
married  to  the  sister  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  The  connection, 
amongst  so  malignant  a  body  as  the  Irish  barons,  his  com- 
peers, could  hardly  fail  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  the  Red  Earl 
favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  Scotch  invaders.  It  is  proper 
therefore  to  notice  the  circumstances  handed  down  to  us 
which  contradict  the  imputation.  De  Burg  not  only  led  his 
own  troops  i^piinst  the  Scotch,  but  roused  the  O'Connors  to 
join  him  in  the  war,  and  presented  a  prompt  and  formidable 
resistance  to  the  invaders.  Too  confident,  libwever,  of  his 
own  resources,  and  too  vain  of  his  pretensions,  he  insolently 
refused  the  proffisred  co-^operation  of  the  lord  deputy;  and 
having  siwrtained  a  defeat,  4uid  also  lost  the  alliance  of  the 
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O'ConaorS)— ^wkoae  xeeent  aitadiment  to  ihe  En^iah  crown 
was  not  juroof  againBt  the  viflions  of  resentment  and  regene- 
ration excited  in  their  bosoms  by  the  Scotch  incuision, — ^the 
ccmntry  was  left  q>en  to  the  ravages  of  Bruce's  army,  wIk> 
.overran  it  wiUi  excessive  vidence.  In  ibe  midst  of  these  dis- 
.asteiB  the  people  of  Dublin  seiied  the  Bed  Earl  as  a  traitor, 
and  clapping  Uhn  into  prison,  insisted  npon  his  confinemoit 
for  a  length  of  time,  alUioagh  the  EngUsh  government  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  itself  satisfied  of  his  innocence. 

While  the  honour  and  prospmty  of  their  formidable  rival 
were  thus  overclouded,  the  Gteraldines  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  effiurts  to  defend  the  .English  monarchy.  Gombinii^ 
.their  utmost  strength  whui  Biuee  •penetrated  into  Munster, 
ihey  presented  Uie  first  sncoessfiil  opposition  to  fais progress; 
and  being  opportunely  aided  by  a  force  from  England  under 
B<)ger  M(Hrtimer,  they  turned  the  tide  of  the  war,  which  ulti- 
mately terminated  in  the  death  of  Bruce  and  the  destruction 
of  his  army.  The  services  performed  by  the  Oeraldines  in 
this  contest — ^which,  though  brie%  related  here,  extended  itself 
.over  a  period  of  three  years — were  the  more  signal,  inasmuch 
JUS,  nntil.they  rallied  their  resources  in  Munster,  Ireland  seemed 
to  be  lost  to  the  English.  The  O'Connors,  who  had  first  op- 
jposed  Bruce,  afterwards  joined  him  with  all  their  strength— 
the  O'Briens  of  Thomond  and  the  native  princes  of  Meath  and 
other  territories  following  their  example,  swelled  the  Scotch 
.army  to  a  force  that  carried  all  irresistibly  before  it,  until  the 
Geraldines  at  a  critical  moment  stopped  its  progress  in  the 
South.  For  tlus  eminent  service  John  Fitzthomas  Fitzgerald, 
who  led  the  family  during  the  progress  of  these  campaigns,  was 
created  earl  of  Kildare.  The  victors,  when  the  war  was  over, 
beheld  themselves  the  lords  paramount  of  all  Ireland. 

The  punishments  that  fell  upon  the  Irish  chiefs  who  had 
espoused  the  Scottish  cause,  or  the  exactions  by  which  the 
country  generally  was  reduced  to  the  severest  distress,  are 
painful  and  uninstructive  points,  upon  which  it  is  needless  to 
enlarge.  The  independence  of  the  ancient  house  of  the  royal 
O'Connors  now  received  its  final  shock ;  the  O'Briens  suffered 
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heavy  losses ;  and  the  De  Burgs — though  they  had  signalized 
their  loyalty  to  the  English  throne  by  various  energetic  and 
successful  diversions  against  the  Irish  in  Thomond  and  in  Con- 
naught — ^were  nevertheless  so  keenly  pressed  by  the  watchful 
vigour  of  the  active  Oeraldines,  that  a  period  was  put  to  their 
further  advancement.  In  process  of  time  the  Red  Earl  took 
advantage  of  a  parliament  held  at  Kilkenny,  to  retire  in  form 
from  public  life.  The  style  in  which  this  act  was  performed 
showed  the  greatness  of  his  wealth,  and  was  not  unaccompa^ed 
with  dignity.  He  invited  all  the  nobility  attending  the  par- 
liament to  an  entertainment,  and  after  having  regaled  them 
with  a  magnificence  never  before  equalled,  he  took  a  respectful 
and  friendly  leave  of  them,  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  in  which 
he  died  during  the  same  year,  at  an  advanced  age.  An  onty 
son  survived  him,  whose  sole  heir  was  foully  murdered  by  his 
retainers ;  upon  which  event  the  earldom  of  Ulster  passed  with 
a  female  heir  into  the  royal  &mily,  in  the  person  of  Lionel, 
duke  of  Clarence.  The  remaining  De  Burgs,  adopting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Irish  princes  whom  they  had 
supplanted,  no  longer  appear  to  claim  their  former  rank  or 
power  amongst  the  titled  nobility  who  aspired  to  the  office  of 
being  governors  of  the  country.  They  assumed  Irish  names, 
and  for  more  than  two  centuries — ^from  about  the  year  1800 
to  1630 — disappear  from  history  as  leading  members  of  the 
English  interest  in  Ireland.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  however,  they  resumed  their  former 
position,  and  contributed  two  eminent  men  to  the  service  of 
their  party,  with  the  titles  of  earl  and  marquis  of  Clanricarde, 
— which  are  still  retained  by  their  descendant,  Ulick  Burke, 
marquis  of  Clanricarde,  and  lately  auibassador  at  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OUTUNES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONNECTION 
WITH  ENGLAND— con/uwtt/. 

RISB  OF  THB  BUTLBRS,  BARL8  OF  ORMONDB. — FAMILY  CHARACTBR 
OF  THB  BUTLERS  AND  OBRALDINRg  CONTRA8TBD. — ACCOUNT  OF 
THB  MARI8C08. — BDMOND  BUTLBR  STEMS  THB  SCOTCH  INVASION 
UNDER  BRUCE^  AND  IS  CREATED  EARL  OF  CARRICK. — OBNERAL 
FBUD  BETWEEN  THE  GBRALDINES,  BUTLERS,  AND  BBRMING- 
BAMS  ON  ONE  SIDE,  AND  THE  POERS  AND  DB  BURGS  ON  THB 
OTHER. — THE  IRISH  PETITIONS  FOR  ENGLISH  LAWS  REJECTED. 
—-COMPLETE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  GBRALDINBS  IN  THB  CAREER  OF 
MAURICB  FITZTHOMAS  FITZGERALD,  FIRST  EARL  OF  DESMOND. 

About  the  period  at  which  the  De  Burgs  liad  reached  the 
height  of  their  political  prosperity,  another  family*  sprung  up, 

*  Perhaps  as  dear  a  view  as  any  other  that  can  be  reached  within  a 
short  compass  of  the  political  consideration  enjoyed  by  the  different 
borons  who  settled  in  Ireland^  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  list  of  persons 
who  senred  either  as  lord  deputy  or  lord  justice,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
down  to  that  of  Charles  I.  By  examininff  the  contributions  of  each  fiamiily 
to  the  roll,  we  perceive  how  far  each  stood  pre-eminent  in  the  p^ovemment 
of  the  country.  And  if  in  taking  this  brief  survey  we  also  bear  m  mind  that 
rank  in  the  council,  during  the  several  centuries  embraced  in  the  period 
referred  to,  was  the  index  of  territorial  estate — and  that,  althou^jrh  per- 
sonal merit  bore  its  weight  in  the  competition  maintained  for  office,  still 
that  ability,  however  commanding,  never  advanced  a  man,  however  accom- 
plished, to  place,  when  unaccompanied  by  landed  possessions — we  shall 
nave  no  incorrect  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  property  and  power  were 
amassed  by  a  few  hands,  and  of  the  mode  bv  which,  when  amassed,  they 
were  maintained.  Of  the  first  invaders  it  will  be  remembered  that  Strong- 
bow  left  no  son,  and  that  an  heir  male  soon  after  failed  the  Earls  Mar- 
shall of  Pembroke,  to  whom  his  grants  principally  descended.  De 
Conrcy,  the  next  person  endowed  with  a  whole  province  as  the  reward  of 
his  services  in  the  expedition,  was  despoiled  and  driven  out  of  the  king- 
dom by  the  son  of  his  old  commander,  De  Lacy.  His  famihr,  though  not 
extinguished  in  the  male  line,  never  recovered  the  shock  of  his  faU;  and 
thus  the  Geraldines,  De  Burgs,  who  took  the  inheritance  of  De  Lacy,  and 
Butlers,  proved  the  only  leading  members  of  the  original  band  who  pro- 
duced lines  ^of  descendants  to  preserve  the  excessive  estates  they  respec- 
tively obtained  and  augmented,  and  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  found  upon  them  a  political  influence  proportionably  overwhelm- 
ing. The  extent  of  both  is  indicated  by  the  numoer  of  members  out  of 
each  fieunUy  fiUing  the  ofilice  of  lord  deputy  or  lord  justice  from  the  Inva- 
non  to  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  following  list : — 

▼OL.  I.  1  M  ' 
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which  not  only  filled  the  void  created  by  their  disappearance 
during  a  long  interval  from  the  roll  of  office,  but  efficiently 
supplied  their  place  in  resisting  the  licentious  pretensions  of 


FiTZGRRALDS. 

1172.  Maurice      Fitzgerald 
appears  with  Arch- 
bishop   Henry    de 
Londrea  in  the  first 
commission    issued 
by  Henry  II. 
1219.  Maorice  Fitzgerald. 
122£^  Maurice  Fitzgerald. 
1232.  Maurice  Fitzgerald. 
1272.  Maurice  Fitzmaurice 

Fitzgerald. 
1295.  Thomas    Fitzmaurice 
Fitzgerald  Nappagh. 
1320.  Thomas    Fitzjohn 

Fitzgerald,   Earl  of 
Clare. 
1326.  Thomas  Earl  of  Clare. 
1355.  Maurice  Fitzthomas, 

Earl  of  Desmond. 
1367.  Gerald    Fitzmaurice, 

Earl  of  Desmond. 
1371.  Maurice,  Earl  of  Kil- 

dare. 
1375.  Maurice  Fitzthomas, 

Earl  of  Kildare. 
1405.  Gerald,  Eari  of  Kil- 
dare. 
1455.  Thomas,  Eari  of  Kil- 
dare. 
1461.  Ditto. 
1463.  Ditto. 
1468.  Ditto. 
1478.  Gerald,  Eari  of  KQ 

dare. 
1480.  Ditto. 

1483.  Ditto. 

1484.  Ditto. 
1496.  Ditto. 
1503.  Ditto. 
1509.  Ditto. 
1513.  Ditto. 
1515.  Ditto. 

1519.  Sir  Maurice  Fits- 
^rald. 

1526.  Gerald,  Eari  of  Kil- 
dare. 

1526.  Sir  James  Fitzgerald. 

1529.  Gerald,  Earl  of  KU- 
dare. 

1532.  Ditto. 

1534.  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
Lord  Oflaly. 


Db  Bubos. 
il77.  William   Fltz- 

adelm        de 

Burgo. 
1227.  Hubert        de 

Burg. 
—    Riehai^d       de 

B«rg. 
1333.  Sir  Thomas  de 

Burg. 
1650.  UUck    Burke, 

Marquis     of 

Clanncarde. 


BUTLBBS. 

1215.  Sir  Edmund  Butter. 
1247.  Theobald  BnUer. 
1312.  Sir  Edmund  Butler. 
1315.  Sir  Edmund  Butler. 
1329.  James  Botder,  Earl 

of  Ormonde. 
1359.  Ditto  ditto. 

1364.  Ditto  ditto. 

1377.  Ditto  ditto. 

1384.  Ditto  ditto. 

1392.  Ditto  ditto. 

1405.  Ditto.  ditto. 

1407.  Ditto  ditto. 

1408.  William  Fitsthomafl 
Butler,  Prior  of 
St.  John,  JerasB- 
lem. 

1419.  James  Butler,  Earl 
of  Ormonde. 

1424.  Ditto  ditto. 

1426.  Ditto  ditto. 

1440.  Ditto  ditto, 

two    comnuasioiiB 
in  the  same  year. 

1443.  Ditto  ditto. 

1450.  Ditto  ditto. 

1521.  Pierce  Butler,  Esal 
of  Ormonde  and 
Ossory. 

1528.  Pierce  Butler,  Earl 
of  Ossory. 

1643.  James  Butler,  Mar- 
quis of  Ormonde. 

1648.  Ditto  ditto. 

1661.  James,  Duke  of  Or- 
monde. 

1664.  Thomas  Butter,  Barl 

of  Ossory. 

1665.  James«  Duke  of  Or- 

BUMide. 

1668.  Thomas,  Eari  of  0«- 
•ory. 

1677.  James,  Duke  of  Or- 
monde. 

1682.  Richard  Butter,  Eorl 
of  Arran. 

1684.  James,  Duke  of  Or- 
monde. 
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liie  Oeraldmes  to  fashion  the  course  of  Irish  events  at  iheir 
pleasure.  This  was  the  family  of  the  Butlers — a  strong  and 
steady  race,  somewhat  slower  than  some  of  their  cotem- 
poraries  in  putting  forward  their  pretensions  to  lead  in  the 
administration  of  afibirs,  but  who  maintained  their  high  po- 
sition, from  the  first  moment  they  obtained  it,  upon  the 
whole,  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  firmness  and  modera- 
tion. They  bcf^came  many  years  afterwards  marquises  and 
dukes  of  Ormonde,  and  were  ultimately  the  destroyers  of  the 
Besmonds,  whom  they  fought  to  the  last  extremity,  beat  from 
iheir  castles  and  lands,  drove  out  of  Ireland,  and  dogged  in 
exile,  until  the  last  of  that  once  mighty  and  memorable 
lineage  became  ingloriously  extinct.  The  Butlers  survive  in 
John,  marquis  of  Ormonde,  now  a  lord  in  waiting  on  her 
majesty. 

With  the  exception  of  these  wars  with  the  Desmonds,  the 
general  career  of  the  Ormondes,  when  compared  with  that  of 
odier  settlers,  appears  temperate  and  creditable.  Their  iiiter- 
course  with  the  native  Irish  partook  largely  of  the  evil  out  of 
which  it  originally  proceeded.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  however  censurable  and  cruel  many  of  the  enteb- 
jnrises  were  in  which  we  find  them  engaged,  net  a  few  were 
positively  forced  upon  them,  while  some  were  indispensably 
necessary  to  their  existence.  Placed  as  the  fionily  was  with 
i^espect  to  rival  adventurers,  there  was  often  no  alternative  to 
fdioose  between  complete  conquest  and  implicit  submission  to 
the  empire  of  their  lawless  usurpations — an  empire  enf(»xsed 
wkh  a  qnrit  winch  prided  itself  in  sAiowing,  that  as  its  founders 
pot  no  limits  to  the  extent  of  their  territories,  so  they  recog- 
nized no  restraints  upon  the  exercise  of  the  vast  power  derived 
from  tiiem.  Making  a  fair  allowance  on  this  score  for  di^ 
ferent  outbursts  and  atrocities  which  disfigure  the  campaigns 
of  1^  Ormondes  against  the  Desmonds,  and  admitting  that  in 
tbeir  intercourse  with  the  Irish  they  were  far  from  blameless^ 
^be  history  of  their  house  is  to  be  followed  with  conmderable 
satisfaction.  We  do  not  trace  in  it  invariable  instances  of 
tmprovoked  aggression  and  unprincipled  spoliation.     Instead 
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of  always  gaining  land  by  fraud  or  force,  and  defending  the 
insecure  produce  of  rapine  by  fresh  outrages,  we  find  their 
estates  increasing  at  a  very  early  period  by  legitimate  coi^ 
tracts,  by  equitable  purchases  and  civil  settlements ;  we 
observe  them,  too,  in  the  wild  commotions  of  successive  ages, 
generally  ranged  on  the  side  of  law  and  government ; — and 
lastly,  in  reviewing  their  full  history,  we  see  them  contri- 
buting, far  more  liberally  than  their  compeers,  to  the  public 
service,  men  who  acquired  and  merited  the  honours  of  a  local 
and  also  of  a  national  reputation,  and  who  hold  to  this  hour  a 
high  rank  amongst  their  cotemporaries,  not  of  Ireland  only, 
but  of  Oreat  Britain  and  the  world. 

Another  peculiar  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Butlers  is 
that,  late  as  they  were  in  taking  up  a  pre-eminent  station, 
they  were  created  earls  before  either  of  the  great  branches  of 
the  more  warlike  Geraldines  obtained  that  distinction.  The 
men  who  could  thus  stand  out  from  the  engrossing  vices  of 
their  age,  and  prove  themselves  superior  to  their  order  in  the 
higher  labour  of  obtaining  by  the  force  of  intellect  advantages 
which  manual  violence  might  have  more  readily  placed  within 
their  grasp,  deserve  no  common  praise.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, follow  the  more  legitimate  path  to  ambition  with  a 
pure  and  unstained  character.  If  the  rash  and  impetuous 
G^raldine  rushed  upon  his  object,  spilling  blood  and  destroy- 
ing life  whenever  an  impediment  was  thrown  in  his  way; 
the  staid  and  careful  Butler  was  also  prone  to  his  evil  prac- 
tices, and  has  been  held  not  to  have  achieved  his  fame  with- 
out committing  deep  offences.  He  is  often  represented  as 
being  covetous,  insincere,  fraudful  and  unjust,  recovering 
after  defeat  the  advantages  of  victory,  by  persevering  craft 
and  double-faced  address;  and  as  little  scrupulous  in  the 
covert  practices  of  diplomatic  injury,  as  his  rivals  proved 
unrelenting  in  the  infliction  of  open  wrong.  ^'  As  fair  and 
false  as  Ormonde,"  has  so  long  been  a  proverb  with  the  Irish, 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  regard  the  stigma  it  has  left  upon  the 
reputation  of  the  family  as  the  light  impression  of  unprovoked 
resentment.      Like  the  Oeraldines,  they  present  themselves 
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before  us  with  chairacteristic  blemishes ;  but  of  the  two  races 
m{q>ear  thus  far  the  less  censurable — ^that  they  preferred  the 
more  peaceful  arts  of  ambition,  and  offered  least  violence  to 
society  and  the  state  in  making  themselves  great. 

Tlie  family  name  of  the  Butlers  has  been  a  subject  of  dry 
investigation,  upon  which  very  conflicting  opinions  liave  been 
pronounced.  From  the  general  summary  prefixed  by  Carte  to 
his  ^^  History  of  the  Life  of  James,  called  the  Great  Duke  of 
Ormonde/' — perhaps  the  most  laborious  and  erudite  tribute 
to  the  historical  fame  of  an  individual  exhibited  in  the  ample 
range  of  English  literature, — it  appears  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  original  name  was  Walter,  and  that  Butler  was  an 
addition,  assumed  fronv  the  office  of  Boteler,  that  is,  butler  or 
cupbearer — one  very  ancient  and  honourable  at  the  king's 
court,  which  was  filled  by  the  heads  of  this  family,  under 
William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II. 

Popular  as  well  as  family  tradition,  and  some  emphatic  legal 
documents,  concur  in  representing  the  Butlers  as  blood  re- 
latives of  the  celebrated  Thomas  a  Becket,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, through  a  sister,  Anne  Becket.  Carte  denies  the 
derivation  by  blood,  but  conjectures  *  that  the  two  families 
were  united  by  a  marriage,  which,  however,  produced  no  issue. 
This  theory  seems  as  probable  as  any  other  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  adduce.  That  the  families  were  once  intimately  con- 
nected appears  to  be  nearly  certain,  but  by  what  particular 
link  it  is  now  hardly  worth  while  and  would  be  vain  to  try  to 
discover. 

Theobald  Walter,  the  first  of  the  family  located  in  Ireland, 
— a  man  of  high  station  and  considerable  estates  in  England, 
— ^was  bred  under  a  maternal  uncle,  Randulph  de  Glanville, 
lord  justice  of  England,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  more 
peaceful  portion  of  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  He  came  over, 
and  probably  returned,  with  Henry  II.,  as  he  appears  in  the 
train  of  Fitzadelm  de  Burg,  when  appointed  chief  governor  in 
1177.  From  Henry  he  received  several  baronies  in  Tipperary 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  usually  denominated  the  lands  of 
*'  History  of  life.  Sec,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  zii. 
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Ely  O'Garty  and  Ely  O'CarrolL  Carte  supposes  the  descrip- 
tion of  Theobald  de  Hely,  which  occurs  in  cotemporaoeous 
documents,  to  have  been  adopted  from  Ely  0''Garty.  Being 
already  butler  of  England,  Henry  made  him  butler  of  Ireland 
also,  and  soon  after  gave  him  the.  prisage  of  all  wines  imported 
into  the  country — ^a  lucrative  sinecure,  which  suggests  some 
interesting  views  of  the  condition  and  commerce  of  Ireland 
at  an  early  period.  The  grant  was  tworfold :  2  tuns  of  wine 
out  of  every  ship  carrying  18  tuns  which  broke  bulk  in  any 
trading  port  of  Ireland;  and  proportionably  for  any  lesser 
quantity  when  the  cargo  contained  only  9  tuns,  or  a  fee  of  £2 
on  each  tun  imported.  This  produced,  according  to  a  Pipe 
Boll  of  II  Edw.  L,  £1,798  for  the  year  1282. 

Amongst  the  various  anomalies  characterizing  the  English 
connection  with  Irejand  at  this  early  period,  there  is  none, 
perhaps,  more  calculated  to  surprise  us  than  the  concurrent  ad- 
mission and  contempt  of  the  royal  authority  habitually  mani- 
fested by  the  barons.  We  constantly  see  them  in  the  course  of 
the  eaxne  proceeding  resisting  and  recognizing  it  as  the  great 
source  of  their  honours  and  possessions ;  and  when  driven  to 
extremities,  submitting  to  it  almost  invariably  as  the  true  centre 
and  legitimate  depositary  of  power.  The  dependence  of  the 
Irish  barons  upon  the  English  crown  is  proved,  in  point  of  fact, 
by  little  else  than  a  succession  of  rash  and  rebellious^outbreaks 
upon  the  one  side ;  followed  by  a  series  of  weak,  undignified,  and 
inefficient  pardons  upon  the  other.  But  the  aspect  of  this  state 
of  things,  perplexing  as  it  looks  at  first  sight,  assumes  distinct 
features  when  closely  examined.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  tendency  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  spirit  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  more  brilliant  actions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  had 
practically  the  efi'ect  of  giving  might  the  dignity  of  right. 
Many  a  potentate,  great  and  petty,  was  prompted  to  deeds 
which  would  never  have  been  attempted,  but  for  the  prevalent 
impression  of  the  age — that  gallantry,  no  less  thim  policy, 
wM*ranted  a  prosperous  soldier  in  daring  to  do  all  he  was 
strong  enough  to  defend  with  success.  While  the  half-formed 
minds  of  men  were  actuated  by  such  opinions,  proceedings  the 
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molit  extravagant  were  sur^  to  be  hazarded  upon  the  slightest 
pretexts.  Fired  by  his  lust  for  adventure  and  the  passion  to 
beoome  as  absolute  as  others  in  a  bold  age  of  reckless  amU* 
tkm  and  arbitrary  power,,  the  feudal  barpn  seized  the  royal 
writ  which  awarded  lands  and  castles  to  his  arms,  without 
pausing  to  reflect,  that  when  he  had  wrested  them  from  his 
oiemy,  a  similar  patent  of  diq>osse86ion  might  be  issued 
against  himself;  and  ihe  monarch  was  weak  enough  to  en* 
eourage  a  practice  in  reality  most  injurious  to  the  stability  of 
his  power,  because  it  flattered  his  vanity,  and  often  gratified 
the  interest  of  the  day.  In  shorty  the  feudal  baron  was  loyal 
to  the  king,  not  as  an  absolute  sovereign,  but  as  the  head  of 
the  aristocratic  body  of  which  he  was  himself  an  independent 
m^nber.  As  the  king  stood  above  him,  so  there  ranged 
under  him  others  with  inferior  titles  and  more  restricted 
powers ;  while  one  and  all  rested  upon  a  common  basis^  and 
held  together  upon  a  graduated  sfcale  of  licensed  oppression^ 
whioh  allowed  every  man  to  tyrannize  according  to  his 
degree. 

The  Butlers,  like  others,  were  occasionally  made  the  sport  of 
this  many-headed  tyranny ;  and  the  instances  in  which  they 
suffered  under  it  furnish  us  with  dear  proofs,  that  however 
obstinate  may  have  been  the  misconduct  of  the  Irish  barons 
to  the  crown,  it  was  not  always  wholly  unprovoked.  The 
family,  as  already  stated,  had  its  first  grant  of  land  from 
Henry,  during  his  progress  through  the  country.  Of  that 
property,  however,  they  were  afterwards  disseized  by  John^ 
who,  according  to  Hovenden,  sold  for  4000  marks,  to  Philip 
de  Braoea,  all  the  lands  of  Philip  de  Wircester  and  Theobald 
Walter  in  Ireland.  Nor  was  this  a  solitary  case.  When 
Fitzadelm  de  Burg,  seeking  to  break  the  fast  growing  power 
of  the  first  settlers,  drove  such  of  them  as  were  not  prepared 
to  reust,  from  their  more  valuable  holdings,  and  assigned 
them  instead,  other  but  less  advantageously  circumstanced 
lands,  he  took  from  the  sons  of  the  first  Maurice  Fitzgerald 
the  castle  and  dependent  lands  of  Arklow.  These  and  otheiB 
were  given  to  Theobald  Walter ;  but  John,  who  seems  to  have 
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disliked  the  founder  of  this  fisunily  as  strongly  as  his  father 
had  liked  him^  snatched  them  away  again,  and  assigned  them 
to  William,  earl  marshal.  Facts  so  little  at  variance  with  the 
practices  of  the  day  would  perhaps  hardly  deserve  to  be  mi- 
nutely specified,  but  for  the  evidence  they  supply  of  the  cha- 
racter of  moderation  developed  by  the  Butlers,  even  at  the 
early  date  of  this  rude  age.  Theobald  Walter,  instead  of 
flying  to  arms,  as  probably  every  other  man  of  his  rank  and 
means  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
taking  back  by  force  what  the  presumption  of  superior  force 
had  wrested  from  him,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
new  grantees,  and  compounded  for  re-conveyances,  which 
were  successfully  concluded  in  both  cases  for  moderate  sums.* 
In  these  transactions  the  advice  and  influence  of  his  brother 
Hubert,  a  man  of  the  highest  reputation  and  steady  conduct, 
who  was  lord  chancellor  and  treasurer  of  England,  would  na- 
turally have  availed  him  much.  The  education  he  had  him- 
self received  under  the  Lord  Justice  Granville  would  also  have 
disposed  his  mind  to  rise  above  the  level  of  his  age,  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  surpassing  advantages  of  civil  policy  over  martial 
prowess  in  a  transaction,  which  it  requires  no  great  penetra- 
tion to  perceive  ought  never  to  rest  upon  military  defences. 
On  this  supposition  the  character  of  a  whole  race  may  have 
been  formed  in  the  mould  cast  by  the  superior  education  of  an 
individual. 

The  benefactions  of  Theobald  Walter  to  the  church  of 
Ireland  were  commensurate  with  his  rank  and  wealth ;  con- 
sisting of  the  monastery  of  Arklow^  for  Cistercian  monks ; 
that  of  Nenagh,-f  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  for  Augustin 
canons;  and  the  abbey  of  Owney,  now  Abingdon,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  where  he  was  buried  in  1206,  and  a 

*  The  money  given  for  the  recovery  of  the  estates  in  Tipperary  is  said 
to  have  been  500  marks. 

t  The  foundation  of  the  ahbey  or  hospital  of  Nenagh  was  on  a  noble 
scale.  Its  lands  were  extensive,  and  at  least  thirteen  heds  were  required 
to  be  furnished  in  it  for  sick  persons,  who  were  to  have  a  loaf  and  a 
sufficiency  from  the  cellar,  with  a  dish  of  meat  from  the  kitchen,  daily 
'^ArckdaWa  Monasticon. 
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tomb  was  raised  to  his  memory.  He  had  an  only  son,  Theo- 
bald, who  was  not  more  than  six  years  old  when  his  father 
diedy  and  i4>pears  to  have  been  put  in  possession  of  his  estates 
July  18,  6  Henry  III.  Of  this  second  Butler  we  know  little 
more  than  that  he  was  nominated  lord  justice  in  1247,  and 
died  the  year  after.  His  wife  was  Joan,  sister  and  co-heiress 
of  John  Marisco  or  Mountmaurice,  whose  estates,  in  default  of 
male  issue,  fell  to  the  Butlers  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
With  this  family  the  Butlers  seem  to  have  been  politically 
ftllied  at  an  earlier  period.  In  1215,  Geoflry  de  Marisco  and 
Sir  Edmond  Butler  were  lords  justices,  and  apparently  re- 
tained the  office  for  some  years  together.  The  old  writers 
preserve  details  of  the  extinct  family  of  Marisco,  which  jus- 
tify us  in  describing  them  as  being,  of  all  the  bold  bad  men 
engaged  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  the  very  boldest  and  the 
worst.  Events  already  adverted  to  indicate  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  race.  Cambrensis  describes  the  first  who  came 
over  as  an  outcast.  Another,  as  already  stated,  plotted  against 
Maurice  Fitzgerald;  and  a  third  was  the  betrayer  of  the 
gallant  Richard,  earl  of  Pembroke.  An  account  of  their 
crimes  has  been  collected  by  Hanmer  from  Mathew  Paris 
and  Mathew  of  Westminster,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
recapitulate,  \iith  a  prefatory  observation  or  two. 

The  barons  who  settled  in  Ireland  are  distinctly  portrayed 
in  their  actions.  Descendants  of  the  race  who,  sallying  from 
Normandy,  conquered  England  from  the  Saxons,  they  re- 
garded the  invasion  of  Ireland  less  as  the  repetition  of  a 
fortunate  example,  than  as  the  extension  and  consummation 
of  one  and  the  same  glorious  enterprise.  Living  in  armour. 
Ignorant  of  books^  and  bound  by  little  more  than  the  pomp  of 
religion,  they  had  no  heart,  no  sympathy  with  the  humanities 
of  Ufe,  no  relish  for  repose.  Animated  by  inordinate  ambi- 
tion and  an  insatiable  greed  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  which 
was  then  the  sole,  as  in  our  time  it  is  a  principal,  foundation  of 
titles,  political  power,  and  influence  in  society,  they  lived  for 
no  other  purpose  but  that  of  winning  estates ;  and  as  all  men 
are  prone  to  erect  those  qualities  into  a  standard  of  honour, 
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which  are  most  conducive  to  their  worldly  interei^  they  valued 
th^  poaseaeioDs  most  highly  when  tliey  were  the  rewards  of 
military  succeas.  Judged  by  tiieir  own  meaBure,  they  were 
men  of  a  frank  humour,  firm  purposes,  and  strong  minds ; 
neither  mean  nor  sordid  in  their  habits,  and  seldom  hypocri- 
tical and  deoeitful.  They  marched  straight  upon  an  undis- 
guised object,  and  pursued  it  with  unscrupulous  and  obdurate 
vigour.  Wh^i  the  body  had  become  bent  and  the  hair  grown 
grey,  many  a.  stout  heart,  reflecting  upon  these  inhuman 
courses,  must  have  sunk  with  sadness.  Old  age  must  have 
shaken  the  fortitude  of  many  an  ancient  victor  with  grief  and 
£ear.  Religion^  then  stepped  opportunely  forward  to  console 
him :  at  her  dictation  he  built  churches  and  founded  monas- 
teries, and  died  in  peace,  hopeful  at  last  that  he  had  appeased 
the  wrath  of  Heaven,  by  satisfying  the  importunities  of  its 
ministers  on  earth. 

Assuming  this,  upon  a  calm  review  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  body,  to  be  a  fair  description  of  the  English 
barons  who  settled  in.Ireland^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Marlscos  di£Eered  in  a  marked  and  odious  degree  from  their 
compeers.  Jealousy,  mistrust^  envy,  intrigue,  duplicity  and 
treason,  darkened  the  career  and  shut  out  pity  from  the  mis- 
fortunes of  that  wicked  and  worthless  family.  Oeoffiy  stood 
charged  with  deq>er  crimes  than  his  betrayid  of  the  young 
Pembroke.  He  served  the  office  of  lord  deputy ;  but  fell  into 
merited  disgrace,  if  it  be  true,  as  asserted,  that  he  was  base 
enough  to  ini^gate  his  own  son  to  murder  the  king.  Wil- 
liam, the  youth  thus  unnaturally  prompted,  is  said  to  have 
made  his  way  privately  to  Woodstock,  while  ihe  king  lay 
ihere>  and  to  haire  attempted,  but  failed,  to  reach  his  person 
at  midnight.  Upon  being  detected,  he  fled,  and  eluded  pur- 
suit. His  father,  hearing  of  the  transaction,  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, to  defend  his  own  conduct.  At  court  he  met  a  priest, 
named  Clemens,  who  was  said  to  have  been  sent  from  Ireland 
to  divulge  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  he  had  entered 
into.  As  the  surest  means  of  closing  the  informer's  mouth, 
and  defeating  the  purport  of  his  mission,  he  slew  him  in  the 
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king's  presence,  and  efifected  his  escape  to  Ireland.  Mean^ 
tune  his  son,  conscious  of  his  insecurity  wherever  the  king's 
anthority  was  recognized,  took  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Iiundy,  near  Bristol,  then  uninhabited,  and  formed  a  band  of 
pirates,  whose  captain  he  became.  In  this  lawless  pursuit  his 
ofl^ces  grew  notorious :  he  plundered  in  all  directions,  until 
at  last  being  seized,  with  seventeen  of  his  confederates,  he 
was  taken  to  London,  and  having  been  dragged,  with  hi^ 
virhole  party,  to  the  gibbet,  at  horses'  tails,  he  was  hung^ 
drawn  and  quartered.  His  father,. whether  struck  with  horror 
at  bis  fate,  or,  more  probably,  warned -of  some  confessions 
made  before  he  sufiered,  left  Ireland  precipitately,  and  sought 
concealment  in  Scotland ;  but  being  soon  after  driven  out  of 
that  country  too,  be  stole  through  England,  and  reached 
France  a  beggar :  there,  pining  away  with  grief  and  shame, 
he  willed  for  and  ere  long  came  to  his  end.  Once  amongst 
ihe  most  noble  of  Ireland,  he  closed  a  guilty  and  unfortunate 
life,  in  the  words  of  Hanmer^s  Chronicle,  who  relates  his  story, 
"  dying  pitifully,  yet  not  to  be  pitied." 

Besides  the  property  obtained  by  the  Butlers,  through  the 
marriage  of  the  second  Theobald  with  the  co-heiress  of  John  de 
Marisco,  consider^le  additions  to  their  estates  were  effected 
by  the  matrimonial  engagements  of  his  immediate  successors. 
llie  wife  of  a  third  Theobald  was  Margery,  daughter  of 
Bichard  de  Burg,  with  whom  were  acquired,  besides  other 
lands,  the  manors  of  Ardmaile  and  Killmorackill.  A  fourth 
Theobald  increased  his  patrimony  by  a  peaceful  purchase,  in 
1297,  of  the  large  estates  of  Philip  de  Rupella  (Roche), 
amongst  which  wer^e  the  manor  of  Bru,  with  all  the  lands  of 
the  Bruins  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  the  cantred  of  Omany  in 
Connaught,  and  the  lands  of  Crom. 

B.elying  upon  the  accuracy  of  Carte's  assertion,  that  four 
and  not  five  Theobalds  preceded  the  first  earl  of  the  family, 
we  have  now  before  us  the  progress  of  the  pedigree  and  the 
principal  additions  to  the  property  of  the  Butlers,  down  t(\the 
period,  so  nearly  fatal  to  the  English  interests  in  Ireland,  of 
the  Scotch  incursion  under  Edward  Bruce.    A  leading  part 
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in  averting  the  clangers  of  that  onslaught  was  performed  by 
Edmond  Butler,  the  first  of  his  family  who  took  the  com- 
manding political  position  in  Irish  af&irs  which  his  successors 
maintained  with  decided  ability  and  increasing  effect,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  they  made  themselves  decidedly 
the  most  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom.  So  fully  did  this 
Edmond  Butler  stand  upon  an  equality  with  the  greatest 
of  his  cotemporaries,  that  if,  in  reading  the  particulars  of 
his  career,  we  change  the  dates  and  names  of  persons  and 
things,  the  account  will  differ  in  no  marked  respect  from  those 
already  given  of  the  dominant  nobility  of  the  land.  Thus  we 
find  him,  after  receiving  the  honours  of  knighthood  in  London, 
from  Edward  II.,  in  1309,  joining  John  Fitzgerald  to  suppress 
a  rising  in  Offaly  and  Connaught;  and  three  years  afterwards 
forcing,  in  his  office  of  lord  justice,  those  hardy  septs,  the 
O*  Byrnes  and  O'Tooles,  to  submit  to  the  king's  government. 
He  emulated  the  ostentation  of  De  Burg,  in  giving  splendid 
feastB  and  creating  knights.  Being  re-appointed  lord  justice  in 
1314,  he  obtained  a  fee  of  500  marks  per  annum  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  office ;  and  by  the  address  with  which  he  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  and  the  energy  with  which 
he  turned  to  account  a  subsidy  granted  by  the  parliament  in 
Kilkenny,  gained  the  chief  honours  of  defeating  the  Scotch 
under  Bruce,  and  was  rewarded  with  an  earldom,  the  highest 
title  at  that  period  conferred  in  Ireland.  The  patent,  dated 
September  1, 1315,  names  him  Earl  of  Carrick  Mac  Griffyn — 
it  is  now  called  Carrick-on-Suir — in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
According  to  a  cotemporaneous  record,  he  was  further  en- 
riched with  the  return  of  all  the  king'^s  writs  in  the  cantreds 
of  Oreman,  Ely  O'Garty,  and  Ely  O'Carroll,  in  Tipperary.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  received  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  William 
de  Carran,  in  Finagh  and  Faymolin,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford.  These  rewards  stimulated  further  services^  which,  how- 
ever opportune,  call  for  no  specific  praise.  They  consisted  of 
engagements  with  several  of  the  Irish  septs,  amongst  which 
were  the  O'Moores,  O'Tooles,  and  O'Bymes,  against  whom  he 
was  generally  successful.    As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  grew 
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rdigioQS,  and  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  penitential  enthusiasm. 
This  agreed  with  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  times,  which 
made  pious  perorations  of  the  kind  no  infrequent  consequences 
of  a  life  of  bloodshed  and  crime.  Butler,  like  many  others, 
would  naturally  feel  disposed  to  soothe,  in  his  old  age,  a  mind 
chafed,  no  doubt,  and  sore  with  the  recollection  of  many 
wrongs  and  suiferings,  to  which,  in  the  hot  career  of  arms 
and  ambition,  he  must  often  have  been  a  party.  In  this  state 
he  undertook  an  expiatory  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
John  of  Compostella  in  Spain  ;  and  returned,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
with  a  lightened  conscience,  to  London,  where  he  was  soon 
after  taken  ill  and  died,  September  13,  1321,  leaving  behind 
him,  upon  the  whole,  a  fair  reputation. — The  first  earl  of  Car- 
rick  was  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  personal  character, 
attainments,  and  achievements,  to  his  cotemporaries  of  the 
same  rank,  amongst  whom  he  obviously  rose  to  eminence  by 
seizing  promptly  and  acting  vigorously  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  His  body  was  carried  to  Ireland  and  interred  at  6ow- 
ran,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  for  many  years  the  chief  seat 
and  burial-place  of  the  family. 

The  Irish  church  presents  itself  to  our  notice  about  this 
period,  busy  with  one  of  the  few  attempts  to  gain  political 
sway  of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  early  annals  of  the  coun- 
try. But  Roger  Outlaw,  prior  of  Kilmainham,  was  now 
lord  lieutenant,  and  the  aspiring  pretensions  of  the  church 
were  effectually  suppressed  by  a  churchman.  As  the  par- 
ticulars will  be  more  appropriately  explained  under  the  head 
of  religion,  we  shall  proceed  to  relate  that  Roger  had  no 
sooner  escaped  undamaged  from  this  clerical  assault,  than  a 
commotion  which  the  barons  had  for  some  time  been  agitating, 
broke  violently  forth.  So  excessive  was  the  fury  with  which  it 
raged,  that  his  utmost  skill  and  energy  were  heavily  taxed  to 
restrain  it. 

As  it  usually  happened  whenever  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  country  were  fiercely  resisted,  a  Geraldine  led  the  op- 
posing force,  and  outran  his  compeers  in  lawlessness  and  pre- 
sumption.    The  origin  of  this  insurrection,  for  such  an  age, 
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was  curious.  Maurice  f^zthomas  Fitzgerald,  having  borne  a; 
gaDant  share  in  the  repulse  of  the  Scots  Under  Bruce,  and 
broken  the  strength  of  the  old  rivals  of  his  house,  the  De 
Burgs,  had  married,  as  already  related,  one  of  the  Red  Earl's 
daughters,  and  pushed  the  exorbitant  power  of  his  family  stiff 
hi^er  in  the  scale  of  fortune.  His  extensive  estates  in  the 
county  of  Waterford  adjoined  those  of  Lord  Arnold  Poer* — 

'"*  Lord  Arnold  le  Poer  was  the  direct  successor  of  Sir  Roger  le 
Poer,  who  came  over  with  Strongbow,  and  is  thus  eulogized  by  Guraldus 
Cambrensis.  "  If  it  might  be  said  without  offence,  there  was  not  one 
man  who  did  more  valiant  acts  than  Roger  le  Poer ;  wht),  although  he 
were  but  a  young  man  and  beardless,  yet  he  showed  himself  a  lusty,  va- 
liant, and  courageous  gentleman ;  and  who  grew  into  such  good  credit  that 
he  had  the  government  of  the  country  about  Leighlin,  as  'also  in  Ossory, 
where  he  was  traitorously  killed  (1189).  Roger  le  Poer  distinguished 
himself  eminently  in  the  reduction  of  Ulster  under  the  brave  De  Courcy, 
and  married  a  taicce  of  Sir  Amory  St.  Lawrence,  ancestor  of  the  earl  d 
Howth,  bv  whom  he  had  a  son.  Sir  Eustace.  He  succeeded  to  the  estates 
in  Waterford,  and  was  the  father  of  Lord  Arnold,  whose  highest  praise  it 
is  that  he  appears  to  have  been  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  sus- 
tained the  reputation  of  his  ancestor.  Sir  Roger,  and  made  a  figure  in  the 
history  of  his  adopted  country.  He  held  a  command  in  the  army  which 
defeated  Bruce. 

The  Poers  were  among  the  first  of  the  English  in  Ireland  who  sat  in 
parliament  by  writ  of  summons.  They  rank  therefore  amongst  the 
original  peers  of  Ireland.  The  familv  had  also  the  title  of  Baron  le  Poer 
of  Curraghmore,  created  13  December,  1535*;  and  Viscount  Decies, 
earl  of  Tyrone,  created  October  9)  1673,  upon  the  marriage  of  Richard, 
Lord  le  Poer,  to  Catherine,  sole  heir  of  John  Fitzgerald  of  Dromana. 
These  latter  honours  became  extinct  in  the  person  of  James,  earl  of  Tyrone, 
who  died  August  19>  1704,  and  was  buried  at  Carrick-on-Suir.  There  a 
tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory,  which — the  parish  church  flEdling  to  decay 
—was  lately  removed  to  the  chapel  of  Clonegam,  near  Curraghmore,  where 
it  msLj  still  De  seen.  James  left  an  only  daughter,  the  LadyCatherine  Poer, 
married,  July  16, 171 7>  to  Sir  Marcus  Beresford,  Bart.,  who  having  been 
made  a  lord  by  George  I.,  vns  advanced  to  the  earidom  of  Tyrone  by 
George  II.,  July  18,  1746.  llie  more  ancient  ti^  of  Baron  Poer  oSf 
Curraghmore  was  claimed  by  his  lady  in  fee  from  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  and  allowed  in  1767 ;  but  her  right  to  this  honour  has  been  generally 
dimmted,  because  the  heirs  male  oi  her  direct  ancestor,  John,  hord  Poer, 
£Edher  to  the  first  earl  of  Tyrone,  are  held  to  survive  in  the  family  of  the 
Powers  of  Rathcormack. 

The  Poers  of  Curraghmore  have  been  commended  for  the  peaceful 
Eves  they  led,  and  the  good  condition  in  which  they  kept  their  property. 
Lodge  and  Archdale  quote  an  interesting  account,  given  by  Sir  Henry 
l^ney,  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  Curraghmore  in  1575.  In  tms  despatch, 
strong  testimony  is  borne  to  Lord  Poer's  honourable  and  plentiful  sUle 
of  livmg.  His  superior  cultivation  of  a  comparatively  barren  soil  is  also 
ittVimrably  contrasted  with  that  in  Dedes  and    iu&enny,  and  thus 
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oikerwke  memorable  as  the  Tictim  of  episcopal  persecution. 
Poer,  in  the  struggle  with  Roger  Outlaw,  to  which  a  reference 
has  just  been  made,  it  seems,  called  his  neighbour  a  ^^  rhymer;^ 
and  the  term — whether  used  as  a  casual  expression  of  con- 
tempt, or  applied  to  any  real  exercise  of  the  gentle  art  of  min- 
strelsy on  the  part  of  this  rude  aristocrat — ^was  deemed  so  re- 
proadiful,  that  he  took  up  arms  to  punish  the  insult  it  conveyed. 
Had  the  quarrel  lain  between  these  families  alone,  it  would  have 
soon  ended ;  for  Poer,  being  unequal  in  point  of  possessions, 
strength  and  resources,  to  his  enemy,  was  easily  driven  from 
his  estate.      But  by  one  of  those  strange  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances which  sometimes  give  the  highest  importance  to 
events  in  themselves  of  but  little  moment,  every  great  femily  in 
the  South  of  Ireland  took  up  the  quarrel,  and  sided  with  one 
or  other  of  the  belligerents.     A  long  and  bloody  civil  war 
ensued,  in  which  the  land  was  laid  waste  in  every  direction, 
and  the  most  furious  excesses  were  committed  by  all  parties. 
The  king  commanded  them  to  desist,  but  his  authority,  never 
respected  when  their  interests  were  concerned,  was  despised 
while  their  passions  were  excited.     Fitzgerald  had  the  Butlers 
and  Berminghams  on  his  side ;  while  his  old  rivals,  the  De 
Burgs,  took  part  with  Le  Poer.     Amidst  all  this  tumult,  the 
native  Irish  arose,  and  availing  themselves  of  not  a  few  oppor- 
tune moments  of  revenge,  struck  some  fierce  and  well-directed 
blows  upon  their  common  enemies.    Their  active  hostility 
compelled  the  barons  to  feel  that  they  were  engaged  in  a 

accomited  for : — "  In  Power  country,  they  enfier  no  idle  man^  and  are 
cmreesed  with  them  in  the  other."  Lodge  paid  another  compliment  l» 
the  Poers,  which  onght  not  to  be  overlooked.  "  It  is  very  remarkably 
that  in  so  loog  a  succession,  and  in  a  country  continually  distorbed  and 
tom  by  rebeUion  and  civil  wars,  not  one  of  this  fiEunily  was  ever  en^ 
gaged  m  anjr  rebeUion  against  the  crown  of  England,  nor  was  there  ever 
a  forfeiture  in  the  family  during  the  space  of  600  years  that  thev  have ' 
been  ptented  in  Ireland,  They  atthis  oay  enjoy  the  old  £miily  lanos,  and 
reside  in  the  same  ^ce  that  they  were  originally  settled  in,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford.*' — Archdale's  Peerage  qf  Ireland,  by  Lodge,  vol.  u. 
p.  307.  A  similar  instance  of  peaceful  occupation,  unintermpted  fa^  ve- 
DdHon  or  forfeiture,  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  family  of  the  Walla  of 
Coolnamuck.  The  original  deed  of  Kin^  John,  granting  the  estate,  is 
«iid  to  have  never  been  out  of  the  possession  of  tlw  fomfiy. 
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work  of  Belf-extermination.  Roger  Outlaw  had  been  for  some 
time  addressing  himself  with  creditable  zeal  to  establish  peace 
amongst  them;  and  as  the  native  chieftains,  having  gained 
no  advantages  of  a  permanent  character  from  their  constant 
struggles,  ofiered  to  submit  themselves  anew  to  the  govern- 
ment, he  ultimately  succeeded  in  his  object. 

So  far  the  administration  of  the  prior  of  Kilmainham  was 
effective  and  commendable.  A  prospect  of  order  seemed  now 
to  open  upon  the  country,  and  hopes  of  peace  and  prosperity 
began  to  spring  up  anew.  It  was  at  this  auspicious  juncture 
that  the  Irish  petitioned  the  parliament  in  Dublin  for  a  general 
statute,  which  should  extend  the  laws  of  England  to  all  Irish- 
men, without  requiring  them  to  purchase  a  special  charter  for 
the  purpose  in  every  instance.  But  this  reasonable  prayer, 
though  moderately  urged,  ill  accorded  with  the  Wonial 
system  of  policy  ;  and  after  having  been  remitted  to  another 
session,  was  pronounced  injurious  to  the  EngUsh  interest  in 
Ireland,  and  ultimately  rejected. 

As  not  one  but  two  petitions  of  this  kind  were  rejected, 
it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  take  the  facts  from  Leland. 
"An  application  was  made,''  says  that  careful  writer,  "  to 
Ufford,  the  chief  governor,  and  eight  thousand  marks  offered  to 
the  king,  provided  he  would  grant  the  free  enjoyment  of  the 
laws  of  England  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  inhabitants. 
A  petition,  wrung  from  a  people  tortured  by  the  painful  feel- 
ings of  oppression,  in  itself  so  just  and  reasonable,  and  in  its 
consequences  so  fair  and  promising,  could  not  but  be  favour- 
ably received  by  a  prince  possessed  with  exalted  ideas  of  policy 
and  government,  and,  where  ambition  did  not  interfere,  a  friend 
to  justice." — "  But  Edward  was  assured  that  an  immediate 
cmnpliance  with  his  commands  was  not  possible  in  the  present 
state  of  things ;  and  that  the  kingdom  was  in  too  great  ferment 
and  conmiotion.  The  great  English  settlers  found  it  more  for 
their  interest  that  a  free  course  should  be  left  for  their  oppres- 
sions ;  that  many  of  those  whose  lands  they  coveted  should  be 
considered  as  aliens ;  that  they  should  be  furnished  for  their 
petty  wars  by  arbitrary  exactions;  and  in  their  rapines  and 
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massacres  be  freed  from  the  terrors  of  a  rigidly  impartia) 
tribunal.'" — ^About  fifty  years  after,  the  natives,  "  addressing 
themselves  once  more  to  the  throne  of  England,  petitioned 
that  all  those  odious  distinctions,  which  had  so  long  deluged 
the  land  with  blood,  should  at  last  be  abolished,  and  that  the 
Irish  inhabitants  should  be  admitted  to  the  state  and  privileges 
of  English  subjects/'  The  petition  being  remitted  to  the  chief 
governor,  Darcy,  was  by  him  referred  to  the  Irish  parliament^ 
and,  as  usual,  defeated."^ 

Thus  driven  from  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  repeat- 
edly informed  with  deliberate  rigour  that  their  fate  was  sealed 
beyond  the  relief  of  justice  and  all  hope  of  grace,  the  Irish 
rushed  impetuously  to  arms,  and  conspired  to  make  their  ven- 
geance commensurate  with  their  despair.  The  chief  undet 
whom  they  now  ranged  themselves  was  Murrogh  O'Brien — a 
general  well  versed  in  the  furious  wars  of  that  period,  having 
gained  the  kingdom  of  Thomond  by  the  murder  of  Donogh, 
son  of  the  victorious  Turloch,  whose  exploits  against  the  earl 
of  Oare  have  been  ahready  conmiemorated.  Under  this  fit 
leader  the  irritated  Irish  began  a  series  of  attacks,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  was  frightfully  marked  by  massacre  and  deso- 
lation. Marching  upon  the  town  of  Tipperary,  they  reduced 
it  to  ashes ;  then  routed  the  Butlers  and  their  followers  at 
Mullingar;  and  at  Balbriggan  slew  Bermingham,  earl  of 
Louth,  8  knights  and  200  men-at-arms,  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

One  anecdote  will  suffice  to  give  an  appropriate  idea  of  the 
remorseless  character  of  this  campaign.  A  body  of  English 
settlers  flying  before  the  destroyers,  took  refuge  in  a  church. 
Finding  the  sacred  edifice  no  protection,  they  offered  to  sur- 
render upon  one  condition — the  simple  one  of  having  the  life 
of  their  priest,  who  was  with  them,  spared.     But  even  that 

*  The  hardship  did  not  end  here.  The  English,  after  refiisinff  to  incor- 
porate with  the  Irish  as  fellow  subjects,  took  pains  to  compel  them  to  re- 
main rebels  or  slaves.  "  By  an  act  of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Henry  IV.,  it  was  ordained  that  no  Insh  enemy  should  be  per- 
mitted to  depiart  from  the  realm." 

VOL.  I.  N 
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vms  refused — ^ihe  clergy  had  never  sided  with  or  supported  the 
people  against  the  English ;  the  English,  moreover,  had  been 
the  first  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  church  ;  and  they  now 
experienced  a  terrible  proof  of  the  spirit  in  which  such  examples 
w^e  to  be  followed.  At  the  very  altar  did  this  infuriated  band 
slay  the  priest,  and  trample  the  sacraments  under  foot,  afbe|r 
which  they  massacred  the  whole  party,  and  left  the  church  a 
ruin. 

The  English  garrison  at  Wexford,  and  the  Butlers  along 
the  line  of  their  territories,  were  able  to  hold  the  Irish  at  bay, 
when  the  lord  deputy  appealed  for  support  to  Maurice  Fitz*- 
thomas  Fitzgerald,  who  had  lain  unassailed  and  unmoved  with- 
in his  strong  possessions  in  the  South.  The  terms  demanded 
by  Fitzgerald  as  the  conditions  of  his  adherence  to  the  crown, 
proved  the  extent  of  his  power  and  the  value  of  his  aid.  He 
obtained  the  title  of  Earl  of  Desmond,  sad  a  patent  for  con- 
solidating his  territories  into  a  county  palatine.  As  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Irmh  revenue  was  unequal  to  the  cost  of  the  war, 
and  no  dependence  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  promises  of 
money  made  to  him  by  the  government  to  defray  the  charges 
of  his  troops,  he  revived  the  old  Irish  custom  cidled  Bonaght, 
which,  under  the  odious  name  of  Goigne  sad  livery,  exacted 
free  quarters  for  his  followers  wherever  he  marched — or,  as 
the  old  writers  forcibly  express  it,  took  horse  meat,  man's 
meat,  and  money  from  the  king's  subjects  without  any  satis- 
faction. Upon  these  terms  the  defeat  of  the  Nolans,  Mac- 
murroghs  uid  Dempsies — troublesome  septs,  at  that  period 
in  a  state  of  insurrection — ^was  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  the  thousand  trained  men  whom  he  led  into  the  field. 

The  bold  Fitzgerald  now  approached  the  smnmit  of  the 
wild  ambition  which  had  been  for  years  the  aim  of  his 
indomitable  family.  The  lawless  power  they  had  so  long 
usurped  was  confirmed,  legitimized,  uid  enlarged ;  the  state, 
privileges,  and  authority  of  independent  petty  sovereigns  were 
conferred  upon  them  in  form ;  they  were  aJlowed  to  govern 
as  they  pleased  a  principality  within  a  sovereignty — and  the 
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anomalous  tjrranny  developed,  with  a  fatal  promptitude  and 
erode  abundance,  every  possible  evil  by  which  a  people  can  be 
wronged  and  a  country  ruined. 

This  slate  of  things  should  be  fully  understood.  ^^  Those 
absdute  palatines,"  says  Sir  John  Davies,  **  made  barons  and 
knights,  exercised  high  justice  in  all  points  within  their  ter- 
ritories, erected  courts  for  criminal  and  civil  causes ;  made 
their  own  judges,  seneschals,  sheriflb,  coroners,  and  eschea- 
tors ;  so  that  the  king's  writs  did  not  run  into  those  coun- 
ties, which  took  up  more  than  two  parts  of  the  English 
colonies — but  only  in  the  church  lands  lying  within  the  same, 
which  were  called  'the  crosse,^  wherein  the  king  made 
fiherifi." 

**  Coine  and  livery,"  Baron  Finglas,  author  of  the  **  Bre- 
viate  of  Ireland,"  tells  us,  "  would  destroy  Hell  if  used  there— 
never  mnce  then  did  the  Cteraldines  or  Butlers  obey  the  king's 
laws  in  Ireland,  but  continually  allied  themselves  with  Irish- 
men, whereby  all  the  land  is  now  of  Irish  rule,  except  the 
little  English  pale  within  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  and 
Uriel  (Louth),  whidi  pass  not  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  com- 
pass. For  the  lack  of  punishnlent  by  the  ministration  of  jus- 
tice, the  great  lords  of  Munster,  by  their  extortions  and  other 
abuses,  have  expelled  all  the  English  freeholders  and  inha- 
bitants out  of  Munster,  so  that  in  fifty  years  past  was  none 
there  obedient  to  the  king's  laws,  except  cities  and  walled 
towns,  and  so  hath  been  the  decay  of  Munster." 

If  we  had  no  corresponding  description  of  the  misery  en- 
taQed  by  this  odious  system  upon  the  native  Irish,  we  should 
not  much  err  if  we  assumed  that  abuses  which  goaded  the 
English  so  sharply,  must  have  pressed  still  more  severely  upon 
them.  But  Sit  John  Davies  is  not  less  graphic  in  his  exposure 
of  all  the  mischiefs  arising  out  of  this  wicked  custom,  the  con- 
sequences of  which,  he  shows,  were  grievous  in  the  extreme. 
•*  This  extortion,"  he  says,  "  was  originally  Irish,  for  they  used 
to  lay  bonaght  upon  their  people,  and  never  gave  their  soldier 
any  other  pay.  But  when  the  English  had  learned  it,  they 
used  it  with  more  insolency,  and  made  it  more  intolerable ;  tar 
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this  oppression  was  not  temporary,  or  limited  either  to  place 
or  time ;  but,  because  there  was  everywhere  a  continual  war, 
either  offensive  or  defensive ;  and  every  lord  of  a  county,  and 
every  marcher,  made  war  and  peace  at  his  pleasure ;  it  became 
universal  and  perpetual ;  and  was  indeed  the  most  heavy  op-, 
pression  that  ever  was  used  in  any  Christian  or  heathen 
kingdom.  And  therefore  Vox  oppressorum,  this  crying  sin 
did  draw  down  as  great  or  greater  plagues  upon  Ireland,  than 
the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  did  draw  upon  the  land  of 
Egjrpt.  For  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  though  they  were  grievous, 
were  but  of  a  short  continuance ;  but  the  plagues  of  Ireland 
lasted  400  years  together.  This  extortion  of  coigne  and 
livery  did  produce  two  notorious  effects.  First,  it  made  the 
land  waste ;  next  it  made  the  people  idle.  For  when  the 
husbandman  had  laboured  aU  the  year,  the  soldier  in  one  night 
did  consume  the  fruits  of  all  his  labour.  Longiq;  perit  labor 
irritus  anni.  Had  he  reason  then  to  manure  the  land  for  the 
next  year !  Or  rather  might  he  not  complain  as  the  shepherd 
in  Virgil, — 

'  Impius  hsBC  tarn  culta  novalia  miles  habebit  ? 
Barbaras  has  segetes  ?    En  quo  discordia  cives 
Perduxit  miseros !    En  quels  consevimus  agros  1'  ** 

It  is  obvious^  upon  the  face  of  these  and  m^y  similar  pas- 
sages which  it  would  be  easy  to  cite,  from  writers  of  indisput- 
table  authority,  that  the  English  interest,  being  the  more  sus- 
ceptible of  injury,  must  have  suffered  most  acutely.  Wherever 
the  practice  was  introduced,  the  principal  settlers,  after  a  vain 
effort  at  resistance,  were  driven  from  their  lands,  and  returned 
to  England.  On  their  grounds  Desmond  quickly  seated  a 
mixed  body  of  retainers,  English  and  Irish,  upon  terms  so  be- 
neficial to  himself,  that  he  is  said  to  have  raised  his  rental 
from  1,000  marks  to  £10,000  a  year — an  enormous  sum  in  the 
14th  century.*  Abusing  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  as  earl 
palatine,  he  abolished  the  administration  of  English  justice, 
and  substituted  many  of  the  more  congenial,  because  more 

*  Annals  of  Dr.  Dudley  Loftus,  in  Marsh's  library,  quoted  in  Smith's 
''History  of  Cork.'* 
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lirbitraiy,  forms  of  Irish  law — thus  establishing  a  barbarous 
system,  compounded  of  the  worst  parts  of  one  code,  fenced  in 
lEuid  supported  by  the  perverted  forms  of  the  other. 

A  career  like  that  of  Desmond,  gratifying  as  it  did,  in  au 
eminent  degree,  the  strongest  passions  by  which  human  na^ 
ture  can  be  moved,  uid  conferring  power  and  wealth  to  an 
mibounded  extent;  was  sure  to  be  warmly  regarded  and 
imitated  by  those  who  were  in  a  condition  to  act  upon  so  in- 
viting an  example.  His  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and  the 
head  of  the  Butlers,  created  earl' of  Ormonde  in  1326,  also 
threw  off  the  restraints  of  dependence,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
number  of  palatinates  amounted  to  no  less  than  nine, — Des- 
mond, Ormonde,  Ulster,  Meath,  Kildare,  Leix,  Kilkenny,  Wex- 
ford and  Carlow,* — in  dl  of  which,  separately  or  conjointly,  a 
harsh  and  wasteful  tyranny  was  established,  hostile  to  public 
order  and  the  royal  authority,  and  only  grateful  to  the  despots 
who  enjoyed  it.  And  yet  these  men,  so  rude  and  violent,  have 
found  their  eulogists.  JohnClynn,  the  friar,  of  Kilkenny, 
draws  a  favourable  character  in  his  annals  of  the  earl  of  Or- 
monde, son  of  Butler,  first  earl  of  Carrick,  assuring  us  that  he 
was  a  liberal,  amicable,  facetious,  and  comely  person ;  who 
dying,  January  6,  1337,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  was  buried 
at  Oowran.  Perhaps  a  secret  motive  for  this  praise  may  be 
traced  in  the  fact,  that  the  Minorites  Friary  at  Carrickbeg, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  in  which 
Gynn  spent  some  years  of  his  life,  was  founded  by  the  earl  the 
year  before  his  death,  and  endowed  with  his  castle  and  estate 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  spirit  by  which  these  palatines  were  animated  soon 
broke  out  into  overt  acts,  and  the  government  found  it  no 
longer  possible  to  overlook  the  glaring  fact,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  lords  were  in  a  state  of  revolt.  There  was,  it  must  be 
admitted,  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  represented 
the  king's  government  to  repress  their  excesses.  The  lord 
deputies  of  this  period  were  men  quick  in  perceiving,  and  bold 
in  executing  rigorous  measures,  whenever  proper  means  were 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  of  these,  several  had  been  previously  erectedv> 
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available  for  the  purpose.  But  they  were  destitute  of  the  first 
and  most  necessary  resources  of  an  efficient  government  in 
moments  of  violent  confusion.  They  had  neither  troops  nor 
money.  While  the  earl  of  Desmond  lavished  his  ample  income 
upon  the  indulgence  of  his  ambition,  the  king's  exchequer  in 
Dublin  was  so  reduced,  that  a  deficiency  of  £2,000  a  year 
plunged  the  administration  into  a  condition  of  helpless  dis- 
tress;^ and  thus  it  was,  that  although  the  zeal  and  ability  of 
successive  deputies  occasionally  sufficed  to  vindicate  the  royal 
authority  by  detached  eSbrts ;  they  were  whoUy  unequal  to  any 
long-continued  or  well-sustained  movement  for  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  public  peace  and  general  order.  Roger  Outlaw, 
seeking  to  check  the  career  of  the  palatinates,  summcmed  Des* 
mond  and  Ulster  to  swear  fealty  to  the  crown,  and  met  with  a 
peremptory  refusal.  He  was  nevertheless  able  to  lay  hold  of 
several  of  the  recusants,  and  to  commit  the  principal  to  the 
custody  of  the  marshal  of  Limerick.  From  this  restr^t 
Desmond  found  means  to  escape;  but  an  officer  of  equal 
ability,  and  still  greater  determination  o(  character — Sir  An* 
thony  Lucy — having  succeeded  the  prior  of  Kilmainham ;  Des- 
mond was  retaken  and  again  confined ;  upon  which  he  bound 
himself  by  a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  was  set 
free,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  his  liberty. 

Lucy  proceeded  to  tame  the  barons  by  energetic  measures. 
He  called  a  parliament  to  take  the  dangerous  state  of  the 

*  Some  particulars  have  been  preserved  of  the  charges  of  the  Irish 
ffoveminent,  about  this  period,  which  are  not  unmteresting.  The  cost  of 
Ireland  to  die  English  crown  in  the  29th  Edw.  III.  appears  to  have  heea 
£2,286  bevond  the  revenue,  which  was  increased  the  year  after  to  £2,880. 
In  the  60tn  year  of  the  same  reign,  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income 
amounted  to  £1,808 ; — during  the  reign  of  Richard,  the  revenue  pro* 
duced  never  defrayed  the  charges  upon  it.  Smith,  in  his  "  Histoiy  of 
Cork,"  vol.  ii.  p.  22,  quotes  this  information  from  a  manuscript  in  Trinity 
College  Library,  Tab.  3,  No.  8,  p.  28.  A  manuscript  in  Lambed  library 
gives  the  salaries  of  the  chief  officers  of  state  at  the  Deginninff  of  the  reign 
of  Edw.  III.  as  follows : — Lord  Justice,  John,  Earl  of  Kikuire,  the  first 
who  ever  received  a  fixed  sum,  £500;  Lord  Chancellor,  £40 ;  Justice  for 
Pleas  before  the  Lord  Justice  and  Council,  £40 ;  Justice  Itinerant,  £40  ; 
Chief  Justice  of  King's  Bench,  £40  ;  Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer,  £10 ; 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  £10 ;  King's  Serjeant,  £10 ;  Engrosser  of  Rolls, 
Sd.  a  day,  while  the  exchequer  was  open ;  Usher,  Hd,  a  day;  Chaplain 
of  the  Castle,  60f .  a  year,  and  2$.  for  wax. 
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Country  into  consideraticm ;  and  finding  his  summons  disre- 
garded by  the  leading  offenders,  he  seiied  npcm  their  persons, 
and  put  the  law  in  force  against  them.  Desmond  was  con- 
fined in  Dublin  Castle,  and  kept  there  for  18  months,  while  a 
fiurmidable  body  of  his  followers  were  imprisoned  in  Limerick. 
A  more  r%orous  &te  befel  his  ally.  Sir  William  Bermingham, 
who  was  tried  finr  treason,  and  being  convicted,  according  to  all 
accounts,  upon  clear  evidence,  was  publicly  executed  in  Dublin. 
Meantime  a  party  of  Desnumd's  followers  sought  to  make  an 
impression  iq>on  the  government  by  attacking  the  castle  of 
N^ia^.  They  were  repulsed,  and  withdrew  in  confusion. 
The  party  in  custody  at  Limerick  rose  against  the  constable, 
whom  ihey  put  to  death.  They  met  with  some  temporary 
success,  seized  the  castle,  and  thought  to  carry  the  city. 
Bamberry,  the  mayor,  however,  put  himself  bravely  at  the  head 
of  the  citizens,  recovered  ihe  castle,  and  finally  stopped  the 
insurrection  by  a  total  destruction  of  the  Greraldines.  As  these 
proceedings  clearly  indicated  the  superior  strength  of  govern- 
ment, ihe  nobles  interfered  to  procure  Desmond's  discharge. 
He  was  released  upon  heavy  securities  for  his  good  behaviour, 
and  ordered  by  the  parliament*  to  justify  his  conduct  before 
tiie  king  in  person.  A  iall  from  his  horse,  however,  by  which 
bis  1^  was  broken,  delayed  his  journey.  Upon  his  recovery  he 
went  to  court,  and,  strange  to  say,  is  described  in  all  accounts  as 
having  met  with  a  gracious  reception.  We  next  find  this  ex- 
traordinary man  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  government  against 
his  neighbour  Fitzmaurice,  the  fourth  lord  of  Kerry.  Whe- 
ther this  service  originated  in  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  in- 
dulgence shown  him  by  his  sovereign ;  or  sprang  from  that 
insatiable  passiim  far  war  which  gives  his  career  all  the  changing 
characteristics  of  a  military  panorama,  it  would  now  be  hard 
to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  performed  on 
the  occasion  an  act  very  acceptable  to  the  king^s  government, 
and  in  the  end  not  a  little  advantageous  to  himself. 

The  Fitzmaurices,  barons  and  earls  of  Kerry,  were  lineal 
descendants  of  the  celebrated  Raymond  le  Ores  Fitzgerald, 
who  married  Strongbow  s  sister  Basilia.     Raymond  left  two 
*  Marlborough's  Chronicle,  a.d.  1333. 
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sons^  but  whether  by  Basilia  or  not,  is  a  disputed  pomt.* 
The  eldest  settled  in  Kerry  upon  the  large  tract  of  land  given 
by  Dermod  Macarty  as  the  reward  of  the  expedition  by 
which  his  kingdom  was  recovered  from  his  rebellious  son. 
On  this  property  Maurice  Fitz  Raymond  Fitzgerald  became 
so  powerful,  that  his  name  was  associated  by  way  of  distino-. 
tion  both  with  the  district  in  which  he  lived  and  his  own 
branch  of  the  family — ^this  being  called  Fitzmaurice,  and  that 
Clan  Maurice.  Three  and  twenty  peers  in  succession  pro- 
longed this  noble  race  until  the  year  1818,  when  the  direct 
line  became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Francis  Thomas  Fitz- 
maurice,  who  married  the  divorced  wife  of  Peter  Daly  of 
Quansbury,  in  the  county  of  (}alway,  and  died  without  issue. 
A  large  and  inelegant  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  com- 
memorates the  last  of  this  long  line.  His  estates  passed  to 
the  more  modem  family  of  Petty,  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who 
has  taken  the  name  of  Fitzmaurice,  and  obtained  the  title  of 
earl  of  Kerry. 

Upon  the  lands  given  by  Strongbow  as  his  sister's  marriage 
portion,  of  which  Idrone,  Fothard,  and  others  in  Leinster  were 
principal  portions,  Raymond  Le  Gros  settled  a  second  son,  by 
name  Raymond,  from  whom  sprung  a  numerous  family  of  con- 
siderable repute — ^the  Oraces  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny — 
whose  possessions  were  at  one  period  so  extensive,  as  to  pass 
by  the  name  of  Grace's  Country. 

Maurice  the  son,  and  Thomas  the  grandson,  of  Raymond 
le  Gros,  were  fortunate  enough  to  augment  the  tract  given 
by  Macarty-^the  former  by  a  grant  from  Richard  1.  of  five 
knights'  fees  in  Cosmange  and  Molahiffe  in  Desmond,  and 
the  latter  by  a  grant  from  King  John  of  ten  knights'  fees 
in  Ivefoma  and  Ivefarba  in  Kerry.  This  Thomas  mar^ 
ried  Granny  Kavenagh,  grand-daughter  of  Dermod  Mac- 
murrogh;  and  is  to  be  particularly  commemorated  as  the 
founder,  in  1263,  of  the  abbey  of  Ardfert,  one  of  the  noblest 
structures  of  the  kind  ever  raised  and  endowed  in  Ireland, 
and  famous  above  all  others  for  its  miracles. 

Maurice  Fitznicholas  Fitzmaurice,  great-grandson  of 
*  Lodge,  Giraldus  CambreDsis^  Archdale*  &c. 
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Thomas,  the  founder  of  Ardfert,  and  Oranny  Kavenagh,  was 
the  individual  against  whom  Desmond  took  up  arms  upon  his 
return  from  England.  There  is  nothing  in  the  account  pre* 
served  of  the  fourth  Lord  Kerry  to  raise  any  strong  sympathy 
for  the  severe  fate  to  which  he  was  doomed.  His  mother  was 
an  O'^Brien,  uid  he  rushed  into  blood  with  the  characteristic 
impetuosity  of  that  rash  and  implacable  family.  He  had  a 
quarrel  with  Dermod,  son  and  heir  of  Macarty  More ;  and 
meeting  him  upon  the  bench  with  the  going  judge  of  assize,  in 
1325,  he  slew  him  in  full  court.  For  this  outrageous  murder 
he  was  tried  and  attainted  by  a  parliament  in  Dublin,  but  not 
consigned  to  the  executioner.  His  lands  in  Desmond  snd 
Molahiffe,  however,  being  seized,  he  became  a  formidable  mal- 
content— ^married  Honora  O'Connor,  and  was  a  noted  ^  asso- 
ciate of  the  Irish  and  disturber  of  the  peace.^  It  was  in 
1339  that  he  led  the  great  revolt  which  Desmond  counter- 
acted. The  use  made  of  this  victory  was  barbarously  severe. 
After  1400  of  his  men  had  been  slain  by  the  Geraldines, 
Kerry  was  taken  prisoner  and  placed  in  close  confinement. 
Desmond,  whose  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Red  Earl  of 
Ulster^  was  dead,  now  fNTOposed  to  marry  his  prisoner's 
daughter,  and  obtained  with  her  hand  the  lands  of  Rathivoe, 
Killury,  Ballyheige,  and  others  as  dower.  When  this  forced 
match  was  celebrated,  Kerry's  diet  was  reduced  to  so  spare  an 
allowance,  that  he  died  within  the  year  ! 

Subsequent  events  were  destined  to  exhibit  Desmond  s  un- 
bounded arrogance  and  vast  resources  in  a  still  more  striking 
point  of  view.  Edward  III.,  who  occasionally  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  seldom  without  some  expres- 
sive demonstration  of  the  vigour  and  determination  of  his  cha- 
racter, issued  an  ordinance  in  1341.  This  was  meant  to  give 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  undue  power  of  the  military  barons — ^men 
properly  regarded  as  the  main  causes  of  the  alarming  evils  by 
which  the  country  was  convulsed.  By  this  document  any  past 
remissions  of  debts  to  the  crown  were  declared  null  and  void ; 
and  all  monies  due  were  ordered  to  be  levied  forthwith.  The 
privileges  and  grants  of  land  made  by  the  king  and  his  father 
were  revoked ;  and  every  person  holding  office  in  Ireland,  who 
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had  not  an  estate  in  England,  was  recalled.  The  Anglo- Irisb 
married  and  settled  upon  their  estates  in  Ireland,  were  pro- 
nounced imfit  to  conduct  the  public  business  of  that  ooimtiy . 
Englishmen,  therefore,  having  possessions  and  revenues  in 
England  only,  were,  for  the  future,  exclusively  to  form  the 
class  of  persons  by  whom  offices  were  to  be  held  in  Ireland. 
So  arbitrary  a  disqualification  naturally  excited  a  violent  fer- 
ment; and  as  if  there  had  not  already  been  conflicting  in- 
terests enough  to  distract  the  country,  a  new  division  of  parties 
was  now  formed  to  contend  together — ^the  English  by  birth, 
and  the  English  by  blood. 

A  formidable  body  soon  drew  together  for  the  support  of 
the  old  English  interest,  of  which  the  earl  of  Desmond,  sup- 
ported by  his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and  most  of  the, 
resident  lords,  took  the  lead,  and  gave  undoubted  proof  that 
they  were  resolved  to  follow  no  half  measures  in  vindicating 
the  rights  and  privileges  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  Sir  John 
Morris,  the  lord  deputy,  summoned  a  parliament  in  Dublin ; 
and  Desmond,  not  content  with  disobeying  the  writ,  called  a 
rival  parliament  in  Kilkenny,  which  met  and  was  numerously 
attended  by  lords  and  commons.  The  proceedings  of  this 
independent  assembly  corres^nded  with  the  occasion  to  which 
it  owed  its  existence.  They  styled  themselves  the  prelates, 
nobles,  and  commons  of  the  land,  and  drew  up  a  petition  of 
grievances,  which  they  forwarded  to  the  throne — not  without 
some  contemptuous  references  to  the  lord  deputy,  who,  being 
only  a  knight,  was  despised  by  the  rude  noblemen  he  had  been 
vainly  sent  to  rule.  They  asked  how  a  realm  of  war  might  be 
governed  by  one  both  unskilful  and  unable  in  all  warlike  ser- 
vice !— rhow  an  officer  under  the  king,  who  entered  very  poor, 
might  in  one  year  grow  to  more  excessive  wealth  than  men  of 
great  patrimony  and  livelihood  in  many  years! — and  pointizig 
— ^moflt  p^tinently  of  all — to  the  notorious  loss  which  Iidand 
entuled  upon  the  English  crown,  they  inquired  how  it  chanced 
that,  since  they  were  all  called  lords  of  their  own,  the  sovereign 
lord  of  them  idl  was  not  a  penny  the  richer  for  them ! 

The  remonstrances  of  this  powerful  and  determined  body, 
however  illegally  ccmvened,  appear  to  have  had  considerable 
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eflfect.  It  n  but  natural  to  suppose  that  men  of  their  rank 
and  imowledge  of  the  country  found  it  easy  to  set  forth  abuses 
and  prove  corruption,  when  they  began  to  complain  against 
the  government.  These,  Edward  was  not  indisposed  to  re- 
dress, as  ihe  numerous  patents  for  the  appointment  of  new 
officers,  and  various  ordinances  for  the  improvement  of  the 
go?emm«it,  now  issued,  sufficiently  indicate.  But  while  ready 
to  punish  guilty  placemen,  and  correct  thd  evils  which  had 
crept  into  the  administration  of  Irish  affiurs,  Edward  was  not 
the  less  steady  to  his  original  purpose  of  reducing  the  extra- 
vagant power  and  too  extensive  possessions  of  the  nobility. 

With  the  honest  view  of  carrying  out  his  views  of  improve- 
ment in  this  respect,  Sir  Ralph  Ufibrd,  a  man  more  than  com- 
monly vigorous  in  mind  and  conduct,  was  appointed  chief  go- 
vernor in  1343.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  Ufford  to  be  other- 
wise than  highly  unpopular.  With  two  contending  parties, 
and  both  offenders  also,  before  him,  every  movement  towards 
impartial  justice  was  sure  to  be  regarded  as  an  injury  to  one  or 
the  other.  His  wife,  the  countess  of  Ulster,  a  lady  ot  harsh 
temper  and  covetous  habits,  was  thought  to  instigate  him  to 
measures  of  additional  rigour,  and  this  increased  the  odium  in 
whidi  he  was  held  by  English  and  Irish.  With  Desmond,  as 
will  be  readHy  supposed,  he  soon  became  desperately  embroiled. 
Bat  he  was  a  man  equal  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  He 
aanunoned  a  parliament  to  assemble  in  Dublin,  June  7,  1346 ; 
and  when  Desmond  not  only  refused  to  attend,  but,  relying 
iq)on  the  success  of  his  former  experiment  of  the  same  kind, 
convened  a  counter  meeting  at  Callan,  in  the  county  ot  Kil- 
kenny, Uffi>rd  lost  not  a  moment  in  bringing  the  great  ener- 
gies of  his  own  character  and  the  utmost  resources  of  the  go- 
vernment to  bear  against  this  arrogant  disbyalty.  He  issued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  all  persons  to  attend  the  illegal  con- 
v^tion ;  and  hoisting  the  royal  standard,  nuirched  directly  into 
Desmond's  territory,  where  he  drove  all  before  him,  took  In* 
niskisty  and  Castle  Island,  and  seizing  three  knights,  the  earl's 
principal  captains  in  arms,  condemned  them  to  immediate  exe- 
cution.   Their  names  were  Sir  Eustace  Poer,  William  Grant, 
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and  Sir  John  Cotterel,  and  they  were  all  hung.  These  mea- 
sures compelled  Desmond  to  fly.  The  successful  governor 
confiscated  his  lands,  and  let  them  out  to  new  owners  at  a 
fixed  rent  payable  into  the  exchequer.  In  this  extremity,  26 
noblemen  and  knights,  with  the  earls  of  Kildare  and  Ormonde, 
came  forward  as  sureties  for  Desmond's  appearance  on  a 
certain  day.  Their  bail  was  accepted ;  but  as  he  failed  to 
render  himself,  the  recognizances  were  forfeited,  and  of  the 
whole  number  only  five  ultimately  escaped  ruin  by  the  estreat 
of  their  estates. 

Having  rendered  these  uncommon  services  to  his  sovereign, 
Sir  Ralph  Ufibrd,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  enemies,  whose 
hatred  was  measured  by  his  success,  was  removed  from  his 
government  by  death.  The  event  was  celebrated  with  bonfires 
and  festivities  all  over  the  country;  and  affiiirs,  under  the 
feeble  management  of  his  successors,  soon  reverted  to  their 
former  confusion.  The  council,  without  waiting  the  king's 
instructions,  elected  Sir  John  Fitzmorris  deputy,  who  called 
a  parliament,  which  Desmond,  pleading  the  loss  of  his  rank 
and  privileges,  refused  to  attend.  Fitzmorris,  unable  to 
master  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  was  removed ;  and  his 
successor,  Sir  Walter  Bermingham,  as  if  to  rid  the  Irish  go- 
vernment of  so  embarrassing  a  question,  was  induced  to  allow 
Desmond  a  safe-conduct  to  plead  his  rights  before  Edward  in 
England.  There  the  earl  once  more  managed  his  cause  with 
a  success  which  could  hardly  have  been  attained  without  some 
display  of  talent*  Fortunately  for  him,  the  king  was  at  this 
juncture  anxious  to  levy  troops  for  his  wars  in  France — a  cir- 
cumstance which  led  him  to  treat  Desmond  with  a  degree  of 
distinction  corresponding  with  his  military  resources.  He 
gave  him  a  friendly  audience,  entertained  him  liberally,  and 
allowed  him  20«.  a  day  to  pay  his  expenses.  These  favours 
Desmond  improved  with  such  address,  that  in  1352  he  ob- 
tained full  satisfaction  for  Ufford's  severities,  and  was  restored 
to  all  his  estates,  titles  and  privileges.  In  consideration  of  this 
courtesy  to  his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Kildare  agreed  to  follow 
the  king  to  the  French  wars  with  a  train  of  gallant  fol- 
lowers, who  took  a  distinguished  part  at  the  siege  of  Calais. 
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When  the  town  was  won,  Kildare  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  the  king^s  hand,  and  returned  home  flushed 
with  honour  and  success.  Nor  did  the  Geraldine  tide  of 
fortune  stop  here.  As  if  to  consummate  the  triumph  of  his 
extraordinary  career,  Desmond  was  soon  after  appointed  lord 
deputy  for  life,  and  entering  upon  that  high  office,  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  from  which  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  the  kingdom  had  so  repeatedly  and  so 
unavailingly  been  extended  to  destroy  him.  But  he  was  not 
reserved  for  a  long  enjoyment  of  this  unexampled  fortune ; — 
his  course  was  run ; — ^before  a  year  eli^sed,  he  died  at  the  seat 
of  government,  (January  25,  1353,)  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  in  Tralee. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  Maurice,  first  earl  of  Des*. 
mond,  direct  and  striking  proofs  are  to  be  drawn  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  view  of  Irish  history  taken  in  the  earlier  part 
of  these  outlines.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  for  a  moment  upon 
the  exploits  of  this  original  character,  without  feeling  that  no 
mistake  can  be  greater  than  that  which  supposes  Ireland  to 
have  been  a  country  ruled,  at  this  period,  by  the  government  of 
the  king  of  England — that  a  faithful  knowledge  of  the  progress 
of  Irish  a&irs  is  to  be  guned  by  attempting  to  link  a  chain  of 
national  events  from  reign  to  reign,  or  that  their  movement  is 
to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  pub* 
lie  law  and  general  authority.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can 
be  more  palpable  than  the  fact,  that  the  annals  of  Ireland  are 
vexed  and  broken  narratives  of  precarious  struggles  for  barbaric 
sway  between  the  heads  of  a  few  great  families;  who,  ingrafting 
upon  the  hardened  turbulence  of  the  conquering  barons  from 
whom  they  sprung,  the  impetuous  characteristics  of  the  wild 
chieftains  whom  they  displaced,  formed  a  mixed  and  degenerate 
race,  distinguished  by  few  moral  virtues  and  little  mental  re- 
finement ;  but  remarkable  for  every  excess  to  which  the  animal 
passions  of  human  nature  can  be  pushed  by  the  gratification 
of  irregular  ambition  and  the  license  of  unrestricted  power. 
To  some  show  of  religion,  more  politic  perhaps  than  sincere, 
they  added  the  honours  of  personal  bravery  in  an  eminent 
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degree,  and  an  unceremonious  hospitality,  which  was  as  pro- 
fligate as  it  was  profuse,  because  it  was,  in  the  main,  unscru- 
pulously sustained  by  exaction  and  plunder.  Beyond  the  few 
good  qualities  comprised  in  this  *brief  enumeration,  they  offer 
no  claims  to  our  praise  or  gratitude, — cleaving  us  astonidied  at 
the  unexampled  height  to  which  they  advanced  their  worldly 
fortunes,  without  the  instrumentality  of  superior  virtue,  or  the 
aid  of  any  very  extraordinary  circumstances  in  their  favour. 

The  career  of  Maurice,  first  earl  of  Desmond,  exhibits  a 
broad  view  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  body  of  men 
amongst  whom  he  stood  supreme.  In  his  case,  the  history  of 
Ireland,  and  the  defects  of  its  government  for  a  series  of  years, 
are  literally  expressed  in  the  life  .of  an  individual.  In  him,  more 
conspicuously  than  in  any  other,  we  behold  the  invasion  suc- 
cessful. He  embodied  its  bold  spirit  in  his  own  person,  and 
elaborated  energetically  from  it  all  the  enjoyment,  dominion, 
and  distinction  it  was  capable  of  attaining.  Not  an  armour- 
bound  knight  or  baron  crossed  the  Irish  Sea  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  who  did  not  paint  to  his  imagination  the  bright 
perspective  of  a  triumphant  future,  such  as  the  first  Desmond 
came  to  bask  in — ^who  did  not  hope  to  grasp  a  principality  over 
which  he  and  his  descendants  should  reign  paramount  for  ages 
' — ^who  did  not  expect  to  live  to  become  the  dictator  of  his  own 
laws  to  his  own  retainers,  rendering  incidentally  an  ill-defined 
homage  to  a  distant  sovereign,  and  exacting  firom  all  around 
Unlimited  obedience  to  his  greatness  and  pleasure.  It  was  on 
these  terms  that  the  feudal  principle  had  spread  over  Europe, 
and  impressed  its  rigid  forms  on  the  soil  of  France,  Oermany 
and  England.  It  was  thus  that  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts, 
under  the  Nominal  restraint  of  vassalage,  had  broken  up  large 
empires  into  separate  territories,  which  they  firequently  go^ 
vemed  with  an  authority  more  substantial,  in  many  of  its 
efibctd,  than  was  enjoyed  by  the  monarch  under  whom  it  was 
held. 

It  was  for  this  dazzling  prize,  won  by  his  forefathers  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England,  that  troops  of  brave  captains  staked 
their  lives  in  Ireland ;  but,  of  all  who  challenged  it,  the  Fitz- 
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genlds  alone  seem  to  have  carried  it  off,  and  to  have  appro- 
priated itto  themselves,  in  the  fiill  sense  and  nndiminishedlnstre 
of  its  greatness.  They  gained  a  power  only  less  than  royal,  and 
transmitted  it  from  heir  to  heir  for  g^ierations :  they  fought 
for  a  century  before  they  were  able  to  establish  it;  and  several 
centuries  passed  before  their  rivals  and  the  crown  could  wrest 
it  back  and  beat  them  down.  There  were  others,  no  doubt, 
amongst  the  descendants  of  the  first  invaders,  who  seized  very 
large  possessions,  and  usurped  the  same  license;  but  their  poch 
sessions  were  never  extended  and  consolidated,  nor  was  their 
license  preserved  with  the  same  effect  or  for  an  equal  period. 
The  prosperity  and  duration  of  other  houses  appear  moderate 
and  ephemend,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Gteraldines — 
the  only  men  in  Ireland  who  fully  realised  the  feudal  system. 
While  their  compeers  drew  together  and  fenced  themselves 
from  clanger  wiUiin  the  narrow  limitif  of  the  English  pale, 
tiiey  pushed  their  independent  territory  over  the  South-west 
of  Ireland,  relied  upon  themselves  for  its  defence,  and  main- 
tained the  supremacy  they  had  thus  acquired  absolute  and 
complete  for  ages. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  quote,  from  any  history,  the  instance 
of  a  second  family,  bounding  with  the  same  athletic  vigour 
into  the  highest  seat  of  power,  and  there  maintaining  them- 
selves for  a  length  of  time  by  the  exercise  of  no  other  force, 
than  that  which  sufficed  to  place  them  in  it.  In  this,  more 
than  in  any  other  respect,  the  character  of  the  Oenddines 
seems  original.  A  race  so  true  to  itself — so  identical  for  suc- 
cessive years,  in  habits^  disposition,  and  practices— so  slightly 
modified  by  time  or  circumstances — it  would  perhaps  be  imh 
possible  to  find  elsewhere.  Their  course  and  bearing  were 
always  the  same^wayward,  unrefined,  overbearing,  inso* 
lent  and  irresistible ;  and  when  at  last  that  course  was  run, 
they  fen — ^broken,  but  unchanged,— -exhibiting,  in  extreme 
adversity,  the  spirit  and  feelings  unaltered,  which  they  di^ 
played  at  the  first  blush  and  dawning  of  their  career. 

In  another  point  of  view  this  family  attracts  pariioular 
notice.    Not  only  were  the  Desmonds  always  the  same  men 
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— id^iticalin  character  and  career  for  centuries,— ^but  their 
dynasty,  long  as  it  endured,  cannot  be  said  to  have  effected 
any  good,  however  partial,  or  mitigated  any  evil,  however  ex- 
cessive. It  seems  to  have  been  a  distinctive  quality  of  that 
ascendancy,  as  well  as  a  substantive  result  of  the  violence 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  that,  far  from  being  the  means  of 
improving  the  country,  or  benefiting  the  condition  of  any 
portion  of  the  people,  it  dried  up  all  the  softening  influences 
of  civilization,  and  turned  the  most  fruitful  resources  into  a 
barren  waste. 

Another  remark  here  suggests  itself.  The  Irish  barons,  in 
their  insubordination  and  licentiousness,  imitated,  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  equally  turbulent  ambition  of  their  Norman 
compeers  in  England ;  but  there  were  different  circumstances 
in  the  two  countries,  which  prevented  this  similar  conduct 
from  producing  the  8%me  results  in  both.  In  England  as 
in  Ireland  the  nobility  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  setting 
the  crown  at  defiance,  whenever  they  could  discern  a  way 
to  indulge  their  interest  or  their  passions  with  impunity.  In 
England,  however,  the  monarchy  having  been  raised  on  a 
strong  foundation,  the  monarch  was  generally  able  to  sus- 
tain his  prerogatives  with  a  strength  which,  if  not  always 
adequate  to  the  occasion,  was  continuously  exerted.  The 
crown  and  the  aristocracy  were  thus  directly  opposed;  and 
the  scale,  however  at  times  violently  agitated  and  displaced 
from  its  equilibrium,  was  often  fairly  baJanced  between  their 
contending  pretensions.  But  this  never  occurred  in  Ireland : 
the  royal  authority  in  that  country  appears  to  have  be^i  set 
up  only  as  a  form,  and  never  used  but  as  a  veil  or  apology  for 
abuses  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  so  conveniently 
committed.  In  England,  moreover,  from  the  earliest  times, 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  though  not  always  reduced 
to  exact  practice,  were  acknowledged  on  all  hands ;  its  forms, 
too,  were  more  or  leas  faithfully  observed  under  almost  every 
change  of  circumstance;  its  machinery,  excq>t  at  intervals, 
was  kept  in  action,  and  a  spirit  nourished  and  encouraged, 
which,  though  not  always  strong  and  agile  enough  to  resist 
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the  tjnamj  of  the  sovereign,  was  yet  in  its  nature  sufficiently 
hale  and  vivid  to  outlive  the  occasional  outrages  offered  to  it» 
and  ultimately  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  commonalty,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

In  Ireland,  such  a  thing  as  the  cause  of  the  country  or  the 
community,  distinct  from  and  superior  to  every  other,  was 
neither  known  nor  felt  for  many  centuries.    The  life  of  the 
first  Desmond  exhibits  the  truth  of  this  observation  plainly, 
and  shows  the  origin  and  progress  of  other  anomalies  too 
numerous  to  specify,  and  too  gross  to  describe.     In  him,  the 
steady  valour  of  the  Norman  baron  ran  wild,  and  threw  off  in  a 
n^id  series  of  movements  all  its  original  characteristics,  until, 
at  last,  no  relic  of  a  great  virtue  was  left  behind.    The  constant 
cautious,  strong  adventurer  completely  changed  his  nature ;— 
his  constancy  turned  to  rashness — his  caution  to  self-confi- 
dence— ^his  strength  to  bravado.   Having  carried  his  first  pro* 
ject,  and  been  successful  at  the  main  points — Shaving  made 
himself  completely  master  of  his  own  fortune,  by  a  series  ot 
daring  achievements, — he  soon  began  to  &ncy  himself  with- 
out a  superior,  and  indulged  in  a  dangerous  imitation  of  royal 
power.     But  his  triumph,  great  as  it  was,  had  heavy  draw- 
backs. The  native  enemy,  though  defeated,  were  not  subdued : 
they  rose  at  every  opportunity,  and  vexed  his  dominion  with 
ceaseless  attacks,    llius  irritated,  he  became  desperate,  and 
plunged  into  enormities  disgraceful  to  humanity.     The  many 
contests,  so  fraught  with  danger  and  reward,  in  which  he  was 
involved  with  the  bold  and  hearty  chieftains  of  the  land,  incited 
them  never  to  let  him  rest,  and  taught  him  the  subtle  prac- 
tices of  dissimulation  and  intrigue.     The  bad  qualities  thus 
acquired  he  played  off  with  no  mean  skill  against  his  own  so- 
vereign.    Whenever  he  felt  himself  too  weak  to  demonstrate 
his  purpose  overtly,  he  prepared  a  way  by  temporizing  and 
making  fair  professions,  to  fling  off  the  irksome  pressure  of 
authority  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity ;  and  when  com- 
pletely discomfited  and  overthrown,  he  never  hesitated  to  tender 
an  unconditional  but  insincere  submission,  to  save  the  rem- 
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Hants  of  the  scattered  force  on  which  he  relied  as  the  means 
of  rising  again,  and  ascending  to  his  old  pre-eminence. 

To  such  a  man  everything  was  welcome  that  extended 
his  resources,  or  added  to  his  power.  The  license  of  the  Irish 
chidlain  and  the  franchises  of  the  Norman  baron  were  his  by 
grant  and  acquisition,  and  he  adopted  and  blended  together, 
without  any  scruple  or  regard  to  consistency,  so  much  of  each 
as  seemed  either  to  suit  his  policy,  or  gratify  his  humour.  A 
crude  and  ill-digested  system  was  thus  unskilfully  fashioned, 
in  which  incongruous  principles  and  conflicting  usages  found 
•awkward  places,  but  which,  administered  as  they  were  by  a 
headstrong  will  and  iron  hands,  a  spirit  that  never  quailed  and 
a  pHde  that  never  bowed  to  a  superior,  must  necessarily  have 
-been  indomitable.  When  we  review  these  details,  we  cease  to 
wonder  that  the  haughty  head  of  such  a  body — the  individual 
forcibly  described  by  Sir  John  Davies  as  ^^  the  only  author  and 
first  actor  of  the  mischiefs  which  gave  the  greatest  impediment 
to  the  full  conquest  of  Ireland,^'— ^ould  think  little  of  bearding 
the  king's  deputy  in  his  palace,  of  fighting  him  in  the  field,  or 
flinging  him  into  a  prison  when  defeated.  We  are  less  sur- 
prised to  find  him  counteracting  the  king*s  parliament  by  a 
parliament  of  his  own ;  and  we  own,  with  a  regret  not  un- 
mixed with  interest,  though  free  from  admiration,  that  he 
whom  no  prison  could  detain,  no  sureties  bind,  and  no  go- 
vernor govern,  accomplished  a  consistent  consummation  when 
he  secured  to  himself,  for  life,  the  chief  command  of  a  country 
in  which  he  had  so  hardily  made  himself  supreme. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HlfiTTORY  OF  THE  CONNECTION 
WITH  BNGLAND-coiiltfMiec;. 

rXUDS  OF  THK  BNOLIBH  BY  BLOOD  AND  BNOLI8H  BY  BIRTH. — ¥hB 
ORMONDBB  TAKB  THB  LBAD  IN  OFFICB. — CONCURRBNT  HISTORY 
OF  THB  DBBMONDB. — DUKB  OF  CLARBNCB  LORD  LIBUTBNANT. — 
STATUTBS  or  KILKBNNY. — ANATHBMA8  OF  THB  CLBROY. — 
RICHARD  II.  AT  THB  HBAD  OF  A  NUMBROU8  FORCB.— CONFBR8 
KNIGHTHOOD  ON  MACMURROOH  AND  OTHBB8, — FRB8H  IN8UII- 
RBCTION. — BARL  MARCH  8 LAIN. —RICHARD^  BAFFLBD  BY  MAC- 
MURROOH^ 18  8UCCBBDBD  BY  HBNRY  IV.— CONTB8T  OF  TALBOT> 
BARL  OF  8HRBW8BURY>  AIDBD  BY  HI8  BROTHBR,  THB  ARCH- 
BISHOP OF  DUBLIN,  WITH  THB  FOURTH  ORMONDB.— THB  LOVB- 
MATCH  OF  THB  SIXTH  DB8MOND. — ACCUSATION,  ACQUITTAL, 
CHARAOTBRy  AND  BBTIRBMBNT  OF  THB  FOURTH  ORMONDB. — 
SECOND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  TALBOT,  EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY, 
NOW  CREATED  BARL  OF  WATERFORD,  AND  REWARDED  WITH 
BXTRAORDINARY  GRANTS  AND  PRIVILEGES. 

Ireland  seems  to  have  been  destined  from  a  remote  period  to 
violent  experiments  in  government.  These,  moreover,  if  not 
always  anjnst  in  principle,  have  eommonly  been  either  so  im- 
prudently or  80  unskilfully  applied,  as  to  have  proved  tanta- 
mount to  injustice  in  the  effects  they  produced.  Amongst 
the  more  frequent  causes  of  discontent  and  insurrection,  was 
the  attempt  to  compensate  for  long  intervals  of  neglect,  by 
sudden  fits  of  sharp  efficiency.  A  principal  grievance  of  this 
latter  kind  is  observable  in  the  ordinance  which  gave  rise 
to  the  feud  between  the  English  by  blood  and  the  English 
by  birth,  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter.  That  feud  had  been 
no  sooner  provoked,  than  the  pressure  of  its  impolitic  results 
led  to  a  gradual  relaxation  of  its  severity  to  all  but  the  un- 
chartered Irish.  The  injury  was  thus  left  to  lie  most  heavily 
upon  those  who  had  the  strongest  claims  to  exemption  from 
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such  an  enactment,  while  the  great  and  powerful  were  afibrded 
an  additional  proof  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  forcible 
resistance  to  ^he  mandates  of  the  government  in  England, 
whenever  they  happened  to  be  distasteful  to  their  prejudices, 
or  obnoxious  to  their  interests. 

Amongst  the  men  who  had  acquired  a  temporary  popularity 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  evolved  by  these  alternate  re- 
straints and  concessions  was  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  who  filled 
the  office  of  lord  justice  in  1349,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
a  temperate  virtue,  a  simplicity  of  character  without  any  in- 
firmity of  conduct,  and  such  perfect  purity  in  the  discharge  of  ^ 
his  various  duties,  as  to  be  deservedly  esteemed  the  mirror  of 
good  governors — "  a  man  of  sincere  and  upright  conscience,'* 
says  Campion,  ^^  who  would  have  been  deemed  a  precise  fop  in 
our  days."  His  style  of  living  was  frugal,  and  so  little  costly 
or  ostentatious,  as  to  challenge  observation ;  upon  which  he 
declared  ^^  that  his  homely  cups  and  dishes  paid  truly  for  what 
they  contained ;  and  that  he  preferred  drinking  out  of  wooden 
vessels  and  paying  gold  and  silver  for  his  liquor,  than  drinking 
out  of  gold  and  making  wooden  payment." 

The  death  of  Maurice,  the  great  earl  of  Desmond,  and  the 
connection  formed  by  James,  the  first  earl  of  Ormonde,  with 
the  royal  family  of  England,  through  his  marriage  with  Elenor, 
second  ^daughter  of  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  by 
Elizabeth,  seventh  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  facilitated  the  inr 
troduction  of  the  Butlers  to  the  highest  offices  for  a  series  of 
years,  during  which  only- one  Desmond  appears  to  have  been 
either  lord  justice  or  lord  deputy,  namely,  Gerald,  third  son  of 
the  first  earl,  who  was  lord  deputy  in  1367,  and  two  years 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  family  title  and  estates  after  the 
deaths  of  two  elder  brothers.  Gerald,  accordingly,  was  fourth 
earl  of  Desmond,  and  claims  a  word  of  passing  praise,  for 
having  earned  the  name  of  the  Poet  Earl — no  dight  distinc- 
tion in  an  illiterate  age  and  amongst  the  unstudious  race  to 
which  he  belonged.  The  general  account  preserved  of  his 
attainments  is  highly  creditable.  He  is  described  not  as  a 
poet  only,  but  also  as  very  learned,  and  so  good  a  mathema- 
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tician  as  to  have  been  thought  a  magician  by  the  common 
people.  Few  men  eminent  for  literary  acquirementa  have 
been  great  in  war :  the  Poet  Earl  was  as  unfortunate  in  the 
field  as  many  more  distinguished  men  of  letters.  In  the 
middle  of  1370,  the  O'Briens  of  Thomcmd  and  the  O'Connors 
of  Connaught  joined  their  followers  together,  and  made  a 
bold  attack  upon  his  estates  in  Limerick.  The  force  which 
Gerald,  with  the  aid  of  Lord  Kerry  and  other  kinsmen, 
brought  into  the  field,  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  assailants ; 
nevertheless  he  ventured  upon  an  engagement  with  them,  but 
suffered  a  total  rout,  being  made  prisoner  himself,  with  Lord 
Kerry,  Lord  Thomas  Fitzjohn,  and  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. Some  ties  of  friendship  must  now  have  been  knit 
between  Fitzgerald  and  O'Brien ;  for  we  find  in  1388,  that 
Richard  II.  granted  the  earl  a  license  to  send  his  son  James 
into  Thomond,  to  be  there  brought  up  as  long  as  it  should  so 
please  him  by  O'Brien,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  which 
forbad  connection  or  gossipry  with  the  Irish.  His  death  was 
mysterious :  in  1397  he  lay  encamped  near  Kerry  Island,  and 
strolled  out  alone,  but  was  never  seen  afterwards.  No  clue  to 
the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  disappearance  appears  to  have  been 
discovered.  Strange  to  add,  his  son  and  successor  John,  the 
fifth  earl,  also  met  with  a  violent  death.  He  was  a  brave 
soldier,  had  served  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  knighted.  Re- 
turning to  Ireland,  he  renewed  the  family  quarrel  with  the 
Butlers,  although  his  mother  was  Elenor,  daughter  of  James, 
the  second  earl  of  Ormonde.  Against  his  first  cousin,  the 
son  and  heir  of  that  James,  the  fifth  Desmond,  careless  of  the 
claims  of  coosanguinity,  marched  with  a  large  force  into 
Tipperary.  The  two  earls — ^for  James  was  now  third  earl  of 
Ormonde — met  near  the  monastery  of  Innislaught,  where  a 
parley  ensued  which  led  to  a  reconciliation,  and  they  agreed  to 
live  in  peace  and  amity.  Desmond  took  his  way  homewards 
with  his  army,  and  crossing  the  Suir  at  the  old  pass  of  Ard- 
finnan,  feU  into  the  river  and  was  drowned,  either  late  in 
1399,  or  early  in  1400. 
Amongst  the  events  whiqh  now  contributed  to  put  the 
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Butlers  at  the  head  of  af&irs,  was  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  government  of  Ireland  in  1361 — ^a  change 
involving  other  important  relations  for  a  eeries  of  years. 
Edward  III.,  after  a  long  experience  of  the  poor  results  pro- 
duced even  by  able  men,  when  charged  with  the  adminiBtra- 
tion  of  that  kingdom,  resolved  to  send  over  his  second  son, 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  the 
grand-daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  Red  de  Burg,  earl  of 
Ulster,  had  acquired  the  titles  and  principal  property  of  that 
powerful  nobleman.  By  establishing  a  government  with  the 
highest  claims  to  respect,  and  with  sufficient  str^gth  to  in- 
sure obedience  to  its  commands,  Edward  hoped  to  repress  the 
msubordination  of  the  natives  and  the  arrogance  of  the  set- 
tlers. This  policy  was  not  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  but  it  was  over  acted :  the  duke  appeared  in 
Ireland,  surrounded  with  Englishmen  by  birth,  who,  knowing 
well  that  the  main  object  of  thdr  leader  was  to  reform  the 
colonists,  and  make  them  obey  the  English  law  and  magis- 
trate, cared  not  to  hide  the  ccmtempt  tiiey  felt  for  men  who 
were  obnoxious  because  they  had  degenerated.  These,  in 
their  turn,  concluding  that  the  slights  offered  to  them  indi- 
cated a  di^oiution  in  the  new  governor  to  enforce  the  spirit 
of  his  father's  former  proclamation  against  them,  withdrew 
their  support  from  hb  administration,  and  abandoned  him 
unaided  and  unadvised  to  fi^t  the  Irish  enemy  as  best  he 
might.  Lionel  advanced  into  Thomond,  where  the  O'^Briens, 
retreating  on  purpose,  led  him  into  the  more  intricate  re- 
cesses of  the  district.  Ignorant  of  the  locality,  and  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  mode  of  warfare  to  which  he  was  now  exposed, 
the  royal  duke  found  himself  inextricably  involved,  if  not 
assisted  by  the  oflfended  lords.  This  was  no  sooner  applied 
for  than  it  was  efficiently  rendered.  The  barons  not  only 
freed  him  from  his  difficulties,  but  enabled  him  to  gain  some 
advantages  over  the  Irish.  Having  thus  experienced  the 
superior  power  of  the  body  he  came  to  subdue,  Clarence  re- 
turned foiled  and  discontented  to  England,  leaving  the  feud 
between  the  English  by  blood  and  by  birth  waxing  stronger 
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aad  more  desperate  every  day.  Thus  another  effort  upon  the 
part  of  the  crown  in  Elngland  to  administer  affiurs  upon  an 
improved  poUcy,  was  defeated  by  the  Anglo-Irish  barons,  who 
afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  the  fixed  determination  they  had 
come  to,  either  that  the  doomed  country  should  be  governed 
according  to  their  viev^  and  behests,  or  not  governed  at  all. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  Lionel  was  induced  to  re- 
sume his  office.  He  called  together,  in  1367,  a  parliament,  to 
consult  upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  which  met  accordingly 
at  Kilkenny,  and  was  more  numerously  attended  than  any 
other  upon  record.  Several  new  provisions  were  brought  into 
action,  vdiich  became  famous  in  the  subsequent  annab  of 
Irdand,  under  the  name  of  the  Statutes  of  Kilkenny.  Sir 
John  Davies's  account  of  these  laws  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  were  called  for,  is,  that  the  English  at  that  time  m 
Ireland  ^^were  become  mere  Irish  in  their  language,  names, 
apparel,  and  all  their  manner  of  living;  had  rejected  the 
English  laws,  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Irish,  with 
whom  they  had  nuiny  marriagea^and  alliances,  which  tended 
to  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  commonwealth.  There- 
fore alliance  by  marriage,  and  nurture  of  infants,  and  gossip- 
red  vnth  the  Irish,  are  by  this  statute  made  high  treason."*^ 

^^  Again,  if  any  man  of  English  race  should  use  an  Irish 
name,  Irish  language,  or  Irish  a{^)arel,  or  any  other  guise  or 
fashion  of  the  Irish — or  if  he  had  lands  and  tenements,  the 
same  should  be  seized  till  he  had  given  security  to  the  Chan- 
cery to  conform  himself  in  all  points  to  the  English  manner 
of  living ;  and  if  he  had  no  lands,  his  body  was  to  be  taken 
and  imprisoned  till  he  found  sureties,  as  aforesaid.*^ 

^^  Again,  it  was  established  and  commanded,  that  the 
Ehiglisbf  in  all  their  controversies,  should  be  ruled  and  go- 
verned by  the  common  law  of  En^and ;  and  if  any  did  submit 
to  the  Brehon  law  or  March  law,  he  should  be  adjudged  a 
traitor." 

^^  Again,  because  the  English,  at  that  time,  made  war  and 
peace  with  the  bordering  enemy  at  their  pleasure,  they  were 
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expresdy  prohibited  to  levy  war  upon  the  Irish,  without 
special  warrant  and  directions  from  the  state." 

^^  Again,  it  was  made  penal  to  the  English  to  permit  the 
Irish  to  creaght,  or  graase  upon  their  lands ;  to  present  them 
to  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  to  receive  them  into  any  monas-^ 
teries  or  religious  houses ;  or  to  entertain  any  of  their  min- 
strels, riiymers,  or  news-tellers ;  to  impose  or  cess  any  horse 
or  foot  upon  the  English  subjects  against  their  wills,  was 
made  felony.  And  because  the  great  liberties  or  franchises 
spoken  of  before,  were  become  sanctuaries  for  malefactors, 
express  power  was  given  to  the  king^s  sheriffi  to  enter  into  all 
franchises,  and  there  to  apprehend  all  felons  and  traitors.^ 

^^  And  lastly,  because  the  great  lords,  when  they  levied 
forces  for  the  public  service,  did  lay  unequal  burd^is  upon  the 
gentlemen  and  freeholders,  it  was  ordained  that  four  wardens 
of  the  peace  in  every  county  should  set  down  and  appoint 
what  men,  and  armor,  every  man  should  bear,  according  to 
his  freehold  or  other  ability  of  estate." 

Upon  these  enactments,  in  which  some  little  good  and 
much  evil  are  prominently  mixed  together,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  enlarge.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  which  sought  to  prevent  the  English  baron  from 
sinking  into  the  imenviable  state  of  the  persecuted  Irish 
chieftain ;  still  less*  is  there  an  i^logy  to  be  offered  for  the 
iniquity  of  the  attempt  to  shut  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  out  from  the  pale  of  law,  civilization  and  religion.  The 
cruelty  of  conquest  never  broadied  a  principle  more  criminal, 
unsound,  or  imsuccessful.  It  is  now  easy  enough  to  see  that 
the  pipper  care  of  the  statesmen  of  that  period  ought  to  have 
been  the  union  and  improvement  of  both  races,  and  that  this 
great  object  was  only  to  be  accomplished  by  elevating  the 
native  Irish  to  a  level  with  the  best  of  the  English  settlers, 
instead  of  degrading  them  into  a  lower  caste  than  was  to  be 
found  within  the  range  of  European  society.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  both  English  and  Irish,  no  enlightened  views 
appear  to  have  presented  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  legisla- 
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totB  of  those  days.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  a  late  aathorityt 
Lord  Chancellor  Clare,  has  regarded  the  evils  of  the  statute 
of  Kilkenny  as  so  much  greater  than  the  good,  that  he  pro- 
nounced it  in  the  parliament  of  his  country,  ^^  a  declaration  of 
perpetual  war,  not  only  against  the  native  Irish,  but  against 
every  person  of  English  blood  who  had  settled  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Pale,  and  from  motives  of  personal  interest  or 
convenience  had  formed  connections  with  the  natives,  or 
adopted  their  laws  or  customs :  and  it  had  the  foil  effect  that 
might  have  been  expected ;  it  drew  closer  the  confederacy  it 
was  meant  to  dissolve,  and  implicated  the  colony  of  the  Pale 
in  ceasdeas  warfare  and  contention  vnth  each  other,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  districts.^ 

One  bold  feature  in  this  transaction  is  painfully  remarkable. 
The  eager  spirit  in  which  the  clergy  supported  the  En^ish 
party,  and  directed  the  hottest  censures  and  most  formidable 
punishments  of  the  church  against  the  opposing  Irish,  has 
more  than  once  been  adverted  t-o.  Upon  the  present  occasion 
they  came  forward  with  unabated  vehemence ;  and  not  content 
with  contributing  thevr  united  influence  to  carry  the  statute  of 
Kilkenny  through  parliament,  they  promulgated,  as  soon  as  it 
became  law,  the  extreme  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
all  who  violated  its  directions :  they  even  had  the  intempe- 
rance to  proclaim  everything  Irish  abhorrent  to  God  and  man. 
The  motives  by  which  the  clergy  were  actuated  in  these  un- 
christian proceedings  and  opinions,  were  as  censurable  as  the 
excesses  tiiemselves: — The  Irish,  though  zealous  Catholics,  had 
always  been  opposed  to  tithes  and  eccledastical  taxes,  which 
were  never  recovered  in  the  districts  ruled  by  the  nativc^chief- 
tains  under  the  Brehon  law.  It  was  for  this  steady  resistance 
to  clerical  exactions,  in  the  tenderest  and  most  highly  prized 
elements  of.  its  greatness — ^the  emoluments  of  office,  the 
soiirces  and  supplies  of  pomp  and  luxury, — that  the  Irish  were 
visited  vnth  the  indignant  anger  of  men  whose  principal  care 
and  study  appear  to  have  been  the  gratification  and  extension 
of  their  own  privileges  and  powers. 

These  are  the  startling  passages  in   Irish  history  which 
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move  the  heart  most  powerfully,  and  impel  us  at  once  to  ex- 
tenuate and  forgive  the  failings  and  enormities  with  which  the 
natives  have  been  so  unsparingly  charged.  Be  their  faults  and 
offences  what  they  may,  a  people  more  scandalously  abused,  or 
more  cruelly  sacrificed,  has  never  existed.  We  here  behold 
them  despoiled  and  trodden  to  the  earth,  years  after  the  Eng- 
lish invasion^  with  no  claim  to  property  and  no  security  for 
life ; — the  very  altar,  to  which  a  Christian  would  fly  for  refuge, 
in  the  midst  of  the  despair  inspired  by  this  most  comprehen- 
sive and  penetrating  persecution,  declared  a  spot  to  which 
it  was  felony  to  resort ;  the  pastors  of  their  faith — the  men 
of  all  others  whose  solenm  duty  it  was  to  succour  th^n, 
who  had  bound  themselves  by  vows  r^ristered  in  heaven  to 
live  for  them  and  comfort  them — not  only  abandoning  them  in 
their  extremity^  but  zealously  co-operating  with  their  oppres- 
sors to  add  the  keenest  torture  of  the  mind  to  acute  bodily 
wretchedness,  and  render  that  death,  to  which  their  destitu- 
tion precipitated  them,  doubly  frightful,  by  the  absence  of 
religious  consolation.  Contemplating  a  whole  nation  thus 
injured,  outraged,  and  anathematized,  pity,  abhorrence,  and 
indignation  arise  successively  in  the  bosom ;  but  subside  and 
yield  to  an  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  pleasure,  when  we 
reflect,  that,  after  all,  these  native  Irish  were  not  wholly  over- 
come,— that  they  withstood  and  outlived  the  terrible  inflictions 
of  Church  and  State, — ^and  that,  though  still  claiming  justice, 
they  are  growing  in  numbers,  in  freedom,  in  power  and  in 
prosperity. 

Sir  John  Davies  and  some  others  are,  or  affect  to  be,  of 
opinioi},  that  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  worked  essential  im- 
provements :  if  that  was  the  case,  the  benefits  produced  by  it 
must  have  been  of  slow  growth,  i|nd  not  of  a  very  prominent 
description.  Ten  years  after  it  had  become  law,  the  Irish 
parliament,  when  called  upon  to  vote  a  subsidy,  declared  that 
they  were  too  poor,  and  negatived  the  motion.  For  a  series  of 
years,  the  expenses  of  the  government  still  exceeded  the  re- 
venue. The  truth  is,  that  Sir  John  could  see  clearly  enough  the 
faults  of  preceding  governments,  and  remain  at  the  same  time 
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blind  to  the  errors  of  the  government  he  served.  The  prostra- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  ascendancy  of  a  ram- 
pant oligarchy,  was,  down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  promi-' 
nent  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  invasion.  A  greater  evil,  and 
one  of  much  longer  continuance,  was  the  total  neglect  of  the 
people,  who  constitute  the  foundation  and  mainspring  of  all 
national  power* 

At  the  present  moment  the  urgency  of  the  case  suggested 
an  extraordinary  expedient — ^no  less  than  a  sort  of  Irbh  par- 
liament in  England.  Writs  issued  to  the  barons,  clergy,  the 
counties,  cities  and  boroughs,  calling  upon  the  bishops  to 
return  two  of  the  clergy  from  each  diocese,  the  counties  two 
persons  from  each,  and  the  cities  and  boroughs  also  two  each 
— to  meet  at  Westminstw,  as  informers  or  commissioners,  to 
treat  with  the  king  on  the  affiurs  of  Ireland.  Thither,  aocord- 
mgly,  they  repaired,  but  not  to  answer  the  main  object  for 
which  they  had  been  summoned.  The  king  was  known  to 
stand  in  need  of  money,  and  his  prelates  and  people  of  Ire^ 
land,  in  sending  him  advisers  of  their  condition,  and  represent 
tatives  of  their  opinions,  specially  instructed  them  to  vote  no 
money.  There  were  a  few  exceptions,  in  the  trading  towns, 
such  as  Cork,  Youghal,  and  New  Ross,  which  gave  their  de- 
puties unrestricted  powers ;  but  this  proved  an  unavailing  libe- 
rality when  set  against  the  opposing  voices  of  the  majority. 

During  this  period,  the  Butlers,  as  well  by  the  force  of 
their  own  abilities  and  resources,  as  by  their  q>portune  rela^ 
tionship  with  their  sovereigns,  iq>pear  more  frequently  in  the 
enjoyment  of  official  power  than  any  other  family.  Edward 
III.  particularly,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Richard  II.  bestowed  many  lands  and  honours  upon 
James,  the  second  earl,  a  man  who  by  various  qualities  acquired 
a  high  reputation.  He  is  often  called  the  Noble  Earl,  says 
Lodge,  on  account  of  his  descent  from  the  royal  family ;  and 
by  the  Irish,  James  the  Chaste,  on  account  of  his  modesty  and 
virtue.  He  was  repeatedly  nominated  lord  deputy  and  lord 
justice — offices  in  which  his  services  have  been  particularly 
commemorated,  not  only  for  exploits  against  the  native  Irish — 
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the  vulgar  merit  of  several  ages, — ^but  for  many  regulations 
devised  and  circulated  in  his  proclamations  and  ordinances, 
for  the  sustenance  and  advancement  of  the  Eng^h  interests. 
When  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence^  came  over  as  lord  lieutenant, 
James  the  Chaste  was  one  of  the  great  men  who  formed  his 
escort.  The  style  in  which  he  travelled  on  the  occasion  is 
indicated  by  the  account  of  the  sums  allowed  for  the  payment 
of  his  retinue,  which  has  been  preserved,  and  was  4a.  a  day 
for  himself,  2$.  each  for  2  knights.  Is.  each  for  27  knights, 
6^.  each  for  20  armed,  and  4fd.  each  for  20  unarmed  hobellers. 
When  the  duke  of  Clarence  returned  to  England,  he  left  his 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  chaste  earl,  as  lord  deputy.  The 
latter  was  vigorous  in  the  administration  of  his  office,  success- 
iul  against  the  insurgent  Irish — ^amongst  whom  the  followers 
of  Mac  Murrogh,  at  Feigstaffen,  principally  suffered  from  his 
arms-Tand  sedulous  to  improve  the  administration  of  affiurs. 
But  the  radical  evils  of  an  imperfect  scheme  of  government 
had  penetrated  too  deeply,  and  spread  too  widely,  to  prevent 
the  expenses  they  occasioned,  and  the  troubles  they  excited, 
from  being  frequent  matters  of  sore  complaint  in  England.  It 
was  under  these  arduous  and  unpromising  circumstances  that 
Richard  II.  undertook  to  pacify  the  country  in  person.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  the  weakest  English  monarchs  have 
been  those  who  imagined  themselves  equal  to  the  labour  of 
composing  the  agitated  affiEurs  of  Ireland.  Richard  II.,  like 
John,  came  to  Ireland  with  an  imposing  force,  and  all  the  ap~ 
parent  means  to  insure  success.  Some  accounts,  probably 
exaggerated,  assign  him  an  army  of  4,000  men  at  arms,  and 
30,000  archers.  With  all  this  force,  however,  he  effected 
nothing — ^he  landed  at  Waterford  in  October,  1391 ;  marched 
through  the  country  with  great  military  pomp ;  and  received 
the  homage  of  English  barons  and  Irish  chieftains,  who  rushed 
with  promiscuous  eagerness  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet. 
The  Irish  who  did  homage  before  him  were  75 — a  large 
numbe]>— offering  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  the  complete 
failure  of  the  policy  adopted  to  subdue  them.  To  their  pro* 
fessions  on  this  occasion,  no  weight  oug^t  to  have  been  at- 
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tached ;  they  were — as  the  events  soon  proved — ^too  politic 
not  to  assume  an  air  of  respect  and  loyalty,  when  a  different 
bearing  would  have  insured  their  destruction.  Flattered  by 
these  appearances  of  devotion  and  easy  triumph,  Richard 
arrived  in  Dublin  with  a  train,  such  perhaps  as  had  never 
before  gathered  round  the  person  of  a  monarch  in  Ireland, 
and  held  a  festival  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  O^Neil, 
O'Bri^i,  O'^Connor  and  Mac  Murrogh,  as  the  heads  of  the 
Iridi  chiefs,  having  been  prevailed  upon  to  accept  knij^thood, 
were  instidled  in  the  ,cathedral  of  Christ's  Church,  and 
then  entertained  at  his  own  tables  The  Irishmen  appeared 
decked^  in  robes  of  scarlet,  provided  for  the  ceremony  by 
Richard ;  but  they  submitted  reluctantly  to  the  honour  im- 
posed on  them,  and  expressed  their  contempt  of  it  when  con^ 
ferred.  Knighthood,  they  s^d,  was  no  novelty  or  particular 
distinction  to  them :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  usually  conferred  - 
upon  the  son  of  every  Irish  king  upon  attaining  his  seventh 
year.  They  talked,  accordingly,  of  refusing  the  offer,  and 
were  only  induced  to  yield  a  sullen  assent  to  it  by  the  en- 
treaties of  the  earl  of  Ormonde,  who  spoke  their  language,  and 
took  pains  to  show  them  that  it  was  proper  to  gratify  the 
king.  The  truth  was,  that  the  Irish  had  no  chivaby ; — ^they 
had  borrowed  the  form  of  knighthood  from  the  English,  and 
wore  armour  after  their  fashion  ;  but  the  spirit  of  romantic 
enterprise,  the  soul  and  life-blood  of  the  order,  were  never 
strong,  and  hardly  felt  or  understood  amongst  a  set  of 
undisciplined  military  men,  whose  exploits  bore  a  close  re^ 
semblauice  to  the  uncertain  outbreaks  of  the  Spanish  guerilla 
of  modem  times-^ahd  whose  greatest  expeditions  were  plun- 
dering forays  of  cattle  and  goods,  the  conflagration  of  a 
castle,  or  a  combat  of  jevenge.  Such  men  would  look  for 
some  mcnre  substantial  favour  from  the  English  sovereign  than 
the  vain  ceremony  which  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  was  forgotten 
the  next  day.  They  had  long-standing  wrongs  crying  for  re- 
dress, disputed  rights  demanding  adjustment,  and  fierce  pas> 
sions  to  quell.  Knighthood  from  a  king's  hand,  and  a  dinner 
at  his  table,  were  poor  substitutes  and  paltry  diversions  to 
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satisfy  men  so  critically  circumstanced.  Accordingly,  ^hen 
they  left  the  royal  board  and  presence,  they  carried  back  to 
the  wild  homes  his  government  had  driven  far  into  the  moun- 
tain and  morass,  no  more  attachment  to  his  person,  or  duty  to 
his  deputy,  than  they  had  brought  with  them.  Convincing 
proofs  of  this  were  soon  afforded. 

Richard,  according  to  an  anecdote  of  the  period,  was  in^ 
stigated  to  undertake  the  Irish  expedition,  in  order  to  give  a 
practical  refutation  to  some  foreign  taunt  that  he  was  no  war- 
rior. And  a  warrior  he  certainly  was  not,  however  anxious  he 
may  have  been  to  appear  one.  Some  pains  seem  to  have  been 
taken  to  gain  him  the  credit  of  a  triumph  by  securing  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Irish,  amongst  whom  the  most  powerful  chief, 
or  monarch,  as  he  was  styled  by  his  followers,  was  Arth. 
Mac  Murrogh,  of  the  family  of  Elavenagh,  to  which  Dermod 
'  Mac  Murrogh  had  belonged.  From  his  portrait,  given  by 
Strutt,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  style  and  i^pearance 
of  the  royal  Irish  of  that  period*  He  surrendered  his  sove- 
reignty formally  by  deed,  and  received  in  return  a  pension  of 
BO  marks  per  annum,  which  appears  to  have  been  paid  down 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  •  Amongst  other  memorials  of 
the  local  power  and  extent  of  the  possessions  of  the  family  of 
Mac  Murrogh,  are  the  ruins  of  Clonmines  Abbey,  agreeably 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bannow,  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, which  was  founded  in  1385,  ten  years  before  the  surren- 
der  of  the  sovereignty.  A  castle  adjoined,  the  remains  of  which 
indicate  a  similar  age,  and  suggest  a  belief  that  this  must  have 
been  a  principal  seat  of  Mac  Murrogh^s  greatness.  There  is 
an  engraving  of  it  in  Orose*s  ^'  Antiquities." 

Deeming  this  vain  progress  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  hm 
military  character  and  resources,  Richard  returned  to  Eng- 
land, making  his  cousin,  the  earl  of  March,  lord  deputy.  The 
new  governor  naturally  looked  to  the  Irish  for  a  fulfilment  of 
the  conditions  of  the  late  treaty,  the  principal  of  which  was 
that  they  should  withdraw  themselves  altogether  from  Lein* 
ster.  But  a  bare  hint  to  that  effect  was  enough  to  rouse  them 
to  arms,  and  place  the  pensioner  Mac  Murrogh  at  their  head. 
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In  one  of  the  fights  that  ensued,  the  earl  of  March  was  slain, 
sod  lUehard,  mcensed  at  so  quick  a  proof  of  the  emptiness  of  his 
triumi^  hurried  back  to  Ireland,  resolved  upon  extreme  re- 
venge. His  second  expedition,  though  somewhat  more  warlike, 
was  in  no  respect  more  successful  than  the  first.  He  took  the 
field  against  Mac  Murrogh  and  the  Iridi,  who,  spreading  their 
wild  forces  in  great  numbers  amidst  congenial  and  familiar 
luumts,  the  mountain  recesses  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  ap- 
peared and  disappeared  at  will ;  and  left  their  followers,  the 
btigued  and  (amished  English,  to  contend  against  the  insupe- 
raUe  difficulties  opposed  by  an  inaccessible  and  unprovisioned 
country.  Vexed  and  worn  out  by  this  unequal  contest,  Richard, 
as  impetuous  as  he  was  weak,  vowed  not  to  leave  the  country 
unsatisfied — retreated — ^negotiated — ^found  his  terms  rejected 
—and  made  hot  and  indignant  preparations  for  a  new  campaign. 
But  a  mote  formidable  ^lemy  was  on  foot ;  his  throne  was 
already  undermined ;  and  having  experi^iced  disgrace  and 
defeat  in  Ireland,  the  hapless  king  set  sail  to  encounter  the 
greater  losses  of  his  crown  and  life  in  England ;  having  first, 
however,  afforded  another  instance  of  impotent  sovereignty, 
by  ordering  the  sons  of  Lancaster  and  Oloucester,  who  were 
with  him,  to  be  closely  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Trim. 

The  adyancement  of  the  Butlers  during  the  course  of  these 
events  had  been  steady,  and  so  great  as  to  raise  them  high 
above  the  Desmonds  in  power,  and  enable  them  to  act  the  part 
of  patron  to  some  leading  members  of  that  famOy.  James, 
the  third  earl  of  Ormonde,  was  a  man  of  a  large  frame  of 
body,  and  of  co^nsiderable  personal  strength  and  skill  in  arms. 
He  deserves  especiid  notice  as  one  who  cultivated  those  peace- 
fid  and  constitutional  modes  of  improving  his  estate,  by  which 
his  &mily  had  been  honourably  distinguished  at  an  earlier  age. 
He  served  under  the  earl  of  March  in  the  Leinster  expe- 
dition, which  cost  that  young  nobleman  his  life,  and  took 
Teigue  O'CarroI,  dynast  of  Ely,  prisoner.  His  principal  re- 
sidence was  the  castle  of  Gowran,  long  the  chief  seat  of  his 
family,  the  buildings  and  fortifications  of  which  he  completed. 
Having  thus  effected  for  one  residence  all  it  seemed  capable  of 
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receiving,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  establishment  of  another, 
destined  in  after  years  to  eclipse  the  former  in  strength,  dur 
rability,  and  distinction.  This  was  the  celebrated  castle  of 
KOkenny,  originally  built  by  William,  earl  marshal,  fomider 
of  the  Black  Abbey  in  that  city,  who  came  to  Ireland  as  heir 
of  Strongbow,  in  1207.  From  his  heir  again.  Sir  William  le 
de  Spencer,  earl  of  Oloucestery  James,  third  duke  of  Or- 
monde, purchased  the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  with  divers  adjoin- 
ing manors  and  lordships  in  1391.*  A  bastion  supposed  to  be 
part  of  the  original  fortification  is  given  in  Orose's  "  Anti- 
quities.^ 

The  third  Ormonde  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  politic  ambition  so  characteristic  of  his  race :  nor  was 
he  without  skill  in  the  arts  best  fitted  to  make  it'  prosper. 
Although  distinguished  by  the  unfortunate  Richard  XL, 
who  stood  godfather  to  his  second  son,  and  twice  nomi- 
nated to  the  chief  govemm^it  during  his  reign — ^namely,  as 
lord  deputy  in  1384,  and  lord  justice  in  1392 — he  espoused 
the  pretensions  of  Henry  IV.,  and  in  return  was  specially 
favoured  by  that  usurper.  Both  kings  conferred  extraor- 
dinary powers  upon  him :  Richard  declared  him  by  i^>ecial 
commission  keeper  of  the  peace  in  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny, 
and  Henry  by  a  subsequent  writ  enlarged  the  bounds  of  his 
authority  by  adding  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick 
to  the  former  counties.  He  held  a  parliament  in  Dublin, 
which  confirmed  the  statutes  of  Dublin  and  Kilkenny,  and 
the  charter  of  Ireland ;  and  died,  after  making  an  attack 
upon  O'Connor's  County,  September  7,  1405,  at  his  castle  of 
Oowran.  He  was  buried  amongst  his  ancestors  in  the  abbey 
there,  of  which  some  traces  are  preserved  in  Oroee — and  has 

*  Ledwich,  in  Grose,  specifies  the  honours  and  dependencies  of  the 
castle  of  Kilkenny  conveyed  by  this  extensive  purchase.  "  The  castle 
itself  and  *miUs ;  the  borough  of  Rosbercon  and  mills ;  the  manors  of 
Dewfert  and  Kildermos  ;  the  serffeancy  of  Iverk ;  all  his  tenements  of 
Callan  le  Hill ;  33/.  15t.  Zd.  in  Callan,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church ; 
with  all  the  lands,  tenements,  advowsons^  and  knights'  fees  in  Iverk, 
Rosbercon,  L^heran,  KiUaghy,  Rossana,  Knocktopher,  the  new  town  of 
Jerpoint,  Killamery,  Ardreston,  Lysdoufry,  Kilfeacamaduff,  and  Thollena- 
brogue.''— Gfose't  AniiqmHes  qf  Ireland,  p.  38. 
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been  styled  in  the  Annals,  the  "Chivafary  of  Ireland,'^ — which 
kingdom  be  governed  to  the  eont^it  of  the  king  and  the  good 
of  his  subjects- 

His  eldest  son  and  heir,  James,  the  fourth  Ormonde,  closely 
resembled  him  in  character,  and  rose  to  even  higher  con^ 
sequence.  He  served  early  in  life  against  his  countrymen, 
and  also  in  the  French  wars.  During  the  latter  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  company  with  Henry  V  I.,  then  a  youth, 
from  the  hands  of  John,  duke  of  Bedford  and  regent  of  IVance, 
— the  last  of  the  h^^ic  race  belonging  to  the  blood  royal  of 
England,  who  sustained  the  military  glory  of  their  native  land 
upon  tiie  continent  of  Europe.  This  Ormonde  seems  to 
have  been  not  indisposed  to  encourage  the  spirit  and  feats 
of  knighthood  in  Ireland,  He  patronized  the  senseless  prac- 
tice which  the  force  of  chivalry  had  partially  engrafted 
upon  the  common  law  of  England,  of  settling  private  disputes 
by  single  combat.     Landing  from  England  at  Waterford  in 

1420,  he  found  two  of  his  cousins — no  uncommon  thing  with 
the  junior  members  of  noble  families  in  former  days — con- 
taiding  for  rank  and  property ;  and  ordered  them  to  decide 
their  differences  by  an  i^peal  to  arms,  which  was  maintained 
with  so  much  valour  and  obstinacy,  that  one  of  the  combatants 
fell  dead  upon  the  field,  and  the  other  was  carried  away  sore 
wounded  to  Kilkenny.* 

The  life  of  the  fourth  Ormonde  was  a  series  of  official  em- 
ployments, civil  and  military,  and  all  of  an  eminent  character. 
He  is  commemorated  for  repeated  engagements  with  Mao- 
mnrrogh  and  the  O'Nolans ;  with  the  Burks  and  O'Carrols ; 
with  O'Reilly  and  Macmahon ;  with  O'Cavenagh  and  O'Neil 
-—against  whom  he  was  generally  successful,  though  at  times 
his  forces  suffered  a  surprise  and  were  severely  punished,  as  in 

1421,  near  the  castle  and  monastery  of  Leix.  The  expenses 
of  these  expeditions  were  .met  by  votes  of  money  from  the 
Irish  parliament,  which  were  in  all  probability  obtained  with- 
out much  difficulty,  as   he  generally  presided  over    their 

*  Marlborough's  Chronicle. 
VOL.  I.  p 
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sittings — having,  either  as  lord  justice  to  the  lord  dq>ttty 
for  the  time  being,  or  as  lord  d^nty  in  person,  held  the 
government  of  Ireland  in  his  own  hands  ofteaer  than  any 
other  person  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  VI,  For 
these  high  purposes  he  appears  to  have  received  no  less  than 
six  distinct  commissions.  A  man  so  eminently  successful 
and  highly  honoured,  naturally  provoked  rivals  of  no  mean 
power  or  abilities,  in  an  age  of  fierce  passions  and  in  the 
finvourite  land  of  ^croachment  and  dissensicm.  These,  as 
Ormonde  advanced  in  yearSi  [Nressed  their  oj^Msition  so  dosdy 
and  vigorously,  as  to  require  him  to  make  extraordinary  eflbrts 
to  preserve  his  influence  with  the  king,  and  retain  his  accus- 
tomed sway  in  the  government.  His  chi^  competitor  for 
power  was  a  man  of  the  highest  merit  and  reputation,  whose 
exf^itfl  abroad  were  of  the  noblest  character,  and  whose  ser- 
vices in  Ireland — a  less  glcnrious  theatre — were  not  inferior  to 
any  achieved  l^  his  cotemporaries. 

Amongst  the  sokfiers  who  acquired  fiune  by  the  ddll  and 
gaHantry  with  which  they  devoted  themsdves  to  sustain  the 
declining  empire  of  England  in  France,  during  the  t^eign  of 
the  imbecile  Henry  VI.,  he  who  ranked  next  to  the  regeaat^ 
Bedford,  was  Sir  John  Talbot,  created  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
His  family  had  long  held  extensive  possessions  in  Ireland, 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
aSairs  of  that  country  before  the  period  now  under  notice. 
To  Sir  John  Talbot  belongs  the  rare  merit  of  having  pre- 
served the  possessions  of  the  Englidb  crown  in  France,  during 
a  term  of  four  and  twenty  years,  by  a  succession  of  the  most 
renowned  exploits — ^possessioito  retained  while  he  lived,  but 
lost  when  at  last  he  was  killied  in  their  defence  at  the  battle 
of  Chatillon.  It  was  in  Ireland  he  ^*  fleshed  his  maiden  sword 
in  victory:"  constituted  lord  lieutenant  in  1418,  by  Henry 
v. I  he  overran  the  insurgent  districts  in  a  rapid  series 
of  successful  movements.  Having  reduced  to  the  king's 
peace,  in  a  few  years,  the  Byrnes,  O'Tooles,  and  Cave- 
naghs  in  one  direction  —  the  O'Mores,  0*Farrels,  and 
O'Connors  in  another — and  ihe  Macmahons,  O'Reillys,  and 
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O'Neils  IB  a  third — ^he  completed  his  services  by  the  cap- 
ture of  D(Mi^d  Macmurrogh,  whom  he  carried  off  pri- 
soner to  London,  and  delivered  to  the  king.  The  lords 
of  the  Pale  forwarded  a  written  statement  upon  this  occa- 
sion, of  the  sense  they  entertained  of  the  value  of  his  go- 
venunent)  which  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  its  con- 
tinuance. But  a  wider  field  of  glory  had  opened  to  his 
ambition :  he  was  made  general  of  Uie  army  in  France,  and 
remained  prominently  employed  in  that  country  for  several 
years.  His  influence  in  Ireland  was  well  sustained  during  this 
interval  by  his  brother  Richard,  who  obtained  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin  in  1417,  served  as  lord  deputy  during  a 
part  of  1419,  as  lord  diancellor  in  1428,  imd  was  subsequently 
lord  justice  cm  three  or  four  distinct  occasions,  the  last  of 
which  occurred  in  1447.  During  all  this  period,  James,  the 
fourth  Ormcmde,  and  Talbot,  first  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  rei»*e- 
s^Dted  by  his  brother,  the  active  and  able  archbishop,  were 
direct  competitors  for  the  rulmg  power  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was 
through  a  link  in  that  chain  of  politic  alliances,  by  which 
interest  led  each  party  to  strengthen  his  own  side  to  the 
utmost  of  his  resources,  that  Ormonde  became,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  patron  and  ally  of  the  Desmonds,  so  loi^  the 
great  opponents  of  his  family. 

The  history  of  England  is  diversified  about  this  period  by 
an  interesting  piece  of  biography.  The  young  Lord  Clifford, 
when  only  seven  years  old,  was  hid  from  his  enemies  by  his 
mother,  in  Yorkshire,  and  being  thence  driven,  by  the  vindic- 
tive search  made  for  him,  into  Cumberland,  was  reared  as  a 
shepherd,  in  the  lowliest  garb  and  mode  of  living — never  taught 
to  write  more  than  Us  name, — ^and  yet  became,  in  after-life, 
when  he  had  recovered  his  title  and  fortune,  distinguished  for 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  of  astronomy  in  particular,  a 
love  of  which  had  grown  upon  him  while  gazing  upon  the 
stars  as  he  watched  his  flock.  A  corresponding  romance, 
more  interesting  perhaps  because  more  tragical,  and  to  the 
full  as  authentic,  is  met  with  in  the  cotemporaiy  annals  of 
Ireland.  The  only  son  of  Thomas,  the  fifth  Desmond,  drowned, 
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as  already  related,  in  the  Suir,  was  a  youth  of  tender  years 
when  that  accident  occurred.  We  have  no  other  means  of 
judging  of  his  character  than  those  furnished  by  the  public 
incidents  of  which  he  was  the  victim ;  and  they  suggest  the 
idea  of  his  having  inherited  few  of  the  stem  qualities  by  which 
his  family  had  achieved  their  greatness,  and  preserved  it 
whole  and  undiminished  throughout  successive  ages  of  passion, 
corruption^  and  violence.  Contrasted  with  his  predecessors, 
the  sixth  Desmond  seems  to  have  been  a  man  kind  and 
gentle,  and  of  so  susceptible  a  temper,  as  to  be  unequal  to 
contend  with  severe  trials  or  to  sustain  adversity.  Unfor- 
tunately for  one  so  constituted,  his  nearest  relative,  an  uncle 
named  James,  was,  in  frame  of  mind,  in  disposition,  and  at- 
tachments, his  extreme  opposite— in  short,  a  genuine  Geral- 
dine  in  all  the  worst  peculiarities  of  the  race.  Bold,  restless, 
presumptuous,  vehement,  and  ruthless — he  seemed  bom  to 
devise  deep  and  daring  plans,  and^  carry  them  into  execution 
with  a  vigour  that  never  wearied  or  relaxed,  and  a  heart  that 
never  pitied  or  repented.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  feelings 
with  which  a  person  of  this  character — ^himself  the  next  heir — 
would  have  seen  the  unmatched  power  of  a  long  line  of  flourish- 
ing ancestors  descend  into  the  quiet  hands  of  a  youth  content 
to  enjoy  them  without  oppressing  others,  and  satisfied  with  a 
store  more  than  ample  for  all  the  purposes  of  legitimate 
pleasure. 

Men  of  an  ambitious  bent  will  make  a  cause,  where  they 
do  not  find  one,  to  push  their  fortunes.  The  pretext  laid  hold 
of  by  James  of  Desrfbnd  to  attack  his  nephew'^s  inheritance, 
was  slight  in  the  extreme,  but,  in  his  unscrupulous  hands, 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  young  earl,  return- 
ing from  the  chase,  happened  to  be  benighted  near  Abbey- 
feale,  the  residence  of  one  of  bis  retainers,  by  name  William 
Mac  Cormac.  Claiming  and  receiving  hospitality  for  the 
nig^t,  he  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  fell  violently  in  love  with, 
the  daughter  of  his  host,  a  young  and  beautiAil  girl,  whose 
name  was  Catherine.  He  declared  his  passion — it  was  dis- 
honourable, and  rejected.    Unable  to  subdue  the  feelings  she 
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exdted,  he  afterwards  made  her  his  wife — ^but  the  reward  of 
virtue  entailed  fatpal  consequences.  His  immediate  connections, 
r^arc|pg  the  marriage  as  an  inferior  alliance,  pronounced  it 
a  degradation.  The  irritation  of  their  false  pride  was  artfully 
fomented  by  James,  who  soon  after  called  upon  the  bride- 
groom to  renounce  a  title  and  estates  which,  as  he  alleged, 
lukl  been  dishonoured  by  his  acts.  The  amorous  earl  was 
all  fitted  to  cope  with  such  an  antagonist.  Recourse  having 
been  had  to  arms,  he  was  twice  able  to  resist  with  some  effect ; 
a  third  attack,  however,  decided  his  fate.  James  gained  the 
countenance  of  Ormonde,  who  saw  in  him  a  fit  supporter  and 
ally  in  the  factious  contest  he  was  himself  maintaining  with 
tJie  Talbots.  A  formal  meeting  took  place  in  1418,  at  Gallan, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry — the  memorable  scene  of  a  calamity 
suffered  by  his  ancestors — at  which  Ormonde  and  other  noble- 
men attended  in  person ;  and  the  unfortunate  earl  was  con- 
strained to  surrender  his  title  and  estates  to  his  uncle.  By 
his  wife,  the  fair  cause  of  these  reverses,  he  had  now  two 
children,  both  sons ;  and  all  he  was  able  to  procure  for  their 
maintenance  were  three  manors — Moyallow,  Broghill,  and 
Kilcolman.  Without  fortitude  to  bear  these  reduced  circum- 
stances, the  debarred  earl  withdrew  to  France,  where  he 
pined  for  some  time  in  obscurity,  and  ultimately  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  his  misfortunes,  died  at  Rouen  in  1420,  and  was 
buried  in  Paris.  Henry  V.  then  ruled  the  capitd,  as  king  of 
France  and  England,  and  his  victorious  sovereign,  as  compas- 
flionate  as  he  was  brave,  attended  the  funeral,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  for  the  £Eunily  and  fate  of  the  Expatriated  Desmond. 
Daring  the  same  year  Ormonde  became  lord  lieutenant,  and 
secured  the  triumph  of  the  usurper,  by  sanctioning  an  act  of 
parliament  which  confirmed  the  title  and  estates  to  him  and 
his  hehrs  for  ever. 

A  man  elevated  to  power  by  such  means  as  the  seventh 
Desmond  had  practised,  was  not  likely  to  stop  short  in  the 
career  he  had  so  successfully  pursued.  He  effected  a  large 
addition  to  his  property  by  producing  a  grant,  suspected  not 
to  be  genuine,  of  an  extensive  district,  the  inheritance  of 
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Miles  Cogan,  then  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Cork,  upon 
which,  after  expelling  the  families  of  De  Courey  and  Carew, 
he  lived  with  all  the  coarse  pomp  of  affected  royalty.  In  this, 
as  in  the  former  piece  of  injustice,  his  own  hardihood  and 
Ormonde^s  countenance  still  befriended  him.  He  received 
other  marks  of  regard,  which  only  tended  to  inflame  his  inso- 
lence. Amongst  them  was  a  license — obtained,  doubtless, 
with  a  view  of  curing  defects  in  the  title  of  his  new  acqui- 
sitions— to  purchase  and  hold  whatever  lands  he  pleased,  not- 
withstanding any  contrary  terms  of  service  by  which  they 
might  previously  have  been  held  of  the  king.  He  was  nomi^ 
nated  governor  of  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  Waterford, 
and  Limerick,  by  one  patent ;  and,  by  another,  was  expressly 
licensed  to  absent  himself  from  parliament  whenever  he  saw 
fit,  and  to  send  a  proxy  in  his  stead.  Thus  flattered  and 
favoured,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  give  the  last  touch  to 
the  extraordinary  character  of  his  life  and  fortune,  by  turning 
upon  the  hand  that  had  been  so  instrumental  to  his  suecees, 
and  showing  that,  as  he  never  respected  the  rights  of  others 
when  prosecuting  a  favourite  object,  so,  when  his  ends  were 
realised,  he  could  spurn  the  patron  and  the  policy  which 
he  had  affected  to  value  while  his  objects  were  yet  distant 
and  unattained.  At  the  head  of  armed  bands,  the  reck- 
less followers  of  his  daring  fortune,  and  the  rough  props  of 
its  elevation,  imbued  with  a  kindred  spirit  of  lawletti  adven^ 
ture,  and  prone  by  habit  to  excess,  he  soon  gave  rise  to  so 
many  and  such  well-grounded  complaints,  that  Ormonde-^ 
every  other  appeal  having  failed  of  effect — was,  at  last,  obliged 
to  march  all  the  force  of  government  against  him.  A  desultory 
campaign  ensued;  after  which  Ormonde,  apparently  more 
pressed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  adverse  faction  than  by  the 
superiority  of  Desmond^s  arms,  found  it  expedient  to  bend  to 
the  authority  he  had  assumed,  and  conclude  with  him  a  truce 
for  one  year. 

The  defection  of  Desmond — a  man  whose  aid  it  seemed  to 
have  been  the  principal  aim  of  Ormonde's  policy  to  secure — 
was  a  signal  to  his  enemies  that  his  fall  was  i^proaching. 
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They  redoubled  their  opposition  to  his  goveniinenti  and  being 
abetted  by  Deamcmdy  took  care,  while  the  lord  lieutaiant  was 
in  arms  in  tiie  South,  to  forward  the  strongest  expressions  of 
discontent  and  remonstrance  to  England.  These  sch^nes 
produced  the  desired  effect.  Upon  returning  to  the  seat  of 
government,  Ormonde  found  a  groom  of  the  bedchamber  wait- 
uig  with  a  letter  under  the  si^  manual,  commanding  his  im- 
mediate attendance  in  London  to  explain  his  conduct.  He 
met  the  crisis  with  temper  and  address.  There  wa9  an  old  ex- 
pedient to  resort  to.  Summoning  the  lords  of  the  Pale  to  meet 
at  Drogheda,  he  announced  to  th^n,  that  after  having  governed 
Irdand  for  three  yeurs  and  a  half  with  diligent  loyalty,  he  had 
been  ordered,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
country,  to  defend  himself  to  the  king  in  person ;  but  that 
before  he  obeyed  the  mandate  he  had  invited  the  parliament  to 
declare  to  the  messenger  whether  he  had  committed  any  ex- 
tortion, or  been  remiss  in  executing  the  laws.  By  thus  appear- 
ing to  challenge  a  public  scrutiny,  he  sought  to  demonstrate 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  private  accusation;  and  so  w<m  upoii 
the  lords  present,  that  after  going  through  the  form  of  review- 
ing his  conduct,  it  was  resolved  that  no  one  there  could  bring 
forth  matter  of  complaint  against  him,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  all  were  thankful  to  him  for  a  good  and  gracious  admi- 
nistration of  a£Gurs.  After  bearing  this  testimony  in  his 
behalf,  they  further  prayed  the  king,  if  he  should  still  inost 
upon  his  presMce  in  England,  to  grai\t  him  a  safe  conduct ; 
and,  under  any  circumstances,  to  allow  his  departure  to 
be  delayed  until  after  Michaelmas,  when  the  harvest  would 
be  gathered  in :  this,  they  added,  would  be  to  them  a  great 
comfort,  and  to  their  enemies  a  great  confusion.  These  sen- 
timents being  echoed  in  other  petitions  from  some  of  the 
dergy  and  different  corporations,  the  order  for  his  attendance 
in  England  was  countermanded,  and  he  continued  in  office  for 
two  years  longer. 

In  1446,  however,  the  opposition  had  gained  such  force, 
that  lords  and  commons  petitioned  for  his  removal, — setting 
forth  specific  charges  of  a  grave  character ; — th$t  be  was  old 
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Imd  feeble,  and  had  lost  many  castles  because  he  was  unable 
to  defend  them ;  that  he  had  procured  the  return  to  parlia- 
ment of  his  own  creatures,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his 
guilty  courses,  opposing  the  kmg^s  service,  and  the  passing  of 
good  laws ;  that  he  had  taken  money  from  several  lords  for 
leave  to  absent  themselves  from  parliament;  and  had  im- 
prisoned many  loyal  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  getting  large 
ransoms  for  their  release. 

Having  formally  and  in  the  most  public  manner  carried 
these  heavy  accusations,  the  Talbots  succeeded  to  power 
without  much  difficulty.  They  failed,  indeed,  to  convict  their 
rival  of  any  offence ;  but  they  had  organized  so  strong  a  party, 
and  repeated  one  impeachment  after  another  with  so  much 
pertinacity,  that,  on  the  whole,  Ormonde  must  be  considered, 
not  a  little  fortunate  in  having  escaped  from  their  toils  with 
only  the  loss  of  office.  He  was  removed,  but  neither  punished 
nor  censured ;  which  so  little  satisfied  his  adversaries,  that  they 
twice  set  up  a  charge  of  high  treason  against  him, — ^the  last 
urged  by  the  prior  of  Kilmainham,  who  went  over  to  London, 
and  challenged  him  by  his  champion.  Lists  were  proclaimed 
in  Smithfield  to  decide  the  charge  by  knightly  combat^  but  the 
king,  or  rather  his  ministers,  interfered,  and  very  properly  put 
a  stop  to  a  quarrel  which  had  evidently  been  greatly  magnified 
by  factious  resentment.  In  the  end,  honourable  testimony 
was  borne  to  Ormonde's  character  and  administration  in  the 
highest  quarter; — the  proceedings  instituted  against  him 
were  cancelled — ^while  a  writ,  dated  September  20,  1448, 
recited  that  he  was  ^^  faithful  in  his  allegiance,  meritorious  in 
his  services,  and  untainted  in  his  fame ;  that  no  one,  on  pain 
of  the  king's  indignation,  should  revive  the  accusations  against 
him,  or  reproach  his  conduct ;  and  that  his  accusers  were  m^i 
of  no  credit,  nor  should  their  testimony  be  admitted  in  any 
case." 

No  acquittal  could  have  been  more  triumphant,  or  more 
soothing  to  the  feelings  of  a  retired  public  man,  particularly  as 
the  writ  was  issued  during  the  lieutenancy  of  his  successor  and 
great  rival,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  tested  by  the  most  in^ 
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veterate  of  his  personal  enemies,  Talbot,  archbidiop  of  Dublin. 
He  sorvived  this  event  four  years,  and  found  some  further 
occupation  in  those  never-ending  engagements  with  the  Irish, 
which  formed  part  of  the  customary  avocations  of  men  of  his 
rank.  He  died  at  Ardee,  August  23, 1452,  and  was  buried  in 
St«  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin. 

It  would  not  be  very  easy — and  even  if  it  were  easy,  it  would 
hardly  be  useful — to  investigate  the  long  public  life  of  the  fourth 
Ormonde  closely,  and  discover  how  &r  there  were  real  grounds 
for  the  charges  brought  against  him ;  whether  he  was  superior 
to  or  no  better  than  his  compeers  and  accusers ;  and  whether 
the  firm  aceal  by  which  he  and  his  father  had  signalised  their  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  may  have  t^ided,  in  the 
scales  in  which  he  was  ultimately  weighed,  to  turn  the  balance 
in  his  &vour.  At  this  distance  of  time,  and  under  such  very 
different  circumstances,  the  example — whether  of  good  or  ill, 
which  cannot  be  repeated — is  obsolete  and  valueless.  There 
are,  however,  some  traits  in  his  character,  and  a  few  passages 
of  his  government,  which  admit  of  no  second  opinion,  and  re- 
dound highly  to  his  credit.  He  did  much  to  civilize  and  refine 
the  civil  institutions  of  his  country.  He  was  the  first  to  found 
a  Coll^;e  of  Arms  in  Ireland — no  mean  or  tasteless  improve- 
ment in  such  an  age — which  he  endowed  with  lands  for  its  sup- 
port. He  was  fond  of  antiquities,  a  student  of  history,  and  a 
patron  of  men  of  letters.  To  his  influence  in  this  respect 
we  may  trace  some  of  the  oldest  polemical  disputations  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  his  country.  One  of  these  was  ad- 
dressed to  himself  by  James  Young,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Pre- 
cepts of  Government '' — another  was  written  by  Giles  Thornton, 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  upon  the  subject  of  his  government, — and 
a  third,  strongly  inculpatory  of  it,  by  Archbishop  Talbot,  which 
is  cited  by  Ware,  and  headed,  ^*  De  Abusu  Regimmis  Jacobi 
Comitis  OrmonuB  dum  eiset  locum  tenens  HibernuB,'* 

The  return  of  the  Talbots  to  power  was  signalised  by  the 
re-appointment  of  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  family  to  the  lord 
lieutenancy,  and  his  personal  assumption  of  the  office.  He 
came  over  in  1446  at  the  head  of  700  English  troops ;  but  his 
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administration,  though  not  deficient  in  tact  and  energy,  can 
hardly  be  considered  equal  to  the  reputation  he  bad  gained 
as  the  successful  general  of  the  French  wars.  He  fou^t 
O'Connor,  and  compelled  him  to  enter  into  submissive  terms 
of  peace,  and  pay  a  large  ransom  for  his  son,  whom  be  had 
taken  prisoner.  Further,  it  can  only  be  remarked  of  his 
second  administration,  that  if  the  natives  were  not  completely 
reduced,  their  commotions  did  not  increase.  He  sent  over  to 
En^and,  as  evidence  of  bis  success  and  their  subjection,  a 
number  of  Irish  black  cattle,  which  were  slaughtered  for  the 
king's  kitchen ;  and  having  obtiuned  the  earldom  of  Wexford, 
received  the  additional  dignities  of  baron  of  Dungarvan  and 
earl  of  Waterford,  to  which  were  annexed  some  high  privil^;es 
and  very  valuable  grants.  The  city  and  county  of  Waterford, 
the  castle,  lands,  and  barony  of  Dungarvan,  with  j«ra  regalia 
over  all,  a  right  of  wrecks,  &c.  from  the  city  of  Waterford  to 
the  borough  of  Youghal — the  bounds  of  the  county-^were 
conferred  upon  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  He  and  his  heirs 
were  at  the  same  time  made  stewards  of  Ireland,  to  do  and 
execute  all  things  to  that  office  appertaining,  as  fully  as  the 
steward  of  England  executed  his  office  for  the  sbter  country. 
A  year  having  passed  in  this  grateful  manner,  Shrewsbury  re- 
turned to  Enj^and,  leaving  his  brother,  the  archbishop,  lord 
deputy  in  his  stead.  Another  year  put  a  period  to  the  career 
of  that  equally  active  churchman  and  politician,  who  was 
buried  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  after  having  sat  in  the 
archi^isoopal  see  for  three  and  thirty  years.  Ere  long  the 
triple  earl  was  recalled  to  France,  the  true  theatre  of  his 
£une,  where  he  found  a  soldier's  grave  at  tiie  battle  oi  Char 
tillon,  in  1453,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80  years.  None  of 
his  descendants  iq)pear  to  have  sought  to  maintain  tibe  emi- 
nent station  he  had  occupied  in  Ireland,  and  h^iceforwaid  the 
Talbots,  as  ihechiefe  of  a  party,  or  an  influential  family,  cease 
to  hold  a  conspicuous  rank  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Ri»ng  suddeidy  on  the  tragic  stage  of  Irish  contention,  and 
vanishing  from  it  as  quickly  as  they  a|^)eared,  they  must  be 
held  to  have  owed  their  elevation  as  much  to  Archbishop  Tal- 
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bot  as  to  the  triple  earl  of  Shrewsbury^  Wexford  and  Water- 
ford.  Possessed  of  no  common  talents  for  intrigue  and 
management,  and  deriving  from  the  primacy  considerable  in- 
fluence for  keeping  his  party  well  together,  that  dexterous 
prelate  offered,  in  his  brother,  the  strongest  of  all  attractions 
in  political  contests— a  head  and  leader  with  a  great  name 
and  reputation.  He  was  the  first  Irish  politician  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted  who  laboured  to  im^Hrove  the  government 
of  his  country  by  his  writings ;  and,  singular  enough,  his 
Tract,  already  mentioned,  on  the  abuses  of  the  earl  of  Or^ 
monde^s  administration,  was  followed  up,  even  at  that  early 
age,  by  ready  pamphleteers.  Oiles  Thornton,  treasurer  of 
Ireland,  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  as  did  Jordan,  bishop  of 
Cork  and  Cloyne,  whose  epistle  to  Henry  V I.  has  been  pre- 
served by  Sir  James  Ware. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONNECTION 
WITH  ENGLAND--c(mlMii««l. 

IRISH  APPAIR8  POR  THE  PIR8T  TIMB  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OP  THE 
HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. — THE  CIVIL  WARS  OP  YORK  AND  LAN- 
CASTER EXTENDED  TO  IRELAND. — RICHARD,  DUKE  OP  YORK, 
CHIEP  GOVERNOR. — DEVOTION  OP  THE  ANGLO-IRISH  TO  HIS 
CAUSE. — EXTRAORDINARY  ASCENDANCY  AND  PALL  OP  THE  EARLS 
OP  KILDARE.— TWO  LORD  DEPUTIES  AND  TWO  PARLIAMENTS 
MAKING  AND  EXECUTING  LAWS  TOGETHER. — LAMBERT  SIMNBL 
CROWNED  KING  OP  IRELAND.— SIR  E.  POYNINGS  AND  BIS  LAWS. 
— IMPRISONMENT  AND  DBATH  IN  THE  TOWER,  OP  GERALD,  EARL 
OP  KILDARE. — EXECUTION  OP  HIS  SON  AND  PIVE  BROTHERS  AT 
TYBURN. — PERSECUTION  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  DESMOND. — THE  TEN 
years'  WAR  AGAINST  GERALD,  EARL  OP  DESMOND.— HIS  MISE- 
RABLE DBATH,  CONPISCATION  OP  HIS  PROPERTY,  AND  EXTIRPA- 
TION OP  HIS  RACE. 

We  have  now  to  treat  of  a  period  during  which  the  affiure 
of  Ireland  constitute,  for  the  first  time,  an  integral  portion  of 
the  history  of  England.  The  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter involved  in  their  disasters  the  principal  families  settled  in 
Ireland,  and  made  them  eager  parties  to  the  bloody  quarrel  that 
had  nearly  depopulated  both  countries.  These  unquestionably 
were  new  ingredients  in  Irish  politics ;  but  they  produced  no 
lasting  efiects.  We  find  the  old  leaven  working  its  way,  ere 
long,  to  the  surface ;  and  bringing  back  all  the  rude  charac- 
teristicsy  which,  for  a  brief  interval  only,  had  ceased  to  present 
themselves. 

The  usurpation  of  Henry  IV.  was  not  a  wrong  to  the  un- 
fortunate Richard  only — ^for  the  act  supplanted  an  dder 
branch  of  the  heirs  of  Edward  III.  While  King  Richard  yet 
lived,  he  had  recognized  the  next*heir  to  the  crown,  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  who  feU,  without  glory,  during  the  incursicm 
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into  Leinster  narrated  in  the  last  cluster.  Mortimer's  title 
paased  to  his  sister  Anne,  who  married  the  earl  of  Cambridge^ 
beheaded  by  Henry  Vm  leaving  a  son,  Richard,  duke  of  York. 
In  him,  therefore,  there  was  an  heir  to  Philippa,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III.  Henry  IV., 
being  the  issue  of  the  third  son  of  that  monarch,  could  have 
no  just  pretensions  to  the  thnme  while  the  heirs  of  the  elder 
branch  survived. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  duke  of  Clarence,  pro- 
genitor of  the  house  of  York,  acquired,  with  the  earldom  of 
Ulster,  and  other  titles,  large  possessions  in  Ireland,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  grand-daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  Red 
de  Burg.  That  inheritance,  and  others  even  more  extensive 
and  valuaUe  in  England,  fell,  when  the  eari  of  March  was 
alain,  to  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  then  a  boy  only 
14  years  old.  At  a  time  so  rife  with  deadly  animosities,  and 
so  fruitful  of  de^rate  crimes,  the  youth  of  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  crown  was  the  best  security  for  his  life.'  He  was  bred 
to  arms,  and  became  an  accomplished  soldier,  holding  the 
Idng^s  lieutenancy  in  France.  He  was  B&at  over  to  Ireland  as 
his  predecessor,  the  earl  of  March,  had  been,  because  hid  pre- 
sence in  England  was  thought  to  ofier  to  the  discontented 
lords  of  that  agitated  realm  too  formidable  a  head  for  the 
rebellion  they  were  suqpected  to  be  well  inclined  to  en- 
gage hi. 

This  event  occurred  in  1449,  and  produced  striking  conse- 
qnenees.  The  terms  upon  which  the  duke  of  York  consented 
to  become  lord  deputy  betrayed  as  much  the  anxiety  of  the 
Ki^ish  court  to  remove  him,  as  the  sense  he  entertained  of 
his  own  importance^  The  period  of  his  government  was  fixed 
at  ten  years — it  was  agreed  that  he  should  receive  the  whole 
revenue  of  Ireland,  without  accounting  for  his  expenditure  of  it 
— ^and  further,  that  he  should  let  the  crown  lands,  place  and 
diq>Iaoe  all  officers,  and  levy  forces  as  he  should  think  proper. 
2000  marks  were  paid  in  advance,  to  meet  the  costs  of  bis 
outfit ;  and  a  pension  of  2000  more  was  settled  upon  him,  to 
cover  the  expenses  which  a  vigorous  admimstration  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  Ireland  was  considered  to  require. 
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These  royal  powecs  and  liberal  resouroee  were  well  ealeu- 
lated  to  attract  i^4«ntioQ :  but  the  duke  of  York  had  pers(uial 
qualitiea  still  beUer  adapted  to  win  a  legitimate  p<q>alarity. 
Brave  wiUiout  temerity,  and  poBseeeed  of  talents  and  a  judg^ 
ment  which  rendered  him  equally  distinguished  in  the  oooneil 
cfaflfiiber  and  on  the  field  of  battle, — a  good  i^>eaker,  and  as 
courteous  in  his  expressions  as  he  was  polished  in  his  man- 
ners,— he  was  further  recommended  to  all  hearts  by  a  natural 
goodness  of  dii^K>8ition,  which  the  stem  eharaetw  of  the  age 
had  seUom  exhibited  in  men  of  his  rank.  His  government, 
eommended  by  all  historians,  was  on  a  large  and  impo»ng  scale, 
oorreepondix^  with  the  extent  of  his  auUioiity  and  the  splen- 
dour of  his  wealth.  Numerous  tenants,  from  his  Irish  estates, 
erowded  to  his  eoyrt ;  and  as  he  stood  clear  of  party  distino- 
iions,  and  leaned  to  none  of  the  barcmial  factions  by  which  the 
country  had  been  so  violently  harassed,  he  escaped  envy  and 
resentment  All  were  glad  to  pay  req>ect  to  a  prince  who  en- 
tertamed  all  with  equal  cordiality  and  magnificence.  To  so 
Aiee  a  point  did  he  carry  the  observance  of  Uiis  even«^handed 
policy,  that  when  his  second  son,  Geoi^ge,  duke  of  Clarenoe, 
was  bom  in  the  caslile  of  Dublin,  he  chose  the  rival  earls  of 
DcamoAd  and  Ormonde  to  be  bis  sponsors.  Nor  was  his  coo- 
duct  to  the  native  princes  less  worthy :  he  observed  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaties  in  force  with  a  degree  of  faith  not  always 
displayed ;  and  expressed  an  anxiety  for  improving  the  condi- 
iioA  of  the  oeeupieffs  oi  the  soil,  which  gave  his  authority  a 
pakenoal  character  unknown  in  the  previous  annals  of  the 
'Country.  Thus  endeared  to  every  rank,  peace  and  prosperity 
became  the  companions  of  his  government ;  and  Uie  White 
Bose,  taking  root  in  the  aflfeetions  of  the  people,  long  survived 
the  reverses  which  soon  after  befel  its  principal  hero. 

AdsainUy  as  the  duke  fulfilled  his  engag^nents,  the  Ei^ 
Jish  court  does  not  appear  to  have  kept  with  him  the  faith  he 
observed  with  others.  An  interesting  letter,  preserved  in 
Campion,  tells  us  that  the  large  salary  promised  to  him  so<m 
fell  into  arrear,  and  that  his  means  of  keeping  the  country 
tranquil  were  much  straightened. 

Right  wordiipful,  he  begins,  and,  with  all  my  heart,  entirely 
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belofed  brother^  I  commend  me  to  you  as  heartily  as  I  can. 
May  it  please  yon  (the  tenonr  and  not  the  particniar  expres- 
mon  or  order  of  the  letter  is  here  quoted)  to  know  that  since 
I  wrote  his  hi^ness  our  soTereign  lord  the  king,  Mageo- 
ghehan,  the  Irish  enemy,  with  three  or  four  Irish  captame, 
associating  with  a  great  fellowahip  of  Englidi  rebds,  have, 
notwithstanding  their  allegiance,  maliciously  and  revengefully 
burnt  a  large  town  of  mine,  Rhamore,  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
together  with  other  villages  thereabouts,  murdermg  and 
burning  men,  women^  and  diildren,  without  mercy.  These 
enemies  are  still  assembled  in  woods  and  forts  watching  their 
q^rtunity  to  molest  the  kill's  subjects.  For  this  reason  I 
now  vniie  to  the  king*s  highness,  beseeching  his  good  grace  to 
hasten  my  payment  for  this  country,  according  to  the  warrant 
lately  given  to  the  treasorer  of  England,  so  that  I  may  wage  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  resist  our  enemies,  and  so  punish 
them,  ibat  others  who  would  do  the  same,  if  unresisted,  mqr 
take  warning.  For,  doubtless,  if  my  pay  be  not  reeled  in  all 
kuste  to  procure  men  for  the  defence  and  safeguard  of  tins 
land,  my  power  witt  not  stretch  to  ke^  it  dbedient  to  tiie 
king,  and  very  necessity  will  compel  me  to  come  into  England 
send  five  thereupon  my  poor  livelihood.  I  had  rather  be  dead 
than  any  inconvenience  should  be  felt  from  fault  of  mine.  It 
diall  never  be  chronicled,  nor  remain  in  writing,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  that  Ireland  was  lost  by  my  ne^genoe.  I  therefore 
beseech  you,  right  worshipfiil  brother,  that  you  wiH  hold  to 
your  hand  instantly,  that  my  payment  may  be  had  at  this 
time,  eschewing  all  inconvenienees.  I  ha^e  been  taught  by 
examples  in  other  places  to  dread  drnme^  and  to  acquit  my 
truth  to  the  Ung's  highness,  as  ismy  duty.  I  pray  and  es- 
hert  you,  my  good  farotiier,  to  show  this  to  his  good  grace^and 
that  yon  will  be  so  good  as  to  have  my  languagei  veoordad  in 
the  present  parUament  as  my  excuse  in  time  to  come,  and  that 
you  will  be  good  to  my  servant,  Roger  Roe^  the  bearer  hereof. 
Written  at  Dublm,  the  16th  of  June. 

Your  fiftithful  true  faarother^ 

RicH^sn  York. 
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This  appeal,  in  all  probability,  had  the  desired  eflfect,  as  w^ 
find  the  duke  soon  after  leading  a  force  against  Mac  Oeo- 
ghan,  and  dissipating  the  apprehended  danger.  The  Abb6 
Mac  Geoghan  boasts  that  his  tribe  kept  to  their  arms  and 
fiistnesses,  and  could  not  be  reduced ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  chief  entered  into  a  treaty,  and  finding  the  terms  of  it 
honourably  observed  by  the  duke's  officers,  took  care  to  ofier 
no  provocation  on  his  part  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  He 
was  content,  says  Leland,  to  boast  to  his  followers,  that  he 
had  given  peace  to  the  king's  lieutenant. 

Sir  John  Davies,  who  generally  writes  with  impartiality, 
and  reasons  correctly  upon  the  events  he  narrates,  dismisses 
the  administration  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  briefiy,  and  in 
rather  disparaging  terms.  Speaking  of  the  courses  tafc^  to 
reform  Ireland,  he  says,  '*  Albeit,  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  VI.,  Richard,  duke  of  York,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  of 
great  wisdom  and  valour,  and  heir  to  a  third  part  of  the  king- 
dom at  least,  being  earl  of  Ulster,  and  lord  of  Gonaght  and 
Meath,  was  sent,  the  king's  lieutenant  into  Ireland,  to  recover 
and  reform  that  realm,  where  he  was  resident  in  person  for 
the  greatest  part  of  ten  years ;  yet  the  truth  is,  he  aimed  at 
another  mark,  which  was  the  crown  of  England.  And,  there- 
fore, he  thought  it  no  policy  to  distaste  either  the  English  or 
Irish  by  a  course  of  reformation,  but  sought,  by  all  means,  to 
please  them,  and,  by  popular  courses,  to  steal  away  their 
hearts,  to  the  end  he  might  strengthen  his  party  when  he 
should  set  on  foot  his  title." 

This  aceottfit  does  not  present  a  fair  view  of  the  duke  of 
York's  character  and  conduct.  He  unquestionably  aimed  at 
the  English  crown,  and  neglected  no  honourable  act  likely  to 
fovonr  his  attainment  of  that  great  object.  At  the  same  time, 
there  appears  no  ground  for  believing  that  he  carried  popu- 
larity by  base  practices,  or  made  a  rampant  party  in  his 
fitvour,  by  allowing  any  one  set  of  men  a  license  to  abuse  the 
rest  of  the  conununity.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  room  to 
observe  of  him  more  pointedly  than  of  many  others,  that  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  how  easily  a  smooth  path  to 
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popularity  is  opened  by  simple  justice.  It  is  certain  that  no 
•one  could  have  gathered  to  a  cause  a  greater  number  of  sup- 
porters than  the  duke  won  to  his;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  unworthy  means  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  two  parliaments  he  held,  one  at  Dublin,  and  one  at 
Drogheda,  different  Acts  were  passed  to  curb  the  privileges 
and  punish  the  exactions  of  the  great  lords  and  landowners, 
and  to  prevent  grievances  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  by  indulging  the  views  or  tolerating  the 
enormities  of  the  aristocracy,  that  he  drew  adherents  round 
him ;  for  ho  aimed  strong  and  effective  blows  against  many  of 
those  who  were  the  most  likely  to  minister  to  his  ambition. 
It  was  by  a  mild  exercise  of  authority,  by  a  gracious  deportr- 
ment  to  men,  who  being  proud,  were  quick  to  appreciate  uni- 
form urbanity  in  a  superior,  and  by  an  impartial  recognition 
of  every  just  claim  to  distinction,  that  he  was  enabled  to  add 
to  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
concurrently  to  make  sure  friends  of  the  very  magnates  who 
had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  using  that  mass  as  a  body 
of  vassals  created  and  subsisting,  like  the  beast  of  the  field,  for 
their  profit  and  enjoyment.  In  the  still  more  difficult  task  of 
composing  the  jealousies  of  the  leading  families  around  his 
person,  he  was  equally  successful.  The  Oeraidines  and  But- 
lers were  alike  distinguished  at  his  court ;  and  though 
Ormonde  was  well  known  to  favour  the  house  of  Lancaster,  no 
obstacle  was  offered  by  the  duke  to  prevent  a  parliament  at 
Drogheda  from  voting  the  king  an  address  of  thanks  for  his 
late  acquittal  of  that  earl.  When  soon  after  the  duke  re- 
turned to  England,  he  left  Ormonde  in  the  chief  command  as 
his  d^uty. 

The  influence  acquired  by  such  an  administration,  excited, 
ere  long,  the  natural  fears  of  the  court  of  England.  It  was 
then  contended  that  every  step  taken  by  the  duke  was  stu- 
diously directed  to  party  purposes ;  he  was  denounced  as  being 
deeply  involved  in  plots  to  secure  the  crown, — was  accused  of 
instigating  Jack  Cade*s  insurrection,  and  declared  to  be  pre- 
paring an  army  for  a  descent  upon  England.  So  formidable  did 
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tiie  reports  to  thk  effect  qq>ear  in  London,  that  letters  were 
deq)atched  to  the  sheriffii  of  Wales^  Shropshire,  and  Cheshire, 
calling  npon  them  to  oppose  his  landing.  The  duke,  howeyer, 
did  land,  but  not  at  the  head  of  a  hostile  force.  He  came 
peaceably  and  privately  to  vindicate  himself  to  Henry,  and  as 
i£  to  diow  how  little  of  mischief  he  meditated  in  Ireland, 
Ormonde,  as  just  stated,  a  decided  partisan  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster,  was  the  person  he  deputed  to  govern  in  his  ab- 
sence. This  frank  proceeding  led  to  an  apparent  reconoilia- 
ti<Mi,  after  which  the  duke  retired  to  his  estates  in  Wales. 
Ormonde  being  soon  after  summoned  over  to  England,  his 
place  as  deputy  was  successively  filled  by  John  May,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  and  Sir  £.  Fiti^Eustace,  a  military  com- 
mander of  high  character,  who  vindicated  his  fame  by  defeat- 
ing the  sept  of  O'Neil  in  a  fierce  engagement  at  Ard^aas, 
with  the  loss  of  700  shiin. 

The  duke  of  York^s  retirement  cut  asunder  the  ties  of  peace 
in  both  countries.  A  prince  of  Wales  was  bom,  and  his  fri^ids 
lost  all  patience.  The  king's  imbecility,  it  was  asserted,  in- 
capacitated him  from  governing,  and  parliament  appointed 
the  duke  of  Yoris  protector  and  lieutenant  of  the  realm.  Both 
parties  now  hastened  to  test  their  pretensions  by  force  o!  arms, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Albans,  in  which  the  duke,  car- 
tying  the  field,  obtained  possession  of  the  king's  person  and  all 
the  authority  of  government. 

The  victor  was  not  slow  in  turning  this  advantage  to  his 
best  account.  He  adopted  decided  measures  to  strengthen  his 
interests  in  every  directicm.  Displacing  Fitz-Eustace  in  Ins- 
land,  he  gave  the  administration  of  that  country  to  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  a  devoted  ally  and  an  implacable  rival  of  Ormonde, 
who  led  the  Irii^  Lancastrians.  Complete  success  would,  in 
1^  probability,  have  crowned  the  e£fbrts  of  one  so  able  and 
accomplidied,  had  not  Margaret,  queen  ot  Henry  VI.,  been  a 
woman  of  superior  capacity  and  amazing  ^rit.  She  rallied 
her  hudband's  party,  and  defeating  the  duke  at  Kore,  regained 
the  asoendaney,  and  made  a  prec^iitate  return  to  Ireland  his 
best  policy. 
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No  eonqneror  could  have  been  weleomedwitk  more  joy  thiui 
the  dieconKfited  govenior.  All  the  natural  enthittiasm  oi  the 
Lrkh  heart,  and  that  lively,  inextinguiBhable  derotion,  whidi 
the  peq>le  have,  in  all  agea,  been  celebrated  for  lavishing 
npon  their  faivoiiritee  and  bene&ctora,  burst  forth  with  a  ge- 
neroQB  warmth.  They  thought  not  of  the  defeat  their  hero 
had  snetained — ^they  knew  he  needed  countenance,  support, 
and  followers,  and  these  they  resolved  to  give  promptly  and 
energetically.  While  a  parliament  in  England  attainted  him 
in  form,  and  prodaimed  his  adherents  rebels  and  traitors, 
another  parliament  in  Ireland  passed  an  Act  confirming  the 
pat^it,  by  which  the  king  had  made  him  lieutenant  of  that 
country,  and  declared  it  treason  to  imagine,  compass,  or  e&ct 
his  destruction  or  death.  The  king's  writ  was  sent  over  to 
seize  and  brii^  some  of  his  followers  to  justice,  Imt  the  autho- 
rity was  disregarded,  and  one  messenger,  an  agent  of  the  earl 
of  Ormonde,  who  ventured  to  act  upon  it,  was  seized,  tried, 
and  executed  as  a  traitor. 

This  devotion  was  triumphantly  rewarded.  A  fortunate 
diversion  in  the  duke's  iwour  r^ulted  from  the  battle  of 
Northampton,  in  which  his  partisans  were  victorious,  and  he 
took  his  departure  from  Ireland,  escorted  by  so  numerous 
a  throi^  of  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  that  the 
country  was  said  to  be  literally  drained  of  its  occupiers.  At 
the  h^d  of  this  body  he  readied  Lcmdon,  where  the  parlia- 
ment, awed  by  the  presence  of  his  party,  declarled  him  suc- 
ceasor  to  the  crown.  Thus  far  the  Irish  had  full  cause  to  be 
proud, — they  had  restored  their  benefactor  to  the  rights  of 
his  blood,  and  elevated  a  prince  to  the  throne. 

But  the  indomitable  Margaret  was  still  busily  (engaged. 
Sbe  roused  t^  beaten  friendi  ot  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
brought  together  a  force  in  the  North  of  Enghind,  which 
graw  so  rapidly  in  strength,  that  the  duke  found  it  neoea- 
aary  to  hasten  from  London  to  encountear  it*  The  Laur 
eastriaiiB  now  amounted  to  20,000,  while  the  York  party 
mustered  no  more  than  5,000,  principally  Irish.  Hoping  to 
joiercome  tiie  disadvantage  of  greater  nnmbera  by  superior 
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valour,  the  duke  gave  battle,  and  was  overwhelmed.  The  field 
bore  conclusive  testimony  to  the  gallant  spirit  by  which  he 
and  his  small  army  were  animated.  Scarcely  a  man  survived. 
So  utter  was  the  slaughter  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  that  for  years 
after,  their  lands  lay  unprotected ;  and  the  native  chieftains, 
taking  advantage  of  their  defenceless  state,  fell  upon  the  few 
who  still  occupied  them,  and  found  it  an  easy  matter  to 
compel  them  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  purchase  peace  on  any 
■terms. 

The  council  of  Ireland,  upon  recovering  from  the  consterna- 
tion produced  by  the  defeat  of  their  chivalry,  and  the  death  of 
their  hero,  proceeded  to  elect  a  chief  governor,  pending  the 
king's  pleasure,  as  it  was  termed.  True  to  the  spirit  by  which 
the  whole  country  had  been  so  vividly  animated,  their  choice 
fell  upon  Thomas,  earl  of  Kildare,  the  boldest  and  most 
active  member  of  the  York  party  in  Ireland.  He  was  in  many 
.respects  well  suited  to  hold  the  highest  post  at  such  a  junc- 
ture. Head  of  the  Oeraldines  of  Kildare,  and  nearly  as  pow- 
erful by  the  extent  and  value  of  his  possessions  as  his  cousin, 
the  Geraldine  of  Desmond,  he  was  particularly  distinguished 
by  rough  natural  talents,  and  a  hearty  courage,  that  imparted 
a  certain  air  of  dignity  to  its  wildest  excesses.  Taking  the 
lead  now  of  all  other  Irish  lords  in  directing  the  affiiirs  of  Ire- 
land, he  ran  one  of  those  terrific  careers,  such  as  the  race 
to  which  he  belonged  so  frequently  entered  upon — ^a  career 
insolent  and  irregular,  big  with  tragic  vicissitudes,  chequered 
by  repeated  reverses  and  elastic  recoveries — ^now  bright  with 
the  purple  and  gold  in  which  triumph  arrays  her  favourites 
— ^now  crimsoned  with  the  blood  by  which,  in  evil  days,  suc- 
cess is  achieved  and  upheld — and  now  dark  with  the  horrors 
of  failure,  disgrace,  and  punishment.  His  heirs  sustained 
his  character  and  position  for  a  long  period:  thus  the  his- 
tory of  one  family  again  becomes  the  history  of  the  whole 
country  for  full  a  century.  This  ascendancy  was  preceded  by 
a  short  and  unfortunate  interval,  during  which  a  kindred  Des^ 
mond  swayed  the  island. 

Edward  IV .,  upon  ascending  the  throne,  confirmed  Thomas, 
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earl  of  Kfldare,  in  his  office,  but  soon  after  gave  it  for  life  to 
his  own  brother,  Oeorge,  duke  of  Clarence.  The  latter  ap* 
pointed  Sir  Roland  Fitz-Eustace,  now  created  Lord  Portlester, 
as  his  deputy ;  but  he  was  soon  after  required  to  make  way  for 
Kildare^s  relative,  who  had  gained  a  singular  and  sanguinary 
advantage,  on  the  king's  behalf,  against  the  Butlers.  The 
cause  and  circumstances  of  this  quarrel  were  of  the  old  cha- 
racter. James,  fifth  earl  of  Ormonde,  created  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire in  the  English  peerage,  by  the  late  king,  had  been  seized 
and  summarily  beheaded,  as  a  rebel,  by  the  followers  of  the 
house  of  York.  His  brother,  and  heir,  Sir  John  Butler,  took  up 
arms  to  revenge  this  party  cause,  and  being  supported  by  some 
Irish  septs,  and  many  Lancastrian  fugitives  from  England, 
presented  so  formidable  an  array  to  the  deputy,  as  to  render  it 
prudent  for  the  latter  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Desmond.  This  was 
readily  granted :  it  was  a  point  of  family  honour  with  the  6e- 
raldine  to  fight  a  Butler  whenever  an  opportunity  ofiered. 
Desmond  marched  forth,  at  the  head  of  an  irregular  force, 
from  Shannatt  Castle,  where  he  maintained  his  barbaric  court. 
A  desultory  campaign  of  varying  fortunes  ensued,  until  the 
English  allies  of  Sir  John  Butler,  worn  out  by  the  harassing 
fatigues  of  a  service  carried  on  over  bogs  and  mountains, 
entreated  their  commander  to  try  their  valour  in  the  open 
field.  The  two  forces  met  near  Wexford — the  Oeraldines 
relying  on  their  spirit  and  numbers,  the  Butlers  on  English 
discipline  and  their  own  courage.  Here  the  strength  of  the 
Geraldines  proved  irresistible :  after  driving  their  enemies  from 
the  field,  they  proceeded  to  Kilkenny,  seized  and  plundered 
Ormonde's  castle  and  the  principal  towns  of  his  territory,  and 
oompelled  the  surviving  remnants  of  his  routed  retainers  to 
take  refuge  in  distant  forts  and  obscure  fastnesses.  It  was  to 
reward  this  sweeping  victory  of  the  house  of  York  over  the 
Lancastrians,  that  Desmond  was  nominated  lord  deputy..  But 
for  tliis  high  office  he  liad  few  befitting  qualities.  Hurried 
on  by  the  characteristic  ambition  of  the  absolute  palatine 
of  Desmond,  he  despised  the  proper  duties  of  a  royal  go- 
vernor, and  was  vain,  rash  and  impolitic.     His  first  en- 
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terprise  as  lord  deputy  was  mortifying.  The  native  septs 
invaded  Meath:  he  proceeded  to  repel  them,  and  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  rescued  by  a  steady  ally,  O'Ckmnor  of  Offlily. 
The  O'Briens  of  Thomond  next  provoked  his  arms,  and  he 
terminated  his  contest  with  that  fierce  band,  as  illegally  as  in* 
gloriously,  by  promising  to  pay  them  tribute.  In  less  formida- 
ble quarters  his  exactions  were  enormous,  and  his  plunder  of 
the  people  ruthless.  So  wild  and  lawless  was  his  career  of  ex- 
travagance, that  Sherwood,  bishop  of  Meath,  sent  emissaries  to 
England  to  complain  of  his  outrageous  government.  Desmond 
took  prompt  steps  to  counteract  this  attempt  to  subvert  his 
rule.  Calling  a  parliament  at  Wexford,  he  obtained  flattering 
testimonials  of  his  public  services,  and  leave  to  appoint  a  vice- 
regent,  while  he  repaired  to  defend  himself  before  the  king  in 
person.  On  this  mission  he  was  completely  successful,  and  felt 
so  grateful  for  the  reception  given  him  by  his  sovereign,  as  to 
cause  several  statutes  to  pass  in  the  next  parliament  he  sum- 
moned, for  the  better  defence  of  the  Pale,  for  the  improvement 
of  its  inhabitants,  both  in  manners  and  habits  of  life,  and  a 
closer  approximation  to  Englidi  institutions. 

Notwithstanding  these  grateful  measures,  the  innate  pride 
of  his  family  ere  long  precipitated  his  downfall.  The  king 
married  Elizabeth  Orey,  and  Desmond,  boastful  of  his  own 
high  descent,  indulged  in  some  contemptuous  remarks  upon 
her  majesty's  low  origin,  which  were  quickly  reported  at  the 
English  court.  Out  of  this  gossip,  as  we  are  told,  arose  the 
nomination  of  Tiptofb,  earl  of  Worcester,  as  lord  deputy,  who 
was  peremptorily  instructed  to  scrutinize  with  strictness  the 
acts  of  Desmond'^s  administration,  and  to  punish  with  severity 
any  charges  which  could  be  sustained  against  him.  A  parlia- 
ment was  soon  formed  to  meet  the  views  of  the  new  governor. 
They  began  their  work  with  an  act  against  paying  tribute  to 
the  Irish,  which  would  have  been  proper  enough,  if  many  of  its 
authors  had  not  made  themselves  notorious  by  their  violation 
of  its  principle.  They  proceeded  to  enact,  that  as  the  kings  of 
England  held  the  lordship  of  Ireland  by  grant  from  the  Hdy 
See,  all  archbishops  and  bishops  diould,  titter  a  monition  of  forty 
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days,  excommunicate  all  disloyal  subjects  as  heretics !  This 
d(me,  they  crowned  their  servile  labours  by  attunting  the  eads 
of  Kildare  and  Desmond,  with  E.  Plunket,  Esq.  Desmond, 
indignant  at  such  treatmait,  came  boldly  forward  to  face  the 
danger,  and  was  beheaded  without  trial !  Kildare  was  made 
prisoner,  but  contriving  to  escape  to  England,  profited  largely, 
either  by  the  force  of  his  appeal,  by  the  indignation  universally 
felt  at  the  violation  of  all  the  forms  of  justice  in  his  cousin's 
violent  death,  or  by  the  peculiar  effect,  which  had  so  often 
proved  irresistible  in  the  case  of  many  of  his  ancestors,  pro- 
duced upon  the  royal  mind  by  the  originality  of  his  appeaiv 
ance  and  address.  Not  only  were  his  titles  and  estates  re- 
stored, but  he  was  replaced  in  his  former  office  of  lord  deputy ; 
while  Tiptoft,  doomed  to  suffer  the  fate  which  has  so  com- 
monly and  so  justly  befallen  the  creatures  of  tyrannical  power, 
returned  to  England  discomfited  and  discontented,  and  there 
jmning  a  new  conspiracy,  soon  after  lost  his  own  life  as  he  had 
taken  the  life  of  Desmond. 

Kildare  signalized  his  second  administration  by  an  act  of  no 
mean  political  ability.  He  founded  a  military  order,  called 
the  Fraternity  of  St.  George,  consisting  of  the  great  landowners 
of  the  Pale,  and  a  chosen  body  of  knights,  esquires,  and  archers, 
amongst  whom  thirteen  persons  of  the  highest  ccmsequence  in 
the  four  counties  of  Kildare,  Dublin,  Meath  and  Argial,  took 
the  lead.  The  earl  himself.  Lord  Portlester,  and  his  brother, 
Sir  E.  !Flt2^Eustace,  stood  for  the  first ;  Lord  Howth,  Sir  R. 
Dowdal,  and  the  mayor  of  Dublin  for  the  second ;  Lord  Gor- 
manstown,  Edward  and  Robert  Plunket,  and  Robert  Taaf 
fbr  the  third ;  Sir  Lawrence  Taaf,  Richard  Bellew,  and  the 
mayor  of  Drogheda  for  the  last.  They  were  to  assemble  tab- 
nuaOy  on  St.  George's  day,  to  express  their  zeal  for  the  Eng- 
hdi  government,  and  to  choose  their  captain,  who  was  to  have 
a  train  of  120  mounted  archers,  and  40  other  horsemen,  each 
with  an  attendant.  For  the  support  of  this  troop  the  frater- 
nity received  authority  to  levy  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  oa 
all  merchandize  sold  in  Ireland,  except  hides,  and  any  goods  be- 
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longing  to  the  freemen  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda.  The  avowed 
objects  of  this  institution  were  the  defence  of  the  Pale  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  English  interest ;  but  its  i*eal  purport  was 
the  muster  of  an  array  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  native  Irish, 
and  also  to  control  the  king's  government.  Had  the  founder 
of  this  body  been  allowed  sufficient  time  to  train  it  to  the 
different  uses  it  seems  to  have  been  calculated  to  render,  his 
ambitious  authority,  fortified  by  so  formidable  a  sustaming 
force,  might  have  long  endured  supreme ;  but  his  plans  were 
interrupted.  While  he  was  acting  in  Ireland,  John  Butler, 
heir  to  the  last  attainted  earl  of  Ormonde,  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  antagonism  which  had  always  distracted  the  two 
Eunilies,  was  recommending  himself  to  the  royal  friendship, 
and  undermining  his  rival's  influence  at  the  English  court. 
Backed  in  this  artful  line  of  conduct  by  the  complaints  of  un- 
principled abuses  and  cruel  wrongs  which  never  ceased  to  pour 
from  Ireland,  and  by  the  vacillation  which  never  failed  to 
accompany  the  English  policy,  he  ultimately  effected  the 
appointment  of  Sherwood,  bishop  of  Meath,  as  lord  deputy. 
The  bishop  was  Kildare's  personal  enemy,  and  therefore  Or- 
monde's friend.  Summoning  without  delay  one  of  those  fac- 
tious parliaments  ever  ready  to  meet  when  extreme  measures 
were  to  be  carried,  he  repealed  the  acts  of  attainder  against 
Ormonde,  and  gave  him  back  the  earldom  and  estates  enjoyed 
by  his  ancestors. 

This  sudden  change  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  con- 
fusion :  in  all  quarters  the  family  feud  of  the  Butlers  and 
Oeraldines  raged  with  desperate  fury ;  in  vain  the  king  com- 
missioned the  archbishop  of  Armagh  to  act  as  a  mediator,  and 
compose  the  general  discord ;  no  law,  authority,  or  dominion, 
but  those  of  arms  and  brute  force,  prevailed,  when,  fortunately 
for  all  parties,  Ormonde,  impelled  either  by  remorse  or  devo- 
tion, proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Soon  after  his 
departure  Kildare  died,  leaving  the  Geraldines  evidently  pre- 
dominant both  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  his  son  Gerald,  the 
eighth  earl,  became  deputy. 
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Ere  longy  Edward  felt  the  usual  distrust  at  the  administra- 
tion of  an  Irish  deputy,  and  sent  over  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Grey,  to  assume  that  oflBce.  It  was  now  that  the  haughty 
chieftain  of  Kildare,  displaying  at  its  full  height  the  ascen- 
dancy acquired  by  his  father,  rivalled  his  kindred  of  Desmond 
in  the  temerity  of  his  proceedings  and  his  unlimited  contempt 
for  king  and  laws.  He  led  the  Irish  lords  to  except  to  the 
form  of  the  king's  appointment,  and  then  flatly  refused  to 
obey  the  royal  letter  in  which  it  was  given.  Grey,  neverthe- 
less, proceeded  to  act  upon  his  commission,  at  which  Kildare, 
nothing  daunted,  continued  his  own  office,  and  summoned  and 
prorogued  parliaments  as  if  still  the  unremoved  and  undisputed 
representative  of  the  crown.  There  were  now,  therefore,  two 
lords  deputies,  and  two  parliaments ;  and  both  of  them  were 
making  laws  and  carrying  them  into  execution.  Portlester, 
the  chancellor,  supported  Kildare,  and  carried  the  mace  before 
him ;  while  Keating,  the  turbulent  prior  of  Kilmainham,  and 
constable  of  Dublin  Castle,  fortified  the  walk  against  Lord 
Grey,  and  repelled  him  from  the  gates  by  force  of  arms. 
Grey's  parliament  annulled  the  acts  passed  by  Kildare's  body, 
and  cancelled  the  great  seal  retuned  by  Portlester. 

While  this  contention  was  still  raging,  the  duke  of  Clarence 
died ;  and  King  Edward  giving  the  succession  to  the  duke's 
son,  George,  an  infant,  declared  Lord  Grey  his  deputy.  The 
(^position  parliament  met  this  appointment  by  a  counter- 
proceeding.  They  assembled  together  boldly,  styling  them- 
selves his  nugesty's  council,  and  unanimously  elected  Kildare 
as  his  deputy. 

Worn  out,  at  length,  by  this  obstinate  resistance,  and  the 
general  turmoil  created  by  it,  Edward  summoned  Kildare, 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  others,  to  explain  matters  before 
him,  and  take  his  own  instructions  as  to  their  future  conduct. 
At  about  the  same  time  Lord  Grey  returned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Gormanstown.  This  latter  step  pleased  Kil- 
dare's party,  for  Gormanstown  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Fraternity  of  St.  George,  who  were  plainly  bent  upon  making 
Ireland  their  own. 
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KOdare  experienced  the  usual  success  at  court.  Either  his 
excuses  appeared  so  £ur,  or  his  power  seemed  so  formidabie, 
that  it  was  deemed  useless  to  continue  the  altercation  with 
him.  Young  Clar^ice  had  died,  and  his  brother  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  was  now  lord  lieutenant.  To  him  Kildare  was 
declared  deputy  for  four  years,  and  allowed  a  train  of  140 
horsemen,  and  a  maintenance  of  <£500  a  year ;  and  if  the  Irish 
revenue  should  prove  unequal  to  t^e  payment  of  the  mon^, 
the  deficiency  was  to  be  made  good  in  England.  No  victory 
was  given  to  either  of  the  rival  parliaments.  A  selecticm  of  the 
statutes  passed  by  each  was  made,  and  these  it  was  determined 
to  re-enact  in  a  new  parliament,  with  an  unobjectionable  title. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  now  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  which,  if 
not  unprecedented,  had  never  been  surpassed.  The  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  Edward,  and  the  powers  expressly  vested  in 
him  by  the  parliament,  which  he  convoked,  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  given  him  during  his  recent  visit  to  England — 
and  which  he  seems  to  have  fairly  observed — made  him  even 
more  than  king.  He  ruled  absolutely  within  the  Pale  by  the 
royal  authority,  and  out  of  it  by  the  respect,  denied  to  other 
English  lords,  but  yielded  to  his  office  by  the  native  Irish.  In- 
consistent as  Kildare's  observance  of  the  royal  advice  and  plear 
sure  may  at  a  first  glance  appear,  it  agreed  perfectly  with  the 
policy  which  he,  his  party  and  predecessors,  had  always  acted 
upon.  As  it  was  their  main  object  to  be  the  actual  govemoss 
of  the  country,  a  colourable  subordination  to  England  was  not 
disagreeable  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  suited  their  scheme 
to  yield  to  that  authority,  when  they  were  enabled,  by  so  doing, 
to  establish  one  still  more  absolute.  The  men  who  enjoyed 
frequent  opportunities  to  commit  enormous  abuses,  without 
being  rebuked  or  punished,  could  not  always  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  crown :  they  would  even  yield  occa- 
sionally to  encroachments  upon  their  own  rights,  while  pri- 
vileged to  encroach  still  more  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

In  this  unusual  i^te  of  high  interest  at  the  English  court, 
and  strong  influence  over  both  races  in  Ireland,  Kildare  con- 
tinued to  govern  without  interruption  during  the  remainder  of 
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tlie  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  during  the  short  reign  of  Edward  Y., 
and  the  usurpation  of  Richard  III.  He  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
too  powerful  to  be  interfered  with  or  removed.  It  was  upon 
this  oonyiction,  no  doubt,  that  Henry  VII.,  notwithstanding 
lus  strong  attachment  to  his  own  house  of  Lancaster,  retained 
Kildare  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  government.  A  similar 
feeling  had  led  the  accomplished  Ormonde,  when  recovering 
the  English  title  of  earl  of  Wiltshire,  held  by  his  father,  and 
obtaining  a  seat  at  the  privy  council,  to  abandon  the  troubled 
theatre  of  Irish  contention,  and  confine  his  residence  to 
England.  Kildare  thus  stood  single  and  supreme.  But  pofi- 
tical  appointments,  when  they  do  not  rest  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  confidence  between  the  patron  and  the  servant,  and 
are  only  recommended  by  the  suggestions  of  expediency,  are 
of  an  uncertain  tenure. 

Rimiours  of  insurrection,  and  intimations  of  conspiracy  in 
Ireland,  began  to  be  busily  circulated  through  the  English 
court,  all  pointing  to  a  romantic  tale  of  the  esciq>e  of  one  of 
the  diildren  of  Richard,  duke  of  Yoric,  from  the  hands  of 
aasassins  in  the  Tower,  who  was  to  appear  in  Ireland  at  the 
head  of  the  old  friends  of  his  ancestry.  By  degrees  the  story 
gained  ground^  and  so  moved  the  king,  that  he  called  upon 
Kildare  to  appear  and  render  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
country.  The  lord  deputy,  however,  seems  to  have  been  fully 
apprised  of  the  difierence  between  the  characters  of  Ed- 
ward lY.  and  Henry  YIL,  and  to  have  apprehended  that  the 
invitation  might  be  an  artifice  contrived  to  destroy  him.  In 
this  difficulty  he  imitated  the  example,  now  centuries  old, 
aet  by  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  ancestors,  Raymond  le 
Oros.  Convoking  his  barons  formally  together,  he  laid  the 
royal  mandate  before  them^  with  an  expression  of  his  anxious 
derire  to  obey  it.  Agidnst  such  a  step  the  council  remon- 
strated in  form,  upon  the  ground  that  the  government  would 
be  perilled,  if  the  lord  deputy  should  leave  the  country.  Henry 
ttther  felt,  or  afiected  to  be,  satisfied  with  the  excuse,  and 
Kildare  was  not  long  in  affording  overt  proof  of  disloyalty. 
Lambert  Simnel  reached  Ireland,  and,  after  having  been  en- 
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tei^Ained  by  the  deputy  with  sovereign  pomp,  was  proclaimed 
king  in  Dublin,  and  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral.  Parliar 
ment  was  summoned  to  appear  before  him,  under  the  title  of 
Edward  VI.,  when  the  arrival  of  some  German  troops  to  aid 
his  cause,  raised  the  hopes  of  his  sanguine  partisans  to  so  high 
a  pitch,  that  they  determined  to  invade  England. 

Two  brothers,  of  the  house  of  Fitzgerald,  were  despatched 
to  lead  their  fellow  countrymen, -who,  ere  long,  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  royal  army  at  Stoke,  near  Newark.  The  high 
and  ardent  passion  with  which  the  Irish  cherished  the  house 
of  York,  was  displayed  upon  that  field  with  unabated  vigour. 
Though  opposed  by  superior  numbers,  and  more  lightly 
armed,  the  victory  was  long  doubtful.  Driven  from  their 
position  they  rallied,  charged  anew,  and  when  again  beaten, 
died  almost  to  a  man  upon  the  spot  rather  than  seem  to 
abandon  the  White  Rose  in  flight. 

Henry  not  only  pardoned  this  daring  act  of  rebellion  in 
the  lord  deputy,  but  continued  him  in  his  office.  It  was  not 
generosity  nor  mercy  that  dictated  this  forbearance,  but 
caution.  He  felt  that  he  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
act  as  he  desired  with  perfect  security.  He  still  required 
the  strength  of  the  English  settler  to  keep  the  oppressed 
natives  in  subjection ;  and  he  prudently  resolved  to  bide  a 
better  time.  A  royal  deputation  traversed  from  Kinsale  to 
Dublin,  and  received  afresh,  as  subjects,  all  those  who  gave 
assurance  of  their  repentance  by  swearing  fealty.  Kildare 
held  back  awhile,  and  sought  to  evade  the  oath ;  but  he  ulti- 
mately took  it  upon  the  consecrated  host.  Soon  after  he  re- 
paired to  Greenwich  with  other  lords,  and  did  homage  to  the 
king  in  person.  Henry  entertained  the  party  with  ostenta- 
tious magnificence,  but  indulged  in  a  piece  of  contemptuous 
revenge,  by  producing  the  mock  King  Simnel  to  his  late  ad- 
mirers in  the  character  of  a  scullion  from  the  royal  kitchen 
serving  the  sideboard. 

New  dangers  at  length  compelled  the  king  to  propound 
measures  for  an  improved  system  of  government.  In  the  year 
1493  Perkin  Warbeck  made  his  appearance  at  Cork  in  the 
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character  of  Richard  PlaDtagenet,  and  was  hailed  forthwith 
by  the  earl  of  Desmond.  Before  there  was  time,  however, 
for  active  hostilities,  Perkin  was  invited  into  France,  and 
hastened  to  consult  the  more  powerful  ally. 

Such  was  the  juncture  at  which  Henry  resolved  to  place 
the  royal  authority  in  Ireland  upon  a  new  footing.  So  little 
had  the  course  of  action  tolerated  by  his  predecessors  either 
weakened  the  strength  of  the  native  Irish,  or  extended  the 
English  power,  that,  in  an  old  tract,  entitled  ^^  Pandarus  sive 
Salus  Populi,"  there  were  now  enumerated  no  less  than  sixty 
districts,  each  held  by  an  independent  native  chieftain,  upon 
a  mixed  scheme  of  government,  partly  made  up  of  ancient 
usages,  and  partly  the  will  of  the  actual  ruler.  The  king- 
doms and  larger  native  principalities  had  long  ceased  to  exist 
in  form  or  substance,  but  in  their  stead  remained  the  nu- 
merous small  fragments,  into  which  they  had  been  broken  up, 
each  opposing  its  sharp  and  uneven  edges  in  every  direction 
to  the  progress  of  peace  and  consolidation.  Such  was  the 
state  of  a  large  portion  of  the  country  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  after  its  connection  with  England.  In  several 
others  the  barons  and  principal  settlers  had  given  up  English 
customs  and  institutions,  and  adopted  by  degrees  the  language 
and  many  of  the  worst  peculiarities  of  Irish  society  and  juris- 
prudence. When  their  followers  were  numerous  and  active, 
no  enterprise  was  too  bold  for  their  arms;  and  when  they 
were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  afiairs,  they  passed, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  creatures  in  the  miscalled 
parliaments  of  the  period,  such  statutes  as  a  sense  of  interest 
or  a  spirit  of  revenge  happened  to  dictate. 

The  eifects  of  an  example  so  easily  imitated  were  con- 
spicuously developed.  The  heads  of  the  old  Irish  principali- 
ties bearded  the  English  nobility  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Pale,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  treated  independently  for 
war  and  peace :  they  had  been  as  little  reduced  to  subjection 
as  the  English  lords  to  order.  Baron  Finglas,  Sir  J.  Davies, 
Dr.  Leland,  and  writers  of  equal  authority,  dwell  with  signi- 
ficant regret,  while  relating  the  affairs  of  this  period,  upon  the 
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jredueed  and  narraw  limits  of  the  English  Pale,  and  they 
dilate  upon  the  fitet  as  evidence  of  the  decay  of  the  Englidi 
interest :  but  a  broad  line  of  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  in 
every  view  of  the  Pale  between  the  Engliah  interest  in  Irdand 
and  the  dominions  of  the  crown.  We  shall  generally  be  cor^ 
rect  enough  when  we  speak  of  the  limits  of  the  Pale  as  the 
bounds  of  the  royal  authority.  They  w^re  not,  however,  the 
confines  of  the  English  possessions  or  English  influence.  The 
Pale  was  for  ages  no  more  than  the  extent  of  territory  over 
which  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  day  exercised  positive  juris- 
diction, and  the  Idng'^s  judges  went  circuit  regularly.  The 
IRngligh  interest  had  a  very  different  range,  embracing  the 
lands,  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  Desmonds  in  Munster, 
and  the  Butlers  in  Tipperary,  and  other  barons,  such  as  those 
of  Lixnaw  in  Kary,  who,  however  anxious  to  withdraw  thdr 
persons  and  their  castles  from  the  power  of  the  crown,  always 
hdd  themselves  not  only  distinct  from  but  superior  to  the 
party  of  the  natives.  These  m^i  stretched  out  their  feudal 
and  palatinal  pretensions  bcddly,  and  maintained  them  at  the 
highest  pitch.  At  all  times,  therefore,  when  considering  ibe 
Englifth  interest  in  Ireland,  we  should  not  confine  our  obaer- 
vaticm  to  the  ext^it  of  the  king's  acknowledged  dominions, 
but  include  the  possessions  of  all  the  English  settlers  and  their 
descendants. 

But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  ot  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  degree  of  its  dependance  upon  the  crown  of  England,  it 
will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  ample  room  was  to  be  found 
for  improvemait  in  both  respects.  The  proceedings  adopted 
by  Henry  VII.  partook  of  the  character  for  tal^it  awarded 
to  him  by  most  historians.  The  first  step  was  to  choose  an 
^^ient  governor;  the  next  to  send  over  with  him  a  force 
sufficient  to  command  respect ;  and  the  third  to  appoint  new 
men  as  the  best  instruments  for  carrying  out  Hie  reforms 
now  at  length  to  be  seriously  undertaken.  In  Sir  Edwavd 
Poynings,  who  landed  in  1494,  and  whose  name  continued 
so  long  conqncuons  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  Henry 
Ibond  a  deputy  eminently  qualified,  both  in  the  fidd  and 
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at  the  council  taUe,  to  raider  the  new  era  effective,  aad 
to  subdue  the  oligarchy,  whose  dominion  had  so  long  been 
equally  insulting  to  the  throne  and  oppressive  to  the  peq>le. 
Poynings  arrived  with  a  force  of  1,000  men,  with  a  new  lord 
chancellor,  the  lushop  of  Bangor ;  a  new  lord  treasurer,  Sir 
Hu^  Conway ;  and  a  train  of  English  lawyers,  who  dis^ 
placed  the  former  judges. 

Although  disposed  to  think  &vourably  of  the  policy  now 
xescnrted  to,  we  cannot  withdraw  bom  observation  the  many 
pdnts  in  which  it  was  unsuitable.  The  (Jan,  abstractedly 
taken,  was  well  calculated  to  realize  the  aid  proposed — if 
it  could  have  been  {nromptly  reduced  to  praotice.  Its  great 
defect  lay  in  tiie  difficulty  of  working  it.  The  overgrown 
power  of  the  barons  stood  every  where  in  the  way,  and  im- 
peded its  action.  Poyning  began  pn^Mrly  enough  with  active 
measures.  The  0*Hanloiis  had  taken  up  arms  in  the  North, 
and  he  marched  against  them.  But  no  sooner  had  he  left 
the  seat  of  government,  than  Kildare's  brother  seized  and 
fortified  the  castle  of  Carlow.  This  diversion  upon  the  part 
of  the  English  interest  compelled  the  deputy  to  conclude 
a  treaty  in  haste  with  the  Irish  insurgents,  and  return  to  the 
Pale.  Making  ELildare  prisoner  upon  a  charge  of  complicity 
in  the  brother's  designs,  he  laid  siege  to  Carlow  Castle,  and  in 
a  week  obtained  its  surrend^" — ^upon  formal  articles,  however, 
which  placed  punishmoit  and  examjde  out  of  his  reach. 

In  fourteen  monUis  after  his  arrival,  the  lord  deputy  sum- 
moned, at  Drogheda,  the  parliament,  which  passed,  amongst 
other  statutes,  the  well-known  ^^  Poynings'  Uw.""  The  chief  of 
these  enactments  were,  1st.  An  act  authorizing  the  treasurer 
of  Ireland  to  make  officers  account  in  England  for  the  receipts 
of  the  king's  revenues.  2.  The  chancellor,  treasurer,  judges, 
and  all  officers  were  to  be  appointed,  not  as  heretofore,  for  life, 
but  during  the  king's  {Measure.  3.  The  acts  of  every  future 
parliament  were  to  be  first  apj^roved  by  the  king  and  council, 
in  Englandy^and  only  proposed  in  Irdand  when  certified  under 
the  stamp  of  the  Seal  of  England.  4.  All  English  statutes 
provisors  to  Borne  wefe  to  be  executed  in  Ireland. 
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The  i^tutes  of  Kilkenny  were  confirmed^  except  that  against 
the  use  of  the  Irish  language,  which  had  now  become  so  ge- 
neral in  the  English  settlements,  that  it  was  tolerated  of  neces- 
sity. 5.  No  store  of  military  ordnance  was  to  be  kept  in  any 
house  or  garrison  without  a  license  from  the  deputy.  6.  Bom 
Englishmen  only  were  to  be  constables  of  castles.  7.  A  better 
custody  was  provided  of  the  records  of  the  earldoms  of  March, 
Connaught,  Trim,  and  Ulster.  8.  Lords  of  parliament  were 
ordered  to  appear  in  robes,  as  in  England.  9.  No  peace  or 
war  was  to  be  made  without  a  license  from  the  chief  governor. 
10.  The  new  manner  of  coine  and  livery  was  abolished,  and 
the  rate  declared  at  which  soldiers  in  time  of  hostility  should 
pay  for  meat  and  drink.  11.  Family  war-cries  were  forbid- 
den, as  Cromaboo,  the  battle-shout  or  warison  of  the  Gleral- 
dines,  Butleraboo  of  the  Ormondes,  Lambhlaideraboo  of  the 
O'Briens.  12.  All  statutes  made  in  England  for  the  common 
weal  were  to  be  accepted  and  executed  in  Ireland,  and  the 
acts  of  the  parliament  held  at  Drogheda  by  Lord  Gormans- 
town  were  repealed. 

Comprehensive  as  was  this  series  of  statutes,  and  indicative 
of  deliberate  reflection  and  superior  intelligence,  the  capital 
omission  in  them  of  all  mention  of  the  people  of  the  country 
ought  not  to  escape  our  notice  or  our  censure.  In  all  his  pro- 
visions, Poynings  never  once  seems  to  have  regarded  the  con»- 
munity  governed  by  the  English  as  proper  objects  for  legislation. 
By  giving  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers  in  England  a  decisive 
voice  in  the  direction  of  Irish  affiiirs,  and  by  insisting  that  every 
law  should  be  approved  in  England,  and  ratified  in  Ireland, 
before  it  became  binding — he  believed  that  a  master-key 
had  been  found  to  unlock  the  rusty  bolts  of  the  king's  go- 
vernment. And  perhaps,  if  the  scheme  devised  could  have 
been  brought  into  active  operation,  it  might  have  availed  in 
some  degree  to  mitigate  the  anarchy  and  desolation,  which 
had  imparted  so  harsh  and  dismal  a  character  to  the  history  of 
the  connection  between  the  two  countries.  But  when  political 
evils  happen  to  be  the  growth  of  ages,  the  lapse  of  ages  is  ge- 
nerally required  to  eradicate  them.     In  the  instance  before  us. 
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at  least,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Poynings,  having  passed  his  acts  and  dismissed  his  parliament, 
divided  the  administration  of  civil  and  military  aflBurs  between 
different  officers,  and  pronounced  his  work  perfect.  Returning 
dien  to  England  with  the  reputation  of  having  reduced  the 
barons  to  order,  and  firmly  established  the  king^s  government, 
he  received  the  order  of  the  Garter  as  a  reward  for  his  services! 

Before  he  departed,  however,  Perkin  Warbeck,  led  by  Des- 
mond, marched  to  besiege  Waterford ;  while  the  Butlers,  im- 
pelled by  their  double  hatred  of  the  Geraldines  and  the  White 
Rose,  advanced  to  relieve  the  city.  Upon  this,  Perkin  betook 
himself  to  Scotland,  and  the  Lancastrians,  denouncing  Kildare 
as  a  party  implicated  in  the  treason  of  his  kinsman  Desmond, 
pressed  the  deputy  to  hand  him  over  for  summary  execution. 
Poyning  was  satisfied  to  send  the  earl  a  prisoner  to  Henry. 
The  issue  of  this  proceeding  was  singular.  When  admitted 
after  some  time  to  confront  his  accusers  in  the  royal  presence, 
Kildare  carried  his  cause  triumphantly,  by  that  mixture  of 
frankness  and  confidence,  the  novelty  of  which  had  proved  so 
often  irresdstible  in  the  persons  of  several  of  his  ancestors. 
Treating  his  accusers,  who  dealt  in  generalities,  surmises,  and 
suspicions,  with  the  sternness  of  a  superior,  as  if  still  in  Ire- 
land, and  on  his  own  domain ;  he  appeared  to  Henry  in  no 
req>ect  the  subtle  and  dark  conspirator  he  had  been  repre- 
sented, but  a  blunt  artless  man ;  unrefined,  it  was  true,  yet 
anoere  and  unaflfocted ;  easy  in  his  demeanour,  and  nothing 
daunted  by  ihe  charge  brought  against  him  or  the  royal  pre- 
sence. The  king  warned  him  to  provide  himself  with  able 
counsel,  as  he  feared  his  case  ^*  might  requfare  no  less.**^ — **  That 
I  will,"  replied  the  earl,  quickly  seizing  the  royal  hand,  "  and 
the  very  ablest  in  the  land — I  will  have  no  less  than  your  high- 
ness; you  shall  be  my  counsel  against  these  saucy  fellows.'' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  accusations,  we  cannot  pass  the  well- 
known  anecdote  as  to  sacrilege,  by  burning,  in  one  of  his 
lawless  excursions,  the  cathedral  of  Gashel  to  the  ground. 
*^  Yea,"  said  Kildare,  cutting  short  the  tedious  detail  of  evi- 
dence,  **  I  did  set  fire  to  the  church ;   but  I  thought  the 
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Uahq>  bad  ti^a  in  it."^  Tte  rimidieity  of  this  avowal  waa 
IftiM  wHh  a  about  of  laD|^itor5  in  the  nudat  o!  wbiob  <^  ae^ 
fmers  avenred,  tiiat  *'all  Ireland  ooidd  not  govern  tbia  oarL" 
To  thia,  pleaaed  perbapa  witb  an  opportunity  of  oloaing  an  ex- 
teaprdinary  ao^ie  with  a  display  of  his  own  wit,  Henry  re* 
torted,  '^Tbia  ead,  then,  ah^  govern  all  Irekuid;"  and  be 
tc^t  his  woid :  Kildare  waa  ireatcnred  to  bia  estate  and  Imh 
nma^f  and  niade  lord  deputy.  Peamcmd^  at  bis  reconunendar 
tion,  was  pardoned ;  and  the  govennnent  of  Ireland  proceed- 
ing in  the  old  spirits  the  improved  enactments  of  Poynings 
were  wholly  disrcigarded.  Kildare,  however,  made  his  admi- 
niatration  efifective  after  bia  own  fashion.  His  name,  we  are 
told,  was  terrible  to  the  Irish  enemy,  and  formidable  to  the 
ISnglish  rebel.  Every  Irishman  who  appeared  in  arms,  waa 
bunted  down  with  unremitting  vigilance  and  unrdentipg  ae- 
varity.  In  Thomond,  Waterford,  and  Ulster,  he  foi^t  and 
conquered.  In  a  word,  bis  pre-aniuenoe  was  so  complete,  that 
Ireland  seemed  to  be  held  by  England  wholly  through  hinL 
Henry  rewarded  bis  exploits  by  making  him  a  Knight  of  the 
Qarter. 

The  extent  of  Kildare's  power  is  furUier  di£|>Iayed  by  the 
alliances  be  contracted  toir  his  £eunily,  which  comprised  idl  inr 
terests.  GiviAg  one  daughter  to  Piers  Butler,  the  rival  of 
James,  eari  of  Ormonde,  be  divided  the  family  of  his  foea. 
Piers,  emboldened  by  his  connection  with  the  G^raldine,  slew 
James,  and  stepped  into  bia  power  and  possessicms.  Other 
dai^bters  wea*e  married  to  Irish  chieftains — as  Maoarty» 
prince  oi  Carbeiy,  and  O'Donel,  lord  of  Tyrconnel  and  all 
Donegal.  The  case  of  one  of  his  grandcbil^en,  daAighter  dT 
Pi^rs  Buder,*  now  eai4  of  Ormonde,  and  wife  of  Ulick  Burke 
of  Clanrickarde,  the  great  lord  of  Gonnaught,  may  be  referred 
to  ae  affording  conclusive  proof  that  the  new  Knight  of  the 

*  Leland,  and  others  after  him,  say  that  Ulick  Clanrickarde's  wife  was 
Kildare's  daughter ;  but,  according  to  the  pedigree  of  the  De  Burg  famify, 
in  Archdale's  edition  of  Lo^ge,  (voL  iv.  p.  21,)  Uliok  de  Buig,  firtt 
earl  of  Clanrickarde,  had  only  one  wife,  Margaret,  daujghter  of  Piers,  eighth 
earl  of  Ormonde,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Gerald,  dghth  earl  of  Kilonre, 
^roLiv.  p.  21). 
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6arter  aiill  i^gwded  the  piv&auDi&st  of  Irelmid  as  a  fanchd 
.poaaesaioii,  and  not  a  piiblie  trust.  La^  CSannokarde,  iS- 
tceated  Iff  her  husband,  applied  for  help  to  her  father.  Tl« 
interests  of  government,  says  Leland,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  £Mn%  quarrel.  Kildare,  nerertheless,  todc  the  field  on 
ins  grand>daughter's  behalf^  as  if  engaged  on  the  kii^*s  ae^ 
vioe,  in  aU  the  state  of  a  chief  govemor,  and  with  the  usual 
attfflidants  of  hs  court.  The  lords  of  the  Pale  and  the  O'Neib 
nnd  other  Irish  septs,  alliss  asud  followers  of  the  Geraldinea, 
flocked  to  his  standard.  On  the  other  side,  the  Burkes,  sum> 
moning  the  O'Briens  to  their  aid,  (^K^red  a  determined  re- 
aistaiioe.  These  forces  met  at  Knocktow,  near  Oalway,  where 
the  deputy  gMned  a  decisive  victory  €»ver  the  ^  English  rebel 
and  Irish  enemy''  united  together.  With  the  exception  of 
scnne  of  the  O'Neils  in  Ulster,  and  the  O'Briens  in  Thonumd, 
Idiere  w^re  nene  who  now  disclaimed  allegiance ;  and  we  may 
judge  cf  the  spirit  of  the  times  by  the  observation  of  Lord 
6<»man^ownat  the  dose  of  this  battle.  ^'  Now  we  have  slain 
our  enemies ;  but  to  o<»nplete  the  good  deed  we  should  get  rid 
of  our  Irish  friends." 

Thus  triumphant  in  all  quarters,  st31  retaining  the  undi- 
minished ocMifidence  of  the  English  crown,  and  continued  as 
chirf  govemmr  by  H^iry  VIII.,  Gerald,  the  eighth  and  great- 
-est  earl  of  Kildare>  took  suddenly  sick,  and  died  September  8, 
1513.  The  consternation  |nroduced  by  this  event  was  esc- 
tr^ne.  The  army  disbanded  of  its  own  accord;  and  the  go^ 
vomment,  ao^  long  dependent  upon  him  alone,  was  left  as  it 
were  without  d^ence  or  stipport. 

The  council,  disregaording  Poyning's  statutes,  which  macb 
the'  treflBaner  lord  deputy  under  such  circumstances,  quickly 
deeted  Gendd,  ninth  eari  of  Kildare,  to  the  vacant  office : 
their  choice  was  confiioned  l^  Henry  YIII.  Animated  by 
)all  hiS'  £Ediier's  boldness  amd  irritabUity,  the  new  governor 
.proved  neaiiy  as  potent,  but  hx  less  fortunate.  Pursuing 
4lie  exaBq)le  nnder  vAmki  he  had  been  reared,  of  keeping 
jtk  IridL  in  sutgection,.by  waging  constant  war  against  theia, 
he  recommended  himself  highly  in  the  earlier  part  (rf  His 
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career  to  the  favour  of  his  sovereigiii  and  received  as  his  re- 
compense a  patent  grant  of  the  customs  and  other  profitis 
arising  out  of  the  ports  of  Strangford  and  Ardglass,  in  the 
county  of  Down. 

But  though  he  strengthened  himself  with  an  English 
interest,  by  marrying  the  marquis  of  Dorset's  daughter,  and 
gratified  Henry  by  attending  with  a  wild  retinue  at  the 
"  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  he  found  his  vigilant  rivafe 
of  the  house  of  Ormonde  still  vexing  and  undermining  his 
supremacy.  His  father  had  thought  to  allay  that  etemid 
feud  by  matrying  his  daughter  Margaret  to  Piers,  the 
eighth  earl ;  and  further,  by  going  to  war,  as  already  re- 
lated, with  Ulick  de  Burg,  to  resent  his  ill-treatment  of  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Ormonde  by  that  marriage.  The  present 
lord  deputy  accordingly  was  Lady  Ormonde's  nephew:  her 
husband,  however,  was  not  the  less  the  foe  of  the  Geraldine  in 
Ireland,  and  his  censor  at  the  English  court.  Wolsey  was 
now  at  the  height  of  his  power ;  and  Ormonde,  by  paying  court 
to  the  great  cardinal,  sought  to  influence  the  administration  of 
afiairs  in  Ireland,  and  ultimately  to  supplant  Kildare.  In  this 
part  he  had  considerable,  but  not  complete,  success.  Ormonde 
was  at  the  head  of  the  government  twice  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  on  both  occasions  was  constrained  to  make 
way  for  his  overbearing  competitor.  Thrice  was  the  hardy 
Geraldine  summoned  to  England  to  vindicate  his  conduct — 
twice  imprisoned  in  the  Tower — ^and  thrice  declared  lord 
deputy.  On  the  last  of  these  occadons  bis  exaltation  appeared 
to  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  Allying  himself  to  the  Irish 
chiefs  by  the  marriage  of  two  daughters  with  O'Connor  and 
O'Carroll,  respectively  styled  dynasts  of  OflUy  and  Ely  O'Car- 
roll,  a  third  native  and  kinsman.  Con  O'NeU  of  Ulster,  car- 
ried the  'Sword  of  state  at  his  inauguration.  Thus  hailed  with 
the  joint  acclamations  of  the  Irish  chieftains  and  the  lords  of 
the  Pale,  and  freed  by  the  downfall  of  Wolsey  from  his 
weightiest  enemy  at  the  English  court,  he  gave  way  to  dis- 
plays of  power  so  wild  and  excesrive,  as  to  leisd  to  a  suspicion 
of  his  insanity. 
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A  strong  and  determined  party  was  soon  formed  to  bring 
his  rule  to  an  end.  All^i,  the  lord  chancellor;  his  con- 
nection, Piers  Butler,  who,  haying  resigned  the  title  of 
Ormonde  to  Queen  Ann  Bullen's  father,  was  now  earl  of 
Ossory ;  and  others,  sent  a  deputation  to  London  with  a  heavy 
catalogue  of  specific  ofifences,  at  which  the  king  took  fire,  and 
ordered  the  earl  to  appear  before  him  in  terms  so  peremptory 
tiiat  he  feared  to  disobey.  At  this  point  he  seems  not  to  have 
apprehended  the  particular  fate  by  which  he  was  overtaken. 
But  that  he  felt  himself  in  some  danger,  and  apprehended  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  arms,  was  evident,  from  the 
quantity  of  ordnance  which  he  removed  from  the  king's  stores 
to  his  castle  at  Maynooth,  despite  an  express  mandate  to  the 
contrary  delivered  in  the  king's  name. 

He  deputed  his  son  Thomas  (then  about  21  years  of  age) 
to  govern  in  his  absence,  and,  repwing  to  London,  was  sent 
to  the  Tower.  After  an  exammation  by  the  king  in  council, 
it  became  evident  that  something  more  than  his  removal  from 
the  government  was  contemplated.  Reports  to  this  eflect 
were  transmitted  to  Ireland,  which  being  exaggerated  by  the 
Butlers  and  other  enemies  of  his  race,  it  was  soon  asserted 
that  he  had  been  beheaded,  and  that  his  son  Lord  Thomas,  and 
all  fans  uncles,  had  been  sentenced  to  the  same  fate.  Subse- 
quent events  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  rumour  in  this  in- 
stance did  not  exaggerate  the  designs  of  the  English  monarch 
and  his  advisers.  Surprised  and  indignant,  the  Geraldines 
called  upon  Lord  Thomas  to  take  up  arms  as  his  only  means 
of  preservation.  Vain,  fiery,  and  inexperfenced,  the  youthful 
dqmty  inconsiderately  adopted  the  rash  counsel  of  his  party, 
and  resolved  to  defy  the  tyrant.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  his  short  and  disastrous  career, 
without  being  touched  with  sympathy  for  his  sufierings.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  state  in  which  he  bad  been  reared,  the  con- 
sequence enjoyed  by  his  father  and  by  his  grandfather,  and 
the  customary  license  so. long  permitted  to  his  family,  most 
readers  vnll  probably  discover  more  to  pity  than  condemn  in 
his  rebellion. 
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He  had  no  sooaer  detormiiiad  xxpaa  rvdiiiig  into  extremes, 
than  he  also  resolved  to  proceed  in  a  mannec  befitting  tha 
pride  and  dignity  c^  his  fiunily.  There  was  a  wild  spsdk 
of  ohivahy  in  his  coursO)  which  fills  it  with  interert.  Snm* 
moning  his  guard,  of  140  men,  with  their  nmsb,  and  the 
6eraldine  bards,  he  marched  in  stote  to  Dublin.  The  ooimail 
was  sitting  at  St.  Mary^s  Abbey :  he  Altered  amoi^pst  them^ 
and  advancing  to  the  table,  threw  down  upon  it  the  sword  of 
state,  and  announced  to  tiie  astonished  lords  that  he  resigned  al) 
once  his  office  and  his  allegiance.  ^^  He  defied,'*  he  said,  ^^  the 
king  and  his  ministers ;  declared  the  goods  of  his  sabjecta 
forfeited ;  and  was  resolved  to  kill  or  banidi  all  the  EngUrii 
by  birth,  and  to  wrest  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  firom  H^iry 
and  his  heirs.^  In  vain  did  the  Archbishop  Cromer  rise  fitm 
his  seat,  and  taking  the  impassbned  youth  by  the  hand,  im- 
jdore  him,  in  the  most  afibctionate  terms,  not  to  bring  ruin 
on  his  country  and  race.  A  bard  in  his  train  struck  up  a 
riiapsody  on  the  past  glories  and  still  more  splendid  destiny 
of  the  Geraldines,  and  the  heir  of  all  their  honours  rushed 
madly  to  the  field. 

Once  in  arms.  Lord  Thomas  committed  many  outrages, 
amongst  which  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Allen,  as  he  wae 
seeking  safety  in  flight,  was  one  of  the  foulest.  There  is  too 
BUich  reason  to  sui^)ect  that  he  was  a  participator  in  this 
erime,  if  not  present  at  its  perpetration.  After  craving  aid 
of  Pope  Paul  III.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  con* 
quest  of  Ireland,  which  he  offered  to  hold  at  them  for  evar, 
he  ravaged  witii  fire  and  sword  the  eaii.of  Ossory'^s  district, 
wasted  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  besieged  the  oasUe  tibere,  and 
defeated  at  Clontarf  the  first  forces  sent  ovw  to  reduce  him. 
But  this  success  was  not  long  maintained.  Whik  he  passed 
mto  Connaught,  to  levy  ud  amongst  the  Irish,  Skeffing- 
t<»i,  the  lord  depuiy,  compelled  the  Genddines  to  abandm 
Drogheda.  Skeffingtcm  was  superseded  by  Lord  Leonard 
Gffey^  a  man  of  fierce  energy,  who  received  a  strong  re- 
inforcement from  the  EnglifiJi  government.  By  him  Lord 
Thomas  was  proclaimed  a  traitor ;  and  after  variona ; 
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£1  advaotagMiis  to  ilb»  consi^tnted  antiioritiM,  the  oastle  of 
Haynoothy  then  accounted,  for  the  abundance  of  its  fomiturej 
cue  of  the  richest  houses  under  the  crown  ai  England,  watf 
berieged.  It  was  powerfully  garrisoned,  and  stood  out  fo» 
fourteen  days,  when  it  was  betotyed  into  the  hands  of  thcT 
lord  deputy  by  the  treachery  of  Lord  Thomas's  fostei^ 
brother.* 

The  C^eraldine  army  now  dispersed,  and  its  leader  was 
driven  from  Rathangan,  and  his  other  castles,  to  the  woods. 
Efven  then  he  fought  gallantly,  though  day  by  day  some  of  hiir 
principd  adherents  were  taken  and  executed.  At  length  a 
compromise  was  effected :  he  was  admitted  to  a  parley  with 
Lord  Ghrey,  and,  acknowledging  his  offence,  solicited  the  king^s 
pardon.  Positive  assurances  of  safety  and  protection  wertf 
given  to  him,  and  extended  to  his  five  uncles,  by  Lord  Leo- 

*  This  fellow's  name — ChiistODher  Parese — suggests  the  hope  that  ha 
was  not  an  Irishman.  Taking  aavantage  of  some  small  snccess  gained- 
Id  a  wtSty, — and  which  was  probably  praconcerted,-*-he  made  Uie  garris<ili 
drunk  at  night,  and  then  gave  the  signal  to  the  English,  who  scaled  th* 
walls,  and,  meeting  no  resistance,  took  possession  of  the  place  with  ease; 
The  spoil  was  considerable.  Parese  was  not  slow  to  preteiit  himselfi 
before  the  lord  deputy.  A  few  minor  matters  having  been  attended  to« 
— such  as  the  case  of  two  singers,  who  came  and  "prostrated  themselves^^ 
wui>fing  a  sweet  sonnet,  cafied  dmleii  amioa,"  and  whose  harmony  sa 
won  the  favour  of  Chief  Justice  Aylmer,  that  at  his  request  they  were  par-, 
doned, — ^the  deputy  next  addressed  himself  to  Parese,  and  told  him  that 
the  service  he  Imd  done  in  savinj^  charge  and  bloodshed  to  the  En|^lish^ 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  this  purpose  it  was  desurabls: 
first  to  ascertain  what  benefits  he  had  been  in  the  nabit  of  receiving  in 
tiie  service  of  Fitzgerald.  Parese,  conceiving  that  his  reward  was  to  be 
meMured  by  his  baseness^  detafled  the  advantw^es  he  had  reaped  from  a 
long  course  of  unremitting  generosity  and  afi&tion  on  the  part  of  his 
master,  and  fiilly  unmasked  the  hcnurtlessness  of  his  treachery.  As 
abeady  stated,  he  was  Lord  Thomas's  foster-brother :  he  owed  lus  sta* 
tion  and  all  he  possessed  to  that  nobleman's  kindness  and  mimificencQ, 
He  was  held,  as  he  now  confessed,  by  his  confiding  regnird,  in  the  first 
]^aee  of  trust  and  honour  amon^  lus  peofde:  '^  And  how,  Farese,"  said  thtt 
dqnity,  ''  eouldst  thou  find  it  m  thy  heart  to  betray  so  kind  a  lord  i " 
Feuvsc  stood  confounded :  but  he  was  not  long  allowed  to  ponder  on  hia 
pontion.  ''  Go,"  said  the  lord  deputy  to  die  ofiker  in  waiting,  who  wa« 
named  Boyce — ^''go,  Boyce,  see  him  paid  the  price  of  his  treachery,  and 
tfwn,  without  a  momenta  delay,  see  nis  head  cut  ofif."  Parese  had  the 
coolness  to  observe,  "  Had  I  known  thisi  your  lordship  should  not  havo 
htdiimamaemmnkfJ'  Tha  deputy  was  aibnl ;  but  Bom  esdaima^ 
*Too  hue!''  nd  the  words  piMed  kto  the  piovaeb^  <*Too  hUa»  san 
Boyce." 
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Hard ;  but  with  a  degree  of  perfidy  inexpressibly  base,  though 
&r  from  rare  amongst  the  servants  of  the  house  of  Tudor, 
the  lord  deputy  transported  the  whole  family  in  custody  to 
England.  There  the  unfortunate  Lord  Thomas  had  the  ter- 
rible mortification  of  learning  that  the  unhi^py  earl,  his  aged 
father,  had  not  been  beheaded,  but,  oppressed  with  grief,  had 
died  in  the  Tower,  December  12, 1534.  Henry  fell  upon  the 
prisoners  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger  thirsting  for  blood.  Not 
only  Lord  Thomas,  but  his  five  uncles,  some  of  whom  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  taken  no  part  in  his  revolt,  were  hurried  to 
Tyburn,  where  the  six  were  ignominiously  executed  as  traitors, 
February  2,  1535.* 

After  Lord  Thomas,  or  rather  Earl  Thomas,  sufiered,  a 
sharp  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  to  discover  his  surviving  bro- 
ther, (herald,  then  a  boy  only  ten  years  old,  and  lying  sick  of 
the  small-pox  at  Donore  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  He  was 
in  the  charge  of  a  tutor,  Thomas  Leverous,  foster-brother  to 
his  father,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Kildare.  According  to 
Lodge  ("  Peerage  of  Ireland,*"  vol.  i.  p.  93,)  Leverous  lost  no 
time  in  conveying  the  child  to  his  sister,  the  Lady  Mary  O'Con- 
nor of  Ofialy,  where  he  remained  until  perfectly  recovered  of  his 
disease.  He  was  then  removed,  for  better  protection,  to  his 
aunt  Elinor,  who  resided  in  her  husband's  territory  of  Tyrcon- 
nel.  With  this  lady  he  spent  about  a  year ;  but  large  sums 
being  ofiered  for  his  apprehension,  he  was  sent  with  his  tutor 
disguised  to  Scotland.  Henry  demanded  him  of  the  king, 
imd  he  was  hurried  into  France  and  Italy.  He  lived  abroad 
until  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL,  supported  by  Cardinal 
Reginald  Pole,  a  kinsman  by  his  mother's  side,  and  also  by 
Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence,  who  made  him  master  of  his  horse* 
Returning  to  London  in  the  train  of  some  foreign  ambaa- 
sador,  he  was  present  at  a  ball  or  masque  given  by  King 
Edward  V I. ;  and  being  handsome  in  his  person  and  accom* 

*  The  old  earl  was  buried  in  the  Tower  chapel,  where  his  body  was 
found  fifty-six  years  after,  in  a  chest,  with  this  inscription : — 
•  '*  Here  ues  the  corpes  of  the  L.  Gerald  Fitz  Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare  (who 
deceased  the  1 2th  of  December  in  the  yere  of  oure  Lord  a m .ccccc.xxx.iiii) 
on  whose  sole  Jeau  have  mercy.'^j 
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pliahed  in  his  maimersy  he  ci^vated  Mabel,  the  second 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  Knight  of  the  Garter.  By 
his  marriage  with  her,  and  the  interceauon  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
he  was  received  into  Edward's  favour,  who  knighted  him  in 
1552,  and  restored  him  to  the  lordships  and  manors  of  May- 
nooth,  Portlester,  Moylaugh,  Rathangan,  Kilkea,  &c.  Queen 
Mary  renewed  his  other  honours,  of  earl  of  Kildare  and  baron 
of  Ofibly,  in  1554. 

The  hot  blood  of  the  Kildares  was  effectually  cooled  by  the 
summary  vengeance  of  Henry  VIII.  The  recovery  of  their 
titles  and  estates  did  not  rekindle  the  fiery  pride  which  had 
long  rendered  them  equally  formidable  to  the  English,  the 
Irish,  and  the  sovereigns  of  both  nations.  With  a  slight  and 
transitory  exception  or  two,  and  the  recent  case  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  no  descendant  of  that  powerful  branch  of 
the  (xeraldines  took  further  part  in  the  tragic  action  of  Irish 
a&irs. 

The  Desmonds,  as  well  as  the  other  leading  barons  and  Irish 
chieftains,  stood  unmoved  for  a  time  by  these  events.  The 
ruling  Desmond,  though  comparatively  inactive  for  years,  had 
rendered  himself  particularly  offensive  to  his  sovereign.  Ac- 
customed to  the  state  and  fprms  of  independent  authority, 
claiming  and  exercising  the  privilege  of  exempting  himself  from 
serving  in  parliament  or  entering  any  of  the  king^s  fortified 
towns,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  array  of  vassals  and  armed 
retainers,  he  was  solicited  by  Francis  I.  to  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance, offensive  and  defensive.  Although  the  capture  of  the 
French  king  at  Pavia  prevented  Desmond  from  acting  upon 
this  treaty,  it  was  a  principal  charge  against  Kildare,  who  was 
lord  deputy  when  it  was  contracted,  that  he  did  not  punish  the 
presumption  and  disloyalty  of  his  kinsman  in  leaguing  with 
the  king*s  foreign  enemies.  When  the  latter  Oeraldines  feU, 
their  fate  was  doubtless  regarded  as  a  warning  by  the  sur- 
viving branch  in  Munster. 

Henceforward  Leonard  Lord  Grey  appears  to  have  been 
resisted  only  by  the  Butlers,  who  openly  assailed  him  in  arms, 
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Without,  however,  bemg  held  to  have  levied  rebeffion.  PeAapt 
some  mdulgence  m  excess  upon  their  parts  was  necessary,  by 
way  of  natmrad  satisfiustion  for  the  overthrow  of  thmr  <Ad  aa^ 
tagonists,  the  Genddines.  They  next  appear,  rather  strangely, 
amopgst  the  earliest  opponents  to  the  government  measmres 
for  introducing  the  reformed  religion  into  Ireland, — measures 
which  it  will  probably  surprise  ike  reader,  not  well  informed 
with  the  history  of  that  period,  to  learn,  were  at  first  conducted 
in  Ireland  without  much  either  of  ^ccitement  or  resistance. 
As  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  more  folly  of  this  important 
movem^it  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  its  progress,  we  fldiall  here 
touch  li^tly  on  a  concurrent  incident  pr  two. 

The  See  of  Rome  at  l^is  period  found  a  champion  in  O'Nei^ 
the  chieftain  of  Ulster,  who  mingled  the  cause  of  reUgioa 
with  personal  ambition.  It  is  said,  and  perhiqM  truly,  that  his 
devotion  was  simulated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  undertocA 
a  stately  progress  to  Tara,  the  old  seat  of  the  extinct  mon^ 
archy  of  his  country ;  and  gave  Lord  Leonard  battle  at  Bel- 
lahoe,  on  the  borders  of  Meath^  where  he  was  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  400  men.  By  one  of  those  surprising  turns  which  aie 
frequent  in  Irisdi  history,  we  next  find  this  same  O^Neil  submit- 
ting "himself  and  his  nation^  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  accepting 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone.  His  example  was  followed  in  this 
respect  by  other  dynasts — by  Murrogh  O'Brien  (created  eari 
of  Thomond),  and  Bernard  Fitzpatrick  (made  baron  of  Upper 
Ossory),  and  by  UKck  de  Burg,  already  mentioned  as  the 
leader  routed  by  the  great  Kildare  at  the  battle  of  Kno<^- 
tow,  who  became  earl  of  Clanrickarde.  In  short,  while  Henry 
assumed,  without  reclamation  or  discontent,  ihe  style  of  hing 
of  Ireland,  ibe  progress  of  the  Reformation  seemed  to  marii 
£stinctly  the  commencement  of  a  better  era.  Even  the  in- 
tractable Desmond  was  won  over ;  and  not  only  rejected  Ae 
overtures  of  France  to  form  a  new  treaty,  but  renounced  his 
privilege  of  exemption  from  parliamentary  duties,  and  gs^ 
up  his  heir  to  be  educated  in  En^and  after  the  eoortly 
fiishion  of  the  age. 
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M6fi8iiveB-  weF&  now  comsortod  for  the  gufoiiiiiiflBft  of  affl 
these  new  sabjects  m  Minister  and  Gonnanj^t — prormeeB 
fbimeiiy  divided  mto  shires,  and  inhalrited  in  a  great  part  hj 
Ei^lish  settlers^  bat  in  which  the  laws  of  England  had  beat 
in  disuse  for  two  hundred  years.  Iti  ihe  ordinances  of  state 
made  by  parliament  for  the  regulation  of  these  districts,  we 
find  provisicms  in  no  reiEpect  consonant  with  the  English  hw* 
They  were  meant  to  induce  the  gradual  reformation  of  those 
^^^o  were  not  so  perfbctly  acquainted  witii  the  laws,  that 
diey  could  at  once  be  governed  by  tiiem;"  but  tiiey  only 
proved  mcentives  to  irritation  and  discontent.  Similar  reser- 
vaations  are  practised  to  this  day,  with  the  same  results.  The 
law  of  England  and  Ireland  has  uniformly  been  held  to  be  one 
and  the  same ;  but  England,  by  a  sort  of  Iririi  equity,  now 
pleading  the  force  of  temporary  circumstances,  and  now  the 
pressure  of  some  local  obstacles,  has  been  ahvays  prone  to  tiie 
introduction  of  grave  exceptions,  and  made  tiie  constitution 
in  theory  and  in  practical  application  essentiidly  difia^nt  in  the 
two  countries.  Among  these  ordinances,  one — ^^tiiat  laymen 
and  boys  should  not  be  admitted  to  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments^—eliows  something  of  the  condition  of  the  church  at 
that  time ;  while  otiiws, — ^tiiat  manslaughter  and  robbery  be 
punished  by  a  fine — half  to  the  king,  hiJf  to  tiie  chieftain  of 
the  district ;  but  that  wilful  murder  be  punished  cq>itally, — 
indicate  something  of  tiie  state  of  civil  society.  The  eail 
of  Onnonde  and  the  eaii  of  Desmond  were  associated  as 
guardians  throughout  Munster,  and  declared  commissioners^ 
with  the  archbishop  of  Cadiel,  for  the  execution  of  these 
ordinances.  Though  no  attempts  were  as  yet  made  to  intro- 
dnce  any  new  system  of  jurisprudence  into  other  quarters  of 
the  island,  yet  a  number  of  commissioners  were  appointed  for 
each  province,  who  were  to  exercise  the  ^  office  of  tiie  ancient 
Brehons,''  or  national  ju^^es,  to  hear  and  decide  oceasionat 
ooDtroversies,  or  to  refer  them  to  the  deputy  in  council  in 
I  of  difficulty.  The  pdi^  of  breaking  up  the  various  clans 
I  now  to  have  been  strongfyfelt,  and  to  have  been  sharply 
the  anomaloiw  dependeimes  of  the  infoiior 
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chieftains,  at  least,  and  tiieir  retainers.  The  doctrine,  too,  of 
depending  only  on  the  king  was  broached  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  Unfortunately,  however,  to  reach  the  king,  they 
had  to  resort  to  his  deputy;  and  in  that  dignitary,  and 
his  various  dependents,  they  generally  found  more  than  one 
strong  interest  actively  at  work,  to  suppress  their  complaints, 
fmd  uphold  the  multiplied  injustice  against  which  they  cried 
out. 

In  looking  back  to  find  the  disturbing  causes  of  this  flatter- 
ing calm,  neither  much  of  toil  or  discernment  is  required. 
The  English  crown  itself  proved  the  destroyer  of  the  advan- 
tages it  had  produced.  The  house  of  Tudor  broke  the  feudal 
power  of  the  peerage  completely  down  in  England,  and  re- 
duced it  in  Ireland  into  a  state  of  obedience  and  respect.  But 
in  both  countries  the  Tudors  erected  a  tyranny  as  cruel  and 
overbearing  as  ever  had  existed,  and  by  a  sweeping  career  of 
intolerable  despotism  prepared  the  downfall  of  royalty  in  its 
turn,  under  the  succeeding  house  of  Stuart.  Henry's  intem- 
perance shook  the  confidence  of  all  men  in  royal  gratitude,  by 
recalling  the  efficient  agent  of  these  reforms — Lord  Leonard 
Orey, — and  visiting  him  with  the  traitor  doom,  imprisonment 
and  death,  to  which  he  had  been  so  instrumental  in  consign- 
ing the  Fitzgeralds.  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  the  first  lord 
deputy  appointed  by  Edward  VI.,  quickened  the  relapse  into 
the  old  disorders.  Finding  the  exchequer  empty,  he  tried  to 
enforce  a  new  scheme  of  taxation,  which,  being  clearly  illegal, 
met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  James,  ninth  earl  of  Or- 
monde. The  dispute  being  referred  to  the  king,  both  Ormonde 
and  St.  L^;er  hast^ied  to  prosecute  it  in  London ;  where  the 
latter,  with  18  of  his  followers,  were  poisoned — not  without 
strong  suspicion  of  foul  play — at  Ely  House,  Holborn. 

Sir  Edward  Bellingham  took  St.  Leger's  place,  and  dis- 
graced a- short  term  of  office  by  an  act  of  base  treachery. 
The  O'Moores  of  Leix,  and  the  O'Connors  of  Offaly,  had  been 
charged  with  the  commission  of  some  depredations,  and  driven 
back  to  their  fastnesses  by  the  government  troops  sent  against 
them.  At  this  moment,  it  was  suggested  to  the  chiefs  of  both 
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septs,  that  they  should  adopt  the  precedents  set  in  the  cases 
of  O'^Neil  and  0*Brien,  and  accommodate  all  difibrences  by 
taking  peerages  from  the  king.  The  Irishmen,  lending  a  cre^ 
dnlons  ear  to  these  representations,  betook  themselves  to  the 
English  court.  But  far  from  receiving  the  expected  honours, 
they  were  there  perfidiously  thrown  into  gaol  as  traitors,  while 
writs  for  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  their  estates  were 
despatched  to  Ireland.  O'Moore  died  in  prison,  bequeathing 
to  his  sept  the  bitter  vengeance  of  a  prince  betrayed.  O'Con- 
nor lingered  hopelessly  in  captivity  until  Mary  became  queenl 
Under  her  reign,  the  confiscation  both  of  his  lands,  and  those 
of  the  O'^Moores,  was  formally  carried  into  effect,  contrary  to 
the  immemorial  usages  of  Irish  law  recognised  and  re-esta- 
blished by  her  father.  The  lands,  as  both  the  Irish  brehons 
and  the  English  judges  had  uniformly  held,  were  the  estate,  not 
of  the  chief,  but  of  the  sept.  The  latter  remonstrated  in  terms 
tiie  most  proper,  and  with  arguments  which  ought  to  have 
been  irresistible,  inasmuch  as  they  were  unanswerable.  But 
justice  was  not  to  be  rendered.  An  overpowering  force  was 
sent  into  the  district ;  the  wretched  people  were  driven  forth 
with  the  sword ;  ^'  and  the  fires  of  their  burning  huts  having 
been  slaked  in  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants,"  two  new  counties 
were  erected  in  honour  of  Philip  and  Mary,  called  the  King's 
and  Queen^s  Counties :  918,839  acres  changed  owners  on  this 
occasion. 

The  history  of  Ireland  for  a  number  of  years  henceforwi^ 
is  principiJly  occupied  with  two  events — ^the  extirpation  of  the 
house  of  Desmond,  and  the  destruction  of  the  0*Neils.  Other 
deeds  of  violence  and  blood  were  frequently  perpetrated — ^but 
these  stand  out  and  overbear  the  rest  by  their  enormity.  The 
Desmonds  fell  under  the  persevering  malice  of  their  slow  but 
steady  rivals,  the  Butlers ;  the  O'Neils,  by  the  aggression 
mid  faithlessness  of  the  Butlers  and  various  lord  deputies.  In 
order  to  mark  distinctly  the  final  triumph  of  the  house  of 
Ormonde  over  the  Geraldines  of  the  South,  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  biographies  of  the  two  families. 

James  Butler,  ninth  elurl  of  Ormonde,  who  was  poisoned, 
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^B  already  mealioBed,  at  Efy  House,  HoBxieii,  in  the  year 
1546,  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  poaMSsions  by  his  son 
Xhomas,  who  thus  beoame  the  tarth  earL  When  his  iSithflr 
died,  this  Thomas  was  only  14  yeais  old.  He  was  educated 
at  the  English  court,  whece  he  and  Edwavd  VL  were  leUow 
aobolaia.  That  y<Mithful  monai^h,  amongst  oUier  proo&  of 
x^purd,  made  OrmoBde  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  his  corona- 
tioaiL  After  serving  with  approved  gallantry  as  a  vdnnteer 
under  the^  didce  of  Somerset  in  an  expedition  against  the 
jSoots ;  and  distingnishing  himself  by  his  activity  and  courage 
as  a  lieutenant  of  horse  on  the  supfureBsion  of  Wyatt's  rdiet- 
lien ;  he  repaired  to  Irdand  in  the  year  1554,  as  the  true 
source  of  his  greatness  and  the  proper  theatre  of  his  amfai* 
tion.  The  extent  of  his  possesions  may  be  estimated  by  a 
glance  at  the  map  of  Ireland.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Suir, 
the  Noie^  and  the  Shannon ;  at  Carrick,  QonmeU  Tybrongh- 
pey,  £osbaYM>n,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Maryborough,  Boscrea, 
and  N^iagh,  were  the  principal  sites  of  the  castles  and  for* 
tresses  ¥duch  marked  the  general  outline  of  his  broad  domains, 
gt]ded  the  Palatinate  of  Ormonde.  Of  the  powers  held  both 
by  hkn  and  lus  predecessors,  in  addition  to  ihe  customary 
pah  tine  rights  and  immunities,  an  idea  is  to  be  gathered 
fnaa  the  terms  of  more  than  one  special  commission,  quoted 
in  Lodge,  which  authorized  his  lather  to  levy  and  lead  men 
through  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry, 
Ormonde,  and  Desm<Mid ;  to  imprison  as  he  saw  fit ;  to  pursue 
and  take  rebds  into  protection,  and  **  so  to  quiet  the  country.^ 
Still  larger  were  the  taritories  of  his  rival  Desmond.  By 
BEieasuring  from  the  curve  of  the  river  Suir  at  Carrick  to 
N^iagh,  near  tiie  Shann<m,  in  one  direction,  and  thenoe 
swe^ing  to  the  town  of  Maryborough,  and  desoendn^  sgain 
by  the  Nore  to  Rosbercon,  we  find  how  wide  was  the  district 
of  Ormonde:  If  we  proceed  from  Dungarvan  on.  the  Atlantic 
to  Kinsale ;  and  thence  crossing  to  Tratee,  we  follow  the  aaa- 
ahoreto  Limeriok,  and  return  frcun  the  Shannon  to  Dungarvan 
again,  we  travel  the  ezqpanse  of  the  pahytinate  of  DesmiMid. 
In^an  aa^  to  the  aouth-west  of  Desmond  lay  the  couHtiy 
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it  tbe  EitzaoaMriceB,  ewb  of  ELerry ;  and  north  of  Onnonde 
ipere  spread  out  the  priooely  efitatea  of  the  earl  of  Kildare* 
When  Thmooas,  tenUi  earl  of  Ormonde,  left  the  English  courts 
and  took  service  in  Ireland,  James,  fifteenth  earl  of  Desmond, 
ivas  closing  a  care^,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  he  appears  to 
Imiw  evinced  a  sincere  desire  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  the 
government,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  the  peerage  with 
punetuality  and  efiSaot.  His  inheritance  was  disputed  by  two 
aons,  Thomas  and  Gerald,  the  issue  of  different  wives*  A 
bold  contest  was  raised ;  but  Oerald,  to  whom  the  earldom 
bad  be^  left  by  will  and  other  settlements,  so  bravely  defended 
Us  cause,  that  he  at  length  prev^led,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  padiament  hdd  at  Dublin  in  January,  1559.  It  would 
soeordingly  be  in  this  ass^nbly  that  the  tenth  Ormonde  and 
fifteenth  Desmond  met  for  the  first  time. 

Long  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  rebellion,  which  ended 
ao  fatally  for  Desmond;  but  they  are  highly  cobured,  and 
emit  so  many  important  incidents,  that  the  real  character  of 
the  individual,  and  the  intolerable  persecutions  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  are  not  easily  discovered  in  them.  A  passage  or 
two  firom  the  life  of  this  magnate  is  all  we  can  find  room  for  in 
support  of  this  opinicm.  He  was  first  provoked  to  quarrel  with 
Ormonde  by  some  disputes  as  to  the  right  of  prisage  of  wines 
at  You^ial  and  Kinsale,  for  which  both  earls  held  patents ;  and 
also  as  to  the  true  line  of  boundaries  between  the  two  palati* 
nates.  Battles,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  fought  to  settle  the 
litigated  questions,  which,  however  they  may  have  carried  defeat 
or  victory,  never  brought  conviction.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
milees  that  Desmond,  being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  was 
borne  from  the  field  by  some  of  Ormonde's  men,  who  made  a 
litter  for  the  purpose,  which  they  slung  across  their  shoulders. 
^^  Where  now,^  adced  the  vidKurs,  ^'  is  the  great  earl  of  Dea- 
moadl^ — «« In  his  proper  place,"  retorted  the  Geraldine,  witty 
as  he  was  wild — ^^  on  the  backs  of  the  Butlers." 

At  length  Onmonde,  havipg  vimted  Ehigland  and  renewed 
bis  &vour  at  court,  proposed  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Lmrd 
D^ttty  Sidney,  who,  after  a  ddibmrate  inquiry  into  the  ciiv 
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cumstances,  gave  judgment  for  Desmond.    This,  Ormonde 
said,  was  partiality,  and  appealed  to  Elizabeth.    Her  majesty, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  ask  any  questions,  returned  the 
papers,  with  a  letter,  in  which  sharp  rebukes  and  unprin- 
cipled suggestions  ^ere  strangely  mingled ; — ^telling  the  arbi- 
trator plainly  to  make  a  difference  between  tried  and  false 
friends — ^never  to  let  the  good  services  of  well-deservers  be 
rewarded  with  loss ;  but  with  such  thanks  as  may  encourage 
others  to  strive  for  the  same ;  and  warning  him  that  Desmond's 
deserring  deeds  were  far  wide  of  his  promised  words — ^that  he 
was  not  to  be  trusted  out  of  sight, — and  praying  God  that  the 
old  strange  sheep,  late  returned  to  the  fold,  might  not  wear 
her  woolly  garment  on  her  wolfy  back.     Sidney's  manner  of 
dealing  with  this  prejudiced  missive  was  not  devoid  of  manly 
spirit.     He  protested  to  Cecil,  that  if  he  served  the  cruellest 
tyrant  that  ever  lived,  and  knew  him  affected  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  in  a  case  between  party  and  party,  referred  to  his 
judgment ;  he  would  rather  offend  that  tyrant  than  his  own 
conscience,  by  not  standing  to  the  judgment  which  he  believed 
to  be  Grod's.   As  the  memorable  style  of  this  language  plainly 
showed  that  the  deputy's  opinion  remained  unaltered,  the  hint 
he  threw  out  was  taken.     Other  commissioners  were  joined  to 
outvote  him ;  the  former  decision  was  reversed ;  and  Desmond 
was  ordered  not  only  to  give  up  the  lands  in  dispute,  but  to 
pay  damages  to  his  rival  for  the  time  they  had  been  overbold. 
That  the  head  of  the  Geraldines  should  refuse  to  yield  to  so 
monstrous  an  abuse  of  justice,  will  surprise  no  reader.  He  did 
not,  however,  fly  to  take  the  field  against  the  royal  authority 
— ^n  the  contrary,  he  served  it  by  defeating  the  neighbouring 
sept  of  Macarty,   which  had  been    proclaimed  as   rebels. 
Meantime,  he  and  Ormonde  fought  on.     At  length  Sidney 
marched  into  Munster,  and  was  shocked  by  the  vestiges  of 
ruin  which  met  him  at  every  step  of  his  progress.     Take  as  an 
instance  his  description  of  the  state  of  Cork.     *^  One  of  the 
pleasantest  counties,"  he  writes,  ^^ever  seen,  but  miserably 
waste  and  uncultivated ;  the  villages  and  churches  burned  and 
ruined ;  the  castles  destroyed,  and  the  bones  of  the  murdered 
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and  starved  inhabitants  scattered  about  the  fields.  Irritated , 
by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  these  sights  ;  irritated  also  by 
Desmond'^s  haughty  reliance  upon  the  legality  of  the  palatine 
righta,  by  which  unquestionably  they  had  been  produced ;  as- 
suming, moreover,  that  the  earl  was  ^'  a  man  void  of  judgment 
to  govern  and  will  to  be  ruled ;"  he  determined  to  seize  upon, 
his  person,  and  appoint  his  brother,  John  Fitzgerald,  whom  he 
knighted  for  the  occasion,  to  govern  the  palatinate,  while  its . 
lawful  ruler  was  detained  in  custody. 

Desmond,  thrown  into  prison  in  Dublin,  continued  to  repeat 
proofs  of  innocence  and  remonstrances  until  he  constrained 
the  deputy  to  conduct  him  to  England,  and  submit  his  case  to 
Elizabeth.  His  brother.  Sir  John,  so  late  set  up  in  his  stead, 
accompanied  him  on  the  journey.  Other  lords  and  chieftains 
were  led  over  at  the  same  time — some  as  witnesses,  some  as 
supporters,  and  some,  like  himself,  as  defendants.  Many  of 
these  were  made  welcome ;  but  the  Geraldines  were  refused  a 
hearing,  and  cast  into  the  Tower,  where  they  pined  for  two 
years  without  trial  or  judgment.  The  law  and  sound  policy 
having  been  thus  wantonly  violated,  there  appears  nothing 
strange  in  the  correspondence  with  the  Pope,  which  afterwards 
formed  the  ground  of  the  heavy  persecution  carried  on  against 
the  several  members  of  this  family. 

To  these  instances  of  mdividual  wrong — if  we  are  to  convey 
even  a  slight  idea  of  the  general  state  of  the  country — must  be 
added  some  proof  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  ruling 
powers  now  disregarded,  at  their  pleasure,  the  unquestioned 
lights  of  the  local  parliament.  The  insufficiency  of  the  revenue 
of  Ireland  to  maintain  the  English  power  in  that  country,  had 
always  been  a  subject  of  complaint  at  court.  When  Sidney 
took  office,  he  was  obliged  to  stipulate  for  an  allowance  of 
<j&20,000  a  year  from  the  English  exchequer,  in  aid  of  his 
ordinary  receipts.  Desiring  to  improve  these,  and  finding 
that  it  had  been  usual  with  his  predecessors  to  require  from 
the  English  districts  a  certain  contribution  of  provisions  for 
the  .royal  garrisons  and  the  governor's  household,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  converting  this  subsidy  into  a  permanent  revenue 
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bf  exacting  a  regolar  asBessment  from  all  the  inhabitantg, 
without  diatinetioiL  The  court  approving  ol  his  plan,  Sidney 
isBoed  a  proelaaaatioii  to  diasolve  such  liberUes  as  had  at  any 
time  claimed  an  exemption  from  the  charge  of  ponreyanoe. 
He  next  proceeded  to  impose  the  new  tax,  by  the  mere  au^ 
thority  of  his  cowicil  and  the  queen's  prerogative.  General 
and  violent  discontent  was  the  just  and  natural  consequa[iee 
of  this  arbitrary  measure.  A  deputation  of  lords  proceeded 
to  appeal  to  the  queen,  but  instead  of  insisting,  as  they  ware 
bound,  that  there  existed  no  power  of  taxation  but  in  the 
grand  council  of  the  realm  alone,  they  so  dreaded  Elizabeth's 
temper,  and  the  violent  character  of  her  government,  that  they 
pleaded  the  poverty  of  the  land,  and  contented  themselves  with 
praying  that  the  impost  might  be  moderated.  The  queen 
herself  seems  to  have  seen  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  ex- 
claiming, "  How  much  I  fear,  lest  it  may  be  too  justly  said  to 
me.  You,  yourself,  are  in  fault,  who  have  committed  the  flock, 
not  to  the  shepherds,  but  to  wolves."  So  jealous,  however,  was 
ahe  of  her  prerogative,  and  so  impatient  of  the  slightest  re- 
monstrance agfunst  her  manner  of  displaying  it,  that  she  sent 
the  deputation  to  the  Tower;  and  only  discharged  them  upon 
tiieiT  explaining,  with  equal  humility  and  untruth,  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  impeaching  her  just  prerogative,  and  that 
they  had  been  undutiful  in  their  mode  of  proceeding. 

But  Desmond  was  not  maltreated  in  his  person  only — his 
palatine  rights  also  were  unceremoniously  invaded.  Amoi^st 
the  establishments  introduced  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  a  sort  of  permanent  courts  martial,  with  an  extended 
range  of  power  to  try  and  punish  oflences,  called  Presidency 
Courts.  They  were  three  in  number— one  for  Munster,  one  for 
Connaugfat,  and  one  for  Ulster.  At  the  head  of  the  Munster 
court,  the  lord  deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  had  placed  as  pre- 
sident Sir  William  Drury,  an  officer  who,  in  an  age  of  seve* 
rity,  had  made  himself  remarkable  for  harshness  while  go* 
vemor  of  Berwick,  on  the  Scottish  border.  Without  r^arding 
the  patent  rights  and  chartered  grants  which  gave  Desmond 
the  power  to  hold  hs  own  courts,  Drury,  says  Leland,  deteiv 
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mined  to  extend  his  anthority  into  Desmond,  wbere  the  earf- 
maintained,  of  hk  own  name  and  raee  alone,  at  least  500  gen- 
tiem^i  in  his  retinue.  Desmond  at  first  remonstrated ;  but 
fin£i^  the  president  determined  to  persevere,  eontentedfaim- 
sdf  with  entering  a  protest  against  the  proceeding, — and  t^ait 
done,  assmred  Drory  that  he  should  be  reeeived  in  K^rry  with 
hoBpitafity  and  respect.  At  the  same  time  he  invited  him  to 
his  palace  at  Tralee.  On  the  arrival  of  Drury,  with  a  train  of 
120  men-at-arms,  a  body  of  Desmond's  band,  tall,  active  and 
vigorons  scJdiers,  tnmed  out  to  do  him  and  their  lord  honour. 
The  president,  unacquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  district, 
and  led  away  by  the  unjustifiable  suspicions  common  to  the 
Ikiglish  stranger,  hastily  concluded  that  he  had  been  betrayed, 
and  was  to  be  surrounded  and  hewn  to  pieces.  Without  waiting 
fbr  parl^  or  assault,  he  commanded  his  followers  to  charge ;  and 
the  Greraldine  troop,  confounded  by  this  unexpected  violence, 
dispersed  precipitately  at  the  first  onset,  without  returning  a 
«ngle  blow.  The  countess  of  Desmond,  who  seems  to  have 
felt  the  indignity  with  proper  spirit,  thought  it  well  to  assure 
Drury  that  the  flight  of  her  men  was  by  no  means  the  eflfect  of 
cowardice,  but  of  astonishment,  at  being  thus  greeted  while 
performmg  a  feat  of  honour ;  and  Drury,  probably  aishamed  of 
hk  groundless  fears,  dedared  the  a&ir  a  mistake,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  office  within  the  liberties  of  Desmond 
without  further  control  or  opposition  upon  the  part  of  Des- 
mond, and  also  without  any  lawful  authority. 

Sudi  was  the  recklessness  with  which  person  and  property 
were  injured,  both  by  her  majesty  and  her  officers  in  Ireland, 
when  Desmond's  family  combined  to  take  a  course  which  he 
long  declined  to  follow.  The  majority  of  writers,  in  relating 
the  events  of  this  period,  distort  their  true  character,  by  an- 
nouncing them  under  the  sounding  title  of  the  rebellion  of 
Desmond.  "  Ingens  rebellibus  exemplar,"  cries  one,  although 
the  miscalled  rebeflion  was,  properly  speaking,  a  civil  war, 
springing  out*of  incompatible,  but  not,  on  that  account,  illegal 
rights  on  the  side  of  both  the  contending  parties.  Against 
Desmond,  moreover,  a  persecution  was  directed,  as  fierce 
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and  unrelenting  as  the  history  of  any  country  exhibits.  The 
facts  are  shortly  these : — Desmond  and  his  brqt'her,  Sir  John, 
had  been  confined  for  two  years  in  the  Tower,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Dublin,  where  they  were  still  detained  in  custody. 
After  a  time  they  effected  their  escape,  and  reaching  Munster 
in  safety,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  their  friends,  July  18, 
1574.  The  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  solemnly  by 
oath  to  spare  neither  life  nor  fortune  in  the  earl's  defence ; 
upon  which,  conscious  that  he  had  been  driven  to  desperation, 
the  government  made  terms  with  him.  He  renewed  his  alle- 
giance, and  was  permitted  to  resume  his  former  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. This  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  :  it  had  been  repeat- 
edly felt  and  expressed  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  no 
reformation  of  the  disorders  of  this  ravaged  province  could  be 
effected  while  the  palatine  authorities  were  allowed  to  continue 
in  existence ;  and  yet  this  opportunity  of  resuming  them  was 
not  turned  to  account. 

Desmond  in  this  respect  did  not  stand  alone.  Amongst  the 
Anglo-Irish,  on  whom  Elizabeth  so  often  vented  her  anger,  was 
James  Fitzmaurice,  of  Kerry.  Him  she  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  without  judgment  or  trial,  for  a  length  of  time.  Upon 
regaining  his  liberty,  he  determined  to  take  signal  revenge  for  the 
dishonour  and  the  wrongs  heaped  upon  him  by  his  sovereign. 
He  went  to  France,  and  io  Rome,  and  to  Spain;  and  exposing 
at  the  court  of  each  the  tyranny  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  sufferings 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  importuned  assistance  for  a  war  to 
save  his  own  family,  and  to  uphold  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. There  seems  to  have  been  a  warm  disposition,  but  no 
means  whatever,  to  promote  these  objects,  either  at  Madrid  or 
at  Rome.  All  that  Fitzmaurice  could  obtain,  after  a  perse- 
vering suit,  was  a  handful  of  men,  80  in  number,  and  posi- 
tive promises  of  a  further  reinforcement  and  money.  With 
this  troop  he  reached  the  Shannon.  His  advisers  were 
two  ecclesiastics,  by  name  Allen  and  Saunders,  who  met 
with  miserable  deaths.  The  shadow  of  forthcoming  evil  soon 
fell  on  his  path.  He  had  scarcely  landed  when  an  English 
ship  hove  in  sight,  and  burned  the  vessels  in  which  he  had 
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arrived.  His  first  appeal  was  to  Desmond ;  but  although  the 
earl  seems  no  longer  to  have  entertained  a  hope  that  his  rights 
would  be  respected,  or  his  estates  preserved  from  the  hungry 
wolves  who  were  panting  to  possess  them,  he  peremptorily 
refused  to  join  in  the  insurrection.  Davels,  a  messenger,  sent 
by  the  deputy  to  test  his  disposition,  was  received  with  cor- 
diality, and  unhesitating  assurances  of  fidelity.  He  was  urged 
to  prove  his  loyalty  by  coming  out  and  fighting  his  brother 
and  the  Spaniards ;  but  he  declined  the  service,  protesting, 
not  without  reason,  that  his  shot,  though  good  enough  to  bring 
down  wild  ducks,  was  not  suited  to  the  attack  of  such  a  fort 
as  Smerwick,  garrisoned  by  old  soldiers.  Yet  this  conduct 
enraged  Fitzmaurice,  who  now  betook  himself  to  the  earPs 
brothers,  and  reproaching  them  with  the  timidity  of  the  dege- 
nerate head  of  the  race,  prevailed  upon  them  to  take  up  arms. 
Discountenanced  by  their  brother,  they  were  only  able  to  raise 
a  few  men.  With  some  of  these  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  attacked 
the  house  in  Tralee,  at  which  Davels  was  residing,  and  slew 
him  and  a  companion  in  their  bedroom. 

Fitzmaurice  was  soon  shot  through  the  head  in  a  skirmish ; 
but  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  being  fully  committed  to  the  en- 
counter, sought  help  and  men  in  every  direction,  and  was  able 
to  give  the  English  more  than  one  repulse  near  Slievelogher. 
He  was  defeated  in  his  turn  by  Sir  Nicholas  Malby  at  Kil- 
mallobk.  The  distress  to  which  his  proceedings  had  by  this 
time  reduced  his  brother  the  earl  was  extreme.  That  noble- 
man had  not  only  abstained  from  hostilities,  but  publicly 
condemned  the  insurrection  of  his  relatives.  He  was  not  the 
less  suspected  and  maltreated.  The  murder  of  Davels  brought 
Sir  W.  Drury  into  Munster,  at  the  head  of  400  foot  and  200 
horse.  Amongst  the  noblemen  summoned  to  rendezvous  with 
their  troops  at  Drury's  camp  was  the  earl.  He  attended  with 
a  strong  company,  and  having  thus  placed  himself  in  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  was  first  shamelessly  committed  to  custody 
upon  suspicion,  and  then  set  at  liberty.  By  this  intemperance 
and  indecision  another  insult  was  added  to  the  many  already 
rankling  in  his  breast.    Being  again  called  to  attend  the  de- 
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jHity  with  hifl  force,  he  naturally  aToided  an  officer  who  had 
proved  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted.  He  sent  his  countess 
forward  with  an  apcdogy,  and  tendered  his  son  as  a  hostage. 
The  crisis  of  his  fate  was  now  drawing  rapidly  near. 

When  Malby  routed  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  at  Kilmallock, 
Allen  the  priest  was  killed.  Some  lettecs  found  on  hispers^m 
showed  that  he  had  been  corresponding  with  Desmond.  We 
are  told,  that  when  Malby  obtained  these  documents,  he  wrote 
to  the  earl  to  attend  him  in  person.  Sir  W.  Pelham,  who 
succeeded  Malby,  repeated  tiie  call ;  but  Desmond  still  reused 
to  leave  the  castle  oi  Askeaton,  where  only  he  considered  him- 
self safe.  Ormonde,  armed  with  extraordinary  powers,  was 
now  declared  governor  of  Munster,  and  the  l(»ig  war  of  ibe 
jrival  houses  p:x)eeoded  terribly  to  its  close. 

A  council  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  demand  four 
things  from  Desmond.  1 .  That  he  should  deliver  up  Saunders 
and  the  Spaniards ;  2.  That  he  should  surrender,  as  a  jdedge 
of  his  good  behaviour,  either  the  castle  of  Askeaton  or  of  Car- 
rigfoile ;  3.  That  he  should  submit  himself  to  the  queen  and 
council  in  England,  or  to  the  deputy  and  council  in  Irdand. 
4.  That  he  should  join  Ormonde  in  the  war  against  his  brothers 
and  all  traitors.  Of  these  articles,  it  is  enou^  to  note,  that 
by  insisting,  in  the  first,  upon  an  act  whidi  Desnuuid  had  no 
.  power  to  perform,  Ormonde  and  his  party  laid  bare  tJieir  policy 
in  proposing  them.  Desmond  pleaded  anxiously  for  permission 
to  go  to  England  and  submit  himself  unconditionally  to  Eliza- 
beth. But  Ormonde  was  p^emptory ;  and  as  Desmond  still 
objected,  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  which  he  was  proclaimed 
a  traitor.  In  that  document  his  doom  was  decided ;  and  it 
has  been  remarked  that  two  of  the  council.  Lord  Delvin  and 
Lord  Gormanstown,  refused  to  »gn  it.  Their  reason  is  plain 
«— at  the  time  he  was  pronoimced  a  traitor,  there  was  no  pnxtf 
that  he  had  committed  txeason. 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  death  struggle ;  but  the  detaib 
are  so  horrible,  that  with  the  generality  of  leaders  even  a 
meagre  recapitulation  of  them  is  considered  an  exaggerated 
4>icture,  and  rejected  with  disgust  and  d»belief.  Whole  tow^ 
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and  v91age8»  as  well  as  detached  houBeB,  and  even  chorebes, 
were  eyerywhere  laid  m  ruiiiB.  McHre  touching  far  than  any 
zelation  which  could  be  furnished  here  of  the  ravages  perpetrated 
on  both  sides,  is  the  description  given  by  the  poet  Spenser,  who 
soon  after  became  a  resident  in  the  country,  of  the  desolati(m 
to  which  fire,  &mine,  and  the  swords  of  a  savage  soldkry  re- 
duced the  whole  province  ct  Munster.  Before  it  is  quoted,  the 
concluding  act  of  ihe  tragedy  is  to  be  presented. 

Successive  deputies  had  prosecuted  the  enterprise  against 
Desmond  with  persevering  vigour.  At  length  the  promised 
reinforcement  firom  Spain  arrived,  consisting  of  700  men,  with 
arms  and  ammunition  for  5,000  more,  and  a  supply  of  money. 
A  detachment  from  this  force  was  placed  in  Carrigfoile ;  which 
was  taken  after  a  stout  resistance,  and  every  man  either  put  to 
the  sword  or  hung.  The  principal  body  built  a  fort ;  but  beii^ 
neither  supported  as  they  expected  by  Desmond  himself,  or  ihe 
natives,  they  soon  after  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
were  massacred.  The  officer  who  executed  this  butchery  was 
Sir  Widter  Raleigh,  and  his  friend  Spenser  the  poet  is  its 
narrator. 

From  the  first,  Desmond  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  hand 
of  fate  lay  heavily  upon  him — and  yet  he  displayed,  in  many 
of  the  attacks  made  against  him,  a  spirit  and  courage  which 
reflected  no  discredit  on  the  military  character  of  his  race. 
Two  of  his  exploits  have  been  specially  conmiemorated :  the 
capture  of  the  town  of  Youghal,  which  he  held  for  five  days ; 
and  a  battle  immediately  after,  in  which  he  defeated  the  in- 
veterate enemy  of  his  house,  the  tenth  Ormonde,  who  was 
now,  like  a  blood-hound,  hunting  him  to  his  death  lair. 

The  most  harrowing  particulars  have  been  preserved  of  the 
extremities  to  which  the  heads  of  the  beaten  party  were  one 
fay  one  reduced.  James  of  Desmond,  driven  by  hunger  to  make 
a  prey  of  cattle  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  train,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and,  though  mortally  wounded  on  the  occasion,  was 
carried  to  Cork  and  executed  with  circumstances  of  the  cruellest 
indignity.  His  brother,  Sir  John,  betrayed  to  some  soldi^« 
serving  un^r  Zoueh,  was  killed.    They  cut  oiF  his  head  and 
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'  sent  it  to  Dublin,  where  it  was  stuck  on  one  of  the  castle 
turrets.  The  trunk  was  taken  to  Cork,  and  hung  by  the 
heels  from  the  north  city  gate.  Saunders,  the  great  in- 
cendiary, as  he  has  been  called,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
want,  died  in  a  wild  retreat,  unhoused,  unfed,  solitary  and 
unnoticed.  His  body  was  not  found  and  buried  until  it  had 
been  mangled  by  birds  of  prey.  The  doomed  Desmond,  who 
was  excluded  from  a  general  pardon  issued  when  there  were 
scarcely  any  persons  left  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  made  his 
last  public  effort  to  escape  from  impending  fate  by  addressing 
the  following  letter  to  the  triumphant  subverter  of  his  house, 
the  earl  of  Ormonde : — 

"  My  Lord, — Great  is  my  grief  when  I  think  how  heavily 
her  majesty  is  bent  to  disfavour  me  ;  and  howbeit  I  carry  the 
name  of  an  undutiful  subject,  yet  God  knoweth  that  my  heart 
and  mind  are  always  most  loyally  inclined  to  serve  my  most 
loving  prince,  so  it  may  please  her  highness  to  remove  her  dis- 
pleasure from  me.  As  I  may  not  condemn  myself  of  disloyalty 
to  her  majesty,  so  I  cannot  excuse  my  faults,  but  must  con- 
fess I  have  incurred  her  majesty's  indignation ;  yet  when  the 
cause  and  means  which  were  found  to  make  me  commit  folly 
shall  be  known  to  her  highness,  I  rest  in  assured  hope  that  her 
most  gracious  majesty  will  think  of  me  as  my  heart  deserveth, 
as  also  of  those  who  wrong  my  heart  with  undutifulness. 
From  my  heart  I  am  sorry  that  folly,  bad  counsels,  slights  or 
any  other  things,  have  made  me  forget  my  duty ;  and,  there- 
fore, am  most  desirous  to  get  conference  with  your  lordship, 
to  the  end  I  may  open  and  declare  to  you,  how  tyraneously  I 
was  used ;  humbly  craving  that  you  will  appoint  some  time 
and  place  when  and  where  I  may  attend  your  honour,  and 
then  I  doubt  not  to  make  it  appear  how  dutiful  a  mind  I 
carry ;  how  faithfully  I  have,  at  my  own  charge,  served  her 
majesty  before  I  was  proclaimed ;  how  sorrowful  I  am  for  my 
offences,  and  how  faithfully  I  am  affected  ever  hereafter  to 
serve  her  majesty ;  and  so  I  commit  your  lordship  to  God. 
(Subscribed)  "  Gerald  Desmond.*** 
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Justy  natural,  and  expressive  as  was  this  appeal,  it  was  dis- 
regarded, while  the  writer,  chased  from  one  hiding  place  to 
another,  fled,  lurking  in  disguise  amongst  the  most  wretched 
of  his  followers,  through  mountain  passes,  woods,  and  mo- 
rasses. In  the  autumn  he  had  his  retreat  in  the  mountains 
above  Gleneefy ;  in  the  winter  he  kept  his  Christmas  in  the 
wood  near  Kilmallock.  He  had  but  one  companion — a  poor 
friar — and  his  countess,  who  shared  this  abject  misery,  when 
not  engaged  in  petitioning  for  the  mercy  which  was  always  re- 
fused. Like  deer,  says  one  of  the  chroniclers,  they  lay  upon 
their  keepings ;  and  so  fearful  were  they,  that  they  would  not 
tarry  in  one  place  any  long  time ;  but  when  they  dressed  their 
meat,  thence  would  they  remove  and  eat  in  another  place,  and 
from  thence  to  another  place  to  sleep.  In  the  night  they 
watched, — in  the  forenoons  were  upon  the  hills  to  reconnoitre 
the  country, — in  the  afternoons  they  slept. 

Chased  from  the  mountains  of  Limerick  into  Tipperary,  the 
worn  and  jaded  old  man  doubled  back  into  Keny,  and  hung 
about  the  woods  neai-  the  town  of  Dingle,  in  which  no  garrison 
had  as  yet  been  stationed.  In  this  neighbourhood,  deserted, 
luckless,  and  defenceless,  in  the  last  stage  of  famine  and  ex- 
haustion, and  after  the  captain  of  his  gallowglasses  had  already 
lost  his  life  in  a  similar  attempt,  two  horsemen  and  a  few  kerns 
ventured  to  seize  some  cattle  for  his  subsistence.  The  owner, 
obtaining  a  few  English  soldiers  from  the  next  garrison,  sent 
one  of  his  men  to  follow  the  depredators.  After  a  long  pur- 
suit, they  came  to  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  Glanikilty, 
where  they  determined  to  repose  for  the  night ;  but  spying  a 
light  at  some  distance,  they  followed  it,  and  fell  upon  a  retired 
and  miserable  hut.  The  leader  of  the  party,  by  name  Daniel 
Kelly,  ordered  one  of  the  men  to  advance  in  silence  and  re- 
connoitre. Word  was  brought  that  six  persons  only  were 
inside.  Kelly  and  his  party  then  rushed  quickly  to  the  attack ; 
but  on  entering  found  that  all  had  fled,  except  a  man  of 
venerable  aspect,  who  was  stretched  languidly  before  the  fire. 
Kelly  assailed  him,  and  at  the  first  blow  idmost  cut  off  one  of 
his  arms.     With  another  he  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  the 
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side  of  the  head :  the  old  man  had  only  time  to  exdaim — 
^'  Spare  me — I  am  the  earl  of  Desmond  ! "  when  Kelly*  smote 
his  head  from  his  body.  The  head  was  carried  to  Onmmde, 
who,  regarding  it  as  a  suitable  present  for  Elizabeth,  despatched 
it  to  London,  iidiere  it  was  impaled  on  London  Bridge.  The 
trunk  was  prirately  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Killanamanagh, 
near  Ardnegragh,  in  Kerry. 

So  fell  Gerald,  sixteaith  earl  of  Desmond,  the  last  of  a  great 
race,  "f*  According  to  Lodge,  ten  years  of  incessant  war  were 
required  to  destroy  him.  His  lands,  which  measured  110  miles 
in  a  straight  line,  and  comprised  5T4,628  acres,  were  declared 
forfeit,  and  parcelled  out  by  Elizabeth  amongst  the  hardened 
soldiers  and  the  needy  dependants  who  had  long  counselled, 
and  at  last  effected^  his  ruin.  Let  one  of  these,  ihe  author  of 
the ''  Faery  Queene,'"  sketch  the  country  and  the  people  racked 
by  this  ten  years'  work  of  desolation  : — "  Notwithstanding 
the  province  of  Munster  was  a  most  plentiful  country,  fuU  of 
com  and  cattle,  yet  ere  one  year  and  a  half  they  were  brought 
to  such  wretchedness,  as  that  any  heaj*t  would  rue  the  same ; 
out  of  every  comer  of  the  woods  and  glens  they  came  creep- 
ing forth  upon  their  hands,  as  if  their  legs  could  not  bear 
them ;  they  looked  like  anatomies  of  death ;  they  spake  like 
ghosts  crying  out  of  their  graves ;  they  did  eat  the  dead 
carrions — happy  when  they  could  find  them ;  yea,  and  one 
another  soon  after, — insomuch  that  the  very  carcases  they 
spared  not  to  scrape  out  of  their  graves :  and  if  they  found  a 
plot  of  watercresses  and  shamrock,  there  they  flocked  as  to  a 
feast  for  the  time  (yet  not  able  to  continue  therewithal),  that 
in  a  short  space  there  was  none  almost  left,  and  a  most 
populous  and  plentiful  country  was  suddenly  left  void  of  man 

*  Kelly,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  had  served  in  the  English  army.  For 
killing  the  great  earl  of  Desmond  he  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  firom 
government,  which  he  continued  to  receive  for  some  thirty  years.  Such, 
however,  was  the  abhorrence  in  which  he  was  held  in  Ireland,  that  he  was 
4)bliffed  to  live  in  London,  where,  according  to  the  Abb^  Mac  Geog^faan,  he 
was  nung  for  highway  robbery. 

f  Though  we  say  tne  last,  tne  expression  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  moffe 
iSban  one  heir  actnally  survived.  The  family,  however,  Uke  the  title,  soon 
became  extinct. 
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and  every  liviag  ereature."  WeU  after  this  mig^t  it  be  repre- 
jaented  to  the  queen  that  her  depaiy^  Lord  Grey,  tyrannized 
with  such  mercikflB  barbarity,  "  that  little  now  was  left  her  in 
Ireland  to  reign  over,  bnt  ashes  and  carcases." 

Let  US  not  forget  that  this  is  the  testimony  of  no  common 
witness.  Spenser  is  one  of  those  authors  whom  England 
Justly  ranks  in  the  first  class  of  her  men  of  genius ;  and  from 
his  description  we  learn  that  the  only  argument  by  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  defend  or  excuse  the  extirpation  of 
the  Desmonds,  does  not  apply  to  the  case.  For  little  as 
we  can  admire  ihe  greatness  attained  hy  that  iamily,  and 
impossible  as  it  is  to  vindicate  tike  excesses  into  which  its 
numerous  members  ran — ^it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  abhor 
the  means  by  which  they  were  exterminated.  The  event, 
.as  a  political  achievement,  was  signal,  no  doubt;  but  it  is 
plain,  from  Spenser  and  others,  that  no  immediate  good  fol- 
lowed the  ruin  of  the  Geraldines,  and  periiaps  we  may  add  with 
perfect  truth,  nor  was  intended  either.  It  might  have  been 
made,  on  the  part  of  the  statesmen  of  Elizabeth,  a  noble 
labour  of  regeneration :  as  it  was,  we  only  see  the  natural 
succession  of  events  working  a  great  act  of  retribution  for  the 
wrongs  by  which  the  first  invaders,  ancestors  of  this  once 
potent  earl,  more  than  four  hundred  years  before,  had  de- 
iq)oiled  the  ancient  sept  of  Macarty.  In  the  miserable  fall  of 
the  heirs  of  those  aggressors,  the  moral  of  a  tardy  but  just 
{mnishment  was  exhibited.  Upon  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  merit  of  subverting  the  oligarchy  of  which  the  Des- 
monds were  heads,  was  forfeited  by  their  abuse  of  the  ad- 
vantages placed  in  their  hands  by  that  decisive  reverse.  If 
the  queen  and  her  ministers,  running  their  eyes  along  the 
chain  of  events  by  which  the  years  1171  and  1583  were  con- 
nected together,  had  resolved  to  remove  the  Desmonds  as 
principal  authors  of  the  ruined  condition  of  Ireland,  and  to 
crush  at  the  same  time  the  wasteful  power  exercised  by  them ; 
then  indeed  we  might  mingle  with  our  regret  for  the  violence 
and  cruelties  displayed  upon  the  occasion,  some  portion  of  the 
credit  always  doe  to  exalted  aims,  and  the  praise  with  which 
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even  an  attempt  to  carry  worthy  objects  deserves  to  be  con^ 
sidered.  But  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, we  are  not  able  to  perceive  in  them  any  signs  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  past  suflFerings — any  desire  of  atoning  for  the  con- 
stant oppression — nor  any  the  slightest  effort  for  the  substantial 
improvement  of  the  country.  The  sum  of  the  achievement  may 
be  briefed  into  a  single  sentence.  One  great  crime  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  power  to  commit  others  transmitted  to  new 
hands :  the  culprits  were  changed,  but  not  their  offences.  In 
order  to  create  an  opening  for  a  better  state  of  things,  it  became 
necessary  to  reproduce,  in  the  worst  forms,  every  atrocity  which 
the  annals  of  guilt  testify  that  human  nature  is  prone  to ;  and 
when  at  last  the  opening  was  created,  far  from  taking  advantage 
of  it,  Elizabeth  and  her  council  wilfully  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded  them  of  compensating  for  the  past  by  pro- 
viding well  for  the  future.  It  appears  that  they  saw  clearly 
enough  what  would  be  rights  and  yet  persisted  in  wrong. 
Lord  Mountjoy  had  written  to  them,  saying,  "  All  the  Irish 
that  are  now  obstinate,  are  so  only  out  of  diffidence  to  be  safe 
in  any  forgiveness ;  and  although  they  are  weary  of  the  war, 
they  are  unwilling  to  have  it  ended,  for  fear  lest  upon  a  peace 
there  should  come  a  severe  reformation  of  their  religion. 
They  have  the  ancient  swelling  and  desire  of  liberty  in  thefar 
countrymen  to  work  upon :  they  fear  to  be  rooted  out ;  and 
generally  all  over  the  kingdom  they  fear  a  persecution  for  re- 
ligion— the  least  of  which  alone  has  been  many  times  suffi- 
cient to  drive  the  best  and  most  quiet  states  into  sudden 
confusion." 

But  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  instead  of  acting  upon 
the  spirit  of  this  language,  equally  sound  and  humane,  did  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  they  were  am'mated  by  very  different 
views-^contending,  that  if  they  exerted  themselves  effectually 
in  bringing  Ireland  to  a  condition  of  good  government,  it 
would  increase  in  power,  consequence  and  riches ;  and  then, 
it  was  argued,  the  inhabitants  would  become  alienated  from 
England,  and  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  some  foreign 
'  power,  or  perhaps  erect  themselves  into  an  independent  and 
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8q>arate  state.  So  they  agreed  to  connive  at  the  disorders  of 
the  Irish,  because,  while  a  weak  and  disordered  people  they 
never  could  detach  themselves  from  England.  Lord  Bacon 
added  a  significant  remark : — "  You  have  proved  what  Ireland 
barbarous  has  been — ^beware  of  Ireland  civilized."  Two  cen- 
turies have  passed  since  the  great  philosopher  made  that  obser- 
vation ; — and  it  is  as  replete  with  meaning  now,  as  it  was  at 
the  moment  in  which  it  was  first  spoken. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONNECTION 
WITH  ENGLAND—con/tniKfrf. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  o'NBIL. — KINGS  OF  ULSTER. — THEIR  SOYEREIONTT 
MAINTAINED  FOR  CENTURIES,  AND  REPEATEDLY  RECOGNISED  BY 
THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND.— CON  o'NEIL  FIRST  EARL  OF  TYRONE. — 
SHANE  o'nEIL,  AND  HUGH,  THE  SECOND  EARL. — THE  LONG  WARS 
OF  THB  FAMILY  WITH  THE  ENGLISH  CROWN. — THE  JUSTICE  OF 
THEIR  CLAIMS  ADMITTED  BY  REPEATED  CHIEF  GOVERNORS. — 
THEIR  EXPATRIATION. — FORFEITURE  OF  THEIR  ESTATES. — CHA- 
RACTER OF  THE  IRISH  GOVERNMENT  UNDER  JAMES  I. — CONFIS- 
CATIONS OF  PROPERTY,  AND  PERSECUTION  IN  RELIGION. — CHI- 
CHESTER, LORD   BELFAST. — OLIVER   ST.  JOHN,   LORD    GRANDISON. 

The  daring  spirit  of  the  Geraldines  of  Kildare  was  broken ; 
— the  towering  Geraldines  of  Desmond  were  extirpated ; — ^a 
kindred  house — Fitzmaurice  of  Kerry, — ^having  furnished  its 
quota  of  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  victims  to 
the  gibbet,  had  been  tamed :  of  all  the  great  English  settlers, 
the  Butlers  of  Ormonde  alone  retained  their  possessions  un- 
curtailed,  and  their  honours  unreduced.  By  leaning  in  ge- 
neral to  the  crown,  by  currying  grace  at  court,  and  becoming 
on  many  a  critical  occasion  efficient  instruments  for  curbing 
and  overthrowing  obnoxious  cotemporaries — ^this  cautious 
and  steadfast  family  had  now  rid  itself  of  all  rivals  amongst 
the  English  interest,  and  were  the  unmatched  lords  of  the 
ascendant  in  Ireland.  Yet  the  triumph  was  incomplete, — a 
potent  Irish  sept  remained  unsubdued, — the  O'Neil  was  still 
the  royal  chief  of  Ulster.  It  will  be  necessary  to  turn  some 
years  back,  in  order  to  present  a  distinct  narrative  of  his 
ruin. 

More  than  four  hundred  years  before,  De  Courcy  had  been 
let  loose  against  his  forefathers ;  De  Lacy  followed  De  Courcy ; 
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to  tbem  in  an  mibrokeii  line  succeeded  many  a  bold  and 
battle-seasoned  captain,  each  striring  in  torn  to  wrest  from 
tiie  kings  of  the  North  their  province,  and  annihilate  their  sue- 
ccsaon  and  their  name.  All  the  monstrous  interests  erected 
by  the  invaders,  upon  the  destructicHi  of  the  native  sovereign- 
ties, had  withered  away,  or  been  trodden  into  dust.  This  alone 
reigned  on,  eminent  for  courage  and  talent,  both  of  which 
Yrere  of  a  high  order,  and  effective,  though  wild  and  irregular. 

A  long  file  of  records  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  in^ 
vasion  attest  the  rank  and  possessions  of  the  O'Neils,  kings 
of  Ulster.  They  were  included  by  Henry  II.  in  the  five 
bloods  to  whom  the  laws  of  England  were  conceded  ;^  and  de- 
spite the  grant  of  their  province  to  De  Courcy  and  others, 
were  repeatedly  styled  and  treated  as  its  kings.  Bolls  of 
Henry  III.  gave  them  that  title  on  different  occasions;  and 
the  indenture  of  homage  between  Neil  O^Neil  the  elder  and 
Richard  II.  is  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  former  with  all 
abe  dignity  of  sovereign  power :  "  for  himself  and  for  his  sons, 
for  his  whole  nation  and  all  his  subjects,  he  becomes  liege- 
man." When  the  earl  of  Kildare  died  broken-hearted  in  the 
Tower,  and  his  son  and  five  brothers  had  been  gibbeted  at 
Tyburn,  O'Neil,  head  of  the  sept  at  that  day,  was  married  to 
a  Oeraldine :  he  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  took  an 
Enj^ish  peerage,  being  created  earl  of  Tyrone :  at  the  same 
time  his  son  was  made  Baron  Dungannon.  In  the  grant  of 
these  titles  an  unfortunate  irregularity  was  admitted,  which 
had  the  most  pernicious  effects.  The  first  earl  of  Tjrrone 
had  two  sons — Shane  or  John  legitimate,  and  Matthew  a 
bastard:  the  father,  loving  the  latter  most,  procured  the 
barony  for  him,  and  announced  that  he  should  inherit  the 
fimiily  estates.  This  preference  consisted  with  the  license  of 
the  Brehon  laws,  which  were  still  in  force  throughout  Ulster : 
it  was  not  the  less  an  unwise  act,  involving  severe  and  com- 
plicated distress. 

CNeil  the  father — he  was  named  Con  O'Neil — died  under 
restraint.  Pursuant  to  established  usage,  his  brother  Turloch 
became  Tanist :  this,  again,  was  a  proceeding  as  strictly  1^^ 
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upon  the  part  of  those  of  his  sept  who  adopted  it^  as  it  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  English  order  of  inheritance.  By 
that,  Shane,  the  eldest  legitimate  son,  was  the  right  heir ;  but 
by  the  disposition  of  the  title  and  property  under  the  patents 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Matthew,  the  bastard,  would  succeed.  Tur- 
loch,  the  new  chieftain^  advanced  in  years,  and  never  dis- 
tinguished for  enterprise  or  resolution,  was  unequal  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  authority,  disputed  by  his  nephews,  and 
rendered  further  insecure  by  the  general  turbulence  of  the 
age.  He  was  soon  thrust  aside ;  and  though  occasionally  fa- 
voured by  the  English,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  or  the  depositary  of  their  power. 

In  the  stirring  transactions  which  now  took  place,  it  is 
difficult  beyond  measure  to  arrive  at  a  clear  perception  of  the 
real  character,  not  of  Shane  O'^Neil  alone,  but  of  his  successor, 
Hugh — and  to  give  an  intelligible  narrative  of  the  feuds,  plots, 
and  fights,  in  which,  for  years,  we  find  them  incessantly  en- 
gaged. We  have  reached  a  period  at  which  the  volume  of 
historical  evidences  grows  thick  and  well  filled;  but  the 
writers  who  furnish  its  contents  are  so  biassed  by  prejudice, 
so  prone  to  elaborate  generalities,  and  a  style  of  composi- 
tion strangely  compounded  of  simplicity  and  conceit,  that  a 
correct  apprehension  of  facts,  and  the  true  spirit  in  which 
they  occurred,  is  almost  unattainable.  The  old  saying  of 
gaining  in  quantity  to  lose  in  quality,  might  seem  to  have 
been  expressed  to  describe  with  accuracy  the  body  of  the  in- 
formation lying  before  us.  That  second  great  cause  of  Irish 
ruin,  adverted  to  at  the  commencement  of  these  chapters, — 
the  hatred  of  rival  creeds,  superadded  to  the  hatred  of  rival 
races — was  now  beginning  to  grow  rampant.  No  man  spoke, 
acted  or  wrote,  but  as  he  conceived  would  most  advance  the 
interest  and  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  party,  national  and 
religious,  to  which  he  belonged.  Plainly  as  this  envenomed 
bigotry  is  distinguishable  in  the  best  English  authorities,  it 
cannot  hide  the  prominent  enormities  of  the  age.  Usurpation 
was  an  every-day  crime,  efiected  on  both  sides  by  perfidy,  ra- 
pine and  murder.     Few  virtues  and  many  vices  were  common 
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to  each ;  the  standard  of  morality  and  intellectual  acquire- 
ments was  low  amongst  all,  while  the  passions  they  indulged 
in  were  inhumanly  fierce.  In  a  state  of  things  full  of  chica- 
nery, and  overloaded  with  offences,  no  ordinary  powers  of  dis- 
cernment and  impartiality  should  be  possessed  by  the  judge 
who  would  apportion  to  the  different  leaders  their  respective 
shares  of  guilt.  The  generality  of  readers,  hopeless  of  dis- 
charging so  arduous  a  duty  fairly,  will  probably  content 
themselves  with  laying  a  heavy  censure  in  the  quarter  where 
it  appears  to  have  been  unquestionably  deserved.  With 
the  English  government  rested  the  responsibility  of  a  con- 
sistent line  of  action,  and  still  more  of  exacting  from  the  in- 
struments of  its  authority  an  example  which  should  vindicate 
its  own  policy,  and  put  to  shame  the  misconduct  of  the  smaller 
and  less  enlightened  forces  it  sought  to  reduce  to  submission 
and  order.  But  the  pained  inquirer  into  the  details  of  Irish 
history  meets  with  no  such  relief  to  lighten  the  pressure  of 
his  labours.  He  is  compelled  to  own,  with  reluctance  and 
shame,  that  in  the  sixteenth  as  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
representatives  of  the  sovereign  seem  to  have  had  but  a 
single  rule  of  action  in  Ireland,  and  that  only  worked  the 
extirpation  of  one  wrong  by  the  commission  of  another  still 
greater. 

These  remarks,  so  often  repeated,  are  provoked  by  the 
constant  recurrence  of  circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  over  without  comment.  They  apply  with  undiminished 
force  to  the  case  of  O'Neil,  a  man  the  most  extraordinary  in 
every  point  of  view, — extraordinary  in  his  character  and  his 
fortunes ;  in  personal  courage  and  intellectual  endowments ; 
equally  admired  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth  and  the  rough 
mountain  camp  of  his  forefathers ;  capable  of  resisting  the 
most  experienced  English  generals  in  war,  and  overcoming 
them  in  diplomacy;  at  times  surmounting  extreme  mis- 
fortunes with  dazzling  splendour;  but  as  suddenly  thrown 
back  into  difficulty,  and  at  last  sinking  into  a  violent  and 
discreditable  death.  Painted  by  English  writers  in  the  most 
glaring  and  disccnrdant  colours,  the  story  of  his  life,  as  related 
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by  Ware,  Cox,  Hoq)er,  and  Morriaon,  is  « tiaaue  of  irreeo»> 
dleable  extravagancies.  From  their  pages,  neyertheless,  the 
following  account  has  been  digested,  prinoq>aIly  ilut>ugh  a  fear 
of  incurring  the  reproach  of  partiality,  by  seeking  information 
from  other  sources. 

There  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  picture  diops  an  old 
earicature  of  Life  and  Death,  in  which  a  figure  is  represented, 
half  a  grinning  skeleton,  and  half  a  smirking  fop  of  the  last 
eentury.  The  portrait  handed  down  to  us  of  Shane  0*Ndl 
seems  drawn  from  the  correi^nding  extremes  of  barbarous 
and  polite  society.  His  cunning,  we  are  told,  was  so  active  and 
penetrating,  as  to  foil  the  keenest  of  Elizabeth's  stateeonen, 
and  his  sensuality  so  gross  as  to  wallow  in  the  lowest  and  most 
enervating  excesses;  his  polished  manners  and  graceful  wit 
struck  the  queen  and  her  deputies  with  admiration;  his 
cruelties  shocked  even  their  dull  sensibilities;  his  prudence 
was  considerable,  and  his  intemperance  excessive ;  his  courage 
and  talents  in  the  field  ^ninently  commendable,  and  the  defeats 
he  sustained  inexplicably  disgraceful.  There  is  not  much  of 
pleasure  or  confidence  to  be  felt  in  the  writera  who  could  lay 
daim  as  a  real  character  to  so  unnatural  a  compound  of  all 
extremes:  we  are  bound  nevertheless  to  proceed  with  his 
story. 

The  early  life  of  Shane  O^Neil  was  peculiarly  unpropitious : 
he  may  be  said  to  have  been  inured  to  wrongs  from  his  cradle. 
Deprived  by  his  father's  preference  for  his  natural  son,  of  the 
few  softening  and  improving  influences  which  the  wild  home 
of  so  troubled  a  potentate  could  have  fostered,  he  saw  himself 
excluded  from  his  inheritance  by  the  patents  of  Henry  VIII. 
at  the  very  age  when  he  was  least  likdy  to  endure  without 
resentment  so  heavy  an  injustice.  After  some  years  of  nn- 
pati^it  contention,  we  find  hiafather.  Con,  first  etai  of  Tyrone, 
(daced  by  him  under  restraint  and  dying  in  confinement,  and 
the  ill^itimate  heir.  Lord  Dungannon,  killed  in  a  local  feud  of 
which  Shane  was  the  leader. 

Sidney,  the  lord  justice,  hearing  of  these  lawless  events, 
marched  to  DundaUc,  and  called  upon  Shane  to  come  and 
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aeooimt  for  his  conduct.  When  the  summons  amved,  the 
tking  chieftain  was  holding  a  feast  to  celebrate  the  christen- 
ing of  his  child ;  and  with  a  frank  dexterity,  highly  praised  by 
politicians^  he  b^ged  the  lord  justice  rather  to  visit  him  and 
to  stand  gossip  at  ihe  ceremony,  after  which  he  might  receive 
whatever  submission  the  queen's  service  demanded.  Sidney 
accepted  the  invitation — ^was  generously  entertained  according 
to  ihe  rude  fashion  of  the  age  and  locality ;  and  afticr  be* 
coming  sponsor  for  the  child,  held  a  formal  conference  with 
0*Neil  upon  the  subject  of  the  convulsions  which  the  province 
had  so  long  been  &ted  to  endure. 

Explicit  particulars  of  all  that  passed  upon  this  occasion 
luure  been  preserved,  and  they  leave  us  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  0*Neil  had  been  grievously  used,  and  that  Sidney  must 
have  felt  the  hardship  of  his  case.  The  points  raised  were 
these : — First,  that  the  late  Lord  Dungannon  was  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith's  wife,  and  bom  after  the  marriage  of  which 
Shane  O'Neil  was  the  eldest  son ;  secondly,  that  the  late  earl, 
when  he  surrendered  his  territories  to  Henry  VIII.,  had  only 
a  life  estate  in  them,  and  therefore  could  not  disinherit  ^e 
lawful  heir ;  thirdly,  that  the  king's  letters  patent  were  illegal, 
according  to  English  law,  as  no  inquisition  had  been  held 
before  ihey  were  issued;  and  fourthly,  that  Shane  having 
been  duly  elected  tanist  according  to  the  Brehon  laws  and 
established  custom  of  hia  sept,  and  the  Brehon  code  having 
always  been  recognised  by  the  English  crown  and  courts  of 
justice  as  the  sole  ]s,vm  in  force  throughout  the  Irish  districts, 
Shane  O'Neil  had  only  exercised  his  unquestionable  rights  in 
assuming  the  rank  he  enjoyed,  and  in  keeping  under  due  sub- 
jection the  northern  chieftains,  whose  indisputable  superior  he 
was  by  the  force  of  immemorial  custom  and  preseription. 
Sidney'^s  reply  is  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  consideration. 
By  the  advice  of  the  council,  he  assured  O'Neil  that  the 
qneen  would  do  whatever  should  appear  just ;  and  as  a  parting 
advice,  he  earnestly  recommended  peace  and  order.  It  is  ad*- 
mitted  on  all  sides,  that  while  Sidney  continued  in  office, 
CNcaTs  conduct  was  unexceptionable. 

t2 
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Time  passed — ^nothing  was  done  by  the  English  government, 
— and  O'Neil,  left  to  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  equivocal 
position,  is  found  in  arms  against  the  O'DonneUs.  This  was 
an  old  feud :  on  its  last  outbreak  O^Neil  had  sustained  a  humi- 
liating repulse,  and  now  took  a  deep  revenge.  Making  pri- 
soners of  O'Donnell  and  his  family,  he  admitted  that  chief  to 
ransom,  while  his  wife  was  retained  to  become  the  victor's 
mistress.  Success  in  one  expedition  led  to  fresh  enterprises, 
until  O'NeiFs  incursions  into  the  Pale  drew  down  the  anger 
of  Sussex,  the  lord  deputy.  But  O'Neil's  resentment  was  to 
the  full  as  strong.  The  representative  of  the  sovereign  com- 
plained that  his  authority  was  outraged  by  the  violence  of  the 
northern  chieftain ;  and  the  chieftain  retorted,  that  the  so- 
vereign, by  withholding  her  recognition  of  obvious  rights,  was 
aggravating  the  force  of  injuries  which  had  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  galling,  and  provoking  his  defiance  of  her 
power,  and  his  hatred  of  her  institutions.  Still  neither 
Sussex  nor  O'Neil  were  disposed  to  push  the  quarrel  to 
extremities.  This  deputy,  like  his  predecessor,  Sidney,  pro- 
mised justice  and  advised  peace;  while  O'Neil,  cheerfully 
assenting  to  a  proposal  that  he  should  repair  to  Dublin,  and 
abide  by  the  result  of  a  parh'amentary  inquiry  and  decision 
upon  the  merits  of  his  claims,  and  the  validity  of  the  patents 
granted  to  his  father,  presented  himself  at  the  lord  deputy's 
court,  made  his  submission  in  form,  and  was  honourably  enter- 
tained. 

But  if  the  head  of  the  government  was  well  inclined  to  see 
these  difierences  settled  by  a  rational  appeal  to  the  proper 
civil  tribunal,  his  underlings  were  resolved  upon  a  very  differ- 
ent course.  O'Neil  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Dublin,  when  he 
was  informed  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  to  seize  and  im- 
prison him.  With  the  example  of  his  kinsman,  the  late  earl 
of  Kildare,  before  him,  he  quickly  and  prudently  decided  that 
if  he  was  to  appear  before  Elizabeth,  it  should  be  as  a  free 
prince,  and  under  independent  circumstances.  Selecting  there- 
fore from  his  followers  a  company  of  his  tallest  gallowglasses, 
he  set  sail  for  England,  and  proceeded  to  render  homage  to 
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the  queen  at  their  head.  Camden  the  historian  describes 
the  applause  with  which  the  Irish  chieftain  was  cheered  along 
the  streets,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  Elizabeth  received 
the  well-turned  compliments  he  paid  to  her  person  and  her 
authority.  It  is  clear,  upon  the  face  of  all  the  accounts,  that 
the  queen  and  court  were  taken  by  surprise.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  all  prepared  for  the  polished  manners 
of  the  Irish  chiefs  or  for  the  ability  with  which  he  explained, 
and  the  knowledge  with  which  he  supported,  his  case.  The 
consequence  was,  that  having  proved  himself  by  the  English, 
as  well  as  by  the  Irish  laws,  not  a  simple  feudal  baron,  but  a 
territorial  prince,  and  having  shown  himself  a  fair  courtier, 
he  was  dismissed  with  flattering  courtesies,  an  assurance  that 
his  claims  were  just  and  should  be  duly  admitted,  and  a  present 
of  £2,000. 

The  warmth  of  O'^Neil's  gratitude  was  boundless.  Impatient 
of  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  allegiance,  he 
resolved  to  reduce  the  Scotch  hordes  from  the  Hebrides — 
long  his  beet  and  most  intimate  allies  in  plundering  the  Eng- 
lish settlements,  and  keeping  the  North  in  commotion.  He 
subdued  this  marauding  force,  and  was  warmly  thanked  by  the 
queen.  Still  he  received  no  grant  or  confirmation  of  his  pro- 
perty or  rights.  Two  lord  deputies  and  the  queen  herself  had 
successively  admitted  his  pretensions,  and  promised  to  ratify 
them.  But  even  now  that  he  had  turned  his  former  friends 
into  implacable  foes,  he  was  left  with  no  better  guarantee 
than  fair  speeches,  as  of  old.  Thus  lay  the  facts  as  between 
O'Neil  and  the  government;  but  very  different  appears  to 
have  been  the  view  taken  of  them  by  the  party  called  ^'  the 
queen's  servants  in  Ireland."  To  them  O'Neil  was  a  marked 
man,  to  be  run  down  by  any  means.  Unable  to  impugn  his 
acts,  they  ascribed  motives  and  intentions  to  him,  which  being 
invented,  it  was  easy  to  make  of  any  colour.  It  was  gravely 
asserted  that  O'Neil  had  conquered  the  Scots,  not  to  give 
quiet  to  the  queen's  dominions,  but  to  exercise  and  train  his 
army  previous  to  a  revolt.  Letters  and  messages  without 
number,  swelling  with  vague  suspicions  and  threatening  un- 
explained dangers,  were  despatched  to  London,  until  at  last,  as 
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if  worn  out  with  importunities,  Elizabeth  hastily  exdatmed — 
**  That  if  O'Neil  should  revolt,  it  would  be  the  better  for 
her  servants,  as  there  would  then  be  estates  enough  for 
them  all."  . 

There  are  writers  who  argue  that  such  language  falling 
from  the  queen's  lips  operated  on  her  ministers  as  an  incentive 
to  force  an  insurrection.  Without  insisting  upon  that  con- 
struction, we  may  fairly  remark  that  the  immediate  proceed- 
ings of  the  local  government  wore  a  very  suspicious  appearance. 
Sussex  had  ceased  to  rule,  and  Sir  H.  Sidney  occupied  his 
post,  when  it  was  determined  to  establish  an  English  garrison 
at  Derry.  This  was  an  irritating  act  of  aggression.  It  was 
illegal,  moreover,  if  O'Neil's  allegiance,  as  he  upon  the  force 
of  repeated  treaties  contended,  was  not  that  of  an  ordinary 
baron,  but  partook  of  the  independence  enjoyed  by  feudal 
palatinates.  Colonel  Randolph,  commander  of  the  garrison, 
soon  made  his  actions  tell  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  been  s^nt 
into  Ulster.  Without  waitmg  to  be  attacked,  and  without 
being  furnished  with  the  old  excuse,  in  the  shape  of  depre* 
dations  committed  by  the  Irish,  he  sallied  from  Derry,  and 
charged  O'Neil,  while  marching  in  that  direction  with  his 
troops.  The  Irish  suffered  an  easy  defeat,  but  killed  Ran- 
dolph ;  and  O'Neil,  with  a  degree  of  prudence,  in  all  proba- 
bility unexpected  by  his  adversaries,  instead  of  prosecuting 
hostilities,  complained  to  the  lord  deputy  of  the  treatment  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  and  solicited  an  interview  at  Dundalk. 
Before  it  took  place,  the  fort  at  Derry  blew  up  by  accident, 
and  the  place  being  considered  untenable  after  that  disaster, 
the  cavalry  resolved  to  cut  their  way  to  Dublin,  whilst  the 
infantry  escaped  by  sea.  The  temptation  to  pursue  the  flying 
English  proved  irresistible.  At  the  same  moment  a  notion 
was  spread  abroad  that  the  destruction  of  the  fort  was  a 
judgment  of  Heaven  upon  the  invaders,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  garrison  an  omen  of  the  fate  that  hung  over  their  cause. 
O^Neil  was  soon  in  arms,  and  ran  through  a  series  of  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  establish  his  independence.  He 
took  Armagh,  and  burned  the  cathedral.  Rushing  through 
Fermanagh  with  terrible  impetuomtyy  he  ejected  the  Mac 
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GutreB,  who  had  denied  their  sabjeotion  to  hiB  authority,  and 
tried  to  carry  Dimdalk,  but  was  beaten  back. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  means  by  which  he  sought  to  bring 
victory  to  his  standard.  His  envoys  penetrated  through  Con- 
naught  and  Munster,  and  travelled  to  Rome  and  Madrid.  The 
native  chiefs,  the  eari  of  Desmond,  the  Pope,  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  were  exhorted  and  importuned  to  aid  him  in  saving  his 
own  rights  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  But  in  no  quar- 
ter was  succour  aflbrded.  The  unfortunate  Desmond,  anxious 
to  testify  his  loyalty  to  the  government,  which  was  bent  upon 
his  ruin,  refused  to  co-operate ;  while  still  more  fatally  for  his 
hopes,  many  of  the  neighbouring  septs,  including  several  of  his 
own  tributaries,  either  jealous  of  his  sway  or  won  over  by  the 
diplomatic  promises  of  the  lord  deputy,  rose  to  molest  him. 
For  awhile  he  sustained  a  fast  sinking  cause  against  all  odds 
with  gallant  energy.  But  at  last,  most  of  his  followers  having 
fiiDen,  and  every  resource  having  failed,  he  was  constrained  to 
admit  that  further  resistance  would  be  vain.  In  this  extre- 
mity he  was  only  prevented  from  surrendering  to  the  lord 
deputy  by  the  remonstrance  of  his  secretary,  who,  reminding 
him  of  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and 
OTtfoore  of  Leix,  in  the  Tower,  advised  him  rather  to  seek 
refuge  amongst  the  Scotch  from  the  Hebrides,  than  trust  to 
the  mercy  of  the  English.  Upon  this  advice  he  acted,  and 
was  so<«  murdered.  It  is  painful  to  add,  that  the  crime  was 
procured  by  the  government  in  Dublin.  An  English  officer, 
named  Piers,  dishonoured  his  profession  by  undertaking  a 
mission  to  the  Scotch ;  and  reminding  them  of  the  manner  in 
which  O'^Neil,  once  their  ally,  had  turned  against  them,  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  allegiance  to  Elizabeth,  prevailed 
iq>on  them  to  take  a  deadly  revenge  upon  the  foriom  chieftain 
whom  they  had  welcomed  to  their  encampment  as  a  guest. 
O'Neil  and  his  little  train  of  fugitives  were  provoked  into  a 
quarrel  at  a  drinking  feast,  and  slain  ;  whilst  the  English,  as  if 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  participation  in  the  crime,  rewarded 
Piers  with  1,000  marks,  as  the  price  of  his  villany. 

But  the  death  of  Shane  O'Neil  neither  led  to  the  direct  pa- 
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cification  of  Ulster,  nor  suiBced  to  rid  the  government  of  a 
potent  adversary  in  his  family.  His  head,  carried  to  Dublin  by 
Captain  Piers,  was  ignominiously  exposed  on  the  top  of  a  pole ; 
but  ere  long  we  find  another  of  his  name  tracking  the  same 
career,  nothing  deterred  by  the  fate  to  which  it  led.  This  was 
Hugh  O'Neil,  eldest  son  of  Matthew,  the  illegitimate  Lord 
Dungannon,  and  grandson  of  Con,  the  first  earl,  who  fully 
earned  the  addition  by  which  he  is  generally  described  as  being 
the  greatest  as  well  as  the  last  insurgent  against  the  dominion 
of  England  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

The  accounts  preserved  of  the  person  and  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  Hugh,  second  earl  of  Tyrone,  are  copious 
and  minute.  Morison,  who  knew  him,  says  that  he  was  mean 
in  stature,  but  strong  in  body,  and  well  fitted  to  the  vicissi* 
tudes  of  a  military  life,  being  able  to  endure  much  labour, 
watching,  and  hard  fare.  At  once  active  and  industrious,  he 
was  valiant  and  affable,  and  was  endowed  with  a  capacity  for 
the  management  of  great  affairs,  and  a  wit  highly  dissembling, 
subtle,  and  profound.  An  English  education,  and  constant  in- 
tercourse with  eminent  persons,  had  assisted  him  in  uniting  to 
a  temper  naturally  insinuating  the  polish  of  refined  manners. 
Amongst  his  own  people  he  could  throw  off  the  courtier  with 
facility,  and  accommodate  himself  aptly  to  the  wild  fashions  of 
the  Irish  chieftain.  Having  entered  the  English  army  in  his 
youth,  he  served  in  the  war  against  Desmond,  and  signalized 
himself  while  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  by  his  industry  and 
courage.  In  the  year  1587  he  petitioned  the  parliament  sitting 
in  Dublin  to  be  admitted  to  the  titles  and  estates  annexed  to 
the  earldom  of  Tyrone,  by  virtue  of  the  grant  to  his  grand- 
father Con,  by  Henry  VIII.,  which  had  been  renewed  to  his 
father  and  his  heirs.  Sir  J.  Perrot  readily  yielded  the  title, 
but  referred  him  for  the  inheritance  to  the  queen's  pleasure. 
By  still  pressing  his  suit,  and  offering  to  secure  a  large  revenue 
to  the  crown,  he  was  permitted  to  visit  London,  and  present 
to  the  queen  some  warm  letters  of  recommendation.  His 
success  with  Elizabeth  was  triumphant.  He  spoke,  as  we  are 
told,  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  most  enlightened  court 
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politicians,  akid  obtained  a  patent,  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  both  of  the  earldom  and  the  inheritance  of  Tyrone. 
No  rent  was  reserved  to  the  crown,  bnt  240  acres  near  the 
Blackwater  were  to  be  ceded  for  the  erection  of  a  fort ;  and  the 
sons,  both  of  Shane  and  Turloch  O'Neil,  were  to  be  provided 
for.  Returning  to  Ireland  with  exalted  ideas  of  his  power  and 
consequence,  the  new  lord  found  little  diflSculty  in  persuading 
Turloch  O'Neil,  the  real  chieftain,  vtho  still  survived  in  a  weak 
old  age,  to  resign  in  his  favour. 

Well  has  it  been  observed,  by  more  than  one  writer,  that 
in  Ireland  the  preservation  of  a  man's  loyalty  without  suspi- 
cion seldom  rested  upon  himself; — of  this  truth,  Tjrrone  now 
received  a  sharp  proof.  The  lord  deputy.  Sir  J.  Perrot,  had 
warmly  recommended  his  case  to  Elizabeth ;  but  now  that  the 
case  had  been  triumphantly  carried.  Sir  John  took  offence  that 
he  had  not  been  consulted  or  called  on  to  settle  the  details. 
O'Neil  thus  took  possession  of  his  rank  and  property  under  the 
disfavour  of  the  local  government,  which  soon  found  occasion 
to  censure  and  complain.  The  surrounding  chieftains,  finding 
him  honoured  by  the  queen,  and  secured  by  law  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  estates  of  his  ancient  race,  paid  him  the  respect 
due  to  the  representative  of  such  a  family,  and  the  possessor 
of  so  much  property.  When  this  was  observed,  it  was  said 
that  he  was  seeking  to  popularize  himself,  and  to  set  himself 
at  their  head  as  the  independent  prince  of  Ulster.  A  standing 
force  being  held  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  pro- 
vince and  awe  the  disaffected,  he  had  undertaken  to  keep  six 
companies  constantly  afoot.  The  troops  were  equipped  and 
drilled,  and  thereupon  the  government  was  warned  that  he  was 
training  the  inhabitants  of  his  district  to  military  exercises, 
preparatory  to  a  general  revolt.  He  visited  the  Scotch  from 
the  Hebrides,  so  long  settlers  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  it 
was  immediately  asserted  that  he  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
them  against  the  English.  A  mansion-house  being  considered 
a  proof  of  the  adoption  of  English  habits  and  institutions,  and . 
an  earnest  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  Tyrone  built  one,  and  pro- 
cured a  quantity  of  lead  to  cover  his  battlements  and  cisterns. 
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The  mansion  was  pronounced  an  intended  fortresB  against  the 
English ;  and  ihe  lead,  material  for  bullets  to  shoot  them. 

This  pernicious  gossip  was  poured  in  a  running  stream  into 
the  lord  deputy's  ears  by  ihe  designing  courtiers,  who  could 
not  brook  the  approaching  establishment  of  an  Irishman  ^'  in 
English  order  and  civility,""  until  it  led  to  disgraceful  results. 
If  Tyrone,  it  was  argued,  really  harboured  the  designs  attri- 
buted to  him,  the  policy  of  the  English  government  would  lie  in 
being  prepared  to  set  up  a  rival  to  him  in  one  of  the  heirs  of  his 
immediate  predecessor,  the  murdered  Shane.  But  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  this  scheme,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  possession 
of  Shane's  sons.  They  were  residing  with  one  of  the  local 
chieftains,  Red  Hugh  of  Tyrconnel,  a  youth  suspect^ed  of  dis- 
loyalty, being  of  ancient  lineage  and  large  possessions.  An 
English  ship,  disguised  as  a  Spanish  merchantman,  was  sent 
to  the  coast  of  Tyrconnel,  under  the  pretence  of  selling  wine. 
Invitations  to  come  and  taste  the  wines  having  been  accepted 
by  the  unsuspecting  chief,  and  his  guests,  the  O'Neils,  the 
anchor  was  weighed,  and  the  party  carried  off  to  Dublin,  where 
they  were  thrown  into  prison. 

This  offence  was  followed  by  others  of  a  still  more  outrageous 
nature.  The  abduction  of  the  Tyrconnel  chieftain  concluded 
the  administration  of  Sir  John  Perrot.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  a  man  whose  rapacity  far  exceeded 
the  daring  lust  for  plunder  which  gives  so  indecent  a  character 
to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Some  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  Armada  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Irish  coast.  They 
were  said  to  be  laden  with  money  to  pay  the  invading  army 
and  it  was  reported  that  several  chieftains  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  large  portions  of  the  treasure.  Upon  no  stronger 
evidence  than  conunon  rumour,  Fitzwilliam  seized  upon  Sir 
Owen  Mac  Toole  and  Sir  John  Dogherty,  gentlemen  conspi- 
cuous for  their  attachment  to  the  English  interest,  and  con- 
fined them  in  prison.  In  Monaghan,  Macmahon,  chief  of  that 
district,  had  surrendered  his  lands  to  the  crown,  and  taken  an 
English  grant  of  them.  When  he  died,  his  son  applied  to  be 
admitted  heir  under  the  patent ;   but  his  right  was  withheld 
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because  he  refused  to  pay  a  fine  of  600  cows  by  way  of  bribe 
to  the  local  authorities.  The  deputy,  takmg  advantage  of  this 
proof  of  disi^Rdotion,  marched  upon  the  spot  and  arrested  the 
chieftain.  Having  thus  obtained  possession  of  his  person,  he 
formed  a  court  martial  of  common  soldiers,  and  put  Mac- 
mahon  upon  his  trial  for  high  treason, — ^the  particular  charge 
being  that  he  had  employed  a  military  force  two  years  before 
in  collecting  his  rents.  The  unfortunate  chieftain  was  soon 
found  guilty,  and  led  to  immediate  execution.  The  guUt  of 
high  treason  involving  the  forfeiture  of  the  su£ferer*s  lands, 
they  were  appropriately  divided  between  the  officers  who  had 
destroyed  him — Fitzwilliam  and  Sir  Henry  Bagnal. 

A  thousand  Spaniards  belonging  to  the  Armada  were  cast 
by  a  storm  upon  the  territory  of  O'Rorke,  the  chieftain  of 
Breffiiy,  and  received  from  him  the  succour  which,  amongst  a 
people  honouring  hospitality  as  one  of  the  first  of  virtues,  it 
would  have  been  considered  the  meanest  of  vices  to  deny. 
They  re-embarked ;  the  ship  foundered,  and  in  sight  of  the 
Irish  shore  every  being  on  board  perished.  O'RoAe's  con- 
duct having  been  reported  to  the  government,  he  was  driven 
by  a  revengeful  army  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  seized  by 
order  of  ihe  king,  and  delivered  over  to  Elizabeth,  who  exe- 
cuted him  as  a  traitor  in  London. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  reckless  tyranny,  Tyrone  was  in- 
formed tldit  he  too  had  been  denounced  as  one  who  had  been 
in  communication  with  the  Spaniards.  He  detected  the  in- 
former, and  put  him  to  death.  The  government  called  him  to 
account  for  this  act  of  presumption,  as  they  termed  it ;  but  he 
showed  them  diat  he  had  not  exceeded  the  powers  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  military  commission  he  held — and  they  with- 
drew that  authority. 

The  arrival  of  another  lord  deputy  insphred  Tyrone  with  a 
fresh  hope  of  adjusting  his  differences  with  the  government 
upon  reasonable  terms.  Hastening  to  Dublin,  he  laid  his  case 
before  Sir  John  Russell,  and  had  the  mortification  to  learn, 
that  as  soon  as  hk  arrival  became  known,  a  motion  for  seizing 
upon  his  person  had  been  debated  at  the  council  board,  and 
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only  negatived  by  a  small  majority.  An  object  either  of 
cupidity  or  suspicion  to  almost  every  person  around  him, 
he  became  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  resolved  to  fly  to  Eng- 
land. He  reached  London,  and  was  there  put  under  arrest 
upon  a  charge  of  having  left  Ireland  without  a  license  from 
the  lord  deputy.  But  upon  submitting  himself  promptly  and 
frankly  to  the  queen's  pleasure,  he  was  set  at  Uberty,  and 
obtained  an  audience  with  Elizabeth,  which  ended  in  a  satis- 
factory accommodation  of  the  leading  points  in  dispute.  This 
fact  must  be  regarded  as  strong  evidence  of  a  conviction  in 
the  highest  quarters  that  the  unfortunate  chieftain  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  The  earl  of  Ormonde  and  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  became  sureties  for  his  observance  of  the 
agreement  now  entered  into.  As  the  leading  terms  are  con- 
sidered to  have  originated  with  Tyrone,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  our  own  judgment  of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  and 
his  capacity  for  dealing  efficiently  with  the  difficult  questions 
presented  by  his  case  at  this  crisis.  The  articles  of  his  sub- 
mission were  full,  precise,  and  freely  subscribed.  In  them  he 
made  one  stipulation,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  specify,  be- 
cause it  shows  how  perfectly  he  understood  his  own  position, 
and  how  clearly  he  saw  the  way  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Ulster 
permanently.  He  insisted  that  Turloch  O'Neil  and  the  other 
chieftains  of  the  North  should  come  in  and  be  parties  to  the 
indentures  which  he  was  willing  to  sign.  The  wisdom  of  this 
provision  is  self-evident :  it  was  most  important  to  the  English 
government,  and  indispensably  necessary  to  Tyrone's  security 
amongst  his  equals.  Having  already  lost  character,  and  pro- 
voked no  light  feelings  of  hatred  amongst  the  haughty  leaders 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  by  his  attachment  to  the  queen,  and 
his  preference  of  English  laws  and  habits,  he  pointed  out  with 
equal  truth  and  force,  that  he  never  should  be  forgiven  by  them 
for  the  destruction  of  their  ancient  privileges  and  irregular 
practices,  unless  tliey  should  be  held  in  the  same  bonds  by 
which  he  was  content  to  be  restrained.  It  was  accordingly 
agreed  that  the  proposed  arrangement  should  include  all  the 
outstanding  chieftains. 
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As  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  soundness  of  this 
condition  was  not  felt  by  the  Irish  government,  we  can  only 
account  for  the  absence  of  all  effort  to  give  it  effect  by  as- 
suming that  there  existed  no  real  wish  for  any  change  that 
did  not  embrace  Tyrone's  ruin,  and  the  division  of  his  inherit- 
ance amongst  the  buccaneer  troops  whose  eyes  had  long  been 
greedily  fixed  upon  his  broad  acres  as  their  certain  prey. 
The  promptitude  with  which  the  earl  was  required  to  sign  the 
indentures,  and  the  total  disregard  of  his  just  remark,  that  it 
would  be  equally  impolitic  and  unfair  were  he  to  act  alone,  are 
not  to  be  misunderstood  as  political  proceedings. 

The  results  which  followed  will  excite  no  surprise,  and  chal- 
lenge but  little  blame.  The  jealous  suspicions  and  restless 
despotism  of  the  government,  together  with  the  repeated  proofs 
afforded,  that  no  submission  however  humble,  no  bribe  however 
large,  and  no  treaty  however  formal,  gave  security  for  liberty  or 
life,  had  spread  over  the  whole  country  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge which  was  perfectly  irrepressible.  All  eyes  were  raised 
to  Tyrone,*  as  to  the  proper  leader  of  an  inevitable  civil  war. 
For  a  while  he  appears  to  have  resisted  the  vows,  flattery, 
menaces  and  reproaches  of  his  fellow-countrymen ;  but  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  violence  committed  upon  the  chieftains  in 
his  neighbourhood  having  been  accompanied  with  a  significant 
remark  from  the  lord  deputy,  that  Tyrone's  turn  would  come 
next ;  and  positive  information  having  reached  him  about  the 
same  time  that  extraordinary  reinforcements,  commanded  by  a 
general  of  distinguished  ability,  had  been  ordered  over  to  the 

*  All  the  English  writers  of  this  period,  and  not  a  few  of  those  of  our 
own  day,  almost  invariably  couple  with  the  name  of  T3rrone  some  strong 
epithet  expressive  of  his  hypocrisy,  artfulness,  and  profoimd  dissimu- 
lation. In  the  case  of  the  O'Neils,  as  in  that  of  the  Desmonds,  con- 
stant reference  is  made  to  the  double  part  acted  by  the  sufferers.  With- 
out insisting  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  representations,  we 
mav  be  permitted  to  remark  upon  the  double  game  plajred  against  these 
unfortunate  men,  of  whom  it  may  with  strict  truth  be  said  that  they  never 
knew  on  which  side  safety  lay.  We  must  also  point  out,  as  a  thing  sotne- 
what  strange,  that  the  plundering  character  of  the  English  invasion,  and 
its  consequences,  down  to  the  period  here  treated  of,  tnough  plain  in  the 
extreme  to  all  steady  and  dispassionate  observers,  seems  never  to  have 
been  thought  of  by  the  parties  alluded  to. 
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army  serviiig  in  Ireland,  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  commence 
the  hoBiilities  on  which  both  parties  were  determined. 

As  it  forms  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to  describe  the 
military  incidents  of  the  civil  war  which  now  began  to  rage,  we 
shall  merely  observe,  that  it  proved  every  way  unworthy  of  the 
English  army  engaged  in  it,  and  of  the  statesmen  who  advised 
it.  Three  generals — Sir  John  Norris,  an  officer  of  the  highest 
character ;  Lord  Burg ;  and  Essex,  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
&vourite  of  Elizabeth — were  foiled  and  defeated,*  in  succes* 
aion,  by  Tyrone  and  his  undisciplined  Irish.  Sir  Conyera 
Clifford,  after  having  been  driven  to  a  calamitous  retreat  in 
Leinster,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  in  Connaught,  and  was  slain. 
Lord  Burg,  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,  and  Sir  T.  Norris,  were 
routed  and  killed.  Tyrone  obtained  a  signal  victory  over 
Bagnal  at  Blackwater  Fort ;  1,500  soldiers  and  13  offlcem, 
Bagnal  included,  being  slain  on  the  English  side,  while  the  Irish 
lost  only  200  killed,  and  had  but  600  wounded.  They  reckoned 
34  ensigns  taken,  with  all  tiie  royal  artillery,  ammunition  and 
provisions.  The  royal  army  fled  for  shelter  to  Armagh,  but 
was  soon  obliged  to  evacuate  that  town.  This  success  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  confederacy  under  the  banners  of  Tyrone. 
The  O'Moores  in  Leinster,  the  Burkes  of  Connaught,  Fitz- 

*  Melancholy  is  the  picture  drawn  of  the  consequences  produced  by  the 
manner,  at  once  mean,  passionate  and  inconsistent,  in  which  Irish  affairs 
were  managed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  craft  at  the  council 
board,  the  spies  set  upon  every  man  in  office,  the  quick  ear  lent  to  reports 
of  disaffection*  and  snggestions  of  spoliation,  the  hardened  character  of  the 
public  men,  and  the  general  rage  for  predatory  adventiu'e,  begot  a  state  of 
suspicion,  faithlessness,  and  capricious  cruelty  in  all  the  relations  of  go- 
vernment which  combined  to  make  this  an  age  of  great  crimes.  Here, 
however,  as  in  most  cases  of  enormity,  we  are  struck  by  the  heavy  exam- 
ples of  avenging  power  which  the  predominant  policy  entailed  upon  its 
chief  actors.  Su  John  Penrot,  who  left  Ireland  with  Uie  emphatic  aeda]»- 
tion  that  he  could  flN)vem  the  queen's  Irish  subjects,  but  that  no  power 
could  control  her  Enghsh  servants  in  Ireland— Sir  John  Perrot,  upon 
being  removed  from  his  government,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  nmen 
he  died.  Sir  John  Norris  expired,  broksn-hearted,  by  ^e  slur  thrown 
upon  his  character  as  an  officer  by  the  queen's  disapprobation  of  his  con^ 
duct.  Sir  R.  Bing^iam  was  put  under  arrest,  and  tried  bv  a  court-mar- 
tial. Essex's  fate  is  well  known.  If  to  these  instances  of  heavy  personal 
suflfering  we  add  the  losses  sustained  in  ^e  deaths  of  so  many  generals, 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  war  against  Tyrone  must  be  held  to  Imve  been 
dearly  purchased  by  the  EngUsh  party* 
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maozioe  of  Liznawy  in  Ksirry,  and  his  kindred,  the  (}eraldinefi^ 
distinguished  by  tiie  popular  titles  of  ^  Knight  of  the  Valley, 
the  Knight  of  Olin,  and  the  White  Knight,  united  in  the 
eaose  of  Leish  independence.  Elizabeth  at  this  crfais  displayed 
her  diaracteristie  vigour.  Receiving  intelSgoice  from  the 
king  of  Scots,  that  Philip  of  Spain,  with  whom  Tyrone  was  in 
Gorrespondeaee,  had  allotted  12,000  troops  for  a  descent  upon 
Irdand,  she  sent  over  the  earl  of  Essex,  esteemed  the  most 
gaUant  soldier  (tf  the  age,  and  20,000  men  to  maintam  her 
donnnion  in  that  country. 

Two  passages  in  the  history  of  this  war  now  press  for  our 
consideration,  and  they  are  more  instruetrre  in  their  nature  than 
a  hundred  battles.  If  we  desired  furti&er  evidence  to  prove  that 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Tyrone,  and  men  of  his  class,  were  the 
work  of  despair,  we  should  be  content  to  rely  upon  the  con- 
£»rences  which  took  place  between  hkn  and  Sir  John  Norns 
before  the  defeat  of  Bagnal ;  and  b^ween  him  and  the  earl  of 
Essex  after  Norris  had  be^  superseded.  Norris  and  Essex 
were  rivals,  but  they  were  both  men  of  ability  and  honourable 
diaraeter,  and  they  arrived  at  the  same.conchision,  after  seeing 
Tynme,  and  hearmg  him  explain  his  case.  Various  attempts 
appear  to  have  been  resorted  to  for  ihe  purpose  of  preventing 
Norris  from  seeing  the  earl ;  but  though  some  letters  were  in- 
tercepted and  suppressed,  others  reached  their  address,  and 
the  Irish  chiefs,  wit^  Tyrone  at  their  head,  gained  an  op- 
portunity of  stating,  in  natural  but  impressive  terms,  the 
grievances  by  which  they  were  oppressed,  and  the  arts  by 
which  they  had  been  excited  to  revolt.  It  is  a  miserable  fiBiet, 
that  aflber  hearing  these  men,  Norris  was  so  convinced  of  the 
injustice  by  which  they  had  been  roused  to  arms,  that  he 
directed  his  most  zealous  energies  not  to  conquer  but  to  esta- 
blish an  equitable  peace  with  them.  Essex  scouted  this  con- 
duct as  a  contemptible  dereliction  of  duty ; — let  us  see  how  he 
aeted  when,  having  succeeded  to  Sir  John's  place,  and  being  at 
the  head  of  a  muck  more  efficient  force,  he  came  himsdf  to 
csmmnnieate  witk  iiiese  mneh  reviled  rebels. 

The  two  armies  were  in  si^bt,  and  the  gsnends  afield,  when 
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Tyrone  proposed  that  he  should  be  heard  before  they  came  to 
blows.  Essex  consented,  and  a  private  uiterview  took  place : 
another  followed  immediately  after,  which,  being  public,  has 
been  fully  described.  A  river  separated  the  English  and  Irish  : 
Essex  stood  aloof  on  the  acclivity  of  one  bank,  while  Tyrone, 
advancing  from  the  other,  plunged  his  horse  up  to  the  saddle 
girths  in  the  stream,  and,  after  swimming  across,  cantered  up 
to  the  lord  deputy,  and  paid  his  respects  with  a  frank  and 
courteous  bearing  that  won  the  applause  of  both  armies. 
Leading  the  conversation  gradually  into  a  familiar  and  con- 
fidentifd  strain,  he  pointed  out  how  necessarily  the  disturbed 
condition  of  Ireland  proceeded  from  the  practices  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  showed  how  different  must  be  the  case  if  a  fair  system 
could  be  introduced,  and  closed  his  observations  with  a  refined 
personality,  by  asking  if  Ireland,  growing  under  the  crimes 
and  follies  committed  by  former  governors,  was  the  proper 
fijeld  for  engaging  the  talents  of  a  nobleman  so  eminently 
gifted  and  universally  admired  as  Essex,  while  England,  his 
native  country,  was  already  big  with  mighty  changes?  In  the 
end,  Essex,  like  Norris,  finding  himself  unable  to  answer  the 
facts  or  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  granted  a  six  weeks' 
truce,  and  took  a  respectful  leave.  Tyrone's  overtures  were  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  queen :  they  proposed  a  general  amnesty; 
the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  the  restora- 
tion of  all  forfeited  lands ;  and  a  discontinuance  of  the  growing 
practice  of  governing  Ireland  exclusively  by  Englishmen. 

The  temper  of  Elizabeth,  long  irritated  by  the  troubles  of 
Ireland,  now  fermented  into  fury.  Perrot  and  Norris  had 
been  degraded  one  after  the  other,  because  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  carry  her  peremptory -commands  into  execution — 
and,  again,  the  choicest  of  her  favourites  and  most  accom- 
plished of  her  generals,  bending  to  the  invincible  conviction 
entertained  by  his  predecessors,  announced  that  the  peace  of 
Ireland  was  to  be  secured,  not  by  military  devastation,  but  by 
conceding  the  legitimate  demands  of  her  injured  subjects. 
We  cannot  follow  here  the  indignant  anger  with  which  the 
masculine  tyrant  visited  her  refractoiy  general,  nor  his  mad 
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resentment  of  the  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected ;  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how  cogent  is  the  justification 
made  out  by  these  reiterated  dechirations  solemnly  offered  by 
dilbrent  lord  deputies  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Tyrone 
and  his  party. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  hostilities  were  recom- 
menced, and  again  respited  for  a  month.  Essex  having  hur- 
ried to  England,  the  earl  of  Ormonde  was  made  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Uie  army,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  George  Carew; 
while  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  took  the  command,  first  of  the 
d?il,  and  ultimately  of  both  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  A  detached  party  of  the  insurgents  made  Ormonde 
a  prisoner,  but  at  that  point  the  tide  of  success  turned  rapidly 
firom  their  arms.  Henceforward  the  tactics  of  the  English 
generals  were  more  successful — but  they  were  also  charac- 
terized by  a  barbarous  severity  which  no  language  can  suffi- 
dently  stigmatize.  In  every  direction  the  country  was  pillaged 
and  laid  waste,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  was  no  where  tole- 
rated; the  husbandman  who  attempted  to  plough  his  field 
or  sow  seed  was  cut  down  with  the  sword — ^and  universal 
fiunine  wa&  made  to  overcome  those  whom  the  cruelties  of 
ordinary  war  could  not  subdue.  The  national  industry  having 
been  thus  inhiimimly  brought  to  a  state  of  general  paralysis, 
a  new  debased  coin  was  issued,  by  which  the  distress  of  all 
ranks  was  completed,  and  both  the  victors  and  the  vanquished 
were  equally  cheated. 

By  these  various  means,  Tyrone  and  the  northern  chief- 
tains were  driven  from  their  entrenchments  to  the  woods 
and  mountain  fastnesses,  and  gradually  reduced  within  the 
narrowest  bounds.  Pressed  on  all  sides,  harassed  by  con- 
tinual surprises,  and  having  lost  the  charm  of  invincibility 
which  once  surrounded  his  name  with  dazzling  lustre, 
Tynme  suffered  from  the  operation  of  other  acts,  by  which 
the  number  of  his  followers  and  the  extent  of  his  influence 
were  stiU  further  diminished.  Promises  of  pardon,  protec- 
tion, and  promoti<m  were  liberally  held  out  by  the  English 
commanders,  while  crowds  of  deserters  were  welcomed  with 
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grante  of  money,  land,  and  places.  But  although  the  advaop 
tagee  achieved  by  Mountjoy  were  in  many  respects  decisive, 
and  Tyrone,  kept  in  perpetual  alarm,  was  beaten  in  repeated 
skirmi^es,  his  courage  was  not  damped,  and  his  powear,  though 
checked,  was  far  from  broken  down. 

Munster  now  became  the  principal  seat  of  war.  In  that 
province  Sir  George. Carew,  as  lord  president,  was  making  his 
office  terrible  by  excesses  even  more  fierce  and  cruel  than  those 
conuuitted  by  Mountjoy,  and  by  some  other  practices  still  more 
unsoldierlike.  We  shall  condense  a  short  account  of  these 
from  Leland.  Amongst  the  strokes  of  pohcy  most  conuncmly 
resorted  to  by  the  government  at  this  period,  were  those  of 
weakening  the  power  of  a  great  chieftain  by  buying  over  his 
smaller  tributaries,  and  wherever  one  chief  grew  pre-eminently 
powerful,  setting  up  a  rival  to  pull  him  down.  At  the  head  of 
Tyrone'^s  adherents  in  Munster  was  James  Fitzgerald,  nick- 
named the  Sugaun  £ai4  of  Desmimd.  It  has  been  already 
stated,  that  James,  the  fifteentii  earl  of  Desmond,  set  aside  his 
eldest  son,  and  diverted  the  inheritance  of  his  titles  and 
estates  to  Garald,  a  second  son  by  another  wife.  This  Gerald 
was  the  unfortunate  person  whose  undignified  fall  and  death 
were  related  in  the  last  chapter.  The  Sugaun  Earl  was  the 
grandson  of  the  rejected  elder  son,  to  whom  Gerald  had  been 
preferred ;  and  when  the  latter  was  killed^  the  Sugaun  assumed 
the  title  of  earl  of  Desmond.  As  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  prevent  a  family,  once  so  formidable,  from  afpin  assuming 
a  high  position,  Carew  employed  a  former  servant  of  Sir  J. 
Norris,  named  Nugent,  who  by  desertion  and  treason  had  for- 
'  feited  his  life,  to  assassinate  tiie  Sugaun  Eaii's  brother,  while 
he  set  an  unpnnd|>led  native,  Dermod  O'Connor,  to  entrap  tlie 
earl  himself  with  fabe  papers.  The  bribe  in  the  latter  case 
was  <£^1,000.  Nugent  failed  while  taking  aim  at  his  intended 
victim,  and  being  seised  in  the  act,  confessed  tiiis  plot  before 
he  was  hung.  The  Sugaun  Earl  was  captured,  but  made  his 
escape  before  he  could  be  ddivered  to  tiie  lord  president. 

These  villanous  schemes  having  both  proved  abortive,  a 
new  expedient  was  resorted  to.    £ari  Oendd  had  left  a  son. 
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who^  upon  bemg  daliveved  up  to  BUizabeth,  ifVsaB  eonfiaed  in  tha 
Tow«r .  Thero  he  was  liberally  educated,  as  the  earl  of  Warwick 
and  osiers  had  formedy  been,  and  like  them,  was  treated  with 
the  courtesy  due  to  a  person  of  eminent  rank  and  prinoefy  ex- 
pectations. It  was  now  conceived  that  the  presence  of  this 
captive  youth  in  Irekmd  would  create  a  diversicm,  and  draw  off 
the  ancient  fcdiowers  of  his  house  firom  the  train  of  the  pre- 
tender. He  was  accordingly  brought  before  Elizabeth,  sa- 
luted as  the  eari  of  Desmond,  aiul  sent  over  to  Munster 
under  the  charge  of  trusty  keepers  A  patent  for  his  resto- 
ration to  the  honours  of  his  family  was  at  the  same  time  for* 
warded  to  the  lord  president,  with  directions  either  to  deliver 
or  retwi  it  as  Ins  own  discretion  in  the  present  exigency  of 
affiiirs  and  ibd  young  gentleman's  services  should  invite. 

The  fortune  of  this  experiment  was  no  better  than  its  mo- 
rality. When  tiie  prison-bred  heir  of  a  long  line  of  potent 
ancestors  arrived  with  his  keepers  at  one  of  the  old  seats  of 
the  faorily  in  the  town  of  Kiknatlock,  he  was  received  with 
the  most  boisterous  acclamations  of  joy.  The  streets,  win^ 
dows,  tod  even  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  filled  with  ex- 
ultmg  crowds,  all  pressii^  to  behold  the  son  of  an  illustrious 
but  unfortunate  father — ^tfae  one  green  slip  firom  a  ruined 
stock,  whidi  had  ruled  over  tiiem  for  ages,  and  had  been 
cherished  with  haMtual  affection  and*  reverence.  A  strong 
guard  of  solcNers  could  scarcely  obtain  a  passage  for  him»  or 
extricate  him  from  the  rough  but  hoMty  embraces  of  the 
crowd.  The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  and  as  the  young  Fit0- 
gerald  proceeded  to  acttend  divine  service,  liie  same  concourse 
swarmed  about  him — the  same  loud  salutations  rent  the  air ; 
but  when^  instead  of  moving  to  the  i^aoe  of  Boman  Catholic 
worship,  he  turned  his  steps  to  the  Reformed  CSiurch,  vehe- 
ment Bad  pathetic  were  the  deprecations  uttered  against  his 
iribaadonment  of  the  worsdiip  to  which  Ins  fore&tbers  had  knelt. 
They  thundered  in  lus  ears  the  disgraee,  danger,  and  imipiety 
of  ys  oenduot— of  cemnBe,  in  vain.  He  performed  his  devo- 
tioDs,  but  when  he  came  forth  again  the  scene  ws^  'changed ; 
the  crowds  had  dispersed;  and  he  passed  to  his  hon^  un» 
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honoured  and  unattended.  Having  thus  lost  his  popularity, 
the  government  soon  felt  that  the  half- made  lord  was  a  useless 
incumbrance.  He  was  therefore  .escorted  back  to  England, 
and  soon  after  died  in  obscurity. 

The  rest  of  the  Sugaun  Earl's  life  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
story  of  his  relative,  whose  title  and  property  he  vainly  sought 
to  acquire — ^inheriting  only  his  fate.  His  retainers  beaten  oS^ 
he  was  driven  into  marshy  vales  and  mountain  hollows,  while 
enmity  and  treachery  dogged  his  fallen  fortunes  from  hut 
to  hut,  and  from  den  to  den.  After  running  the  gauntlet 
of  numberless  romantic  escapes,  and  leading  the  life  of  a 
hunted  beast,  his  relative  Fitzgerald,  the  White  Knight, 
undertook  to  give  a  good  account  of  him.  Through  all  his 
misery  one  faithful  follower  clung  to  him — a  harper,  whose 
name  was  Dermod  O'Doogan.  He  was  tracked  to  this  man's 
cabin,  and  surprised  in  the  act  of  snatching  a  hasty  meal,  and  so 
nearly  caught,  that  he  had  not  time  to  snatch  up  his  mantle. 
In  a  few  days  after,  the  White  Knight  ascertained  that  he 
was  lurking  in  a  cavern  on  the  mountain  of  Slieve  Gort,  from 
which,  upon  being  summoned,  he  issued  boldly^ — confident,  it  is 
said,  that  the  people  would  turn  against  his  pursuer,  and  not 
permit  him  to  be  arrested.  In  this  idea,  however,  he  was  mis- 
taken. The  White  Knight  secured  him  in  Shandon  Castle, 
whence  bemg  removed  to  Cork,  he  was  tried  and  condemned 
as  a  traitor.  The  lord  deputy,  instead  of  putting  the  sen- 
tence into  execution,  transmitted  him  to  the  queen  in  London, 
where  he  ended  his  days  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

We  resume  the  history  of  Tyrone.  The  Spanish  force,  so 
warmly  solicited  and  anxiously  expected,  had  at  length  reached 
Castlehaven;  and  2,000  men,  with  ordnance  and  ammuni- 
tion, were  landed  under  the  command  of  Alphonso  Ocampo. 
Upon  presenting  themselves  to  the  insurgents,  they  announced 
that  additional  troops  were  to  follow,  as  their  sovereign  was 
determined  to  support  the  Irish  war  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  crown  and  its  resources.  The  disaffected  septs,  confident 
that  the  epoch  of  their  deliverance  from  English  power  was 
at  hand,  came  forward  in  masses,  without  hesitation  or  dis- 
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guise.  Several  of  the  English  race  in  Thomond  and  Des- 
mond joined  them;  the  whole  country,  from  Kinsale  and 
Limerick,  westward,  declared  for  the  Spanish  alliance.  The 
forts  of  Castlehaven  and  Dunboy,  commanding  their  respective 
harbours,  together  with  various  castles,  were  delivered  up  to 
the  foreign  commanders,  who,  strengthened  in  due  course  by 
the  promised  reinforcements,  were  enabled  to  put  efficient 
garrisons  into  every  station. 

When  the  action  of  these  important  occurrences  first  set 
in,  Tyrone  found  himself  prevented  from  at  once  joining  his 
friends,  by  the  double  obstacles  of  great  distance  and  a  severe 
winter.  The  English  army,  being  nearer  at  hand,  pressed 
forward  to  besiege  the  Spaniards,  who  became  alarmed  at  the 
absence  of  the  head  of  the  revolt ;  but  Tyrone  soon  displayed 
abilities  fully  equal  to  the  critical  position  of  afiairs.  Muster- 
ing his  troops  in  the  North,  although  it  was  now  winter,  he 
marched  them  fully  equipped,  and  with  all  their  baggage,  into 
the  South,  and  took  up  an  admirable  position,  distant  six  miles 
from  both  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers,  which  enabled  him 
to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  English  camp  and 
Cork.  It  was  now  only  necessary  for  him  to  preserve  unaltered 
this  commanding  post,  and  Elizabeth's  hold  of  Ireland  was 
lost.  Of  this  he  appears  to  have  been  himself  perfectly 
sensible — ^not  so  the  foreigners  or  the  undisciplined  host  co- 
operating with  him.  They  caUed  for  active  hostilities,  though 
he  declared  emphatically  against  the  impolicy  of  giving  battle 
to  an  enemy  who  had  no  means  of  escaping  destruction,  while 
bound  by  the  disadvantages  in  which  they  were  placed,  but  who 
might,  if  driven  to  despair,  save  themselves  by  some  desperate 
act  of  valour.  Fortunately  for  the  English  interest,  his  pru- 
dent council  was  relished  neither  by  the  Spanish  general  nor 
the  Irish  chieftains.  They  pressed  Tyrone  to  advance ;  and 
he,  overruled  at  last  by  their  united  influence  on  the  daring 
but  rash  temper  of  his  countrymen,  reluctantly  agreed  to 
advance  upon  the  English  camp.  The  lord  deputy,  forewarned 
ct  this  movement  by  a  traitor,  determined,  though  inferior  in 
point  of  numbers,  to  commence  the  attack*    The  allied  army, 
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anticipating  an  easy  victory,  seem  to  have  been  confounded 
by  the  spirit  displayed  against  them.  While  some  fought  well, 
others  fled  without  striking  a  blow.  Tyrone  sustained  his 
character  for  skill  and  gallantry ;  but  these  avuled  not.  The 
engagement  was  soon  turned  into  a  rout,  in  which  the  carnage 
was  dreadful.  No  quarter  was  given  to  the  Irish ;  the  Spa- 
niards only,  who  yielded,  were  made  prisoners,  and  scmie  of 
the  native  leaders,  who  were  hung  immediately  after.  Twelve 
hundred  were  idain,  and  eight  hundred  wounded.  Tyrone  was 
still  bent  on  reanimating  and  keeping  the  confederates  to- 
gether ;  but  they  lost  heart,  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  their  homes.  CDonel,  who  never  once  brought 
his  followers  into  the  field,  effected  his  escape  in  terror  to  the 
Continent ;  the  Spaniards  capitulated  ere  long ;  and  Tyrone, 
stung  with  disappointment  and  shame,  was  constrained  to 
etket  his  retreat  by  forced  marches  to  the  North,  and  conceal 
himself  in  his  own  territory,  with  the  thin  renmins  of  his 
followers. 

While  these  decisive  measures  were  bringing  the  war  to  a 
close,  Elizabeth  was  djnng ;  and  Mountjoy,  who  had  received 
private  intimation  of  the  coming  event,  resolved  to  conclude 
a  peace  before  the  news  of  her  decease  should  be  publicly 
known,  as  in  that  case  the  still  unsettled  state  of  politics  in 
England  might  revive  the  hopes  of  the  scattered  Irish,  and 
afibrd  the  undismayed  Tyrone  new  resources  to  worfr  upon. 
Accordingly  a  negotiation  having  been  opened,  Sir  William 
Oodolphin  was  ^i^tched,  to  ofier  him  conditions  at  once 
easy  and  honourable.  Thus  invited,  he  waited  personally  upon 
the  lord  deputy,  and  made  an  unqualified  submission.  In  re- 
turn he  received  a  fiodi  pardon  for  himself  and  followers,  the 
restoration  of  his  Mood  and  honours,  and  a  new  patent  for  his 
lands,  some  portions  excepted,  which  were  reserved  for  cer- 
tain chieftains  ^o  had  been  received  into  favour,  and  some 
which  were  required  as  the  sites  of  English  garrisons.  To 
tibese  reservations  Tyrone  freely  consented.  When  all  was 
concluded,  he  was  tdd*  of  the  queen's  death,  and  burst  into  a 
jMSMon  of  tears. 
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A  sliorfc  interval  sufficed  to  terminate,  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  the  career  of  this  brave  and  still  persecuted  nobleman. 
James  of  Scotland  ascended  the  flngli^  throne,  and  confirmed 
'  the  agreem^it  entered  into  by  Elizabeth's  deputy.  Tyrone 
presented  himself  in  London,  and  was  gnunously  received  by 
tiie  king,  but  insulted  by  the  people  whenever  he  appeared  in 
putdic.  A  firesfa  patent  issued  for  his  earldom  and  estates,  but 
he  was  still  insecure.  The  Irish  policy  of  the  new  sovereign  was 
intently  directed  upon  two  objects — the  enforcement  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  establishment  of  an  ESnglish  plan- 
tation. Tyrone  stood  in  the  wi^  of  both,  and  fit  heads  and 
hands  were  soon  found  to  accomplish  his  removal.  The  ru- 
moors  of  mystenous  plots  and  traitorous  oonspiracies  which 
had  begun  to  distract  the  minds  of  men  in  England,  spread  to 
Ireland,  and  were  quickly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  part^  in 
power.  Dark  hints  were  given  of  a  general  revolt  of  the  Ca- 
tiiolic  lords ;  Tyrone  was  indicated  as  their  leader ;  Mid  the 
popular  belief  that  he  was  to  be  seized  and  ruined  became  so 
general  and  strong,  that,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  he  took  leave 
of  his  native  bad,  and  withdrew  to  Spam.  His  flight  has  been 
construed  into  a  proof  of  his  guilt  by  some  writers.  It  is 
rather  a  presumption  of  his  innocence.  A  man  so  able  and 
experienced  would  have  been  prepared  for  bostilitbs,  if  he  had 
r^iHy^proposed  to  engage  in  them.  An  anonymous  letter, 
dropped  in  the  castie  of  DuUin,  which  mentioned  no  names, 
appears  to  be  tiie  only  thing  that  can  be  referred  to  by  way  of 
fiign  that  a  new  rebeUion  was  contemplated.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  to  show  that  Tyrone  had  joined  a  plot— if  plot 
there  was, — much  lees  that  he  had  agreed  to  become  its  leader. 
Nevertheless,  many  historians  concur  in  representing  him  as 
flying  from  the  punishment  due  to  an  oflence  which  he  cannot 
•  be  proved  to  have  committed.  They  would  be  more  justified 
in  assuming,  that,  finding  the  pursuits  of  his  enemies  as  rest- 
less and  malignant  as  ever,  he  was  driven  to  believe  that  it  was 
vain  for  him  to  l^ink  of  preserving  his  property  or  life  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  that,  witii  such  a  conviction  upon  his  mind,  he  pre- 
ferred an  honourable  e^e  abroad,  rather  than  make  the  f!rte 
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of  the  last  Tyrone  the  undignified  counterpart  of  the  fate  of 
the  last  Desmond. 

The  family  of  0*Neil  was  now  prostrate  and  ruined.  Spring- 
ing from  the  remotest  age  of  Irish  history,  it  withstood  the 
invasiony  opposed  a  strong  and  gallant  front  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  400  years,  and  survived  the  several  noble  factions 
which  had  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  other  native  chieftains,  and 
been  overwhelmed  in  their  turn.  But  the  basis  of  their  great- 
ness was  at  last  cut  off:  losing  the  extensive  property  they 
had  so  long  possessed,  the  family  also  lost  their  distinct  cha- 
racter and  formidable  power ;  the  sept  ceased  to  exist  as  a  se- 
parate band,  and  ere  long  merged  into  the  general  body  of  the 
mixed  community  by  which  the  country  was  now  inhabited. 

A  few  words  seem  to  be  called  for  here  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. In  relating  the  various  circumstances  by  which  the  fall 
of  this  great  house  was  occasioned,  w^  have  neither  dwelt  at 
length  nor  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  religious  differences 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  the  consequent  interference  of 
the  Pope,  as  a  party  to  their  struggles.  Other  writers  give 
extended  accounts  of  the  aid  afforded  by  Rome  and  Spain  to 
Tyrone,  as  well  as  to  Desmond.  A  comparison  of  these  with 
the  limited  notice  taken  here  of  the  Papal  and  Spanish  inter- 
ference, may  lead,  perhaps,  to  a  suspicion  of  wilful  partiality 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  As  it  is  prudent  to  guard  against 
the  possible  infliction  of  so  grave  an  imputation,  we  are  anxious 
to  state  explicitly,  that  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  whole 
case  has  led  us  to  a  conviction,  that  religion  bore  only  a  se* 
condary  influence  upon  the  affiurs  of  this  period.  It  is  difficult 
.  in  the  extreme  to  decide  any  question  with  perfect  impartiality, 
into  which  that  great  principle  enters,  because,  whenever  ad- 
mitted, it  rides  over  and  subdues  every  other  influence  in  the 
minds  of  most  men.  If,  however,  making  the  necessary  efibrt, 
and  abstracting  all  religious  associations  from  our  considera- 
tion of  the  events  before  us,  we  look  steadily  at  the  broad  cur* 
rent  of  events,  as  it  rolled  turbulently  along,  we  shall  hardly 
fail  to  perceive  that  disagreements  as  to  their  respective  forms 
of  divine  worship  were  far  from  being  the  fountain-heads  of  the 
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animoBities  by  which  the  belligerents  were  hurried  into  arms. 
In  the  extirpation  of  Desmond  and  the  expatriation  of  Tyrone, 
the  main  object  of  the  English  crown  was  to  crush  a  power 
found  to  be  incompatible  with  its  own  dominion.  Next  to  the 
crown,  we  have  to  examine  the  ministers  and  agents  who 
carried  its  policy  into  execution.  Beyond  all  doubt  they  were 
men  incited  solely  by  the  hope  of  winning  the  large  estates 
which  it  was  the  custom,  in  all  such  proceedings,  to  surrender 
as  the  prizes  of  success.  Last  of  all  come  the  parties  attacked ; 
and  it  is  quickly  seen  that  they  were  principally  intent  upon 
preserving  their  possessions,  their  privileges,  and  their  laws. 
Thus,  though  we  may  behold  religion  adopted  as  a  convenient 
ally  on  both  sides,  and  equally  abused  by  both — it  is  impossible 
to  discover  that  religion  was  the  cause  fought  for  on  either 
side. 

The  first  great  division  of  the  history  of  the  connection  with 
England  closes  with  the  extraordinary  career  of  Hugh  O'Neil, 
the  second  earl  of  Tyrone.  Four  hundred  and  forty  years  had 
now  revolved,  so  thickly  charged  with  clashing  incidents  and 
multiplied  horrors,  that  upon  a  first  review  of  the  past,  nothing 
is  discernible  but  general  confusion.  But  as  we  fix  our  eyes 
steadily  upon  the  crowded  mass  of  persons  and  things,  we 
perceive  one  strong  iron  chain  of  events  extending  throughout 
the  whole  term,  and  marking  its  true  character  with  heavy 
distinctness.  Whenever  this  long  interval  is  closely  in- 
q)ectedy  false  principles,  half  measures,  incongruous  actions, 
deceit  and  dissimulation,  are  found  engendering,  at  every 
turn,  disorder  and  crime.  Entering  upon  the  kingdom 
with  a  title  he  must  have  despised,  Henry  II.  is  content 
to  receive  as  his  subjects  a  people  who  submit  without 
being  subdued.  He  fears  not  to  let  loose  upon  them  a  troop 
of  daring  captains,  who  set  up  as  their  rule  of  conduct  the 
diallow  pretext  which  was  the  standard  of  the  invasion. 
Some  laws  of  England,  carelessly  added  to  the  Irish  code, 
introduce  all  the  contradictions  of  a  double  system  of  ju- 
risprudence in  the  adjustment  of  the  few  differences  which 
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are  not  sharply  settled  by  the  sword.  The  mailed  bat^m 
treads  oirt  the  light-armed  chief,  who,  flying  from  the  rich 
pastures  to  the  mountain  ^^^tstes,  rushes  back  at  the  first  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  and  lays  waste  the  inheritance  he  is  no 
longer  permitted  to  enjoy.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to 
Heniy  VII.  this  unparalleled  state  of  murder,  perpetual  ra- 
pine, and  unmitigated  misrule  eontinues.  The  five  kiugs  found 
by  the  English  invaders  have  been  frittered  down  and  subdi- 
vided into  sixty  petty  dynasts ;  *^— rising  above  and  over-riding 

♦  These  are  enumerated  and  described  in  a  curious  IVact,  printed  in  the 
State  Pa|ierB  3— ''WholyBtsmake  flurmyee  to  the  king  for  the  reformation 
of  his  lande  of  Ireland^  yt  is  necessary  to  shewe  hym  the  state  of  all  the 
noble  folke  of  the  same,  as  well  of  the  kyn^es  subjectes  and  Englyshe  re- 
belles^  as  of  Iryshe  enymyes.  And  fyrst  of  all  to  make  His  Grace  under- 
stande  that  there  byn  more  than  60  countryes  called  regyons,  in  Ireland^  ia- 
habytyd  with  the  kinges  Iryshe  enymyes.  Some  region  is  bygge  as  a  shyre> 
and  some  a  lytyll  lesse :  where  reygneith  more  than  60  capytaynes,  whereof 
,  some  callyth  themselves  kjmges,  some  kyngee  peyres,  in  ther  langaffe, 
some  prynceis,  some  dukes,  some  archedukes,  that  lyveth  onely  by  tae 
swerde,  and  obeyeth  no  other  temporal!  person,  but  onely  to  himselfb  that 
is  stropge:  and  every  of  the  saide  capytaynes  makeyth  warre  and  peace 
for  hymselfe,  and  holdeith  by  swerde,  and  hath  imperiall  jurysdyction 
within  his  rome,  and  obeyeth  to  noo  other  person,  Englyshe  ne  Irishe, 
except  only  to  suche  personea  as  may  subdue  hym  by  the  swerde;  of  which 
regions,  and  capytainea  of  the  same,  the  names  folowyth  immediate : — 

Here  after  insuyth  the  names  of  the  chief  Iryshe  countreys  and  regions 
of  Wolster  (Ulster),  and  chief  capytaines  of  tile  same. 

First,  the  great  O'Neil,  chief  c^tain  of  the  nation  within  the  countrey 
of,  and  region  of  Tyreown  (Tyrone). 

O'Dond,  chief  captain  of  nis  nation  within  the  region  and  country  of 
Tyrconnell,  near  Donegal. 

O'Neil  of  the  Tre-ugh-0*Neill  or  Claneboy,  in  the  south-west  of 
Antrim,  and  north  of  Down,  and  chief  captain  of  the  same. 

O'CaJian,  of  Kenoffht,  in  Derry,  between  Lougb  Foyle  and  the  Ban, 
and  chief  captain  of  the  same. 

O'Dogherty  of  Inishowen,  between  Loughs  SwiUey  and  Poyle,  chief 
cimtain  of  his  na^on. 

Maguire  of  Fermanagh,  chief  captcdn  of  his  nation. 

Magennis  of  Upper  Iveagh,  in  Down,  chief  captain  of  his  nation. 

O'Hanlon  of  Oflor,in  Armagh,  chief  captain  of  his  nai^n. 

M'Mahon  possessed  the  Irish  part  of  Uriel,  now  part  of  the  county  of 
Monaghan.    Chief  captain  of  his  nation. 

Here  after  insuyth  tiie  names  of  the  chief  Iryshe  regions  and  countnTs 
of  Laynster  (Leinster),  and  the  chief  captains  of  the  same. 

M'Murrough  (called  also  Kavanagh)  of  I  drone,  in  the  west  part  of 
Carlow. 

O'fiyme's  countrv  was  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  betwMn 
Wicklow-head  and  Arklow. 
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tiiese,  appear  a  few  palatine  magnates ;  until  at  bet  the  orewn 
bears  down,  with  all  its  mi^t,  upon  the  delinquent  English  and 

(yMomagh  held  the  wcit  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford  between 
Enniscorthy  and  the  coast,  formerly  called  the  barony  of  Deeps. 

OThole^s  country  wbb  formerly  called  the  bait>ny  of  Castle  Kevan,  and 
comprised  that  part  of  Wicldow  which  lies  betwem  Taibotstown,  New- 
castle, and  Ballincar. 

CKNolan  inhabited  the  sonth-westpoint  of  Wexford. 

M'Gilpatrick,  afterwards  called  Fitzpatrick,  of  Upper  Ossory,  in  the 
Queen's  County. 

O'More  of  Letx,  which  was  by  the  Irish  statute  3  &  4  Philip  amd  Mafy 
constituted  part  of  the  new  counties  therdliy  erected,  called  Queen's 
County. 

O'Dempsy  of  Glinmaliry,  near  Portnehinch,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
Queen's  Coimty. 

O'Connor  of  Offkley,  which  was  by  the  above-mentioned  statute  con- 
verted into  King's  County. 

O'Doyle  of  Oregan,  in  the  barony  of  'Hnnehinch,  in  Queen's  County. 
•  All  these  were  chief  captains  of  their  nation. 

Here  after  foUoweth  the  names  of  the  chief  Irish  regions,  and  countreys 
of  Mownster  (Monster),  and  chief  captains  of  the  same. 

Fjrste  of  the  Irishe  regions  and  capytaines  of  Desmound  :— 

M*Carthy  More  (or  the  great  M'Carthy)  of  Desmond,  in  tiie  county  of 
Kerry,  between  Dingle  Bay  and  Kenmare  river. 

Cormok  MTeague  (likewise  a  M'Carthy)  of  Muskerry,  in  the  coimty 
of  Cork. 

O'Donaghue  of  Lou^h  Lene  (KiUamey),  in  the  county^  of  Keny, 

O'Sullivan  of  Beare,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  between  Kenmaw  mrer  and 
Bantry  Bay. 

0*Conor  of  Tniffhticonnor,  the  north  part  of  Kerry. 

M*Carthy  Reugh  of  Carbery,  in  Ae  county  of  Cork. 

CDriscol  of  Baltimore,  in  the  south  part  of  Cork. 

There  was  one  O'Mahon  of  Fonsheraghe  (now  roaring  water),  and 
another  of  Kinalmeaky,  both  in  Carbery. 

O'Brien  of  Toybrien,  in  the  barony  of  Ibrikin,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

O' Kennedy  of  Lower  Ormonde,  west  of  Lough  Deirgeart,  in  the  north 
Tjart  of'Kpperary. 

O'Carrol  of  Ely,  now  the  barony  of  Eglirii,  in  the  south  pert  of  King's 
County. 

O'Meagher  of  Ikerin,  now  a  barony  in  the  nor^^^ast  angle  of  Tip- 
perary. 

M'Mahon  of  Corkvaskin,  the  south-west  extremity  of  Clan,  now  the 
barony  of  Movferla. 

O'Conor  ot  Coreumroe,  in  the  west  part  of  Clare^ 

O'Louffhlin  of  Burrin,  in  the  north-westpart  of  Clare. 

O'Grady,  who  possessed  that  part  of  Clare  now  called  the  barony  of 
Bunrat^. 

O'Brien  of  Am,  east  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

O'Mulryan,  or  Ryan  of  Owney,  south  of  Arra. 

O'Dwyer  of  Kilnamanna,  south  of  Owney. 

M^Bnen  of  Coonagh,  hi  Umeriok. 
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irregular  Irish.     Nearly  a  hundred  sanguinary  years  were  oc- 
cupied in  reducing  and  removing  both  these  mighty  factions : 

Here  after  insuyth  the  names  of  the  chief  Irishe  regions  and  countries 
of  Conaght,  and  chief  captains  of  the  same : — 
O'Conor  Roo,  of  Majg^hery  Conough,  near  Lough  Cane,  in  Roscommon. 
O'KeUy,  who  dwelt  in  the  barony  of  KilconneU,  in  Galway. 
O'Madden,  at  Portumna,  in  the  barony  of  Longford,  in  Galway. 
O'Ferral  of  Annalv,  comprising  great  part  of  the  county  of  Longford. 
O'Reilly  possessea  the  East  Brenny,  extending  over  great  part  of  the 
countv  of  Cavan. 
O'Rourke  possessed  the  West  Brenny,  being  the  south  part  of  Leitrinu 
M'Donoufln  of  Tiraghrill,  in  the  south-east  of  Sliffo. 
M'Dermid  of  Mylurge,  extending  from  Boyle  to  Lough  Allen,  in  Ros- 
common. 
O'Gara  of  Coolavin,  in  the  south  point  of  Sligo. 
O'Flaherty  of  Borin,  in  Moycullin,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
O'Malley  of  Morisk,  in  the  south-west  of  Mayo. 
O'Hara  of  Maherlene,  now  Leney,  in  Sligo. 
O*  Dowdy  of  T3rrevagh,  in  the  county  of  oligo. 
O'Donaghue  of  Corran,  in  the  same  county. 

M' Manns  O'Conor  (commonly  called  O'Conor  of  Sligo),  of  Carbery,  in 
the  north  part  of  Sligo. 

Here  foUowyth  the  names  of  the  chief  Irish  regions  and  coimtrejrs  of 
the  cotmty  of  Meathe,  and  the  chief  captains  of  the  same : — 
O'MuUouffhlin  of  Clonlonan,  in  Westmeath. 

M'Geoffhenan,  who  dwelt  on  the  west  side  of  Lough  £nnel,  in  the 
barony  of  Moycashel,  in  Westmeath. 
O'Mulmoy,  or  O'Mulloy,  of  Fircal,  of  Kin^s  County. 
Also  there  is  more  than  thirty  greate  captaines  of  the  Engliehe  noble 
folk,  that  foUowyth  the  same  Irishe  order,  and  kepeith  the  same  nde,  and 
eveiy  of  them  makeith  warre  and  pease  for  hymself,  without  any  Ivcence 
of  tne  king,  or  of  any  other  temporall  person,  save  to  hym  tnat  is 
strongeyst,  and  of  suche  that  may  subdue  them  by  the  swerde.    Ther 
names  mlowyth  immedyat : — 
The  Erlle  of  Desmounde,  lord  of  the  county  of  Kerry. 
Fitz  Gerald,  called  the  Knight  of  Kerry. 

Rtzmaurice,  whose  territory  was  in  the  modem  barony  of  Clanmaurice. 
Sir  Thomas  Desmond,  knight. 
Sir  John  of  Desmond,  knight. 
Sir  Gerot  of  Desmond,  knight. 

The  Lord  Barrye  of  Barrymore  and  Buttevant,  county  of  Cork. 
The  Lord  Roache  of  Fermoy,  county  of  Cork. 
The  young  Lord  Banyc,  Barry  Oge  of  Kinnelea,  county  of  Cork. 
The  Lord  Courcey,  of  the  barony  of  Courceys,  south  of  Barry  Oges 
country. 
The  Lord  Cogan,  who  held  part  of  the  barony  of  the  Barretts. 
The  Lord  Barret,  who  held  another  part  of  the  same  barony. 
The  White  Knight  (Fitzserald),  whose  country  lay  in  the  baronies  of 
Clanwilliam,  Condons,  and  Clangibbon,  in  the  counties  of  Tlpperary  and 
Cork. 
The  Knight  of  the  Valley  or  Glen  (Fitsgerald)  had  a  territory  on  the 
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one  huge  system  of  violence  is  thus  swept  away  by  another ; 
and  a  change  takes  place — ^but  it  is  only  a  change  from  one 
form  of  cruelty  to  another^ — the  people  every  where  still  groan 
under  oppression,  and  the  land  still  heaves  with  discoiitent. 

The  gigantic  strides  that  were  taken,  and  the  monstrous 
blows  struck,  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  crown  in  Ireland 
during  the  16th  century,  are  not  to  be  contemplated,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  without  indignation.  To  the  house  of 
Tudor  belong  the  bloody  honours  of  this  unmatched  labour  of 
tyranny.  Conceived  by  Henry  VIL,  it  was  begun  by  Henry 
YIIL,  who  hung  at  Tyburn,  Thomas,  tenth  earl  of  Kildare,  and 
his  five  uncles ; — ^it  was  continued  by  Mary,  who  confiscated 

south  side  of  the  Shannon,  in  limerick,  from  the  confines  of  Kerry  to 
near  the  river  DeeL 

Sir  Gerald  of  Desmonds  sons,  of  the  county  of  Waterford. 

The  Powers,  of  the  countv  of  Waterford. 

Sir  William  Bourke,  knight,  of  the  county  of  Limerick^  barony  of  Clan- 
willlam. 

Sir  Pyers  Butler,  knight,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  Butlers  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  and  of  the  county  of  Fyddert  (Fethard),  in  the  south- 
east  of  Tipperary. 

Here  folowyth  the  names  of  Englyshe  great  rebeUes  in  Conaght : — 

The  Lord  Bourke  M'Wiltiam  Oughter,  of  Mayo. 

The  Lord  Bourke  M 'William  Eighter,  of  Clanricard,  wluch  comprised 
the  baronies  of  Longford,  Leitrim,  and  Galway. 

The  Lord  Bermjmgham  of  Athenry. 

Sir  Miles  Stauntons'sons,  of  Clanmorris,  in  Mayo. 

Sir  Jordan  Desters  sons  :  M'Jordan,  Baron  Dester,  was  seated  in  the 
barony  of  Gallen,  in  Mayo. 

The  Lord  Nangle  M'Costello,  Baron  Nangle,  eastern  side  of  the 
barony  of  Costello,  in  Mayo. 

Sir  Walter  Barrett^  sons,  of  Tyrawley,  in  the  north-east  of  Mayo. 

Here  folowyth  the  names  of  the  great  English  rebelles  of  Wolster 
(Ulster}:— 

Sir  Rowland  Savage,  knight,  of  Lecale,  in  the  county  of  Down. 

Fitzhowlyn  of  Tuscajrde,  same  county. 

Fitzjohn  Byssede,  of  the  Glynnes,  now  the  barony  of  Glenarm,  in 
Antrim. 

Here  after  folowyth  the  names  of  the  Englyshe  capytaynes  of  the 
county  of  Meath,  that  ohey  not  the  king's  lawe : — 

The  Dyllons. 

The  Daltonns. 

The  Tyrrelles. 

The  Dedalamoris. 

A  very  full  and  authoritative  report  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  written  about 
1616,  rates  the  total  sum  paid  in  tribute  by  the  English  counties,  at  the 
period  when  it  was  written,  at  £720,— a  considerable  sum,  if  multiplied  by 
the  rate  of  value  for  that  time. 
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the  Kiog's  and  Queen's  Counties,  containing  916,820  statute 
acres ;  it  was  prolonged  by  Elizabeth,  who  extirpated  the  Des- 
monds, and  seized  upon  574,628  acres ;  and  it  was  completed 
by  James  I.,  who  drove  O'Neil  into  exile,  and  gnsped  a  vast 
tract,  containing  818,344  statute  aeres,  in  Tynme  and  the 
northern  counties,  and  446,000  acres  in  Wicklow  and  the  mid- 
land counties.  Thus  the  subjugation  by  the  house  of  Tudor  of 
the  barons  of  Engli^  origin,  and  ike  Irish  chiefs,  involved  the 
forfeituie  of  2,838,972  acres ;  and  an  outlay  of  money  by  the 
English  govemnaent,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  which  must  have  been  vast,  if  we  are  to  give  Sir 
W.  Petty  credit  for  exactness  in  estimating  the  expenses  of 
Elizabeth's  wars  in  Ireland  by  themselves  at  ^3,000,000 
sterling. 

Respecting  these  repeated  confiscations,  or  plantations,  as 
they  were  termed,  we  have  now  to  offer  some  explanation  and 
a  few  details.  If  not  altogether  in  point  of  principle,  they,  in 
point  of  practice,  at  least,  proceeded  mainly  upon  the  plan  of 
exterminating  the  natives,  and  repeopling  Ireland  with  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotchmen.  Our  information  of  the  particular  facts 
connected  with  Mary's  appropriation  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
Counties,  are  imperfect  and  unexiEust.  We  know  more  of  Eliza- 
beth's grants  in  Desmond,  and  of  James's  plantation  in  Ulster* 

An  English  colony  in  Munster,  long  a  pet  scheme  with 
Elizabeth,  was  appropriately  facilitated  by  the  havoc  of  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  which  had  in  a  manner  depopulated  the 
country  during  her  wmrs  with  the  earl  of  Desmond.  As  soon 
as  the  forfeiture  of  that  noblemim's  property  was  obtained, — 
the  act,  by  the  by,  was  not  procured  with  ease, — ^letters 
were  addressed  to  every  county  in  England,  encouraging 
younger  brothers  to  become  undertakers  of  the  new  ven- 
ture in  Ireland.  To  such  persons  estates  were  offered  on 
the  most  advantageous  terms.  They  were  to  mwitain  them- 
selves as  a  distinct  and  superior  race,  and  no  native  Irish  were 
to  be  admitted  amongst  their  tenantry.  Assurances  were  given 
that  suffident  garrisons  would  be  stati(med  on  their  frontiers ; 
and  that  commissioners  would  be  appointed  to  decide  all  o(m- 
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troversifis  that  migbt  ftriae  amonget  them*  Upon  these  terms 
Sir  Chri»t(q)her  Hatton,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas 
Norria,  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,  Sir  G«orge  Bourchier,  and  a 
number  of  others,  reoeived  grants  of  different  portions.  Ac- 
cording to  a  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  38  seigniories, 
amCTiiiting  to  244,080  acres,  forfeited  by  Desmond,  wei» 
grained  to  as  many  adventurers.  These  would  leave  380,548 
to  be  restored  to  such  as  obtained  pardons,  or  were  abandoned 
to  the  old  possessors.  It  is  but  fair  to  admit,  therefore,  that 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  exclusive  principle  upon 
which  the  project  was  originally  launched,  grants  and  con- 
veyances  were  made  after  all  to  the  Irish.  The  dieer  force  ct 
necessity  must  have  extorted  what  national  and  religious  pre- 
judice would  have  denied.  What  were  the  particular  con- 
sidecations  upon  which  these  uoavoidi^e  concessions  were 
yielded,  it  were  useless  to  inquire,  inasmuch  as  the  rank  and 
consequence  <^  the  principal  English  grantees,  the  odious  cha- 
racter of  their  rights,  and  the  unattractive  modes  of  garrison 
life  to  which  they  were  bound  down,  q)eedily  superinduced  a 
ne^ect  of  all  the  conditions  upon  which  the  grants  were  made. 
In  mimy  instances  the  undertak^v  imjusdy  encroached  on  the 
estates  of  the  old  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  harmless, 
and  not  a  few  loyal.  Absentees  themselves,  the  new  race  of 
landlords  entrusted  the  settlement  and  support  of  their  re- 
spective colonies  to  agents,  who  were — some  ignorant,  others 
negligent,  and  all  mercenary.  This  account  of  Elizabeth's 
plantation  in  Munster  applies  with  equal  force  to  many  other 
districts,  the  property  of  peers  and  official  persons ;  and  thus 
it  h^ypened  that  the  government  in  past  ages  became  a  mere 
agency  m  Ireland  for  certain  Englidi  interests,  created  in 
most  cases  by  the  tyranny  of  the  crown,  and  continued  by  the 
ne^ed)  and  corruption  of  parliament* 

The  plantations  of  James  I.  were  in  their  qurit  and  execu- 
tion to  the  full  as  severe  and  exclusive,  and  in  point  of  extent 
and  the  style  in  which  they  were  carried  out,  far  Jtoere  con- 
siderable than  any  of  those  undertaken  by  his  predecesscMU. 
They  violated,  too,  with  equal  reddessness,  the  legal  rights  of 
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the  occupiers  and  the  obvious  suggestions  of  good  policy.  Fori 
as  the  property  of  the  soil  vested  by  the  rules  of  Brehon  law 
in  the  sept,  while  its  sovereignty  only  vested  in  the  chief,  who 
held,  moreover,  but  a  life  estate  unentailed,  it  is  clear  that  the 
treason  of  the  head  could  not  fairly  invalidate  the  property  of 
the  whole  body ;  and  as,  again,  the  newly-imported  settlers 
were  forbidden  to  accept  the  natives  as  tenants,  the  sequel 
could  not  but  fall  far  short  of  the  origmal  design,  which  pro- 
posed to  unite  together  and  tranquillise  the  different  races  of 
inhabitants.  This  great  object  was  not  spumed  nor  overlooked ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  speciously  set  forth  to  some  extent, 
and  then  not  carried  into  effect.  To  win  the  natives  from  their 
wild  habits,  and  to  settle  them  in  competence — to  confer  upon 
them  the  education  and  means  of  civil  society,  the  want  of 
which  was  so  constantly  made  a  matter  of  reproach,  and  an 
apology  for  oppression, — this  was  the  thing  of  all  others  ad- 
mitted to  be  wanted,  and  it  was  not  even  attempted. 

James's  scheme  was  first  carried  into  effect  in  Ulster,  where 
the  lands  held  by  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell  as  isovereign  chief- 
tains amounted  to  818,344  statute  acres,  and  formed  principal 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Derry,  Armagh,  Tyrone,. 
Fermanagh,  and  Cavan.  The  utter  failure  of  Elizabeth's  con- 
fiscations as  a  means  of  quieting  disturbed  districts,  was  not 
overlooked  on  this  tempting  occasion.  But  the  inherent  fault 
of  that  venture  was  ascribed  to  the  grants  obtained  by  fa- 
vourites, of  immense  tracts,  which  they  were  unable  to  plant. 
By  the  present  scheme,  the  land  was  divided  into  three  classes 
or  sets  of  parcels,  respectively  containing  2,000,  1,500,  and 
1,000  statute  acres.  One  half  of  each  coimty  was  to  be  parted 
into  lots  of  the  third  or  smallest  class,  while  the  remaining 
half  was  divided  between  the  two  others.  In  order  to  prevent 
jealousies,  or  the  suspicion  of  partiality  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  lands,  the  parcels  were  distributed  by  lot.  The  under- 
takers (as  they  were  called)  of  the  2,000  acres  were  to  take 
estates  limitable  to  them  and  their  heirs,  and  were  to  hold  of  the 
king  in  capite;  those  of  1,500  held  by  knights^  service  ;  while 
those  of  1,000  were  only  to  hold  in  common  socage.   The  first 
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were  to  build  a  castle,  and  to  enclose  a  strong  court-yard,  or 
bawn,  within  four  years ;  the  second  were  to  finish  a  house 
and  bawn  within  two  years ;  and  the  third  to  enclose  a  bawn 
only.  For  even  this  rude  species  of  domestic  fortification  was 
accounted  no  inconsiderable  defence  against  the  incursions  to 
be  expected  from  the  native  hordes,  who,  being  made  outcasts 
by  this  enormous  act  of  spoliation,  were  sure  to  become  rebels. 
Undertakers  of  the  first  class,  again,  were  to  plant  upon  their 
lands  within  three  years  48  able  men  of  En^ish  or  Scottish 
birth,  reduced  to  20  families, — ^to  keep  a  demesne  of  600  acres 
in  their  own  hands;  to  have  four  fee  farmers  of  120  acres 
each;  six  leaseholders,  each  on  100  acres;  and  on  the  rest 
eight  families  of  husbandmen,  artificers,  and  cottagers.  The 
others  lay  under  the  like  obligations  proportionably.  All  were, 
for  five  years  after  the  date  of  their  patents,  to  reside  upon 
their  lands,  either  in  person,  or  by  such  agents  as  should  be 
approved  of  by  the  state  ;  and  to  keep  sufficient  arms  for  their 
defence.  The  British  settlers  and  servitors  were  expressly 
forbidden  to  alienate,  or  to  sublet  their  lands  to  Irishmen. 
They  were  to  let  them  at  stated  rents ;  and  for  no  shorter 
term  than  21  years,  or  three  lives.  Their  tenants\  houses 
were  to  be  built  after  the  English  fashion,  and  to  be  united 
in  towns  or  viUages.  Power  was  given  to  erect  manors,  to 
hold  courts-baron,  and  to  create  tenures.  The  Irish  were 
not  wholly  excluded — they,  too,  were  admissible  to  estates  in 
fee  simple,  to  be  held  in  socage,  and  with  all  the  privileges 
allowed  to  the  others.  But  by  one  of  those  refinements  of 
legal  injustice,  soon  to  become  common  in  the  statute  book, 
conditions  were  prescribed  in  the  case  of  the  natives,  which 
had  the  effect  of  debarring  them  from  the  benefit,  to  which, 
apparently,  they  had  been  advanced.  The  'oath  of  supremacy 
was  required  in  every  instance — which  amounted  to  a  positive 
exclusion  of  the  conscientious  Catholic.  Some  sensible,  and 
some  foolish  regulations  were  imposed  upon  them — the  custom 
of  wandering  with  their  cattle  from  place  to  place  for  pasture, 
or  creaghting,  as  it  was  called,  was  interdicted ;  and  they  were 
ordered  to  dwell  in  towns,  and  conform  to  the  English  manner 
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of  tillage  and  hicsbandry.  An  annual  rent  from  all  the  lands 
was  reserved  to  the  crown :  for  every  60  English  acres  the 
British  undertakers  paid  6s.  Sd,^  and  their  servitors  lOs, ; 
while  the  Irish  for  the  same  quantity  were  charged  13«.  4^ 

The  main  and  the  most  novel  feature  of  this  scheme  was  the 
part  tak^i  in  it  by  the  city  ct  London.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  have  delig^ited  James  exceedii^ly.  ^  When,^  he 
cried,  '^  his  enemies  should  hear  that  the  famous  city  of  Lob* 
don  had  a  footing  therein,  they  would  be  terrified  from  look- 
ii^  into  IreUnd,  the  back  door  to  Engknd  and  Scotlainl.^ 
The  quantity  of  land  taken  by  the  corporaticm  of  London 
amounted  to  260,000  acres,  which  were  divided  into  estates 
of  twelve  parts,  each  of  twelve  city  ccMnpanies  tddng  one 
part  by  lot.  The  assessments  levied  upon  the  companies  for 
this  plantation  eventually  reached  the  sum  of  ^60,000.  In 
another  chapter  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to  the  details  of 
this  portion  of  the  scheme,  to  report  upon  the  present  con* 
dition  of  these  lands,  and  examine  how  far  the  terms  up<»i 
which  the  grant  originally  was  made  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
proved  a  benefit  to  Irdand.  We  must  now  revart  to  the 
general  subject. 

A  more  curious  accompaniment  of  the  Ulster  plantation  re^ 
mains  to  be  noticed.  This  was  the  creation  of  the  new  (Hrder 
of  nobility  styled  baronets.  As  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of  a 
[Sundered  popidation  required  military  protection,  James  pro- 
posed to  find  soldiers  of  honour  for  the  service,  by  c(m£»Tkig 
upon  200  gentlemen  the  dignity  of  hereditary  kmg^thood ;  and 
as  this  force  could  not  be  kept  up  without  money,  each  baronet, 
upon  passing  his  patent,  was  to  pay  into  the  exchequ^  a  sum 
equal  to  the  expense  of  keeping  30  men  in  Ulster,  whose  pay 
for  three  years  was  to  be  8d.  a  day.  But  James,  always 
needy,  asd  constitutionally  ntean,  i^ipUed  the  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  new  titles  to  other  jwurposes ;  and  left  the 
rnktertakers  in  Ulster  to  provide,  as  best  tiiey  could,  for  tlMir 
defenee. 

Onoe  the  int^rity  of  the  scheme  was  viohited,  various  itt* 
roads. were  quickly  made  i^MNrit.    James  led  the  way,as  seMi 
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as  he  found  that  be  could  put  money  in  his  puree  by  Irish  oaor 
fiacsttons*  His  example  was  followed  by  the  lord  deputy,  who 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  whole  barony  of  Inniahowen,  in  contra- 
Tentioii  of  the  rule  fixing  2,000  acres  as  the  limits  of  the 
largest  lot  to  be  hdd  by  an  individual.  The  Protestant  church 
next  came  forward  with  her  claim  to  defeat  the  measure^  in-^ 
sisting  that  she  had  an  inalienable  ri^^  to  pcnrtions  of  the 
esdieated  property,  which  the  orown  was  bound  to  req)ect. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  an  improved  system  had  no  sooner 
fldlen  into  amodffication  of  the  old  scramble  for  land,  than  asort 
erf  contagion  seemed  to  e^iread  throughout  the  country ;  and  ere 
kmg  the  ke^iest  arts  of  the  law,  and  the  most  daring  abuses 
on  the  part  of  men  in  office,  were  every  wh^e  practised  to  in- 
validate titles,  and  wrest  estates  from  Uie  hands  of  their  right- 
fitl  owners.  These  proceedings  alarmed  and  confounded  the 
friends  as  wdl  as  the  enemies  of  liie  government.  The  inno- 
eent  as  well  as  tiie  guilty,  the  chief  proprietors  along  with  all 
sabordiiiate  tenants  throughout  the  island,  were  attacked  in 
common,  and  svirept  away  in  masses.  The  king  was  made  to 
believe  that  an  immense  revenue  would  arise  to  him  by  a  re- 
snmption  of  grants.  The  local  govemm^it,  and  its  subordi- 
nate agents^  perceiving  that  extensive  estates  would  fall  to  the 
share  of  those  viiio  should  attain  ddll  in  exercising  this  new 
device  of  civil  instead  of  military  spoliation,  r^iewed  the  old 
peaotices,  with  some  dkninuticm  of  attendant  violence,  but  no 
abatement  of  inherent  injustice.  The  sequel  only  exhifaats  one 
set  of  reckless  adventurers  rudung  in  to  overthrow  another. 
Gases  have  been  quoted  in  wt^di  the  crown  si^  for  the  reco- 
very of  lands  ev^^i  where  possession  for  centuries  was  proved  ; 
— ^titles,  it  is  said,  reaching  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  II.  were 
declared  bad.  When  a  jury,  as  sometimes  hiq)pened,  revolting 
at  the  task  imposed  upon  them,  had  the  moral  courage  to  find 
the  title  not  in  the  crown,  but  in  the  defendant,  they  w^re 
ealled  before  the  Star  Chamber,  sittmg  in  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
and  there  censured  and  fined.  In  vain  the  defendants  to  these 
plonderi^  sakspooted  to  Ulster, ^ntere,  at  that  very  moment, 
lUmigh  the  new  pbntn^ion  was  carried  on  with  some  regai:d 
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to  a  fixed  principle  and  system,  it  nevertheless  seems  to  have 
been  admitted  that  almost  every  condition  of  the  original 
grants  had  already  been  broken;  and  that  the  titles  of  the 
recent  undertakers'  estates  must  be  found  bad,  if  the  defects 
in  them  should  be  insisted  upon.  How,  then,  it  was  asked, 
could  old  titles  be  defended,  open  as  they  were  to  endless  objec- 
tions, the  accumulations  of  ages  ? 

The  rule  enforced  was  shortly  this: — Wherever  no  original 
grant  itself  could  be  exhibited,  or  a  descent  or  conveyance  in 
pursuance  of  an  original  grant  could  not  be  distinctly  proved, 
the  land  was  immediately  adjudged  to  the  crown.  It  would 
fatigue,  without  instructing  the  reader,  to  enter  into  details  of 
the  technicalities  upon  which  the  lawyers  of  the  day  vindicated 
their  proceedings.  The  general  case  was  this : — By  the  act 
10  Henry  VII.,  all  crown  grants  from  1  Edward  II.  had  been 
resumed  by  parliament.  This  proved  a  formidable  battery 
against  titles.  The  lands,  moreover,  of  lUl  absentees,  and  of 
all  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  Irish,  had  been  revested  in 
the  crown  by  various  acts  of  parliament,  which  impeached 
almost  every  grant  of  lands  antecedent  to  the  period  just  de- 
scribed. Subsequent  grants  did  not  prove  much  stronger,  as 
the  existence  of  preceding  grants  opened  a  wide  field  for  the 
detection  of  fiaws,  omissions,  and  errors.  If  the  patent  did 
not  correspond  exactly  with  the  Irish  fiat  or  viceregal  warrant 
used  for  passing  it ;  if  again,  these  two  did  not  tally  with  the 
royal  warrant  transmitted  from  England;  if,  in  short,  any 
defect  was  detected  in  point  of  form,  or  the  slightest  advan- 
tage was  to  be  gained  by  insisting  on  provisoes  or  saving 
clauses, — the  title  was  declared  bad,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
all  property  under  it. 

One  of  the  commonest  exceptions  taken  in  point  of  law  at' 
this  period  was  the  following : — It  had  been  usual  in  grants  to 
reserve  a  rent  to  the  crown,  which  formed  a  portion  of  the 
king's  revenue.  But  continued  commotions  had  rendered  the 
regular  collection  of  this  money  impracticable.  In  many 
places,  the  payment  of  royal  revenues  had  hllen  into  desue- 
tude ;  and  had  not  been  put  in  charge  by  the  king's  officers 
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for  ages.  It  was  now,  however,  determmed  to  call  for  receipts 
of  the  payment  of  these  rents ;  and  although  in  numberless 
instances  it  was  perfectly  understood  that  no  such  documents 
had  ever  existed,  it  was  ruled  that  inability  to  produce  them 
sufficed  to  overthrow  titles,  in  other  k*especis  the  strongest 
and  most  perfect.  War  had  executed  its  havoc,  the  confis- 
cations now  caused  general  terror ;  and  legal  proceedings 
brought  in  a  new  and  more  searching  mode  of  destruction. 
All  sorts  of  projects  for  enriching  the  needy  and  the  unscru- 
pulous were  sure  of  favour,  provided  they  were  put  for- 
ward under  the  spurious  pretence  of  improving  the  kmg*s 
revenue.  Commissions  of  inquiry  (as  they  were  called)  into 
defective  titles  were  obtained  in  numbers,  and  property 
was  everywhere  disturbed :  the  most  outrageous  robberies 
were  committed  in  the  name  and  form  of  layr. 

These  functionaries  began  by  insuring  their  own  reward. 
When  suing  out  the  commission  to  inquire  for  escheated  lands 
and  all  rents  belonging  to  the  crown,  they  took  care  to 
obtain  grants  of  both  to  themselves :  the  king  was  contented 
with  a  portion,  or  some  small  advance  in  the  rent.  Under 
the  tempting  authority  of  these  documents,  a  set  of  men, 
called  discoverers,  were  brought  into  requisition,  who  ran- 
sacked the  Tower  of  London  in  search  of  ancient  grants,  and 
picked  out  from  the  old  pipe  rolls  the  original  rents  reserved 
to  the  crown.  For  the  most  part  the  possessors  were  either 
conscious  of  the  defects  in  their  titles,  or  alarmed  at  the 
danger  and  expense  of  resisting  the  crown,  in  a  country 
where  a  legitimate  contest  for  the  most  sacred  rights  had 
frequently  been  punished  as  treason,  and  where  the  prero- 
gative had  always  been  stretched  to  its  utmost  limits.  With 
these  feelings  they  were  naturally  anxious  to  enter  into  a 
compromise ;  and  as  that  suited  the  purpose  of  the  inquirers, 
the  commission  often  ended  in  a  composition — each  party  gain- 
ing for  himself  the  best  terms  which  the  circumstances  seemed 
to  admit  of. 

The  latter  being  the  most  moderate  of  the  various  forms  of 
injury  resorted  to  during  ibis  reign,  we  gather  from  it  but  an 
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imperfect  idea  of  the  acts  of  iniquity  committed  by  men  in 
office  and  the  favourites  of  government,  in  matters  of  this 
description.  With  the  view  of  placing  the  flagrant  conduct  of 
many  such  persons  in  its  true  light,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
abridge  the  account  given  by  Oarte,  of  the  outrageous  cruelties 
practised  for  the  purpose  of  despoiling  two  old  and  unofiimding 
proprietors — ^the  Wicklow  Byrnes— of  their  mberitance. 

Descended  from  an  ancient  and  once  independent  sept, 
these  gentlemen  still  retained  considerable  landed  pi*operfy, 
—a  valuable  portion  of  which  consisted  of  a  district  near 
Dublin,  called  the  Ranelaghs.  Upon  this  Sir  W.  Parsons, 
master  of  wards  and  liveries,  Lord  EJsmond,  and  others,  cast 
their  eyes  as  desirable  plunder,  and  determined  that  it  should 
be  forfeited.  The  Byrnes,  warned  of  the  attack,  and  having 
powerful  interest  in  England,  obtained  a  grant  of  their  lands 
from  the  king.  Parsons  and  Esmcmd,  however,  were  not  to 
be  defeated  by  so  simple  a  proceeding.  They  refused  to  pass 
the  patent,  and  so  nullified  the  title.  Nor  did  they  stop  here. 
Conceiving  that  their  own  oflences  could  only  be  effectually 
concealed,  and  l^e  possession  of  the  property  fully  secinred,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Byrnes,  they  caused  them  t^  be  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  treason.  The  witnesses  provided  to 
support  the  accusation,  were  Duffe,  whom  Turloch  Byrne,  in 
his  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  had  sent  to  prison  for  cow- 
stealing  ;  Mac  Art  and  Mac  Griffin,  two  noted  thieves ;  and 
a  farmer,  named  Archer,  who  seems  to  have  withstood  for  a 
length  of  time  the  attempts  made  to  force  him  into  perjury, 
and  to  have  been  subjected  for  his  scruples  to  horrible  tortures. 
He  was  burned  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  body  with  hot  irons, 
placed  on  a  gridiron  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  finally  flogged 
until  nature  gave  way,  and  he  promised  to  swear  any  thing. 
The  fortitude  of  the  necessary  witness  having  thus  been  over- 
come, Inlls  of  indictment  were  presented  to  the  grand  jury  of 
the  county  of  Garlow,  and  ignored.  They  were  presented 
again,  and  again  ignored.  The  suborned  witnesses  contra- 
dicted themselves  and  each  other  so  grossly,  as  to  be  justly 
regarded  unworthy  of  credit.     Fov  this  opposition  to  the  wiB 
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of  govemment  the  jurors  were  summoned  to  the  Star  Chamber 
at  Dublin,  and  heavily  fined.  But  the  witnesses,  Mac  Art  and 
Mac  Griffin,  having  failed  in  their  villanous  duty,  were  aban- 
doned to  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  and  hanged  for  robbery  at 
Kilkenny :  they  published  the  innoeence  of  the  Byrnes  with 
^leir  dying  breath. 

Still  the  resources  of  Parsons  and  his  accomplices  were 
not  exhausted.  The  Byrnes  presented  themselves  heiore 
the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  in  Dublin,  to  answer  any  charge 
that  might  be  brought  against  them;  but  although  no  pro- 
secutor appeared,  the  chief  justice  refused  to  discharge  them. 
During  two  years  repeated  orders  were  transmitted  from 
England,  directing  that  these  scandalous  proceedings  should 
eease,  and  that  the  accused  should  be  restored  to  their 
estates;  but  the  faction  in  the  castle  evaded  and  disobeyed 
every  mandate.  At  length  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  had 
generously  interested  himself  for  these  persecuted  Irishmen, 
died,  and  Parsons  resolved  to  bring  the  [dot  to  an  issue. 
€rrants  were  procured  for  himself  and  certain  landowners 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  of  the  Byrne  property.  These 
grantees  were  then  put  upon  the  grand  jury,  and  fresh  bilk  of 
indictment  sent  up  against  the  brothers.  The  jurors,  having 
received  their  consideration  for  a  particular  verdict,  admitted 
as  evidence  for  the  prosecution  the  depositions  of  four  cri- 
minals, who  had  been  pardoned  for  swearing  to  the  desired 
efifect,  but  who  were  not  produced  in  person.  Their  deposi- 
ticms,  taken  in  Irish  by  one  of  the  prosecutors,  and  translated 
by  one  of  his  creatures,  proved  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  bills  were  found. 

Additional  testimony  being  still  deemed  necessary,  even  more 
atrocious  expedients  were  practised  to  obtain  it.  A  number 
of  persons  were  seized,  and  subjected  to  a  hurried  trial  by 
martial  law,  while  the  regular  courts  were  sitting.  Such  of 
tbem  as  refused  to  sustain  the  conspiracy  against  the  Byrnes, 
were  tortured ;  and  some,  who  displayed  more  spirit  than  tlie 
Test,  were  put  to  death.  Ultimately  the  Byrnes,  by  their  for- 
titude and  address,  succeeded  in  preserving  their  lives.     The 
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affair  had  become  notorious  in  England,  and  was  so  strongly 
represented  to  the  king,  that,  being  shamed  into  active  inter- 
ference, he  sent  over  commissioners  to  investigate  the  various 
accusations  laid  by  his  officers  against  their  intended  victims. 
The  By]!^es  were  brought  up,  and  honourably  acquitted; 
but  though  their  lives  were  thus  saved,  thejr  estates  were  not. 
Parsons  having  previously  contrived  to  obtain  a  great  portion 
of  them  by  patent,  was  permitted  to  keep  them.  It  is  proper 
to  add,'  that  the  documents  connected  with  this  foul  act  of 
spoliation  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  and  that  Carte,  from  whom  this  sketch  has  been 
abridged,  is  a  historian  never  disposed  to  sympathize  with 
Irish  grievances. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  we  seek  to  give  a  tone  to 
the  colour  of  the  first  Stuart's  reign,  from  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  act  of  official  rapine,  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  however  appalling,  they  would  not  have  been  re- 
lated here,  had  they  been  either  singular  or  doubtful.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  character  of  James  and  his  ministei*8  in  Ire- 
land, there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  comer 
of  the  land  into  which  their  grasping  hands  were  not  violently 
pushed  for  injury  and  spoil.  If  the  evidence  we  possess  to 
this  effect  was  even  less  direct  and  weighty  than  it  happens  to 
be,  it  would  still  be  logical  to  infer,  from  the  measures  pub- 
licly executed  in  the  king's  name,  that  the  proceedings  of  his 
officers  must  have  been  cruelly  unjust.  For  the  power  to  do 
wrong  has  a  peculiar  expansive  force :  it  becomes  enlarged  as 
it  takes  in  the  various  grades  of  official  authority.  The  circle 
of  its  operations  round  the  chief  magistrates  is  limited ;  but 
when  it  reaches  the  minions  and  underlings,  it  spreads  out 
wider  and  wider  still,  until  its  range  has  embraced  the  whole 
community,  and  all  men  suffer  from  it.  It  has  this  fui*ther 
property,  moreover — it  grows  more  violent  the  further  it  pro- 
ceeds. The  ratio  of  crime  not  only  swells  as  it  extends,  but 
assumes  a  fiercer  character  :  selfishness  and  cruelty  distinguish 
it  when  committed  in  one  rank,  but  brutality  is  superadded 
when  it  is  perpetrated  some  degrees  lower  in  the  social  scale. 
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Relying,  therefore,  on  the  acts  done  by  James  himself,  we 
ibny  warranted  in  describing  his  Irish  policy  as  unsur- 
in  tiie  extent  and  depth  of  the  iniquities  produced  by 
it.  The  monarch  himself  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  part 
he  performed:  though  mean  and  cowardly  himself,  he  had 
a  sort  of  bold  address  in  running  down  plunder  through 
the  villany  of  his  creatures,  which  assumes,  when  looked  at 
from  a  distance,  and  estimated  by  the  results,  an  air  of 
equivocal  greatness;  when  examined  closely,  however,  it 
will  be  found  in  every  part  contemptible  and  minutely  cri- 
minal. The  case  of  Sir  W.  Parsons  against  the  Byrnes  was 
an  enlarged  edition  of  many  of  his  own  acts :  his  appetite 
for  spoliation  grew  on  that  it  fed  on ;  for,  undeterred  by  a 
conspiracy  in  the  North  to  seize  the  forts  and  expel  the 
settlers  on  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  he  proceeded  to  effect 
others,  in  various  directions,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find 
justification  or  excuse. 

There  had  always  been  resident  Irish  septs  along  the  mari- 
time districts  between  Dublin  and  Waterford.  Neither  grants 
from  the  crown  nor  incessant  attacks  sufficed  to  remove  them 
from  their  mother  land.  They  were  now  residing  quietly 
where  their  forefathers  had  lived  for  ages — nevertheless  an  in- 
quisition was  held  upon  their  title,  which  was  declared  to  be 
in  the  crown.  Sixty-six  thousand  acres  between  the  rivers 
Arklow  and  Slane  were  thus  seized,  and  applied  to  a  mixed 
colony,  resembling  that  in  Ulster.  In  Leitrim,  Longford,  and 
Westmeath,  and  other  counties,  further  inquisitions  were 
held,  and  380,000  acres  were  adjudged  to  the  crown.  Into 
the  validity  of  the  grounds  assigned  for  these  despoiling 
verdicts,  it  would  now  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter.  In  some 
cases  Irishmen  were  found  in  the  possession  of  lands  which  had 
been  in  their  families  for  ages,  and  dispossessed,  notwithstand- 
ing, upon  the  production  of  some  old  grant  to  some  retired  or 
ruined  English  settlers  years  before.  Here  the  reasoning 
upon  which  the  legal  process  was  conducted  affords  a  curious 
specimen  of  inconsequential  deductions.  The  actual  possession 
Wfis  entirely  overlooked,  or  treated  as  a  nullity ;  the  land  was 
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then  found  to  Test  in  the  departed  EngKshman,  and  he  was  pro- 
nounced an  absentee :  but  there  were  cid  acts  df  pariiament 
unrepealed,  which  declared  the  estates  of  absentees  forfeited 
to  the  crown ;  and  these  hmds  having  been  thus  traced  to  an 
absentee,  were  forfeited  accordingly. 

James  allowed  his  deputy  to  distribute  these  vast  acqui- 
sitions as  he  thought  proper.  There  was  a  form  of  instruc- 
tions, and  the  usual  flourish  of  a  noUe  design.  According  to 
Leland,  they  were  to  be  given  to  such  proprietors  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  security  of  the 
country,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  civOity  of  the 
natives.  Fine  words  these,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  eloquent 
panegyric  which  Hume  pronounces  upon  the  whole  objects 
conveyed  in  their  expression.  But  it  was  the  fault  of  James, 
as  much  as  of  his  lord  deputy,  and  the  misfortune  of  Ireland, 
that  they  were  only  words. 

If  we  are  to  particularize  causes  for  the  wide  diflerenee 
between  this  king's  plans  and  his  performances,  we  shall 
find,  undoubtedly,  that  his  necessities  urged  him  into  mai^ 
inconsistencies  which  he  might  otherwise  have  avoided.  For 
he  was  a  strange  compound,  being  at  once  prodigal  and 
avaricious.  With  his  English  exchequer  empty,  and  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  falling  considerably  ebort  of  the  expenses  cS 
its  government,  there  was  no  expedient  for  raising  money  too 
violent  or  too  mean  to  be  resisted  by  him.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  the  military  force  on  foot  in  Ireland  amounted  to 
20,000  men.  By  the  year  1622,  this  number  was  reduced  to 
2,000,  the  cost  of  which  stood  as  high  as  £52,000  a  year ! 
This  extravagant  outlay  was  a  consequence  of  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  every  department  of  the  state  was  ad- 
ministered and  abused.  Out  of  34  troops  into  which  this 
little  army  was  divided,  25  were  commanded  by  privy  coun- 
cillors,— ^men  of  overgrown  pTt^)erty  and  influence,  too  deeply 
engaged  in  a  common  cause  of  self-interested  misgovemment-, 
to  call  each  other  to  account ;  and  too  potent  to  be  complained 
against  with  efiect,  by  any  person  in  a  private  station,  for  s 
grievance  inflicted  or  a  right  withheld.     These  privil^ed 
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commanders,  being  krge  landowners,  could  always  keep  their 
own  pay  from  falling  into  arrear  by  stopping  an  equivalent 
portion  of  the  rents  reserved  to  the  crown  from  their  estates. 
Nor  did  their  corruption  end  here.  They  compounded  wiih 
their  men,  and  advanced  them  the  money  which  the  govern- 
ment had  not  to  give,  at  a  discount  of  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  the  amount  really  due.  The  men  themselves  they  dis- 
persed in  small  parties  through  their  estates— ^mplc^ng  some 
in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  others  in  the  menial  duties  of 
their  households. 

Notwithstanding  these  proofs  of  depression  and  disorgani- 
sation, there  were  signs  of  improvement,  which  are  not  to  be 
overlooked.  The  customs  had  risen  from  <j&3,000  to  i£^6,000, 
said  afterwards  to  •P9,500  a  year.  The  profits  of  the  Court  of 
Wards,  which  had  been  enjoyed  until  the  year  1617  by  the 
lord  deputy,  but  were  then  taken  by  James  into  bis  own  hands, 
produced  from  wardships  the  annual  amount  of  e^lO,000. 
Still  the  difference  between  the  charge  of  Irdand  and  the  an- 
nual revenue  was  .^15,000.  The  more  than  sufficing  reason  for 
this  excess  lay  in  the  number  of  nseless  pensions  and  places,  and 
the  maintenance  of  appointments  for  military  officers,  originally 
intended  to  have  been  temporary,  but  continued  because  they 
were  enjoyed  by  persons  of  consideration,  who  were  members 
of  the  administration,  and  possessed  of  too  much  influence  and 
power  to  be  dismissed  or  called  to  account. 

Long  and  uninteresting  as  this  account  of  Jameses  misgo- 
vemment  has  proved,  there  were  other  schemes  to  which  he 
leaned,  for  gratifying  favourites  and  rusing  money,  too  gross 
and  penal  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  His  malpractices, 
instead  of  relieving,  had  only  aggravated  his  difficulties ;  and 
we  find  him  driven  from  one  act  of  di honest  force  to  attempt 
others  still  more  unprincipled  and  outrageous.  Certain  cities 
and  corporations  had  received  grants  of  forfeited  land,  on  the 
condition  that  they  were  not  to  be  alienated,  and  that  the 
profits  should  be  regularly  applied  to  the  building  of  walls  and 
bridges,  repairing  fortifications,  and  the  furthering  other  civil 
or  charitable  objects  of  a  public  nature.  But  the  cities  and 
eorporationB  had  not  fulfilled  the  trust,  and  it  was  now  pro- 
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posed  to  resume  the  limds.  There  was  an  estimate  made  out 
in  detail,  which  sliowed  that  ^50,000  might  be  obtained  in 
fines,  on  rcgranting  or  otherwise  assigning  the  several  lots. 
But  though  the  scheme  was  highly  thought  of  and  patronised 
by  the  government,  it  was  ultimately  abandoned,  as  too  bad  an 
extreme. 

llie  last  of  James's  reclaiming  projects  was  cut  short  at  the 
point  of  execution  by  his  death,  but  was  not  lost  sight  of  by 
his  successor.  It  embraced  no  less  than  the  establishment  of 
an  extensive  plantation  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  similar 
,to  that  of  Ulster.  The  needy  sovereign  readily  caught  the 
tempting  bait  it  held  out.  He  saw  in  it  one  of  those  gilded 
stratagems  to  raise  money,  by  fines,  by  compositions,  and  a 
renewal  of  grants,  the  monstrous  illegality  of  which  was  co- 
vered over  and  concealed  by  specious  pretences  of  bringing  the 
wild  Irish  into  the  circle  of  civil  society,  and  extending  the 
reign  of  law  and  order  throughout  the  island. 

The  leading  circumstances  of  the  project  were  as  follows. 
When  the  chief  proprietors  of  Connaught  and  Clare  com- 
pounded for  their  estates  with  Sir  John  Perrot,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  they  made  surrenders  in  the  usual  form  to  the 
crown.  These  they  had  generally  neglected  to  enrol,  and  to 
take  out  letters  patent  for.  James,  in  the  13th  year  of  his 
reign,  had  issued  a  commission  to*  receive  the  surrenders  of 
such  estates,  which  he  re-conveyed  by  new  letters  patent  to 
the  proprietors  and  their  heirs,  to  be  holden  of  the  crown  by 
knights^  service  as  of  the  castle  of  Athlone.  By  the  neglect  of 
the  enrolling  clerks  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  seems  that 
though  jP3,000  had  been  paid  as  the  enrolment  fee,  not  one 
of  these  patents  had  really  been  enrolled.  Advantage  was  now 
taken  of  this  omission,  the  titles  were  pronounced  defective, 
and  the  lands  adjudged  to  the  crown.  This  was  done  although 
an  act  of  state,  passed  by  St.  John,  the  lord  deputy  who  suc- 
ceeded Chichester,  had  declared  that  they  stood  confirmed  to 
their  possessors,  who  were  admitted  to  have  discharged  their 
annual  compositions  with  remarkable  punctuality  into  the  ex- 
chequer. 

As  the  sense  of  equity  entertained  by  the  authorities  then 
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existing  in  Ireland,  inspired  as  little  confidence  as  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  the  proprietors  ofiered  to  purchase  a 
new  confirmation  of  their  patents,  by  doubling  their  annual 
composition.  And  as  their  tenure  exempted  them  from  suing 
out  their  liveries  or  tiding  the  oath  of  supremacy,  they  like- 
wise offered  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000,  which  was  equivalent  to 
at  least  .^100,000  in  the  present  day.  This  sum  being  found, 
upon  computation,  to  be  as  much  as  the  king  could  gain  by  an 
entire  plantation,  the  proposal  was  favourably  entertamed,  and 
the  project  of  the  plantation  was  suspended ;  in  which  state 
the  affair  rested  at  the  subsequent  demise  of  the  crown. 

James  bequeathed  his  policy  and  its  punishment  to  his  suc- 
cessor— it  was  despotism,  not  government — the  concentration 
into  one  irresistible  form  of  a  hundred  petty  tyrannies.  His 
great  measures,  those  upon  which  he  prided  himself  most  highly, 
and  which  have  been  most  loudly  praised — his  confiscations  and 
resumptions  of  grants  of  land, — were  but  less  violent  forms  of 
the  oppression  for  which  so  many  precedents  had  been  set,  and 
they  were  strong  in  original  evils.  The  tenure  of  land,  that 
first  element  of  security  and  peace,  perpetuated  the  destructive 
distinctions  of  race :  instead  of  converting  their  jarring  ani- 
mosities into  consistent  harmony,  he  introduced  special  pro- 
visions for  keeping  them  always  discordant,  and  always  mis- 
chievous. As  he  could  not  make  his  plantations  English, 
and  he  would  not  make  them  Irish,  they  necessarily  became 
failures.  By  maintaining  the  old  ascendancy  of  English  over 
Irish,  he  insured  the  incessant  strife  of  parties ;  and  by  con- 
firming the  new  ascendancy  of  Protestant  over  Catholic,  he 
added  fresh  elements  of  strife  to  the  storm  that  was  already 
raging. 

At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  his 
d^gns  were  wholly  without  wisdom  or  humanity,  but  it  may 
be  safely  declared,  that  whatever  merit  they  possessed  was  lost 
in  the  feeble  attempts  made  to  carry  them  into  effect — ^attempts 
in  which  his  principal  instruments,  catching  the  contagion  of 
his  own  mercenary  corruption,  were  the  principal  agents  in 
counteracting  their  better  infiuence. 
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If  we  take  leaye  under  his  reign  of  an  arastoeraey,  alter- 
nately the  tyrants  and  victims  of  the  licentious  state  of  things 
out  of  which  they  sprang,  we  become  acquainted  with  an  olig- 
archy more  refined  in  the  arts  of  oppression,  who  rendered  the 
slow  force  of  law  as  stringmit  a  means  of  misgovemment  as 
the  summary  fiurce  of  arms ;  and  who  still  retained  the  ignorant 
but  impassioned  people  in  a  state  of  the  lowest  slavery,  and  the 
country  in  a  state  of  savage  distress. 

But  although  this  appears  to  be  Uie  true  diaracter  of  the 
reign  of  James  L  considered  as  a  whole,  we  are  bound  to  state 
that  some  of  its  opening  passages  augured  a  much  higher 
result.  Descended  from  the  Irish  kings  ^rfw  had  onee  ruled 
in  Scotland,  and  the  son  of  a  queen  loved  for  her  beauty  and 
misfortunes,  and  venerated  as  a  martyr  to  the  Roman  CathoUc 
£uth,  this  monarch  vma  popular  with  the  Iririi  when  he 
ascended  the  throne ;  and  amongst  the  first  measures  of  bm 
government  were  some  as  wne  as  they  were  mercifuL  Mount- 
joy,  who  continued  to  act  as  deputy  far  a  ^hort  period  after 
his  accession,  publii^ied  a  general  indemnity  for  all  past 
offences.  By  another  act,  be  declared  the  peofde  exempt 
from  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  chiefs,  and  placed  th^n 
under  the  protection  of  the  king  and  the  Britidi  law.  About 
the  same  time,  the  old  Iridi  customs  of  tanistry  and  gavel- 
kind were  adjudged  to  be  illegal  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench;  the  tenure  of  land  was  improved;  the  distribution 
of  the  island  into  counties  perfected ;  the  judges  holdiag 
assizes  for  the  first  time  in  Ulster,  comjdeted  the  circuit  of 
Cbnnaught,  and  revived  them  in  Munster,  where  the  d^^ene- 
racy  of  the  Oeraldines  had  long  caused  them  to  fall  into  disuse. 

Sir  John  Davies,  who  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  on  these 
occasions,  and  was  the  author  of  the  excett^at  ^^  Discoverie" 
so  generally  quoted  in  idl  works  on  Irish  history,  gives  an 
account  of  these  legal  improvements,  from  whidi  a  paragraph 
or  two  will  be  found  worth  readii^. 

'^  First,  the  common  people  were  tanght,  by  the  justices  of 
the  assiae,  that  they  were  free  to  the  kings  of  Enf^^^  ^md 
not  slaves  and  vassals  to  their  pretended  lords:  that  the 
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oattii^By  coaherings,  sesBingSy  and  other  extortions  of  the 
krdsy  were  unlawful ;  and  that  they  should  not  any  more  sub- 
mit  themselTes  thereunto,  since  they  were  now  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  so  just  and  mighty  a  prince,  as  both  would  and 
could  protect  them  from  all  wroags  and  oppressions.  They 
gaye  a  willing  ear  unto  these  lessons;  and  thereupon  the  great- 
Bess  and  power  of  these  Irish  lords  over  the  people  suddenly 
fell  and  vanished,  when  their  oppressions  and  extortions  were 
taken  away,  which  did  maintain  their  greatness ;  insomuch  as 
divers  of  them,  who  formerly  made  themselves  owners  of  all 
(by  force),  were  now,  by  the  law,  reduced  to  this  point :  that, 
wanting  means  to  defray  thdr  ordinary  charges,  they  resorted 
oidinarily  to  the  lord  deputy,  and  made  petition  that,  by 
lieense  and  warrant  of  the  state,  they  might  take  some  aid 
and  oontribution  from  their  pec^e ;  as  well  to  discharge  their 
former  debts,  as  for  oompeteni  maintenance  in  time  to  oome. 
But  sc»ne  of  them,  beii^  impatient  of  Utis  diminution,  fled  o«t 
of  the  realm  to  foreign  oountriea;  whereupon  we  may  well 
observe,  that  as  extcurtion  did  banidi  the  old  English  free- 
holder, who  could  not  live  but  under  the  law ;  so  the  law  did 
banidi  the  Irish  lord,  vtbo  could  not  live  bat  by  extortion. 

**  Again,  these  circuits  of  justice  did  (upon  the  end  of  the 
war)  more  terrify  the  loose  and  idle  perscms,  than  the  exe- 
cution of  the  martial  law,  tkou^  it  were  quick  and  sudden ; 
and,  in  a  short  time  aft«r,  did  so  clear  the  kingdom  of  thieves 
and  other  capital  ofii^id^rs,  as  I  dare  affirm,  that  for  the  spaoe 
of  five  years  lac^  past,  there  have  not  be^i  found  so  many 
malefactM^  worthy  of  death,  in  all  the  six  circuits  of  tl^ 
realm,  (which  is  now  divided  into  S2  shires  at  large,)  as  in  one 
ourouit  of  six  shires,  namely,  the  western  circuit  in  England: 
for  the  truth  is,  that  in  time  of  peaoe^  the  Irish  are  more 
fearful  to  ofiend  the  lawthan  the  English,  or  any  other  natiea 
whatsoever. 

^^  Again,  vriiereas  the  greatest  advantage  that  the  Irkb  had 
of  us  in  all  our  rebellions,  was  our  igneranoe  of  their  com- 
tries,  their  peraens,  and  their  actiona>  Sinoe  the  bEwandlMr 
ministers  have  had  a  passage  among  them,  all  their  places  of 
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fastness  have  been  discovered  and  laid  open  ;  all  their  passes 
cleared ;  and  notice  taken  of  every  person  that  is  able  to  do 
dther  good  or  hurt.  It  is  known  not  only  how  they  live,  and 
what  they  do,  but  it  is  foreseen  what  they  intend  to  do,  inso- 
much as  Tyrone  hath  been  heard  to  complain,  that  he  had  so 
many  eyes  watching  over  him,  as  he  could  not  drink  a  full 
carouse  of  sack,  but  the  state  was  advertised  thereof,  within  a 
few  hours  after." 

Sir  John  Davies,  with  Sir  E.  Pelham  (chief  baron),  were 
the  first  judges  of  assize  who  went  into  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel. 
In  another  passage  of  the  same  work  Sir  John  describes  the 
popular  joy  at  their  arrival  and  declarations  : — "  The  Irishry^ 
who  in  former  times  were  left  under  the  tyranny  oftheir  lords 
and  chiefs,  were  received  into  his  majesty's  immediate  pro- 
tection. Our  visitation  to  the  shires,  however  distasteful  to 
the  Irish  lords,  was  sweet  and  most  welcome  to  the  common 
people ;  they  were  now  taught  that  they  were  free  subjecis  to 
the  king,  and  not  slaves  and  vassals  to  their  pretended  lords, 
whose  extortions  were  unlawful,  and  that  they  should  not  any 
more  submit  thereunto.'*'' 

It  has  been  observed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  these 
proceedings  are  in  some  degree  chargeable  with  the  fault  of 
precipitancy.  The  transition  from  one  set  of  long-established 
laws,  tenures  and  customs,  was  perh^)s  too  suddenly  brought 
about,  and  would  have  proved  more  effectual  had  it  been  more 
gradually  advanced.  We  are  not,  however,  the  less  disposed  to 
recognise  the  inherent  virtue  of  the  new  policy,  nor  to  deny 
that  we  distinguish  in  it  qualities  not  unworthy  of  the  genius 
of  Lord  Bacon,  whom  James  is  said  to  have  consulted  on 
the  state  of  Ireland ;  and  also  not  unworthy  of  the  exten- 
sive reading  and  sound  views — both  extraordinary  for  the 
age  in  which  they  i^peared— of  Sir  J.  Davies,  then  attorney 
general. 

Had  James  continued  to  act  in  the  spirit  with  which  his 
reign  commenced ;  had  he  exerted  himself  consistently  to  re- 
claim his  Irish  subjects,  by  a  gentle  gradation  of  improvements ; 
and  had  He  been  tolerant  of  the  Roman  CathoKc  religion; 
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he  would  indeed  haye  proved  a  benefactor,  and  insured  the 
prosperity  of  the  countiy,  by  making  it,  for  the  first  time  in 
hktory,  the  theatre  of  constitutional  government.  But  Jame^ 
was  in  heart  a  tyrant ;  moreover,  he  was  weak,  impatient,  and 
in  want  of  money ;  and  his  lord  deputy,  an  officer  of  considerr 
able  talent  and  decision  of  character,  but  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  enriching  himself  by  the 
numerous  confiscations  and  discoveries  of  forfeited  lands  which 
took  place  during  his  administration. 

Arthur  Chichester,  Baron  Belfast,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
John  Chichester,  of  Raleigh,  in  Devonshire ;  where,  says  Sir 
W.  Pole,  in  his  Survey  of  that  county,  the  family  had  long 
flourished,  eminent  for  its  antiquity,  estates,  employments, 
and  alliances.  Arthur  gave  early  proofs  of  character.  After 
spending  some  time  at  the  university,  he  embraced  a  military 
life,  and  signalised  himself  by  attacking  and  robbing  one  of 
the  queen's  purveyors.  Flying  from  England  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  a  prosecution  for  this  crime,  he  joined  the  army 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  and  displaying  in  that  monarch'3 
service  the  courage  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who 
had  committed  so  bold  an  ofience,  he  was  knighted,  and  after- 
wards obtaining  a  pardon  from  Elizabeth,  returned  to  Eng- 
land. But  having  lost  caste  by  the  misconduct  of  his  youth, 
and  having  acquired  no  fortune,  he  soon  repaired  to  Ireland, 
the  great  field  for  adventures  of  every  kind  and  degree.  That 
country  he  efiectually  assisted  to  ^'  plough  and  break  up/  ac*> 
cording  to  his  panegyrists.  Aft^r  serving  with  reputation  in 
-diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  under  Lord  Mountjoy,  he  suo- 
ceeded  Sir  H.  Davies  in  the  post  of  sergeant-major  of  the 
army  in  1602;  was  admitted  a  privy  councillor,  April  21, 
1603;  appointed  governor  of  Carrickfergus  in  the  month  of 
September  following,  and  lord  deputy  in  1604.  In  this  office 
Sir  Arthur  particularly  recommended  himself  to  the  king's 
favour  by  the  spirit  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  the 
.Ulster  plantation.  He  rendered  himself  still  more  conspi- 
cuous by  violating,  for  his  own  advantages,  all  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  main  proj^t.    The  estates  he  thus  obtained 
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were  eiMMinouB.  Besides  tlie:entire  territory  ai  InnidioweB, 
which  he  was  empowered  to  divide  into  preoinets  of  2,000 
'Acres  each,  Lo^;e  enumerates  a  long  catalogue  of  otiier  lands 
jmd. grants  conferred  i^n  him,  which  exceeded  in  extent  the 
-acquisitions  of  the  most  fortunate  plunderers  in  the  whole 
vai^e  of  the  old  system.* 

Having  gained  all  these  laiids>  Chichestw  was  driven  into 
measures  of  still  mcnre  inde^oasible  character,  in  order  to 
secure  an  undisturbed  possession  of  them.  The  deputy,  vrho 
had  been  himself  the  active  means  of  affording  condusive 
proof  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  tenures  by  patent  or  grant 
from  the  crown,  and  who  had  repeatedly  shown,  and  incontro* 
verttbly,  that  what  the  king  gave,  he  could  and  would  take 
back  again,  natunJly  desired  to  possess  some  still  stroiq^ 

*  On  the  14th  January,  1610,  he  had  a  grant  of  the  castle  of  Dungan- 
non,  and  1,320  acres  of  escheated  lands  within  that  precinct,  and  other 
hereditaments  of  great  vahie  in  the  province  of  Ukter:  two  die^ct 
plants  were  passed,  beanug  date  November,  1621,  confirming  aU  his 
said  estates,  which  were  very  large ;  the  former  whereof  contained  (amon^ 
others)  the  manor,  fort,  town,  and  lands  of  Dmigannon,  (where  he  boa 
built  a  fort  120  feet  square,  with  four  half  bulwarks,  eacon^iaBsed  by  a 
ditch  20  feet  broad,  and  coimterscarped ;  a  large  chm-ch  and  steeple, 
20  houses  after  ihe  English  manner,  '&c.,  which  was  made  a  boron^ 
town,  and  seads  members  to  parliament) ;  the  barony  or  territorv  of  laais- 
howen ;  all  islands  within  the  loughs  or  arms  of  the  sea,  odied  Louflh 
SwiQy  and  Lough  Foile;  the  manors,  castles,  and  longhs  of  EDani, 
Greencastle,  Doncranagk,  9tc. ;  the  feiry  upon  Louffh  Foik,  plying  bo- 
tween  Greencastle  and  Termonmagillegan ;  four  saunons  every  day  out 
of  the  salmon  fishing  of  Cuhnore ;  the  right  of  patronage,  presentation, 
and  advowson  of  the  rectories  and  vicarages  of  MoviU,  (^dagh,  Clonea, 
Donaghelantagh,  Clanmony,  Diserteigny  alias  Dristerteighnv,  Fathan 
alias  Fawen,  and  of  all  other  churches  wliatever  in  O'Dogherty^s  county ; 
vi4th  the  premises  erected  into  the  manors  of  Dunganaon,  EUagh,  Qnwn 
casde  alias  Newcastle,  Duacranagh,  and  Malyn.  The  latter  grant  con- 
tained the  tastle  or  mansion-house,  town,  and  manor  of  Belfast ;  the  ter- 
ritories of  TaoghnefiBll,  Tnoghmoylone,  Tuogbchiament,  Carnemony, 
Ciumetall,  and  Monksland ;  the  rectory  of  SankhiU,  and  all  other  lecte- 
ries,  &c.  within  the  said  territories ;  the  entire  fishing  of  the  river  Lagan ; 
the  rectories  of  Antrim,  Glyn,  Mor^hke,  Templepatrick,  Durien,  Ihmdav 
mott,  Roisroyike,  Dooghoonor,  iulrowte,  Bful^emeaagh,  Diomowla|^ 
Dunien,  Donoughconnor,  and  Kilroigh;  the  Friary  of  Masseryne;  toe 
entire  fishing  of  Loughsidney,  Loughneagh,  or  Loughchichester ;  and  iu 
the  river  Bonne  to  the  Sahnon  Le^,  &c.,  &c.,  in  the  counties  of  Aatrini, 
Downe,  Tyrone,  and  Londonderry,  erected  into  the  manors  of  Bel&st, 
3allynlinnv,  Moylynny,  and  Cftstlechichester. — Lodge  and  Arehddif^$ 
iBmuji9  t/lrtkaid,  roL  v.  p.  9A2. 
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Mid  more  duraUe  title  to  his  own  estates.  And  what  8o  Und- 
Slg  for  thifi  pmpose  as  legfelative  authcnrity !  He  therefore 
4etemu&ed  to  obtain,  by  a  specific  act  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
IsmgdoBif  ft  ratification  of  the  right  under  which  he  had  ac- 
quired his  {property.  As  tiiere  had  not,  however,  been  a  par^ 
liam^it  snmmeined  for  seven  and  twenty  yeaiv,  there  was 
imaen  to  feaarUiat  the  gov^mm^ixt  would  be  too  weak  to  carry 
;Hiy  mnister  or  selftsh  projects  on;  for  the  landed  interest  had 
always  predominated  in  these  assemblies,  and  that  was  now 
Al^ted  by  lively  fears  and  deep  resentments.  The  recent 
attacks  t^on  property  were  ke^dy  felt;  and  the  i»rincipal 
lords  and  landowners,  bdng  BoDian  Cathdics,  were  incensed 
by  the  penalties  estfbrced  against  them  lor  not  attending  the 
PlaetoBtant  (otm  of  worship. 

In  this  diffietdty,  Cychestar  took  bold  and  decisive  xnea^ 
jsuree  to  cimry  his  objects.  In  tiie  peers  the  prelates  gave  him 
an  assured  majority:  tiiere  were  25  fai£dK>ps  in  the  house, 
i^eacfe,  6  vi^ttounts,  and  16  barons ;  and  as  all  the  churcb- 
mffn  voted  with  die  crown,  the  placemen  were  sure  with  their  . 
wd  4o  drfeat  the  <^poaition.  To  gain  a  oorresponding  as- 
eendttcy  In  the  commiHis,  no  less  tiian  4fO  new  boroughs  were 
created  aionce.  Some  of  tiiese  were  sosmall  as  to  be  almost 
EBinfaabited,  and  scHne  so  obscure  tiiat  the  correct  way  of 
ppeUing  their  named  was  not  known. 

Assured  by  tihis  process  of  a  party  upon  whom  he  could  de- 
pend, Ghidiester  called  the  new  parliament  together,  May  18, 
1^8,  and  directed  the  commons  to  eleet  a  speaker.  XJfon 
Hm  miotk»i  the  two  parties  divided.  ^  John  Davies  was 
f^ropeeed  as  tiie  government  candidate,  and  Sir.  John  Eva;3»rd, 
another  lawyer  of  espial  learning  and  character,  was  brought 
forward  by  the  opposition.  It  was  agreed  iJurti,  in  tiddng  the 
dijriBita,  the  ayes  lAould  go  out,  and  the  noes  remain  in  the 
honfiie;  hut  no  sooBer  had  the  supporters  of  government  witb- 
Anwn,  than  a  member  of  the  oj^osilion,  rising  in  his  place, 
fixofaiimed,  ^^They  iure  gone,and  ill  betide  them :  as  they  h^ve 
hft  w  possession  of  the  Jiouse,  whjdi  is  our  riight,  brt  us  take 
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Acting  upon  this  original  suggestion,  they  proceeded  to 
elect  their  own  candidate,  and  placed  him  in  the  chair.  The 
ministerialist  party,  when  they  returned,  insisted  upon  his 
giving  up  the  seat ;  but  were  told  that  in  withdrawing  they 
had  abandoned  their  right  of  election.  This  poor  quibble 
being  disregarded,  Everard  was  desired  to  leave  the  chair; 
and,  as  he  refused,  the  others  placed  Sir  John  Davies  in  his 
lap.  A  scene  of  disgraceful  turbulence  followed.  Everard, 
still  refusing  to  leave  the  chair,  was  forced  from  it  by  the 
treasurer  and  the  master  of  ordnance ;  while  Sir  Daniel 
O'Brien  and  Sir  William  Buck  strove  to  hold  him  in  it.  After 
a  short  struggle  Sir  John  Davies  was  put  in  possession,  and 
the  popular  party  withdrew  in  a  body.  But  the  commotion 
did  not  end  here,  for  equal  violence  was  displayed  in  subse- 
quent transactions.  The  retiring  members  were  repeatedly 
summoned  to  the  house,  but  declined  to  attend,  and  declared 
the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  the  parliament  illegal : 
they  formed  an  association  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  which, 
as  then  enumerated,  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Commons,  its  place  of  meeting,  and  to 
the  validity  of  the  recent  elections.  They  protested  against  all 
legislative  acts  passed  during  their  absence,  and  made  signi- 
ficant allusions  to  a  rising.  Had  the  contest  come  to  blows, 
the  government,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  worsted ; 
for  the  deputy  had  few  troops,  while  the  seceders  commanded 
in  their  own  trains  a  considerable  force.  A  single  blow  might 
have  raised  a  rebellion,  but  Chichester,  having  carried  the  de- 
sired measure  for  confirming  the  escheat  of  the  Ulster  estates, 
in  which  he  was  so  largely  interested,  dexterously  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  the  commotion  by  removing  its  cause,  and  pro- 
rogued the  session. 

Wherever  the  head  of  a  government  is  bent  upon  enriching 
himself,  corruption  is  sure  to  make  rapid  way  in  the  depart- 
ments of  administration.  Whatever  of  moderation  or  merit 
belonged  to  the  early  years  of  Jameses  reign,  was  undermined 
and  crushed  by  the  lord  deputy's  labours  for  his  own  aggran- 
dizement.    Having  realized  a  property  far  greater  tlum  any 
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other  Irish  statesman  of  his  age — ^having  abused  the  consti- 
tation  in  its  most  vital  parts,  to  secure  an  unsubvertible  title 
to  it — he  obtained  a  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Belfast, 
in  1616,  and  some  years  after  returned  to  England. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Oliver  St.  John.  This  deputy 
signalized  himself  by  a  vigorous  execution  of  the  penal  statutes. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  having  been  deprived  by  the 
Reformation  of  the  means  of  rearing  a  priesthood  at  home, 
had  sent  numbers  to  be  educated  in  foreign  universities.  By 
these  men  the  consolations  of  religion  were  administered  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  gentry.  St.  John  banished  them  from  the  country  by 
proclamation,  and  thus  left  the  Roman  Catholics  without 
pastors.  Seeking  the  shortest  way  of  confirming  all  civil 
authority  imd  the  patronage  of  government  to  Protestants,  he 
compelled  all  officers  of  government,  and  magistrates,  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy.  His  mode  of  dealing  with  refractory 
bodies  upon  this  question  was  striking.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  Waterford.  In  that  city  recusants  had  for  some 
time  been  elected  to  the  municipal  offices.  At  this  St.  John 
took  offence,  and  issuing  a  commission,  seized  upon  the  liber- 
ties or  revenues  of  the  city,  and  by  that  means  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  citizens  to  render  themselves  obnoxious  to 
government  for  the  future.  The  true  character  of  James's 
reign  was  fully  developed  in  proceedings  such  as  these.  The 
brand  upon  it  is  distinct,  and  reads  plainly  enough — persecution 
in  religious  and  confiscation  in  civil  ai&irs. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OtPTUNES  OF  THB  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONNECTION 
WTTH  ENGLAND-^onfintied. 

THfl  RBFORMATION.— FIHrr  0NION  OP  CH0ECR  AUD  STATB  IN  XAS* 
bAND«— ■XOOMMUNICATIONS  OF  ARGHBIBHOPS  COMYN  AND  HKNBY 
DE  LONDRES^  AND  OF  MULLOY^  BISHOP  OF  FERNS. — DK  LEDRBD, 
BliHOF  OF  OSBORY'b  PROCEBDINOB  AGAINST  DAME  ALICE  KY- 
TBLBR^  ROGER  OUTLAW,  PRIOR  OF  KILMAINHAM  AND  LORD  DB« 
PUTT,  &C — THE  FIRST  DOCTRINES  INTRODUCBD  WITH  THB  RB«« 
FORMATION. — STATUTES  PASSED  AND  MBANS  TAKBN  FOR  TH» 
PROPAGATION  OF  THB  NEW  FORMS  OF  WORSHIP.— PBOTBiTANTS, 
CLERICAL  AND  LAY,  ABU8B  THB  CHURCH  SCANDALOUSLY. — 
BISHOPS  TAKE  A  LEAD  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  POLITICAL 
AFFAIRS,  AND  BECOME  PRINCIPAL  INSTRUMENTS  OF  MISGOVERN* 
MENT  FOR  A  LONG  SERIES  OF  tBARS. 

There  are  three  great  eras  of  Anglo-Irish  history :  the  first 
was  the  era  of  military  violence ;  the  second,  the  era  of  legal 
iniquity ;  the  third,  tiie  era  of  religious  persecution  ; — and  all 
three  were  eras  of  spoliation*  The  first  has  been  sketched ; 
we  have  entered  midway  upon  the  second ;  the  third  is  now  to 
be  opened. 

While  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  were  being 
thickly  sown  with  the  seeds  of  insurrection,  as  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  the  arrows  of  oppression  were  directed 
with  a  keen  aim  into  the  tenderest  parts  of  the  social  system. 
Hitherto  the  never-ceasing  wars  of  Ireland  had  been  prin- 
cipally carried  on  between  antagonistic  races.  A  new  venom 
was  now  infused  into  their  hostility  by  the  fury  of  antagonistic 
religions.  The  paramount  cause  of  national  discontent  had 
been  English  aggression  and  domination.  That  was  now  ag- 
gravated by  the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  divine  worship, 
set  up  and  maintained  upon  the  principle  of  depriving  every 
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man,  who  cbose  not  to  Imeei  before  it,  of  all  his  civil  rights 
imd  property.  Hitherto  the  hatred  of  the  mixed  inhabitants 
had  been  strong,  because  they  belonged  to  different  countries, 
— thenceforward  their  hatred  became  deadly,  because  they  were 
bred  to  difibrent  creeds. 

Prom  the  invasion  of  Henry  II.  to  the  reign  of  Hwiry  VIII., 
the  church  in  Ireland  seldom  interfered  with  politics,  and 
obtained  but  little  influence  in  public  or  private  affairs. 
Where  the  sword  was  always  drawn,  neither  room  nor  time 
was  given  to  erect  the  crosier.  To  this  circumstance,  un« 
questionably,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  infrequency  of  the  at^ 
tonpts  made  by  the  church  to  subject  both  the  government 
and  the  governed  to  the  awful  visitations  of  ecclesiastical  des« 
potism.  The  tittle  that  was  done  in  this  respect,  however^ 
was  sufficiently  marked  in  its  character  to  cidl  for  a  brief 
notice  of  the  proceedings  here. 

Comyn,  an  Englishman,  who  succeeded  Archbishop  Law* 
rence  (TToole  in  the  see  of  Dublin,  launched  the  first  bolts 
of  tiie  thunder.  He  laid  claim  to  extensive  lands,  of  which 
Lawrence  had  obtained  a  confirmation,  as  it  was  termed,  from 
tlie  Pope.  But  this  title  to  property  had  not  been  recognised 
by  Henry  II.,  and  it  w»s  now  resisted  by  Hamo  de  Valois,' 
the  lord  deputy,  under  whom  Comyn  sought  to  enforce  it; 
Fhiding  the  governor  resolute,  the  archbishop  confounded  the 
civil  audiorities  generally  by  the  paralyzing  force  of  eccle- 
siastical power.  He  excommunicated  the  lord  deputy  and 
council,  and  interdicted  the  celebration  of  all  religious  cere- 
mionies  in  Bublin,  and  throughout  hb  diocese.  The  crucifix  in 
every  clmrch  'yrt^a  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  the  imi^ 
upon  it  crowned  wfdi  thorns.  At  one  time  Comyn  appears 
to  hav^  fled ;  but '  wheiher  ftom  the  fbar  of  personal  danger,  or 
a^Rrish  to  strengthen  the  Oikuse  of  the  church  by  i^tating  itd 
dVterests  on  the  Continent,  is  not  clearly  stated.  Ere  long,  the 
horror  prodneed  l^  the  ^^dribitlons  lie  ordered,  amd  by  theiir 
attendant  det^rivtftions,  gave  victory  to  the  church.  De  Valo» 
was  compelled  to  yield,  and  atoned  for  liis  offence  by  adding  to 
iiie  pnopertf  which  h6  had  Vahily  tried  to  etxtiaSi.    He  is  re^ 
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corded  as  the  donor  of  twenty  plough  lands  to  the  see  of 
Dublin. 

.  Comjn  was  the  first  archbishop  of  Dublin  who  sat  in  the  par- 
liament or  council  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  became  entitled  by  a 
grant  from  the  beardless  boy,  lord  of  Ireland,  John,  of  the  lands 
of  Coillagh  and  its  appurtenances  in  barony  tenure.  With 
him,  therefore,  began  the  union  of  church  imd  state  in  Ireland* 
His  example  in  making  temporal  use  of  religious  wei^ns 
was  emulated  by  his  successor,  Henry  de  Londree,  imother 
Englishman.  The  clergy  in  DubUn  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
soliciting  fees,  which  were  called  oblations  of  the  faithful.  They 
became  heavy,  and  were  resisted  by  the  citizens.  The  clergy 
carried  their  claims  before  the  municipal  magistrates,  who  re- 
jected them.  For  this  act  the  magistrates  were  excommuni- 
cated by  Archbishop  de  Londres,  and  the  service  of  religion 
interdicted  throughout  the  city.  The  citiaens  appealed  to  the 
lord  deputy,  and  the  cause  received  a  formal  hearing  before 
the  council.  Here  the  clergy  reaped  only  a  partial  triumph. 
The  dispute  was  compounded.  It  was  agreed,  that  in  cases  of 
open  scandal,  and  opposition  to  the  priesthood,  a  commutation 
in  money  should  be  made  for  the  first  offence ;  that  for  the 
second  the  culprit  should  be  cudgelled  round  the  parish 
church ;  that  for  the  third  the  same  discipline  should  be  re- 
peated publicly,  at  the  head  of  a  procession ;  and  if  still  obsti- 
nate, that  the  offender  should  be  either  disfranchised  or  cud- 
^Ued  through  the  city. 

MuUoy,  bishop  of  Ferns,  furnished  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
afpivit  by  which  the  church  was  then  animated.  He  had  ex-« 
communicated  the  great  earl  of  Pembroke  for  seizing  two 
manors  belonging  to  the  see  of  Ferns,  and  upon  the  death  ci 
that  nobleman,  appeared  before  Henry  III.  to  claim  them 
back.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  first  pronounce  absolu- 
tion at  the  earPs  tomb.  Thither  he  attended  the  king  in 
a  solemn  procession,  atad  pronounced  these  words: — ^'O 
William,  thou  that  Uest  fast  bound  in  the  chains  of  excom- 
munication, if  what  thou  hast  injuriously  taken  away  be  re- 
stored, by  the  king,  or  thy  heir,  or  any  of  thy  friends,  with 
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•ompetent  satisfaction,  I  absolve  thee.  Otherwise  I  ratify  the 
sentence,  that,  being  bound  in  thy  sins,  thou  mayest  remain 
damned  in  hell  for  ever."  The  heir,  as  we  are  told,  not 
deeming  this  an  absolution,  refused  to  surrender  the  disputed 
manors,  and  the  bishop  did  not  retract  his  malediction.  Soon 
After  the  Earls  Marshal  became  extinct,  and  the  vulgar  belief 
prevailed  that  they  had  died  off,  because  the  curse  of  the 
ehurch  lay  upon  them. 

Another  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  character  was  exposed, 
according  to  Leland,  in  the  year  1276,  by  Margaret  le 
Bhmde,  a  widow,  at  Cashel,  who  petitions  the  king  against 
David  Mac  Carwill,  bishop  of  that  see,  for  withholding  from 
her  an  inheritance  she  had  recovered  before  the  king^s  judges 
^  Clonmel.  ^^  Item.  For  the  imprisonment  of  her  grandfather 
and  grandmother^  whom  he  shut  up  and  detained  in. prison 
until  they  perished  by  famine,  because  they  sought  redress  for 
the  death  of  their  son,  father  of  your  petitioner,  who  had  been 
kiUed  by  the  said  bishop.  Item.  For  the  death  of  her  six 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  starved  by  the  said  bishop, 
because  he  had  their  inheritance  in  his  hands,  at  the  time  he 
killed  their  father.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  said  bishop 
has  built  im  abbey  in  the  city  of  Cashel,  which  he  fills  with 
robbers,  who  murder  the  English  and  lay  waste  the  country ; 
and  when  our  lord  the  king*s  council  examine  into  such 
oflences,  he  passes  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  them. 
Item.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  said  Margaret  has  five  times 
Crossed  the  Irish  Sea.  Wherefore  she  petitions  for  Gk)d'8 
sake  that  the  king^s  grace  will  have  compassion,  and  that  she 
may  be  permitted  to  take  possession  of  her  inheritance.  It  is 
fiirther  to  be  noted,  that  the  aforesaid  bishop  has  been  guilty 
of  the  death  of  many  other  Englishmen  besides  her  father ; 
and  that  the  said  Margaret  has  many  times  obtained  writs  of 
our  lord  the  king,  but  to  no  effect,  by  reason  of  the  influence 
and  bribery  of  the  said  bishop.*' 

The  cases  here  cited  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Iririi 
lis  well  as  the  English  portion  of  the  hierarchy  deserves  to  be 
iMluded  m  the  censures  jusUy  applicable  to  all  proceedings  of 
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ibiskiiiiL  UkttwvefoMpropw  to  observe  ijbftttiiepnctii^ 
was  introdnoed  bjr  ilie  Baglnh,  who 'began  to  engross  to  tiicBK 
selves  afanosi  all.  the  higher  preferme&to  of  the  Irudi  chorA 
nmnediately  after  the  invaskmi  Natunilj  dkdikiiig  aBd  ocm** 
deimiing  the  giowii^  ciHtom  of  piaoing  EpgiMimen  m  tbe 
most  important  sees,  and  the  liohest  afcbacieo,  the  hidm 
priests  reaoivedy  m  the  year  1260^  that  no  derk  of  tha 
English  nation  should  be  admitted  by  them  to  eanonieai 
orders.  We^  are  aasnited  that  tiroyaoted  upon  this  bold  resolu- 
tion, for  a  time.  But  the  united  influence  of  the  Pbpe  and  ths 
king- of  England  was  brooghi  to  bearagainst  their  eibrts^  and 
they  were  constanamed  to  aaftother  the  aspiratimi  for  inde* 
pendraoe^  and  abandon  the  AiU  patrc^i^  <tf  thefar  diureb  to 
the  English  crown.  The  chmrch*  ifaeneeferward  dtood  in  a; 
anbmiBsive  relation  to  the  state. 

The  rigour  of  the  iron  nde  infHoted  by  the  English  baronar 
upon  the  country  was  mainly  rendered  fixed  and  iiafiexiUe  by 
the  complete  mbserriency  of  the  cboMsh  to  its  projects  mmI 
excesses.  In  England,  t»  on  tiie  Continent^  Ite  eeetemasticid 
authority,  by  a  merciful  dispensation  in  tl»  order  of  thmgBi 
tended  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  tile  feudid  power.  While 
fiutenuig  the  rivets  of  its  cmn.  imperious  dommicm,  it  6ftsif 
bhmted  and  turned  aade  the  shai^  edge  of  the  conquering 
sweid.  Bjr  a  pc^y,  subtle  no  doubt  in  its  nature,  yet  humane 
initft  efibots^  the  church  raised  tiie  common  people  to  be  «r 
mwDB  of  bumUing  their  opprsssers  and  ite  antagonists.  In 
Ae  great  stn^le  for  arbitmry  power  which  was  maiatained 
dnring^  the  niddleageeibetween  the  chMPoh-and  tfwak-Sstoem^ 
Ae  lower  oniers  gradiiaHy  ae^pnred  iaiprevement  and  eleva** 
tua^  until  the^  al^  last  booame  strong'  ^ongh  io  fling  off;  in 
iradoas'piaoes,  h&tk  ydcea  tdgether;.  Batthe  state  of  IrelariA 
-^•alwaysaiDOfltialDtts^^ie  i»  tiiiv  nespeet,  also^  an  ei^^tton  te 
tba^geheral  experienee;  '  In  tlnkt  veuntry^  ttmi^>  the  first  de*' 
scent  of  the  invaders,  the  crosier  was  bomeihumUy  in  tbe^ 
isttadk  ol  the  swerd.  ^Dheve  the-gsMe,  oonsoiaiion;  and  hap- 
piness, and  all  the  bkasingB'which  tfae^QbttrdrprofeBBed  tocidl> 
d»mi'fni»:lMi|vM,  wen<pioqi%&^^  Hib'iAMTfmm 
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arifier;  wUJa  ih»  wzath  of  Ood,  a9vfi%  wrapped  m  Urn 
thunders  of  ftTOoawmmfaiatiim,  was  lAUBobed.  yniji  farj  apon 
ihe  distracted  ranks  of  a  wronged  and  prostrate  people. 

To  the  few  receided  instances  in  which  the  church  of  Ire- 
bud  made  a  chaiacteristic  attempt  ta  carry  ^e  jvrisdictioa  <rf 
the  ecolesiaatical  courts  abore  the  civil  authoiiliea^  we  have 
now  to  add  the  gireMost  that  occiuared»  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
m  Englirfimaii  was  its  hardy  hero.  Thie.circttinstaaees  have 
Buxre  than  ope  ckum.upon  our  attention. 

There  lived  in  ihe  city  of  Kilkenny,  about  the  year  1326, 
according  to  John  Clyi^  who  was  then,  a  friar  in  the  town. 
Dame  Alice  Kyteler,  a  lady  of  good  fortune  and  fiunily^  ^o 
fell  under  a  susjHcion  of  ^nchantnjient  and  witchcraft*  Of 
ibk  imput^  offence  she  was  cited  to  pui^  h^sel^  with  two 
fiuniliars,  named  Petronella  and  Basil,  by  John  de  Ledred, 
bishop  of  Ossory,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  his  diocese^  I^ 
is  the  worst  feature  of  all  pases  of  this  kind,  that  the  ignotaaoo 
they  betray  in  the  accuse  is  of  a^  chai^iQter  much  more  gravd 
in  itself  and  ixyurious  to  society  Uian  we  ci|n  disoover  in  the 
locused.  The  punishment  of  wit<Acraft  by  penal  eDaotnuenta 
{ranoted,  in  an  eaninent  degree,  the  gross  evil  it  desired  to 
extirpate.  For  it  took  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  charge 
l^erred,  and  thus  afforded  the  most  public  proof  attainable 
of  the  reality  of  powers  which,  in  point  of  iact,  were  impose 
aiUe.  When  the  offender  was  found  guilty,  not  because  hs 
was  an  impostor,  but  because  the  mysterious  arts  triumphed 
in  which  he  affected  to  deal,  learnii^  and  religion  were  equalfy 
broi^ht  into  contempt ;  fpr  they  were  made  to  deolara  that 
the  ab(nninations  so  energetically  denounced  by  thepi  were  to 
be  practised  with  success  by  a^y  persons  bold  snpi^  to  ridi 
the  oonseqiiences  of  the  crime. 

In  the  indictpient  against  Lady  Alice,  the  mdestabsuv? 
Utiles  were  mixed:  up  wiUi  in^putations  of  f^!flg|ifltiii^  depravitju 
It  was  said  that  she  was  enamoured  of  a  sort  of  demons  named 
Robin  Artison,  and  was  in  the  habit,  towards  the  hour  of  twi- 
^^  ofgcMi^  ^himigh  KiDcenny  andisweeping  ihe  dirt  of  tha 
4^est»  ta<  l^^Bm'B  d^oivinv^tering^att  the:wqrlfab daggvet 
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couplet,  probably  meant  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  rude  hint 
of  the  value  of  manure  in  agricultural  occupations — 

"  To  the  house  of  William  my  son. 
Hie  all  the  wealth  of  Kllkemiy  Town." 

After  this  labour  of  maternal  love,  she  repaired  to  a  certain 
cross  road,  imd  summoned  Robin  to  an  assignation,  by  sacri- 
ficing to  him  nine  red  cocks  and  nine  peacocks'  eyes.  He 
came,  and  a  criminal  intercourse  followed,  after  which  Lady 
Alice  and  her  demon  lover  mounted  on  a  broomstick,  after 
the  old  fashion,  and  rode  through  the  air !  So  circumstan- 
tially were  all  these  odious  follies  put  together,  that  the  very 
broomstick  upon  which  the  excursions  were  said  to  have  been 
taken  was  produced  in  court,  and  with  it  a  pot  of  charmed 
ointment,  used  to  grease  the  stick,  in  order  to  make  it  bear 
the  weight  of  its  riders !  A  sacramental  wafer  was  also  found, 
which,  instead  of  the  usual  initials,  J.  H.  S.,  was  stamped  with 
the  devil's  cipher.  Two  trials  were  instituted  upon  this  evi- 
dence. At  the  first,  the  parties  abjured  the  errors  imputed  to 
ihem,  and  submitted  to  penance.  At  the  second.  Lady  Alice 
and  her  attendant  Petronella  were  found  guilty  and  burned  at 
the  stake.  According  to  Friar  Clyn,  this  was  the  first  capital 
execution  of  the  kind  which  took  place  in  Ireland. 

As  one  excess  usually  propagates  another,  it  was  next 
asserted  that  Petronella,  in  her  agony,  had  denounced  her 
mistress's  son,  William  Outlaw,  as  an  accomplice  in  her 
crimes.  Violent  hands  were  consequently  laid  upon  this  per- 
son ;  he  was  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  and  subjected  to 
severe  restrictions,  his  keepers  being  forbidden  to  speak  to 
him,  except  once  a  day,  when  they  were  allowed  to  bring  him 
food.  He,  too,  would  in  all  probability  have  undergone  the 
fate  his  mother  suffered,  had  not  Lord  Arnold  le  Poor,  sene- 
schal of  Kilkenny,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  marriage, 
interfered,  and,  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks,  insisted  upon  his 
release.* 

*  He  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been  taken  again,  and,  after  many 
trying  negotiations  and  humiliating  apologies,  to  have  obtained  his  liberty, 
upon  un^rtaking  to  cover  liie  roof  of  ue  cathedral,  from  the  bdfry  to 
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For  this  disloyalty  to  the  church,  Ledred,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  vindicate  his  authority  at  all  hazard,  took  immediate 
proceedings.  He  excommunicated  him  for  heresy,  and  then 
issuing  a  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo^  committed  him  to 
prison  in  Dublin.  A  fierce  collision  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  now  ensued,  and  for  a  length  of  time 
so  distracted  the  whole  country  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  government.  The  public  voice  proclaimed  Lord 
Arnold  innocent,  and  the  lord  justice,  who  was  William  Out- 
law's uncle,  assuming  that  he  really  was  so,  ordered  him  to  be 
treated  with  humanity  in  his  confinement.  At  this,  Ledred, 
whose  pretensions  rose  with  the  occasion,  turned  quickly  upon 
the  nobler  quarry,  and  lodged  a  formal  accusation  against  the 
lord  justice,  for  aiding  and  advising  a  condemned  heretic. 
This  extraordinary  accusation  against  a  person  filling  such  an 
office,  appears  to  have  been  prosecuted  with  rigorous  formality, 
although  the  business  of  the  state  stood  suspended,  and  the 
parliament,  which  was  then  sitting,  was  rendered  incapable  of 
continuing  its  proceedings,  the  lord  deputy  being  lord  chan- 
cellor also.  The  trial  was  tediously  protracted  for  a  length  of 
time.  Before  it  was  brought  to  a  close,  another  victim  fell  to 
the  church;— Lord  Arnold  le  Poor,  unequal  to  the  persecution 
levelled  against  him,  expired  in  his  dungeon  in  the  round 
tower  of  Dublin  Castle ;  and  the  church,  as  unjust  as  it  was 
cruel,  for  a  long  time  denied  Christian  burial  to  his  remains — 
because,  as  it  was  asserted,  he  died  unassoiled.  The  argu- 
ment upon  which  this  indignity  rested  was  peculiarly  tyran- 
nical— it  first  cut  off  the  living  man  from  the  rites  of  the 
church,  and  then  insulted  his  dead  body,  because  by  the  act 
of  the  church  itself  he  was  out  of  the  pale  of  its  communion. 

Not  the  least  singular  circumstance  connected  with  this 

contest  is  the  fact,  that  the  lord  deputy  was  himself  a  church- 

the  A^gin  Mary's  Chapel,  with  lead.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  a  money* 
lender,  and  well  connected  with  the  leading  families  in  the  district,  where 
his  mother  contracted  no  less  than  four  marriages ;  first,  with  his  father, 
also  a  money-lender;  next  with  Adam  le  Blound  or  White  of  Callan;  then 
with  Richard  de  Valle  or  Wall,  probably  of  Coolnamuck,  near  Carrick  on 
Suir;  and  lastly,  with  John  le  roer. — Wrighfa  Narrative  af  Proceedingi 
again$t  Dame  AUce  Kyteler,  printed  by  the  Camden  Society. 
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ami.  His  name  waBSqgerOutUMr;  be  wae  prior  <^Kiliiiahi- 
hum^  and,  as  already  atatad,  WlQiam  Outlaw's  onole — a  man 
of  abifiiy,  who,  notwitfastandiag  his  rdigioiis  VQaaiioB,  now 
disdiarged  his  duty  fcarlaady  to  tlie  atate  By  this  he  ton* 
deeed  himself  the  more  obntoadotts  to  clerioal  censufe;  aaad 
Ireland,  at  Ledred's  instance,  exhibited  the  imucnial  i^eetade 
of  the  king'sdepnty,  himself  an  eminent  eedesiastie,  arraigiied 
on  a  charge  of  hereqr  that  ^Aetad  his  life. 

f\)rtnnately  for  the  eounliy,  the  antagonists  were  well 
matched.  Roger  Outlaw  mat  his  accuser  promptly.  HeeaUed 
for  aft  inveatigation ;  and  the  privy  council  eottcurring  in  4he 
csasonabtenesB  of  his  pn^poaal,  issued  a  predamation  for  thne 
days,  by  which  £Dsedam,  pcotectian,  and  safety  were  accorded 
to  all  persons  ffonmig  fonwsgd  to  proaecute.  fitttLedredwasito^ 
taiasdat  K.iBrftnny,and  no  one  appeagad  tosastain  his  cfaaigo. 
Roger  next  solicited  the  kings  writ,  convemng  a  sort  of  pa»* 
liament,  oeneistiog  of  peers,  bishops,  abbots,  priom,  tiieaMiyoni 
of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waierfbrd ;  the  d^riflb,  seaesohatm 
and  knights  nf  shires,  with  the  freemen  of  Dublin.  Befsfw 
this  body  the  l(vd  deputy  presented  hansell^  and  asserted  tiMit 
in  thepairthehadaotedhehadoidyaffiirded  due  protection  ^ 
anindimhial  cppressed  by  partiality  and  injustice,  inasmach 
as  the  Ushop^s  ivaDaedings  agamst  Lord  Amidd  had  <Mngi- 
nated  and  been  prosecuted  to  iavoar  a  Idnamanwho  had  qnar- 
rdled  with -his  hycdsh^.  A  oommittee  <^  six  members,  whoae 
names  and  stations  have  been  preserved, — Wm.  Rodyeard, 
dean  of  fit.  Patrick's;  the  abboto  of  St.  Thomas  and  fit 
Mary's;  tiie  prior  of  Christdmrch;  Mr.  Mias  Lawless,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Wilkfay, — were  iqipointed  to  investigate  the  affiiir ; 
and  after  examining  apart  the  witnesses  . summoned  before 
them,  affirmed  upon  thw  oaths  that  the  krd  justice  was  or- 
thodox, and  a  xeakms  diampion  of  the  fidth,  which  he  wsa 
ready  ta  dafend  with  his  life.  Upon  this  report  he  wu  so- 
lemnly acquitted,  and  celebrated  the  event  by  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  to  whiidi  all  eomers  weseiiberally  made  wekoasie. 

But  the  dnirehman  never  yields.  Rome  was  still  open ;  and 
Ledred,  thot\gh  defflatsd  hy  Hm  «ardict»  dfitermined  to  pesia^ 
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'^wre,  mkd  would  doubUesahftve  «till  fiirther  trouUed  thekii^ 
doiQo  badaot  the  whole  ooramimity  as  well  as  the  governiaant 
bemi  BtroDgliy  oppoeed  to  his  pretenaioiis.  It  is  no  mean 
.e^^denoe  of  the  good  aease  of  the  peq^e  of  Ireland  «t  this 
Iteriod,  that  all  ranks  oonourred  in  condemning  the  bishc^ 
Ai  0Xk  early  stage  of  ike  proosariingn,  poblic  kulignatioa  am  so 
strongly  against  him,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny  rose  in 
m  hedy^  and  for  ^  teem  of  aevoiteen  days  kept  him  a  olose 
ipriaoner  in  his  jbonae*  Before  kis  intention  of  iq>pealnig  to 
£omecouldbe  carried  into  effect,  his  own  eoaduct  became  the 
snlgect  of  crinynal  investigation,  and  he  was  accused  in  his 
ixan.  Alexander  Bioknor,  arohbiskopof  Dublin,  cited  him  by 
letters  patent  in  Chancery  to  -a^iear  aiul  answer  oharges  of 
aotonous  heresy.  Ledred  sheHowed  himself  ander  his  appeal, 
probably  about  1S29,— taaflaMuh  as  Edmmd  IIL  wnote  io 
£ome,in  the  month  of  Juaeintbe  fellMang  year,  warniBg  the 
Pope  and  cardinals  against  Ledmd's  suggestioaa;  aisid.assert* 
mg  that,  in^ead  of  standing  a  trial  for  his  dmneritSi  ke  had 
{nri^ately  fled  the  country.  Anotker  letter  from  the  kkagi  in 
13S1,  maintained  that  Ledmd,  ^ansciens  of  ^uEt,  kad  de- 
clined an  inquiry  into  his  oonduet.  Upon  his  departure,  the 
revenues  of  his  hiah^ric  ware  seized — a  moderate  punishnent 
£(n*  the  misdiief  keittd  wrovght,  and  was  se  anxious  to  esr 
t^iid ;  but  in  the  year  last  mentioned  a  writ  issued  for  Ins 
restitution,  upon  tJie  condition  of  ins  iwdimittipg  in  person 
to  the  king,  and  answering  the  ofiences  eigeoted  to  him  at 
home.  Whether  he  «ihmitted  «noiediakfy,  and  if  so,  hew 
he  fared  upon  his  trial,^are  points  at  .this  distance  of  thne 
no  longer  determinable*  That  he  really  came  to  tenns  with 
the  king,  in  1339,  at&rtkest,  appeans  by  a  writ  addressed  Jn 
that  year  to  Bishop  <3haElton,  lord  justice  and  cbanceMor, 
wliich  revoked  tke  preceding  orders  for  his  arrest,  iqaon  the 
fecial  grounds  of  Uie  unlaw&dness,  according  to  the  canons^ 
of  such  a  proeeeding  against  a  bishop.;  and  also  because 
liedied  had  diligently  prosecuted  .bin  appeal  to  the  Holy  fiee. 
Matters,  nevertheless,  do  not  appear  to  have  proceeded 
amicably ;  for  in  1S47  or  134£,  aceofdi^g  to  ^Erkr  G^lyn, 
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having  returned  to  his  bishopric,  after  nine  years  of  exile,  he 
was  exempted  by  the  court  of  Rome  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Archbishop  Bicknor,  who,  as  he  complained,  subjected  him  to 
excessively  harsh  treatment,  and  notoriously  favoured  her^ 
tics.  In  1351  Bicknor  died,  and  Clement  V.  restored  the 
diocese  of  Ossory  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  archr 
bishop  of  Dublin. 

Adversity  appears  to  have  had  no  chastening  influence  upon 
Bishop  Ledred.  Throughout  the  incidents  already  narrated 
we  descry  the  temper  and  spirit  of  an  arrogant  imd  obdurate 
churchman :  in  his  subsequent  career  we  trace  the  acts  and 
character  of  a  depraved  and  lawless  man.  In  1349  liis  tempo- 
ralities were  again  confiscated,  upon  substantial  imputations  of 
graver  guilt  than  had  previously  been  laid  to  his  charge.  He 
was  indicted  for  obstructing  the  king's  business,  by  excommu- 
nicating William  Bromley,  the  treasurer,  while  collecting  the 
king's  debts  in  Kilkenny ;  and  for  abusing  the  chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  on  the  bench,  by  telling  him  insolently  to 
his  face  that  he  was  a  traitor,  imd  had  given  false  counsel 
respecting  him  to  the  lord  justice.  Proceeding  in  this  unmea- 
sured career,  he  appears  to  have  prosecuted  his  ancient  ani- 
mosity to  the  family  of  Poor  in  outrageous  crimes.  He  was 
tried  as  the  accomplice  of  Thomas  Fitzgilbert  in  plundering 
and  setting  fire  to  the  castle  of  Moycobar,  and  slaying  Hugh 
le  Poer,  to  whom  it  belonged.  Against  the  consequences  of 
this  outrage  he  pleaded  the  king's  pardon  for  all  homicides, 
felonies,  thefts,  robberies,  and  conspiracies — a  startling  cata- 
logue of  crimes  for  a  Christian  bishop  to  purge  himself  of. 
The  pardon  was  admitted  at  firsts  but  afterwards  declared 
void,  because  it  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained.  Never- 
theless Ledred  retained  his  see,  and,  in  the  end,  retrieved  his 
character  to  some  extent.  In  process  of  time  the  storms  in 
which  he  made  so  turbulent  a  figure  blew  over;  and,  as  old  age 
composed  his  passions,  he  became  a  quiet  benefactor  of  the 
church :  thus  adding  another  to  the  many  instances  the  his- 
tory of  his  religion  exhibits,  of  men  of  uncontrolled  temper  and 
most  turbulent  conduct,  assuming,  in  advanced  life,  a  new 
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nature,  and  becoming  eminent  for  tranquil  and  meritorious 
piety.  He  beautified  his  cathedral — ^rebuilt  the  episcopal 
palace — ^not,  however,  without  circumstances  of  characteristic 
violence — ^having  demolished  three  churches  to  find  materials 
for  the  improvement.  He  augmented  the  revenues  of  tiie 
vicar's  churchy  erected  an  altar-piece  in  the  cathedral,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  three  saints  whose  churches  he  had  pulled 
down ;  and,  after  holding  his  see  for  42  years,  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  1360,  and  was  buried  at  the  gospel  side  of  the 
altar  of  his  own  cathedral.* 

Such  was  the  varied  life  of  John  Ledred,  bishop  of 
Ossory.  Had  the  eflforts  he  made  to  render  the  church  para- 
mount been  successful,  the  bold  barons  would  doubtless  have 
found  as  severe  antagonists  in  successive  prelates ;  and  those 
phases  of  obscurity  and  misfortune  would  have  been  sooner 
passed  in  Ireland  which  the  progress  of  political  improvement 
seems  to  render  necessary  in  most  countries.  As  it  was,  the 
church  was  defeated — a  martial  aristocracy  resumed  its  sway 
— and  the  flood  of  Irish  affi&irs  flowed  on  as  turbulently  as  ever 
in  the  old  rude  channels. 

There  is  one  instance  more  to  be  quoted,  antecedent  to 
the  Reformation,  in  which  the  church  appears  to  have  made 
use  of  the  civil  power  as  the  instrument  of  its  vengeance  in 
punishing  offences  oifered  to  its  members.  This  was  the  case 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bath,  lord  of  Louth,  which,  in  the  year 
1459,  formed  the  grounds  of  im  act  of  the  parliament,  passed 
at  Drogheda,  and  quoted  in  the  notes  of  Mr.  Wright's 
Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  against  Dame  Kyteler,  pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society.  Sir  Thomas  had  accused  a 
priest,  named  John  Stackbolt,  of  treason.  The  priest  was 
acquitted,  after  which  Bath  robbed  and  plundered  him  so 
much,  that  the  bishop  of  Meath,  in  obedience  to  the  Pope's 
command,  excommunicated  the  hardy  knight,  desiring  that  no 
bi^ptism  or  burial  should  be  had,  and  no  mass  sung  for  three 
days  in  any  town  visited  by  him.  This  proceeding  exaspe- 
rated instead  of  subduing  Sir  Thomas,  whose  servants  seized 

*  Harris's  Ware,  vol.  i.  pp.  399-409>  et  it^fira. 
VOL.  I.  z 
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iqpon  the  pvi6rt.&  the  fkmA  df  N»iii^«ttd  oMryiog  him  to 
pstfKtti,  eat  out,  it  yns  sacd,  his  tan^ie,  and  pat  eut  his  qrao* 
He  was  iben,  aoeerdiog  to  ike  skitute^  taluD  baek  to  the 
drarch,  and  betag  caat  b^bre^our  Bloapod  Lady,  was^ by  hear 
goaee,  restored  his  aigbt  and  tongue  !  To  provide  coadigB 
ptuushment  Ibr  the  eutnge  whieh  eceasiosed  this  Biiffade> 
aiid  to  deter  othexs  from  effanding  against  the  chureh  and 
its  ministers,  Iaws»  or  liberties,  it  was  ordained  that  Lordr 
Louth  should  never  h(^  any  pla^  or  offiee  in  parliament. 
This  sentence  of  disqualification  apparently  to<^  e£fect,  for  in 
the  subsequent  roMs  and  reeords  he  is  deseribed  as  ''late 
Lrard  Louth." 

Except  in  the  instances  here  recapitulated,  the  church  does 
not  stand  conspicuoudy  forward  in  Lrish  pditics  during  the 
period  intervening  between  the  invasion  and  the  epoch  of  the 
Reformation.  The  number  of  those  instances  assists  us  in  mea- 
sujring  the  extent  of  the  influence  possessed  by  the  clergy  in 
atote  afiBurs.  As  to  the  condition  of  religion,  no  intelUgwtt 
reader  can  require  to  be  told  tlutt  it  must  have  been  deplorable. 
The  history  of  the  connection  between  England  and  Ireland 
forms  an  imbroken  chain  of  sanguinary  commotions  and  violent 
injustice,  from  whidi  it  necessarily  follows  that  religion 
vmy  have  existed,  but  could  not  possibly  have  flourished 
under  it.  The  highest  <^ce8  in  the  church,  as  in  the  state, 
being  awarded  to  the  £Avourites  of  the  English  court,  the 
natural  action  of  the  power  inherent  in  the  ecdesiastieal  body 
was  interrupted  and  neuti^jUlsed  by  the  firequent  introduction 
of  new  men,  who  were  generally  impelled  by  selfish  motivee^ 
and  alive  to  no  ^y^^npathies  with  the  people  whose  welfeure  th^ 
fV^re  appoin;^  to  promote.  Under  the  Tudors  they  were 
pressed,  not  unwillingly,  into  the  military  service  of  the 
government.  The  archbishop  of  Armagh  sent  16,  and  the 
acchbiohop  of  DuMin  20,  able  archers  or  gunners,  appointed 
br  war,  to  the  musters  or  expeditions,  which  were  then  called 
hostings.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  these  duties 
Duist  have  velaxed  the  h<dd  which  a  common  fonn  of  divini^ 
worship  gave  the  hierarchy  over  the  hearts  of  their  flocks. 
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WImi  that  foKm  ceased  to  be  one  sad  the  Ame,  the  held 
«ai  iwconniii%  ket  altogether. 

lioekkg  at  the  Befionntttioa  in  Irekad  as  a  politieal  iano^a- 
tion,  we  are  forcibly  struck  by  the  igncurance  di(^layed  kx  itj^ 
iBg  the  eaqpttdment;  aad  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the 
intempaate  asts  of  Henry  VIII.  alone,  but  eqaally  to  themove 
matured  exertions  of  Elizabeth,  Edward  VI.,  and  James  I. 
It  seems  not  to  have  struck  the  propagatois  of  the  new  naode^ 
that  the  circumstaaees  of  the  two  countries  were  essentiidly 
difierttit.  The  English  pe<^e  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  pre- 
pared for  such  a  chai^,  the  Iriah  not  in  the  least.  In  Eng^ 
land  it  was  more  or  less  universally  uadersteod,  by  the  adej^ 
tion  of  the  mother  tongue  in  all  the  offices  of  the  church.  In 
Ireland  ihe  EngUah  language  was  not  ^)oken  by  the  priest- 
hood in  three  oat  of  the  four  provinees  of  the  kingdom. 

Partial  wriiars  lay  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  most  of  the 
Irish  clergy  confiormed  to  the  mandates  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
that  for  a  time  the  parish  dmrehes  were  well  frequented.  Bi^ 
there  does  not  i^pear  suffieient  evidence  to  show  that  this 
practice  prevailed  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Pale ;  and 
even  there  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  for  some  years  the 
new  establirimient  was  only  placed  upon  such  a  basis  as  that 
still  occiq)ied  by  the  Grreek  church.  The  Greeks,  who  say 
mass  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  deny  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  are  held  to  be  schismatics,  but  not  heretics,  by  the 
church  of  Rome.  Moreover,  schism  does  not  exclude  salva* 
tion;  whereas  heresy  does.  This  distincticm  will  be  found 
nse&il  as  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  many  inferences  sought 
to  be  drawn  down  to  the  present  day,  from  the  partial  submis- 
sion of  the  Irish  clergy  to  the  novelties  imposed  upon  them 
hy  Henry  VIII. 

The  truth  is,  that  from  the  very  beginning  each  form  of 
worship  had  its  champion ;  aad  English  and  Irish  took  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  question.  While  Browner  archbishop  of  Dub- 
Up,  aadanEn^idunan,  strove,  according  to  his  own  report,  to 
bring  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  due  obedience,  by  accepting 
Henry  as  their  supr^ne  lord,'  ifr^iell  cjontaaLas  temporal  ;.his 
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brother  Dowdall,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  an  Irishman, 
called  his  suifragans  and  clergy  around  him  in  his  diocese, 
and  insisted  that  Ireland,  the  Insula  Sacra^  belonged  to  none 
but  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

The  first  statute  by  which  the  reformed  doctrine  was  pro- 
pagated in  Ireland,  was  passed  in  the  year  1636,  while  Lord 
Leonard  Grey  was  chief  governor.  It  pronounced  the  king 
supreme  head  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  vested  first  fruits  in 
him,  and  punished  appeals  to  Rome  with  the  penalties  of 
praemunire.  At  the  same  time  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  re- 
quired from  every  person  in  office,  and  the  refusal  to  swear  it 
was  declared  high  treason. 

These  were  the  principal  enactments  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
Ireland ;  and  it  is  numifest  that,  with  the  exception  of  putting 
himself  in  the  Pope's  place,  he  preserved  all  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  This  appears  plain  in 
the  extreme  upon  the  face  of  the  instructions  printed  in  the 
state  papers,  which  were  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Browne, 
and  sent  round  to  the  incumbents  and  curates  of  the  diocese 
of  Dublin.  In  these  the  powers  of  the  Pope,  of  his  bulls,  and 
his  letters  of  pardon  and  excommunication,  are  emphatically 
denounced  and  set  at  nought ;  but  prayers  for  the  universal 
church,  quick  and  dead,  and  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  de- 
parted, are  inculcated  in  the  strongest  and  most  earnest 
terms ;  while  confession  and  the  real  presence  are  left,  as  of 
old,  in  the  plenitude  of  undisputed  authority. 

These  points  are  only  dwelt  on  here  as  exponents  of  histo- 
rical truth ;  and  they  are  called  for,  because,  day  after  day, 
one  bold  writer  succeeds  another  in  asserting  that  the  Pro- 
testant established  church  of  England  was  embraced  by  the 
Irish  nation.  What  the  Protestantism  of  this  period  was,  is 
set  forth  in  the  well  known  statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  which 
condemned  every  one  to  be  hung  or  burned  at  the  stake,  who, 

1.  Denied  transubstantiation ; 

2.  Maintaiiled   that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  ne- 


9.  Or  that  priests  might  lawfully  marry ; 
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4.  Or  that  vows  of  charity  might  be  broken ; 

5.  Or  that  private  masses  are  miprofitable ; 

6.  Or  that  auricular  confession  may  be  dispensed  with. 

After  this  recapitulation  of  the  introduction  of  the  Re- 
formation into  Ireland,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  the 
observation  already  made — that  we  have  no  evidence  of  its 
having  been  accepted  by  the  clergy  throughout  the  country ; 
and  that  even  if  we  had,  the  acceptance  of  doctrines  such  as 
these  would  afford  no  proof  of  a  change  in  the  religious  tenets 
of  the  clergy  or  their  flocks :  in  short,  the  royal  founder  of 
English  Protestantism  appears  to  have  been  essentially,  and  in 
all  but  the  name,  a  Roman  Catholic. 

When  that  religious  reformer  made  himself  king  of  Ireland 
and  supreme  head  of  its  church  by  the  same  process,  he  ob- 
tained the  two  titles,  and  the  powers,  civil  and  religious,  con- 
veyed with  them,  by  physical  force.  At  first  the  Anglo-Irish 
lords  and  native  chieftains  were  induced  to  profess  their 
double  loyalty  with  equal  readiness.  Whenever  an  outbreak 
was  followed  by  peace  or  pardon,  the  one  condition  of  grace 
was  coupled  with  the  other,  and  admitted  of  necessity. 
Thus,  when  Desmond  renewed  his  allegiance,  he  ^^  utterly 
denied  and  promised  to  forsake  the  usurped  primacy  and 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.*"  Similar  pledges  were  soon 
after  given  by  De  Burg  and  a  host  of  native  leaders ;  by 
O'Connor,  O'Donnel,  Macmahon,  O'Brien,  O'More,  O'Rorke, 
and  Macdonnell.  This  was  a  suspicious  unanimity,  and  too 
much  resembled  the  original  submission  to  the  pretensions  of 
Henry  II.  to  be  depended  upon.  The  strong  probability 
seems  to  be  that  the  subscribing  parties  in  these  respective 
cases  were  imperfectly  informed  respecting  the  religious  por- 
tion of  their  contract.  They  would  fully  understand  the  terms 
relating  to  their  temporal  interests,  and  yielded  the  addition 
as  an  unexplained  matter  of  form,  to  which  no  substantive 
consequences  were  attached.  This  appears  to  be  the  infer- 
ence naturally  deducible  from  the  state  of  the  public  know- 
ledge at  the  period,  and  from  the  tenor  of  all  the  instruments, 
which  uniformly  began  by  reciting  Henry's  title  as  king,  and 
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ended  by  asserting  fab  fvei^csDmam  to  be  head  of  tiie  dinrch 
also.  Cox  quotes  the  form  of  indentmre  used  on  these  oeca- 
sions,  from  the  covneil  book  of  Doblm  Castle.  '^  They  and 
eaeh  of  them  do  and  doth  acknowledge  the  king^s  majesty 
aforesaid  to  be  th^  oatural  liege  lord,  and  ivill  honour,  obey; 
and  serve  him,  and  the  kii^  his  soccessors,  as  the  snprenM 
head  on  earth,  immediatdy  mider  Christ,  of  the  churdi  of 
England  and  Ireland,  See. ;  aad,  as  far  as  lieth  in  their  power, 
jointly  and  s^Murately,  they  will  lumihilate  the  usu*ped  primacy 
and  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Borne;  and  will  expel  and 
eradicate  all  his  favourers,  abettors,  and  partifluifl ;  and  main- 
tain, support,  and  defend  all  persons,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
who  shall  be  promoted  to  church  benefices  or  dignities  by  the 
king's  majesty  or  other  rigfatftd  patnm ;  and  will  i^prehend 
and  bring  to  justice,  to  be  tried  accoidii^  to  the  laws  made^ 
or  to  be  made  in  such  behalf,  all  who  apply  (or  provision  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  who  betake  tJiemsdves  to  Rome  in 
quest  of  pronK)tion.'" 

It  was  not  convictimi,  then,  but  policy  that  led  to  this  oat* 
ward  conformity  with  the  new  doctrines ;  and  aceord^ly,  as 
our  preceding  narrative  will  have  explained,  each  I<Mrd  and 
chieftain,  when  driv^i  to  take  up  arms  against  the  royal  antho*- 
rity,  fell  bade  at  the  same  time  iq>on  the  Pope,  by  a  natond 
movement.  This  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  foreed 
union  attempted  between  religion  and  loyalty :  when  a  man 
changed  his  polities,  he  changed  his  creed  also. 

We  find  the  strictly  ten^ral  character  of  the  Rrfbrmation 
demonstrated  at  its  conmiencement  by  a  variety  of  cireunn 
stances.  Wherever  the  authority  of  govermnent  prevaOed,  the 
dei^  adopted  the  prescribed  formalities.  *^  1 6mj  not,"  said 
Father  Parsons,  replying  to  Sir  Ed.  Coke,  ^'but  that  many 
tinroughout  the  realm,  though  otherwise  Catholics  in  hearty  as 
most  of  them  w^re,  did,  at  that  time  and  after,  as  also  now, 
either  from  fear  or  lack  of  better  instructing,  or  both,  repair 
to  Protestant  churches.^  But  this  facile  admnsicm  of  the 
Reformation  could  not  possiUy  be  general ;  and  the  vrnten 
who  represent  the  fiict,  su<^  as  it  was,  as  a  proof  ikai  ^b» 
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v^acie  nation  bad  sod^nlj  adhered  to  the  estaUiahed  cbnroli, 
i^dsce  ibe  argtmien<(  to  an  absurdity.  For  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  e^ke  no  language  but  the  Irish :  they  must,  there- 
fore,  if  present  when  divine  service  was  celebrated  in  the  Eng- 
li9h  tongue,  have  occupied  their  minds,  as  they  do  to  thb  day, 
whik  mass  is  said  in  Latin,  by  repeating  suitaUe  Romim  Ca- 
thdie  prayers  and  precessions  of  faith  in  their  accustomed 
ferms. 

Is  it  not,  then^  idle  in  the  extreme  to  conteiKl  that  the 
assembling  of  the  uneducated  masses^  under  such  circum*- 
fltanoes,  at  the  only  places  of  worship  to  which  for  some  years 
they  could  have  resorted,  aferds  a  proof  that  they  either 
imd^rstood  or  accepted  the  reformed  dogmas  i  And  is  it  not 
equally  dear,  that  as  a  political  enactment,  the  Reformation 
in  Irdand  was  a  gross  blunder!  For  how  did  it  proceed! 
With  a  view  of  facilitating  a  change  of  (^Mni<»is  in  religicm,  it 
was  ordered  by  act  of  parlhtment,  that  the  peofde  shoukl 
abandon  ail  their  old  habits  and  peculiarities.  Not  only  the 
Iridi  dresSy  but  even  the  Irish  cut  of  the  hair,  was  abolished 
by  q)eeial  enactment.  By  the  same  statnte,  28  Henry  VIII. 
etnj^  XV.,  it  was  provided  that  ecclesiastical  preferments 
should  be  given  to  those  who  spoke  the  English  language,  and 
^to  none  otiier !  ^  The  intention  of  the  law  in  this  instance 
may  have  been  good ;  but  its  direct  i^)plicati<m  was  absurd. 
Preached  in  one  language^  the  congregation  nug^t  have 
comprehended  the  reformed  doctrines ;  but  here  was  an  act  of 
pailiament,  bindmg  the  dergy  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  to 
propoiaid  them,  not  in  that,  but  in  another  tongoe,  which  no^ 
thing  dmrt  of  a  nimude  could  enaUe  the  people  to  understand: 

From  one  solecism  the  legislative  proceeded  to  another* 
The  statute  2  Efizabeth,  d^  XIII.,  after  recithig  that  Engtish 
BsmitarB  cannot  be  feimd  to  s^rve  in  Irish  dinrches ;  that 
ibd  Irishr  people  do  not  understand  the  Englidi  tongue ;  that 
Ae  choroh  service  oamiot  be  celebrated  in  Irish,  as  mndi  be^ 
oawo  it  »  difficoH  to  get  it  printed,  as  because  fow  in  the 
wiiole  roafan  can  read  it,  enactCH-^*  that  in  every  diurdi  where 
ifaoMooauMBs  Bdniater  has  not  the  use  of  the  BngHsh  tongoe^ 
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it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  say  and  use  all  their  common  and 
open  prayer  in  '  Latin' " — "  a  language,"  as  Lord  Clare 
pointedly  observed  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Union,  ^^as 
unintelligible  to  the  congregation  as  the  English.** 

The  Protestant  church  of  Ireland  as  originally  founded  wins 
independent  of  the  church  of  England.  It  was  at  first  deemed 
wise  to  have  a  separate  establishment  for  the  ministration  of 
religion^  as  well  as  for  the  civil  and  executive  government  of 
the  country.  In  1618,  a  convocation  was  called,  and  the 
public  confession  of  its  faith  framed  for  the  new  church,  in 
104  articles,  which  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  James  Usher. 
These  have  been  censured  for  their  Calvinistic  tendencies, 
and  also  because  they  included  the  nine  articles  agreed  to 
at  Lambeth,  in  1695,  but  subsequently  disapproved  of  by 
Elizabeth  and  James.  While  thus  governed,  the  Protestant 
church  of  Ireland  was  not  exempt  from  the  reproach  of  that 
dogmatical  intolerance  which  seems  to  be  the  besetting  mis- 
chief of  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  when  possessed  of  the  power  to 
promulgate  their  opinions  ex^  cathedrd.  While  the  Roman 
Catholics,  on  the  one  hand,  received  a  Bull,  in  which  Pope 
Urban  YIII.  averred,  that  ^^  the  oath  of  supremacy  wrested 
the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic  church  from  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
iiughty ;"  the  Protestants,  on  the  other  side,  were  assured,  in 
a  formal  proclamation  from  their  bishops,  that  all  who  tole- 
rated popery  committed  *'  a  grievous  sin,  and  rendered  them- 
selves accessory  to  idolatry,  abomination,  and  the  perdition  of 
souls  which  perished  in  the  deluge  of  Catholic  apostacy." 
But  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Protestant  church  was  con- 
sidered a  political  oversight  in  England,  and  was  soon  extin- 
guished. Archbishop  Laud  deemed  it  an  important  thing  to 
identify  the  two  powers ;  and  being  seconded  in  his  views 
by  Wentworth,  the  measure  was  carried,  much  to  the  dislike 
of  the  Irish  clergy.  In  order  to  reconcile  Usher,  whose  op- 
position, if  actively  exerted,  might  have  endangered  the  whole 
proceeding,  it  was  agreed  that  his  former  articles  promulgated 
under  the  great  seal  should  not  be  formally  abrogated,  but 
virtually  superseded  by  a  selection  of  such  of  the  English 
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Canons  as  were  judged  most  suitable  to  form  a  code  for 
regulating  the  discipline  of  the  Irish  church.  That  selection 
accordingly  having  been  made,  the  alliance  between  the  two 
churches  was  voted  by  the  Convocation  with  only  one  dissen- 
tient voice,  intended  as  a  record  of  Usher's  dissent  from  the 
act. 

While  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  was  employed  in  re- 
commending the  new  church  to  the  people,  by  the  methods 
already  described,  the  king,  the  great  lords  and  landowners, 
together  with  all  men  in  office,  were  still  more  actively  en- 
gaged in  pursuits  which  necessarily  deprived  the  establishment 
of  the  smallest  claims  to  veneration  or  respect.  The  con- 
fiscation of  the  monasteries  was  followed  by  a  wholesale  appro- 
priation of  the  tithes  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  clerical  office 
was  reduced  to  so  degraded  a  level,  that  the  bishops  were 
ordered  by  act  of  parliament  to  appoint  to  vacant  livings  any 
fluent  Englishman  in  preference  to  an  Irishman,  however  well 
qualified.  This  fact  is  exposed,  as  well  as  the  general  state  of 
the  "  reformed  church^ — how  much  of  irony  lurks  in  the 
phrase — ^by  Spenser,  who  says — "  Whatever  disorders  you 
find  in  the  church  of  England,  ye  find  these  and  many  more ; 
they  have  their  particular  enormities,  for  all  Irish  priests 
which  now  enjoy  the  church  livings,  are  in  a  manner  mere 
laymen,  and  follow  all  kinds  of  husbandry  and  other  worldly 
a&irs;  they  neither  read  Scripture,  nor  preach,  nor  administer 
the  communion.''  ♦  ♦  ♦  "  ffj^^  clergy  there,"  he  adds,  "  (except 
the  grave  fathers  which  are  in  high  places  about  the  state,  and 
some  few  others  lately  planted  in  their  new  college)  are  gene- 
rally bad,  licentious,  and  disordered."  *  *  *  "Any  Englishman," 
he  adds,  ''  of  good  conversation,  being  brought  to  the  bishop, 
should  be  nominat-ed  to  a  vacant  living  before  any  Irishman ; 
but  though  well  intended,  little  was  wrought  by  it,  for  there 
were  not  sufficient  English  sent  over,  but  the  most  part  of 
such  as  came  over  of  themselves  are  either  unlearned  or  men 
of  bad  note,  for  which  they  have  forsaken  England :  or  the 
bishop  being  Irish  rejects  him,  or  if  good  he  carries  a  hard 
hand  over  him,  so  that  he  soon  wearies  of  his  poor  living. 
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Aiid,  hatijy  the  benefioea  an  so  rneaa  here,  and  of  so  snuJI 
profitin  those  Irish  ooimtries,  through  the  ill  budnndzy  of  tho 
Irish,  that  they  vnH  not  yield  any  con^tetent  nudutoauioe  far 
any  honest  nmrister  to  live  npOQ."  *  «  *  ^^  Even  were  all 
this  redressedy"  he  proceeds,  **  v/bBi  good  could  any  miiiister 
do  amongst  them,  who  either  cannot  understand  him,  or  wiH 
not  hear  him  i  or  how  dare  any  h<»iest  minister  commit  his 
safety  to  the  hands  of  sudi  nei^boors  as  the  boldest  captain 
dare  scarcely  dwell  by  ?" 

The  practices  of  the  Piotestants  to  render  their  religion 
popular  and  efficient  during  Use  reign  of  Jmuss  L,  are  ndh 
nntely  detailed  upon  the  authority  of  the  long  himself,  and  of 
Carte,  the  historian.  James  tells  us  that  he  found  the  estate 
of  the  bishojmcs  in  Ulster  mndi  ^itangled,  and  altogeth^  - 
miprofitaUe  to  the  bishops,  pardy  by  the  challenge  which  the 
late  tonporal  Irish  lor^  made  to  the  diurdi^s  patrim<my 
within  their  coxnxtries,  hereby  to  disooarage  aU  men  of  worth 
and  learning,  through  want  of  mantoDanee^  tonndertafce  tho 
care  of  those  places,  and  to  continue  the  people  in  igrnoranoo 
and  barbarism,  ibe  more  easily  to  lead  them  into  their  own 
measures;  and  partly  by  the  claims  of  patentees,  wIk),  under 
oobur  of  abbey  and  esdieated  lands,  passed  by  patent  many  of 
the  church  huids,  not  excepting  even  the  site  of  cathedral 
diurches,  and  the  places  of  residence  of  bishops,  deans,  and 
canons,  to  the  grmt  prejudice  and  decay  of  rel^on,  and  the 
frostrating  his  religions  intent  for  the  good  goyemm^it  a»l 
reformation  of  those  parts. 

Nor  were  the  paiodiial  dnvches  (continues  Carte)  in  a 
better  conditioa  than  the  cathedrals :  th^  had  most  of  them 
been  destroyed  in  the  tronUes,  or  iUIen  down  for  want  <^  co* 
Faring;  the  livingB  were  very  small,  and  either  kept  in  the 
Ushop^s  hands,  by  way  of  commendams  and  sequestrations,  or 
else  filled  with  ministers  as  scandalous  as  theirinoomes,  so  that 
scarce  any  car&was  taken  to  catediise  chiMrra,  or  instouel 
others  in  the  ground  of  religion ;  and  for  years  together  divine 
service  had  not  been  used  in  any  parish  dmrch  throughoul 
JJkter,  exoepiia^oBM  principal  towns. 
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m  not  mend  und^  CharieB  L : — ^^  1 1  nvas  at  this  time  m  a  de- 
pkrable  ocmbtkm;  the  cathedrab  ia  many  pkoeB  destroyed ; 
the  pariflb  diordMS  nearly  niiiied,  imroofed,  or  umrepaa^ 
faousee  of  ib»  clergy  left  deeolate,  and  their  poesesBions  alien*- 
sted  during  the  wars  and  oonftusioiis  of  former  times, — mostof 
the  tithes  had  been  appropriated,  or  sold  to  private  peisoitt 
and  made  lay  fees.  In  some  dioceses  there  was  scarce  a  living 
left  that  vm  not  farmed  out  to  the  patron  at  two,  three^  or 
ibur  poundsa  year  (or  a  long  time, — three  lives,  or  lOOyeaim 
The  vkaragee  were  {or  the  most  part  stipendiary,  and  their 
stipends  so  miserably  sordid,  that  in  the  whole  province  of 
GoDBaugfat  thfflre  was  scarce  a  vicar^s  pension  which  exceeded 
40«.  a  year,  a^  in  many  pfauses  they  vrere  but  16$.  The 
bishoprics  themselves,  though  many  in  number,  yet  but  of 
small  revenue ;  having  the  greatest  part  of  them  be^i  depow- 
perated  in  the  change  ol  religi<m  by  abseliite  grants  and  long 
leaaee^  (made  generally  by  the  Popish  bishc^  that  c<Milbrmed,) 
were  seme  of  them  not  able  to  maintain  a  bishop.  Several 
were  by  these  means  reduced  to  £50  a  year,  as  Waterford, 
Eiilfenora,  and  others ;  and  some  to  five  marics,  as  Gloyneand 
Maedoagh.  And  as  scandalous  livings  naturally  make  soaa^ 
dakms  minffiters,  the  dergy  of  the  established  church  were 
generally  ignorant  and  mdeamed,  loose  and  irregufaur  in  their 
lives  aad  coov^isationB,  negligent  of  their  cures,  and  very  care* 
lees  of  observing  uniformity  a^  decency  in  divine  worship,  in 
a  country  where  they  were  endangwed  on  the  one  hand  by  an 
iafinite  number  of  obstinate  recusants,  and  cm  the  other  haad 
by  a  shoal  of  &ctious  and  irregrolar  puritaBB  brought  out  of 
Scotland,  whe  ofibred  daHy  insults  to  the  estaUkhed  churdi 
govenmenty  and  treated  the  rites  of  admhnstering  the  saera^ 
ments  with  insu£forable  conten^t. ' 

The  letters  of  Wentworth,  Lord  Straflford,  while  lord  lieu^ 
tenant,  shtmai  with  passages  winch  confirm  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  aeeoraoy  of  the  account  given  by  Carte.  Hewritesef 
^^an  unlearned  clergy,  whidi  have  not  so  much  as  the  outward 
form  of  chardunmi ;  the^^churdies  unbuilt ;  the  parsonage  and 
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vicarage  houses  utterly  ruined ;  the  people  untaught  through 
the  non-residency  of  the  clergy,  occasioned  by  the  unlimited 
shameful  number  of  spiritual  promotions  with  cure  of  souls ; 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  run  over  without  all 
decency  of  habit,  order,  or  gravity ;  the  possessions  of  the 
churchy  to  a  great  proportion,  in  lay  hands,  the  bishops  alien- 
ating their  very  principal  houses  and  demesnes  to  children 
and  to  strangers/' 

The  aristocracy  as  usual  helped  themselves  largely  to  these 
estates  and  profits.  The  earl  of  Westmeath,  an  impropriator 
to  a  considerable  amount,  in  one  instance  locked  the  clergy- 
man out  of  the  church,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket — ^apiece 
of  practical  honesty  which  perhaps  deserves  a  compliment : 
having  taken  care  that  there  should  be  nothing  to  pay,  he  pro- 
vided efiectually  that  there  should  be  nothing  to  do.  Went- 
worth  has  a  passage  descriptive  of  the  conduct  of  another  no- 
bleman : — ^^  Just  at  this  moment  I  am  informed  that  my  Lord 
Clanrickard  hath  engrossed  as  many  parsonages  and  vicarages, 
as  he  hath  mortgaged  for  «^4,000  fine,  and  «^80  rent ;  but  in 
faith  have  at  him  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ravens.  I  spare  no 
man  among  them,  let  no  man  spare  me.  Howbeit,  I  foresee 
that  this  is  so  universal  a  disease,  that  I  shall  incur  a  number 
of  men's  displeasure,  of  the  best  rank  among  them.*^  In  a 
third  letter  he  says — ^'  It  is  no  longer  since  than  this  term,  a 
poor  vicar  was  restored  to  an  impropriation  and  two  vicarages 
usurped  these  30  years  and  better  by  the  earl  of  Cork,  and 
considering  the  usurpations  upon  the  church  have  been  a  con- 
tagion so  universally  spread  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  hlEurdly 
can  a  jury  be  got  but  where  a  great  (if  not  the  greatest) 
number  would  feel  themselves  interested  in  the  question ;  such 
a  desolation  have  these  wars  brought  upon  God's  portion.^ 

Another  extract  from  these  letters  will  render  the  case 
complete,  by  showing  that  the  heads  of  the  church  were  as 
guilty  at  this  period  in  misapplying  its  revenues  as  the 
laymen : — ^^I  have  sent  for  the  archbishop  of  Cashel ;  but  his 
grace  returns,  he  is  ill  of  the  sciatica,  and  not  able  to  travel ; 
likes  not,  I  believe,  to  come  to  a  reckoning,  but  I  have  writ 
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his  answer.  In  good  faith,  my  lord,  his  grace  hath  beguiled 
me,  and  keeps  his  16  vicarages  still,  but  I  will  roundly  prepare 
him  for  a  purge  so  soon  as  I  see  him." 

Having  thus  fai:  presented,  for  the  sake  of  a  continuous  nar- 
rative, an  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Reformation  was 
carried,  if  not  into  popular,  at  least  into  legal  use  in  Ireland ; 
we  have  now  to  point  out  some  under-currents  in  a  better  di- 
rection, by  which  the  main  stream  of  events  was  accompanied. 
The  measure  itself— essentially  religious — was  always  treated 
politically  by  the  English  statesmen,  who  for  many  years  la- 
boured assiduously  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  souls  by  act  of 
parliament.  Their  attempts  failed  as  much  by  the  force  of  their 
own  mistakes  as  the  abuses  of  their  followers.  They  esta- 
blished the  church  by  law,  but  it  was  a  church  without  a  con- 
gregation— the  church  of  the  conqueror  and  the  persecutor, 
and  as  such  avoided  and  abhorred  by  the  people.  There  is 
room  for  an  opinion  that  the  sequel  might  have  been  different, 
in  many  respects,  if  some  of  the  higher  and  purer  views  enter- 
tained upon  the  subject  in  a  few  quarters,  had  not  been  feebly 
advocated  and  quickly  lost  sight  of,  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  had  the  power  to  give  them  due  effect.  We  are  bound  to 
take  notice  of  these,  as  well  because  they  are  the  only  sound 
portions  of  an  abortive  undertaking,  as  because  they  prove  to 
us  but  too  plainly,  that  the  English  government  in  Ireland, 
upon  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  matters,  took  the  motto  of 
their  actions  from  the  Latin  poet : — 

"  video  meliora,  proboqoe 
Deteriora  sequor." 

It  would,  indeed,  be  melancholy  if  our  knowledge  of  the 
period  furnished  us  with  no  evidence  of  a  more  enlightened 
policy  and  a  more  religious  spirit  than  we  have  as  yet  been  able 
to  exhibit.  Hitherto  the  Reformation  in  Ireland  appears  to  have 
been  rude,  corrupt,  and  every  way  unworthy  of  the  character 
of  the  age  for  integrity  and  intelligence.  But  we  find  that, 
although  not  acted  upon,  admirable  suggestions  were  occa- 
sionally oflered  by  eminent  men  to  guide  the  government 
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paciiee.  It  is  also  piorfecilj  tme,  as  sgwnJfiiMwIeni  mitMS 
have  insisted,  that  the  Rdonnation  sacpgriMWcAnafctr  tristin 
Trdisnd — ahoost  all  Hie  cifffiinintainian  of  tke  times  fx>n- 
9fited  agMBst  it.  As  an  Ea^kk  nMaaaea,  and  ihe  woA 
of  gcyveniMeitt,  it  was  neceasarily  sMpected  and  d&likad.  It 
ipaaiatrodaoed  with  a  hi^  hand,  and  nidield  with  that  pioiid 
ooBieinpt  of  the  opinioaB  of  the  majoritj  which  too  often^eren 
Iq  Aeipxesent  day^mai^Estheooadixetef  thegovemmeBt  whoi 
Idgialfltiag  lor  Iiaiand.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  say  what 
the  ooBsequeaces  might  have  been  had  the  eaose  bem  left  to 
Wtm«l  e&ets,  and  to  its  own  merits ;  bat  we  are  bound  to 
ofaMare^that  it' was*  enforced  by  fear  and  pmiishment ;  that  ii 
was  associated  with  all  that  the  people  had  ever  regarded  as 
odious,  unjust,  and  tynaBnical  ;  and  that  it  was  oraelly  sus- 
tained, like  heathenism  of  old,  by  persecution.  It  is  still 
move  inq)eiAtiYe  on  us,  and  also  more  agieeaUe,  to  preaerte 
the  «i^)hatic  terms  in  which  this  fisdse  and  mischieTOUs  policy 
was  condemned  by  men  of  the  highest  authority  and  the 
greatest  experience.  The  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy,  whom  we 
baye  idready  quoted  upon  the  same  sulgect,  writing  to  tiie 
English  council  in  lSd9,  said — *^  Whereas  it  hath  pleased 
your  lordship  in  your  last  letters  to  command  us  to  deal  more 
moderately  ia  the  great  matter  of  religion,  I  had,  before  the 
leceipt  of  your  lordship's  letters,^  presumed  to  advise:  sudi  as 
dealt  in  it  to  hold  a  more  restrained  hand  therein." 

Spenser  expressed  himself  with  more  eloquence  in  the  same 
spirit.  "  In  planting  of  religion,^'  he  observed,  "  thus  much 
is  needful  to  be  attended  to,  that  it  be  not  impressed  into 
them  with  terror. and  large  penalties,  as  now  is  the  manner; 
but  satiier  ddiirered  and  intimated  with  mildness  and  gentle- 
■ass,  soas  it  may  not  be  hated  before  it  is  understood,  and  its 
profeescHB  despised  and  rejected.^  It  wasin  Ibe  same  strain 
that  the  lords  of  &e  English  privy  council  addceased  the  L(»d 
jQiqputy  Chichester,  in  1606,  wbmr  th^  said — ^*  CSonformity 
aunt  be  wren;^  widi  time  and  by  Ab>  cave  whiidi  you  muat 
take  to^enlarge  therpuasa^e  ef-fiod^iMfasd,  by  daBioe  andpho^ 
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unto  his  feofie,  wlnareia  we  have  w^ore.h&fe  of  ipood 

(by  the  &?OBr  of  God)  than  by  any  sMyen  and  Tialaat 

ux  that  kingdom^  wbcie  the  people,  have  ao  Ibtie  meaas 

aa  yet  to  be  iaetnieted.'* 

It  18  doubtleflB  to  the  reprodnctioQ  ficam  tme  to  time  of 
paeaageB  like  these,  uoaeoompanied  by  a  reBsnaute  to  oaocnf^ 
rest  iactSy  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  expreariens  of  unqpa- 
Ufied  iq^robation  which  are  not  infrequently  aiqplied,  e-ven  in 
the  present  day,  to  the  Irish  adminiatratinafr  of  EUaabeth  and 
JaoMs  I.  There  are  public  writers  who  do  not  hesitai^  to 
deeeribe  th^n  as  mild  and  even  noUe ; — although  there  was  a 
high  commission  established  in  Dublin  ae  early  as  the  year 
1693,  to  inspect  and  reform  all  o&nees  against  tilie.aets  of 
2  Elizabetb,  for  embracing  and  devoutly  obsetvi&g  the  order 
aed  serriee^  of  the  church  established  by  parUament,  or  otheiv 
wise,  (as  the  word  oddly  enough  is,)  for  executing  all  manaar 
ef  statutes  and  levying  all  forfeitures.  It  is  with  laws  audi  as 
these,  and  others  to  which  we  might  also  refer,  before  us,  that 
we  are  invited  to  believe  that  ^ere  was  no  religious  persactt- 
tion  during  these  reigas  ;  audit  is  in  the  teeth  of  specific  direo- 
tions  from  the  Lord  Deputy  Mouatjoy,  giv^oi  five  years  after 
the  court  for  enforcing  these  laws  was  instituted,  "  to  deal  mo^ 
derately  in  the  matter  of  religion,"^  that  we  are  assured  that 
these  laws  were  connived  at  rather  than  put  into  execution. 
Bishop  Mant,  in  his  ^^  History  of  the  EstaUiriied  Churdi  in 
Iirelandy"^  is  a  leader  of  the  modem  party,  whidb,  taking  its  cue 
from  Cox,  would  foin  inculcate  the  opinion  that,  whatever  ap- 
parei^  severity  may  have  marked  the  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  they  were  never  exeeuted  wkh  eonespond- 
ing  strictness.  These  modified  terms  will  excite  suxpnse-wlMi 
compared  with  the  language  repeatedly  used  by  one  of  tibe 
parties  referred  to.  Jamas  I.  was  honest  enoiq^  to  make  hiti 
temper  smd  disposition  upon  the  subjeet  puhlidy  kaemn.  In 
we  of  his  first  {nrodamations  he  ordered  a  geoeial  gaol  ddir 
very,  with  a  spe(^  exception  againat^'murdererB  and  pap^iaJ* 
iAbout  tbe  same  time  he  eaiiVQned.hisruQflnnBil,;and: 
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them,  that  ^^  he  never  had  an  intention  of  granting  toleration 
to  the  papists,"^ — ^that  "  if  he  thought  his  son  would  conde- 
scend to  any  such  course,  he  would  wish  the  kingdom  trans- 
lated to  his  daughter ;  *'  that  '^  the  mitigation  of  the  payments 
of  the  recusant  Catholics  was  in  consideration  that  not  any  one 
of  them  had  lifted  up  his  hand  against  him,  at  his  coming  in ; 
and  so  he  gave  them  a  year  of  probation  to  conform  them- 
selves :  which  seeing  it  had  not  wrought  that  effect,  he  had 
fortified  all  the  laws  against  them,  and  made  them  stronger, 
and  commanded  that  they  should  be  put  in  force  to  the  utter- 
most." These  intentions,  Winwood  tells  us,  were  further  pub- 
lished by  the  lords  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  by  the  recorder 
of  London  to  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation ;  after  which  the 
king  sent  for  the  judges,  and  gave  them  a  strict  charge,  before 
they  went  circuit,  to  be  diligent  and  severe  against  recusants, 
and  to  execute  particularly  against  them  the  laws  which  or- 
dered their  banishment  or  confinement.  The  plain  truth, 
therefore,  is,  that  authors  who  represent  James  I.  as  not  being 
a  persecutor,  are  to  be  understood  to  use  that  term  in  a  com- 
parative sense.  They  can  only  intend  to  describe  him  as  not 
having  persecuted  his  conscientious  subjects  to  death.  He  had 
a  natural  aversion  to  spill  blood,  and  he  spared  human  life.  In 
other  respects,  his  principles  and  his  acts  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  galling  oppressor  in  the  matter  of  religion. 

Amongst  the  legitimate  measures  resorted  to  for  intro- 
ducing .the  new  form  of  worship,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
first  and  only  seat  of  learning  which  Ireland  owes  to  England ; 
and  yet  it  is  unquestionable  that,  by  making  the  university 
of  Dublin  the  keystone  of  the  arch  upon  which  the  super- 
structure of  the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland  was  raised, 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  impaired  the  efficiency  of  that  in- 
stitution in  a  national  point  of  view — they  confined  its  advan- 
tages to  a  sect.  It  was  nevertheless  wisely  conceived,  and 
has  been,  in  many  essential  respects,  prosperous,  furnishing 
the  church  with  a  well  educated  and  accomplished  ministry, 
and  preserving  in  the  cotmtry  a  high  standard  of  classical  and 
seientific  attainments.    Its  condition,  order  of  studies,  and 
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services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning,  will  occupy  our 
attention  in  another  chapter. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  ill-advised  and  arbitrary  denun- 
ciation of  the  Irish  language  in  the  service  of  the  church,  but 
some  more  rational  opinions  prevailed  upon  that  point  also. 
Edward  VI.  and  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  advised  that  versions 
of  the  service,  the  Bible,  the  catechisms,  and  other  books  of 
instruction  should  be  made  into  the  language  of  the  natives. 
Sir  H.  Sidney,  too,  in  writing  to  Elizabeth,  expressed  him- 
self thus  judiciously : — '^  In  choice  of  ministers  for  the  remote 
places  where  the  English  tongue  is  not  understood,  it  is  most 
necessary  that  such  be  chosen  as  can  speak  Irish,  for  which 
search  should  be  made  first  and  speedily  in  your  own  univer- 
sities; and  any  found  there  .well  affected  in  religion,  and  well 
conditioned  beside,  should  be  animated  by  your  majesty,  yea, 
though  it  were  somewhat  to  your  highness's  charge ;  and  on 
peril  of  my  life,  you  would  find  it  returned  with  fame,  before 
three  years  be  expired.  If  there  be  no  such  there,  or  not 
enough,  then  do  I  wish,  (but  this  most  humbly  under  your 
highness'^s  correction,)  that  you  would  write  to  the  regent  of 
Scotland,  where,  as  I  learn,  there  are  many  Of  the  reformed 
church  that  are  of  this  language,  that  he  would  prefer  to  your 
highness  so  many  as  shall  seem  good  to  you  to  demand,  of 
honest,  zealous,  and  learned  men,  and  that  could  speak  this 
language ;  and  though  for  a  while  your  majesty  were  at  some 
charge,  it  were  well  bestowed,  for  in  a  short  time  their  own 
preferments  would  be  able  to  suffice  them,  and  in  the  mean 
time  thousands  would  be  gained  to  Christ  that  are  now  left  at 
the  worst." 

If  Elizabeth  did  not  apply  for  Celtic  Protestants  in  Scot- 
land to  proselytize  the  recusant  Catholics  of  Ireland,  she  at 
least  adopted  the  spirit  of  her  lord  deputy's  suggestions,  by 
sending  over,  during  the  thirteenth  year  of  her  reign,  a  fount  of 
Irish  types,  '^  in  hope  that  God  in  his  mercy  would  raise  up 
some  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  their  mother 
tongue.'*  At  the  same  time  she  directs  that  the  '^  prayers  of 
the  church  should  be  printed  in  the  Irish  language  and  cha- 
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iiaote^;  and  that  aohurch  should  be  set  B^psaet  in  Hhe  chief  town 
of  every  diocese,  where  they  are  to  be  read,  aaid  a  smnon 
pveaohed  to  the  common  people  in  tiieir  own  hmguage." 
James  L  adopted  these  views,  insisting  "  that  the  simple 
natives  w^re  kept  in  darkness  through  want  of  ministers  vnho 
could  speak  their  own  hmguagei  and  desiring  that  a  com- 
petttit  number  of  towardly  men,  idready  fitted  witii  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Iridi  tongue,  be  placed  in  the  university  and 
maintained  there  for  two  or  three  years  till  they  have  learned 
the  ground  of  religion,  and  be  able  to  catechise  the  simple 
natives^'' 

But  although  the  convocation  of  1684  ordained  the  use  of 
the  Irish  language  in  the  churches ;  although  the  celebrated 
Robert  Boyle  expended  ^700  in  printing  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Irish  during  the|year  1681,  and  Bishop 
Bedell  followed  with  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
1685 ;  we  find  the  House  of  Commons  resolving,  so  late  as 
the  year  1710,  **  that  it  will  be  requisite  that  a  number  of  mi- 
nisters,  duly  qualified  to  instruct  the  natives  of  this  kingdom, 
and  perform  the  offices  of  religion  to  them  in  their  own  luor 
goige,  be  provided  and  encouraged  by  a  suitable  maintenance." 

Such  a  resolution,  passed  at  this  late  period,  affi>rds  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  the  Reformation  had  made  no 
ocmsiderable  progress.  The  cause  of  this  failure  has  already 
been  suggested:  it  was  twofold — ^the  persecution  by  which 
the  attempt  to  establidi  Protestantism  was  accompanied, 
ami  the  shameUwa  plunder  of  the  property  of  the  church  by 
tiie  principal  mut  appointed  to  induce  the  people  to  conform 
to  its  doctrines  and  observances.  In  this  latter  respect,  the 
wont  enemies  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland  were  the  Pro- 
testants themselves.  For  whatever  indifference  may  have 
been  shown  by  the  crown,  about  this  period,  to  ihe  rights 
of  private  property,  the  estates  of  the  church  were  in  ge* 
nend  respected  l^  that  authority.  The  laity  invaded  them 
often,  coiqpensating  for  the  losses  which  they  were  made  to 
endave  th^nasbreay  by  inflicting  others  upon  a  clergy  dest»* 
t«te  of  the  aAetion  or  respect  of  ihe  commimity.    But  the 
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Tndors  and  tiie  StnartS)  while  yioUiting  ill  otiier  rigfate  and 
pn^woriies,  made  some  marked  excqitions  in  fltvour  of  the 
Reftmnatioii  in  Irehnd. 

Laland  derives  from  Primate  Uidier  some  particularB  wUdi 
ore  not  without  interest,  respectii^  the  nature  and  extent  ei 
the  estates  of  the  church  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
fiHrmation,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  preserved  aft 
the  plantation  of  Ulster.  It  had  been  provided,  it  seems,  m 
old  times,  that  whoever  fbmided  a  church  should  endow  it 
with  certain  lands  fbr  the  maintenance  of  divine  worship,  and 
deliver  a  deed  of  donation  to  the  bishop  before  the  church  wn 
dedicated.  Thenceforward  the  bishop  managed  and  applied 
tiie  hmds;  which,  in  consequence  of  thek  being  devoted  to  ve* 
Mgious  uses,  became  exempt  from  all  temporal  charges  and 
taxes,  and  entitled  to  the  right  of  sanctuary  and  other  une- 
nmnities.  They  were  called  Tearmuin  or  Termon,  that  is, 
privileged  lands ;  and  were  occupied  by  laymen,  both  villeins 
and  free  tenants,  who  husbanded  them  for  the  church  at  a 
profit  to  themselves  and  their  fitmOies.  For  the  receipt  and 
dMribation  of  the  rents  paid  by  these  ecclesiastical  tenants 
ewerj  church  had  its  oeconomus  or  archdeacon^  called  by  iht 
Iridi,  Eireinneach  or  Herenach.  These  ancient  archidiaconi 
were  inferior  to  the  presbyteri,  and  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  archdeacons  of  high  rank  who  exercise  jurisdiction 
under  the  bishop.  Of  these  inferior  stewards,  each  diocese 
had  an  appointed  number. 

The  herenachs,  again,  vrere  superintended  by  an  officer 
eaHed  Corfoe,  Corbah,  or  Comhurba,  supposed  by  Usher  to  be 
the  same  with  Giiorq)iscopus  or  archipresbyter ;  but  by  Leland^ 
i^n  the  authority  of  the  Iririi  annate,  taken  to  be  the  prelate 
hims^,  or  successor  of  the  first  Irish  samt  who  presided  in 
tile  particular  diocese.  In  this  sense  the  comhurba  of  St. 
Patrick  means  the  then  ardibishop  of  Armagh;  of  Kiaran,  the 
tiahopc^  Clonmacnotee.  Colgan,  in  his  **  Trias-Thaumaturga^^' 
m  cited  by  Leland  as  another  authcNrity  for  this  interpretatioD. 
The  herenachs  resided  en  the  tormen  lands,  and  ai^(»tioiied 
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the  accruing  rents  and  profits, — some  to  the  bishop,  some  to 
the  inferior  clergy,  and  some  to  the  repairs  of  the  churches, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  hospitality — ^in  certain  divisions 
which  custom  had  established  in  each  diocese.  They  appear 
to  have  been  under  no  injunctions  of  celibacy  in  early  times. 
Their  office,  together  with  its  dignity  and  emoluments,  de- 
scended frequently  to  their  children.  Hence  herenach  lands 
are  found  to  have  been  held  in  succession  for  many  genera- 
tions by  several  septs. 

A  particular  tenure  of  land  was  thus  created,  which  in  the 
lapse  of  time  materially  diminished  the  interest  possessed  by 
the  church  in  the  original  property.  The  northern  bishoprics 
had  also  been  encroached  upon  by  the  Irish  chieftains  and  the 
Anglo-Irish  peers.  To  them  succeeded  the  patentees  of  the 
Ulster  plantation ;  until  at  last  there  was  scarcely  a  compe- 
tent subsistence  left  for  the  hierarchy.  The  state  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  was  still  more  deplorable.  The  churches  had  been 
either  destroyed  in  the  wars,  or  had  fallen  into  ruin.  The  be- 
nefices were  small,  for  the  bishops,  being  despoiled  themselves, 
became  in  their  turn  despoilers,  and  applied  to  their  own  uses 
the  incomes  of  their  clergy,  in  the  way,  if  not  of  commendam, 
of  sequestration  at  least.  Hence  the  cures  were  filled  by 
ministers,  whom  Spenser  and  Carte,  already  quoted,  tell  us 
were  as  scandi^us  in  character  as  they  were  ill-conditioned 
in  fortune. 

James  I.,  being  absolute  master  of  the  terms  upon  which  his 
own  grants  were  framed,  undertook  to  remedy  these  abuses  in 
a  peremptory  manner,  and  ordained  that  all  ecclesiastical  laads 
should  be  restored  to  their  respective  sees  and  churches ;  that 
all  lands  should  be  deemed  ecclesiastical  from  which  bishops 
had  in  former  times  received  rents  or  pensions ;  that  composi- 
tions should  be  made  with  the  patentees  for  sites  for  cathedral 
churches ;  for  the  residences  of  bishops  and  dignitaries,  and 
for  certain  other  church  lands  which  had  been  unintentioni;JIy 
conveyed  away.  The  patentees  were  to  receive  equivalents  if 
they  compounded  freely ;  otherwise  they  were  to  forfeit  their 
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patents,  on  the  ground  Uiat  the  king  had  been  deceived  in 
granting  them,  and  then  all  possessions  acquired  under  them 
were  to  pass  to  the  church. 

The  inferior  clergy  were  also  taken  care  of.  The  bishops 
were  called  upon  to  resign  all  their  impropriations,  and  to  re- 
linquish the  tithes  paid  them  out  of  parishes  to  the  respective 
incumbents;  for  which  sacrifice  ample  compensation  was  to  be 
made  out  of  the  king's  lands.  Every  undertaker's  proportion, 
moreover,  was  declared  a  parish,  to  which  a  parochial  church 
was  attached.  The  incumbents,  besides  their  tithes  and  dues, 
had  glebe  lands  assigned  to  them,  of  60,  90^  or  120  acres,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  respective  parishes. 

These  formal  provisions  were  never  cairied  out  to  their  full  ex- 
tent— much,  however,  was  done  through  them,  and  it  was  in  this 
way  that  the  Protestant  church  obtained  the  extensive  estates 
from  which  her  present  wealth  is  largely  derived — wealth  at 
all  times  so  disproportioned  to  the  number  of  persons  in  com- 
munion with  her,  as  to  have  invested  the  establishment  with  a 
character  of  extortion  from  the  very  outset.  Her  political 
subserviency  added  to  the  odium  thus  incurred  from  the  com- 
munity she  overburthened.  The  civil  advantages  attached 
by  the  state  to  the  observance  of  her  worship  induced  her 
ecclesiastics  to  place  themselves  as  a  body  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government,  and  encouraged  the  more  aspiring  of  her  pre- 
lates to  become  politicians  and  party  leaders.  The  injuries 
thus  inflicted  upon  the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland  are  in- 
calculable ;  for  of  all  public  men,  ecclesiastical  statesmen  have 
been  the  most  daring  and  flagitious.  The  cardinal  ministers  of 
the  Continent  furnish  one  set  of  examples,  and  the  lords  jus- 
tices from  the  episcopal  bench  of  the  Protestant  church  of 
Ireland  another,  to  prove  the  justice  of  this  remark.  For  the 
present,  it  will  be  enough  to  illustrate  it  by  a  sketch  of  th^ 
life  of  the  first  prelate  whom  we  meet  with,  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, blending  together  the  mingled  ofiices  of  church  and  state, 
highly  to  the  dishonour  of  religion,  and  his  own  advantage. 

Adam,  second  son  of  Edward  Loftus,  a  gentleman  of  good 
fomily  and  estate,  was  bom  at  Swineshead,  in  Yorkshire. 
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According  to  Lo^^  he  was  educated  at  the  univeraity  of 
Cambridge,  where,  e^joymg  a  more  than  ordinary  allowance 
for  support  in  his  studies,  and  possessing  a  comely  person,  he 
appeared  to  much  advantage  before  Que^i  Elizabeth  att  a 
public  act,  performing  his  part  as  a  florid  orator  and  subUe 
disputant  with  so  much  address,  that  he  engaged  her  ma- 
jesty's approbation,  and  a  gracious  {promise  of  speedy  prefeip- 
ment,  which  was  Uberally  kept.  Upon  the  i^pointment  of  the 
earl  of  Sussex  to  the  government  o!  Ireland,  this  courtly  derk 
was  named  his  chaplain,  and  ran  a  r^>id  course  of  promotion. 
October  8,  1561,  he  obtained  letters  patent  for  the  rectory  of 
Painstown,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath;  and  having  been,  in 
1562,  at  the  very  early  age  of  28,  i^ipointed  to  succeed  Arch- 
bishop Dowdall  in  the  see  of  Armagh,  he  was  consecrated  by 
Hugh,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  about  the  dose  of  that  year. 

In  1564  he  became  a  noted  pluralist,  being  elected  dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  with  the  queen's  license  for  holding  that  dig- 
nity with  the  primacy.  In  1566,  O'Neil  destroyed  the  city 
and  cathedral  of  Armagh ;  and  this  Protestant  primate,  bor- 
rowing the  feeble  thunder  of  the  rejected  church  of  Rome, 
pronounced,  not  only  by  himself,  but  by  all  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Irish  dhief- 
tain,  who  appears  to  have  utterly  disregarded  these  ecdeeiaa- 
tical  denunciations. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1567,  Loftus  was  translated  to  ihe 
see  of  Dublin,  because  the  latter  was  th^i  deemed  more  vahia- 
Ue  than  Armagh.  Upon  this  occasion,  in  obedience  to  the 
queen's  letter,  he  resigned  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick'^s :  but  he 
aeems  to  have  soon  obtained  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  that 
office.  In  May,  1572,  his  urgent  representations  of  the  poverty 
of  the  see  of  Dublin,  induced  Elizabeth  to  grant  him  a  dkn 
pensation  to  hold,  with  his  archbishopric,  any  comfortaUe 
sinecures  not  exceeding  «f  100  per  annum  in  value.  The  ardli- 
bishop  availed  himself  freely  of  this  privilege,  although,  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  made  lord  chancellor ;  an  office,  m& 
all  its  patronage  and  emoluments,  which  he  enjoyed,  with  the 
intenniaaion  of  a  few  months,  to  the  day  of  his  death.   Haccii, 
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m  writer  never  diapoeed  to  censure  the  reformed  religion  or  its 
prelates,  is  constrained  to  dwell  upon  the  ^^  excessive  ambi^ 
lion  and  avarice'*  by  which  this  prelate  tarnished  the  mitre. 
*^  For,  besides  his  promotion  in  the  church,  he  grasped  at 
every  thing  that  became  void>  either  for  himself  or  family; 
issomueh  that  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ  Church  were  so 
wearied  with  his  importunities,  that,  on  the  28th:  of  August, 
1678;  upon  granting  him  some  request,  they  obliged  him  to 
promise  not  to  petition  or  become  suitor  to  them  for  any 
advowsim  of  any  prebend  or  living,  nor  for  any  lease  of  any 
benefice,  nor  for  any  fee  farm ;  but,  when  an  entry  of  thk 
promise  came  to  be  made  in  the  chapter  books,  in  his  pre- 
sence, he  would  have  thrust  in  an  exception  of  one  petition^ 
and  no  more  !  " 

In  1682,  Loftus  was  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland, 
and  again  in  1686.  In  1683,  he  imitated  his  brethren  of  the 
English  bench  by  staining  the  Reformation  in  Ireland  with 
the  blood  of  persecution.  He  was  the  unjust  lord  justice,  says 
D'Alton,  who  illegally  sent^iced  Dermot  Hurley,  the  Roi- 
man  Catholic  archbishop  of  Cashel,  to  the  cruelties  of  death, 
on  Qxmantown  Green,  for  his  religious  <^inions ;  althou^  the 
judges,  to  whom  his  case  had  been  referred,  had  solemnly  de- 
cided that  he  offended  against  English  statutes  only,  and  that, 
while  on  the  one  hand  he  could  not  be  sent  into  England 
against  his  will,  to  be  Uiere  subjected  to  their  q»eration, 
neither  on  the  other  could  he  be  tried  under  them  in  Ireland* 
TKfhich  had  its  own  parliament  and  laws.  With  this  report 
before  him,  Loftus  ordered  the  execution.* 

In  1686,  Sir  John  Perrot  made  a  journey  to  the  North,  and 
kft  the  archbishop  and  Sir  Henry  Wallop  lords  justices  during 
his  absence.  His  back  was  no  sooner  turned,  according  to 
P'Alton,  but  they  wrote  letters  of  complaint  against  him  to. 
Sir  Francis  Wabingham,  secretary  of  state,  which,  with  the 
iofiinuaiions  of  Sir  Jelfery  Fenton,  th«i  in  England,  to  the 

*  Lodge  ffivee  the  patent  of  arms  grtaated  to  Loftus  upon  hk  tra&tla- 
tkm  to  XrabUn,  by  which  he  and  his  hei^-— as  if  |o  jperpi^uate  tlie  feool- 
lection  of  this  cruelty— are  authorized  to  be{ur  a  gold^  cross  sprinkl^ 
inth  drops  of  blood. 
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queen,  proved  the  first  dawnings  of  Perrot's  troubles.  The  same 
year  great  unkindness  broke  out  between  the  lord  deputy  and 
archbishop,  partly  upon  public  accounts,  and  chiefly  concerning 
St.  Patrick's,  whieh  the  lord  deputy  had  proposed  to  convert 
into  a  college,  as  there  was  another  cathedral ;  but  Loftus,  being 
deeply  interested  in  the  livings  of  St.  Patrick's  by  long  leases^ 
and  other  estates,  granted  either  to  himself,  his  children,  or 
kinsmen,  did,  by  all  his  means,  withstand  the  alienation  of  these 
revenues.  Being  a  man  of  high  spirit,  and  used  to  bear  sway 
in  the  government,  he  grew  into  contradiction,  and  from  con- 
tradiction to  contention  with  the  deputy,  who,  on  the  other 
side,  brooking  no  opposition,  there  grew  some  heat  between 
them ;  whereof  the  queen  taking  notice,  wrote  to  them  both^ 
to  reconcile  themselves  together.  "  But,"  adds  the  old  writer, 
from  whom  D' Alton  quotes,  ''  the  archbishop  stuck  to  him  to 
the  last,  and  was  a  main  instrument  in  bringing  him  to  his 
condemnation ;  so  that  Perrot,  in  his  will,  solemnly  testified 
that  the  archbishop  hiad  falsely  belied  him."  The  ill-fated  ex- 
deputy  was  found  guilty  of  the  charges  urged  against  him, 
and  only  escaped  from  public  execution  by  a  more  sudden 
visitation  of  death,  in  his  prison  at  the  Tower.  In  1589, 
Loftus,  drawing  still  more  upon  the  munificence  of  his  sove- 
reign, procured  a  grant  of  ^^  the  office  of  the  prerogative  "  to 
him.  Dr.  Ambrose  Forth,  and  the  durvivor  of  them. 

Having  defeated  theJntentiotis  of  government  in  founding  a 
university  upon  the  revenues  bf  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  he 
determined  to  prevent  the  revival  of  a  plan  by  which  his  pri- 
vate interest  could  not  fail  to  sufier.  With  this  view  he  be- 
came a  warm  promoter  of  the  college  which  now  exists,  and 
devoted  his  best  influence  and  offices  in  its  behalf  with  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  in  England.  When  die 
scheme  was  finally  settled,  he  condescended,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  his  employments,  to  take  the  office  of  provost'; 

In  1597,  Loftus  was  again  one  of  the  lords  justices ;  and 
once  more  in  1599,  on  the  sudden  departure  of  Essex,  the 
viceroy,  to  throw  himself  before  the  queen  in  her  dresmi^ 
chamber,  and  force  on  the  fate  by  which  he  soon  perished.  At 
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the  close  of  the  latter  year,  Lofkus  was  one  of  the  assistant 
councillors  to  the  lord  president  of  Munster ;  and  in  1608, 
still  unsated  with  his  gains,  had  pardon  of  intrusion  and 
alienation  in  reference  to  the  manors,  &c.  of  Rathfamham, 
Ballintiyer,  Newtown,  Stagonil,  Timothan,  Old  Court,  Kil- 
clogan,  Wexford,  Hooke,  Painstown,  le  Naas,  &c.  In  two 
years  afterwards,  April  5,  1605,  about  forty-two  years  after 
his  consecration,  of  which  nearly  thirty-eight  were  spent  in 
the  see  of  Dublin,  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  his  palace  of 
St.  Sepulchre's,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick's  Church. 

Our  sketch  of  the  introduction  of  the  Protestant  religion 
into  Ireland  closes  appropriately  enough  with  this  account  of 
Archbishop  Loftus.  In  his  life  and  actions  the  character  of 
the  Irish  Protestant  ecclesiastic  is  portrayed  in  colours  that 
will  not  fade  for  ages.  He  was  the  head  of  the  church  for 
years ;  and  his  concern  for  its  interests  and  his  care  of  his 
own  during  that  long  period  are  broadly  distinguishable  in  the 
number,  variety,  and  nature  of  the  appointments  into  which 
he  pushed  himself.  Archbishop  successively  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  holder  of  many  livings  and  leases 
of  church  lands,  twice  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  lord 
chancellor  from  the  year  1578  to  the  date  of  his  death,  keeper 
of  the  prerogative,  four  times  chief  governor,  and  provost  of 
Trinity  College,  his  days  seem  to  have  passed  in  the  incessant 
pursuit  of  profitable  places.  For  the  occupation  of  these  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  qualified  by  the  possession  of 
extraordinary  talents,  nor  did  he  leave  behind  him  in  them  any 
exalted  reputation  for  zeal  or  efficiency.  A  quick  sense  of  his 
own  interest,  and  that  dexterity  in  turning  favourable  circunn 
stances  to  a  good  account  which  occasionally  enables  a  clever 
worldly-minded  intriguer  to  reap  pecuniary  rewards  never 
coveted  nor  dreamed  of  by  men  of  genius,  seem  to  have  con- 
stituted his  only  recommendations  to  his  large  fortune  and 
estates. 

While  such  a  man  was  primate,  the  fate  of,  the  establishment 
was  sealed;  and  when  other  prelates  followed  him,  pursuing  the 
practices  in  which  he  excelled,  with  nearly  the  same  succeas, 
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tbe  new  ohuroh  neceasavily  sunk  into  a  scandal  to  religion,  and 
a  calamity  to  the  nation.  Clergymen  without  chapfib,  and 
ch»pel8  without  congregations,  became  common,  where  the 
hierarchy  were  principally  known  by  being  ministers  of  atate, 
by  founding  familiec^  obtaining  peerages,  engrossing  pluralities, 
And  amassingenormoiffi  fortunes.  It  little af^ailed  that  a  rare  ex* 
•mnide  of  leamingand  piety  appearedinArchbiafaop  Usher,  whw 
the  opposite  instimees  of  ambition,  nepotism,  and  avarice,  were 
aum^rous.  In  vain  did  Bishop  Bedell  strive  to  disoountanaiioe 
pluralities,  land  render  the  order  apostdic  and  useful,  by  dia* 
aeveafing  ibe  united  sees  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  when  Mont- 
gomery,, a  Scotchman,  favoured  by  James  I.,  aggrandiied 
Jiimself  indecently  by  holding  the  three  sees  of  Derry,  Ra- 
phoe,  and  Clogher  together.  While  such  bishops  flourished, 
the  mitre  covered  the  heads  of  the  worst  enemies  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Ireland ;  and  its  complete  failure  was  as  natural 
as  it  was  disgracefuL  Looking  at  events  only,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  it  had  been  hitherto  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
aawting  the  younger  branches  of  the  aristocracy  in  Enghmd* 
and  the  more  aspiring  clerks  of  the  sister  establidmient  in  that 
iKAmtry,  to  become  political  adventurers,  tempond  lords,  and 
the  only  rich  men  in  a  poor  country.  As  fast  as  the  vaote 
valuable  sees  fell  vacimti  we  find  them  filled  by  some  fortunate 
graduate  firom  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  CSambridge,  witJi 
few  claims  to  preferment  save  the  patronage  of  the  minister  in 
iLondon,  or  some  noble  connections  at  court. 

AjnoQg«ii  the  many  p^psons  who  filled  the  see  of  Dublin, 
Jeom  the  Beformation  to  the  Union,  we  find  only  two  wb» 
uppear  to  hajve  been  bom  and  educated  in  Ireland;  and  one  at 
these  was  the  son  of  a  Scotchman.  England  supplied  all  the 
others,  and  so  far  assisted  to  denationalize  the  Protestant  as- 
iabliahment.  The  same  practice  obtained  in  the  other  sees, 
«with  .nearly  the  s^une  uniformity ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  riiow, 
within  the  limits  of  this  work,  the  extent  to  which  Eingliab- 
men,  preferred  to  the  Irish  bench  of  bishops,  trafficked  in  sees, 
estates,  titles,  and  politics.  Sty  way  of  sample  of  their  pr»- 
aeedings  in  these  reBpects,:how0ver,  we  shall  give  a  Ustp-^wfaidi 
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will  BQggest  its  own  reflttstioDS— Hxf  the  ardibishopB  of  DubliB, 
with  their  namee,  tiieir  places  of  birth  and  edncation)  and  « 
few  additional  particulars,  from  D^ Alton's  Biograi^iies  of  the 
Prelates  of  that  See. 

1531.  George  Browne,  an  AngusfSnian  friar  from  Lon- 
don; educated  near  Holywell,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  aroh* 
Indi<q>tic,  in  his  time,  was  rated  at  ^534  IBs.  2d.  per  annum. 
By  deed,  July  12,  1545,  this  prelate,  in  consideration  of  £M^ 
conveyed  to  trustees  the  town  of  Rathlande,  and  sncty  acres 
of  araUe  land  in  the  village  and  fields  of  Rathlande,  being  on 
the  sondiem  part  of  Thomas  Court  Wood,  then  lately  occu* 
pied  by  Thomas  Bathe ;  and  also  all  the  lands,  fac.  in  Rath* 
lands  aforesaid,  and  the  rents  and  reversions  of  the  same ;  to 
hold  for  ever,  to  the  use  of  William  Brabazon,  ancestor  of  the 
earl  of  Meath,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  at  the  yeariy  rent  of 
ISf .  4td.  This  alienation  oonatitntes  at  present  the  earl  of 
Meat&'s  liberties  in  Dublin. 

1555.  Hugh  Ourwen,  a  native  of  Westmoreland;  lordduoF 
ceDor,  lord  justice,  lord  treasurer,  and  archbishop. 

1567.  Adam  Lofbus.  Two  descendants  of  this  fain%  were 
ennobledas  Visconnts  Lisbume  and  earls  and  marquises  of  Ely. 
The  bishop's  estate  of  Rathfarriham,  taken  from  the  cliuvdi, 
passed,  by  marriage,  into  the  Wharton  fhmily,  and  was  sold 
for  £62^000,  in  1781,  to  W.  ConoUy,  Esq.,  speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons. 

1605.  Thomas  Jones ;  bom  in  Lanoaidiire ;  educated  at 
Chrislchurch  Cdle^  CanAridge ;  retained,  with  his  primacy, 
the  prebend  of  Castlenock  and  tire  rectory  of  Trim ;  lord 
(^anoellor  and  lord  justkse  in  16DS :  had  the  king's  letter  fmr 
a  grsnt  of  the  monastery  of  the  Blessed  Tirgin  of  Tristeiv 
nagfa,  wkh  all  lands  iihereunto  belohging,  as  heretofore  de-i 
nased  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Captain  William  Piers,  for  .'a 
certain  term  l^en  outstanding ;  tmd  in  1610  obtained  a  furtimr 
grant  to  faimsdf  and  his  son  Sir  Roger  Jones,  of  two  watav* 
nulls  on  the  Boyne,  near  Trim,  witii  tibe  courses  and  weias 
thereunto  bdongmg,  parcel  of  tiie  estate  of  the  late  monaa^ 
Xmj  of  the  Blesasd  Virgin  of  Trim.;  jdao  a  .giant  .of  )tha 
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monastery  of  the  friars  minors  observants  of  Trim,  with  the 
site,  church,  cemetery,  watermill  and  coursoi  garden,  orchard, 
and  other  appurtenances,  an  eel  weir  on  the  Boyne,  the  king's 
park,  otherwise  the  park  of  Trim,  containing  80  acres, 
and  other  parks,  parcel  of  the  estate  of  said  monastery ;  also 
that  religious  house  and  its  site,  the  church  and  burial  ground,* 
and  the  hereditaments  within  the  same,  and  80  acres  ad- 
joining the  town  and  lands  of  Galroestown,  parcel  of  the 
same  estate ;  100  acres  in  Ballynascallan,  parcel  of  the  estate 
of  Walter  de  la  Hoyde,  attainted ;  a  castle  and  200  acres  at 
Derranstown,  &c.  In  1614,  he  had  a  grant  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  bishoprics  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  during 
vacancy.  In  1615,  his  see  was  valued  at  ^450  per  annum; 
In  the  same  year,  eight  Ronian  Catholics,  who  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  this  prelate  for  recusancy,  and  imprisoned, 
were  released  by  the  indulgence  of  parliament ;  but  the  arch- 
bishop having,  with  the  characteristic  pertinacity  of  his  order, 
again  excommunicated  them,  they  were  sent  back  to  their 
former  place  of  confinement.  By  his  several  promotions,  this 
archbishop  not  only  laid  the  foundation  of  a  large  estate,  but 
likewise  so  recommended  his  son  to  royal  favour,  that  he  was 
created  Viscount  Ranelagh  in  a  few  years  after  his  father's 
demise,  and  Baron  Jones,  of  Navan. 

1619.  Lancelot  Bulkeley  ;  bom  at  Beaumaris,  educated  at 
jrabham^  College,  Oxford.  James  I.  granted  him  a  license, 
the  year  after  his  consecration,  to  hold  in  commendam  one  or 
more  livings,  not  rated  in  the  king's  books  at  piore  than  ^100 
a  year.  In  1640,  a  private  act  of  parliament  secured  to  him 
several  estates  and  divers  lands  in  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Wicklow,  and  Kildare,  or  in  some  or  one  of  them.  The  Com- 
mons Journals  of  the  immediately  succeeding  years  afibrd 
abundant  evidence  of  the  misconduct  of  the  churchmen  under 
this  prelate.  Amongst  the  grievances  voted  by  parliament 
were  the  scandalous  extortions  sanctioned  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  under  the  pretext  of  exacting  dues  for  services,  which, 
however  respected  under  the  old  establishment,  were  unprac- 
tised and  condemned  as  idolatry  by  the  reformers.  Yetdidtliey 
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insist  upon  being  paid  for  them.  In  the  emphatic  language  of 
the  Ulster  dissenters,  ^'  the  prelates  and  their  faction,  as  they 
inherit  the  superstition  of  popery,  so  of  late  they  exact  with 
all  severity  the  obsolete  customs  of  St.  Mary's  gallons,  mor- 
tuaries. Sec,  which,  as  they  were  given  by  superstition,  and 
used  to  idolatry,  so  now  are  they  taken  by  oppression,  and  ap- 
plied  to  riotousness."  Bishop  Bulkeley''s  descendants  became 
baronets,  and  were  appropriately  rich. 

1660.  James  Margetson ;  bom  in  Yorkshire ;  educated  at 
Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge;  translated  from  Dublin  to 
Armagh.  He  died  in  August,  1678,  and  was  buried  in  Christ- 
church.  *^  As  to  his  private  estate  and  fortune,"  said  Doctor 
Henry  Jones,  bishop  of  Meath,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  ^^  God 
blessed  him  in  that  abundantly.'"  It  was  objected  to  him,  that 
in  England  he  had  laid  out  what  he  had  acquired  in  Ireland, 
and  not  there  rather  where  he  had  it ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  ^ven  in  Ireland,  he  laid  out  for  a  settlement  for  one  of 
his  children  no  leas  than  ^4,000  at  once,  and  the  like  sum  of 
£4',000  more  towards  the  settlement  there  of  another  of  his 
children.  He  was  also  bent  on  purchasing,  not  far  off,  an 
estate,  which  sold  afterwards  for  ^6,000. 

1663.  Michael  Boyle ;  educated  at  Oxford.  This  family, 
which  came  from  Hereford,  was  equally  fortunate  in  church 
and  state.  Between  the  years  1619  and  1660,  we  count  in 
Lodge,  vol.  i.  pp.  144-7,  no  less  than  four  of  them  bishops — 
namely,  Michael,  advanced  to  the  sees  of  Waterford  and  Lis- 
more,  July  7,  1619 ;  John,  bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross, 
who  died  August  2,  1620 ;  Bichard,  his  successor,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  May  SO,  1638 ;  and  his  son,  Michael,  trans- 
lated successively  from  the  sees  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  and  thence  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Armagh.  In  1660,  not  content  with  three  sees,  this 
Michael  Boyle  held  possession  of  six  parishes,  as  sinecures, 
under  colour  that  he  could  not  get  clergymen  to  serve  them, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  received  a  severe  reproof  from  his 
relative,  Roger,  earl  of  Orrery,  lord  president  of  Munster. 
In  1667,  this  prelate  had  a  grant  to  him  and  his  successor, 
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of  JoidMBtowiiy  ia  tke  pansL  of  Sword%  wit&  oAv 
therein ;  also  of  CJallinBtown,  Ghreat  and  LUsOb  Roweon,  KiE- 
fforthe,  8m»,  m  the  eounties  of  Dublin  and  Cork.  By  tin  aoi 
of  settlement  he  had  a  farther  confirmatioB  of  the  hmds  of  Urn 
see,  together  with  a  sequeetratioa  of  so  muoh  of  the  forfeited 
hnds  as  should  ineiease  the  total  income  of  the  dioceses  of 
Dublin  and  Gtondalough,  oTer  and  above  certain  manors  and 
mensal  lands,  to  the  yearly  ndue  of  ^2,000.  A  tew  yeara 
before,  the  see  had  produced  only  £4^0.  In  1668,  he  and  the 
respective  deans  of  his  two  oatfaedrak  had  a  grant  of  several 
hnpropriations,  rectories,  and  tithes,  in  the  counties  of  Long^ 
Ibid,  Oalway,  Mayo,  Limerick,  Westmeath,  Cork,  Kilkenny, 
and  Wexford.  Upon  his  preferm^it  to  Armagh,  he  became 
brd  ehancdior — an  office  which  he  held  for  two  and  twenty 
years.  He  was  made  lord  almcmer  in  1 699 ;  and,  after  having 
been  repeatecfly  constituted  lord  justice,  died  in  1702,  at  the 
advanced  i^  of  93.  Michael  Boyle  erected  a  magnificent 
country  hoirae  at  Blessington,  and  left  behind  him  so  large  an 
estate,  that  his  ddest  son,  Murrough  Boyle,  was  created 
Tiscount  Blessington. 

1678.  John  Parker ;  bom  in  DuUin ;  graduated  in  Trinity 
Colfege  there ;  and  obtained  successively  Elplnn,  Tuam,  and 
Dublin.  He  was  a  pluralist, — ^holding  in  oommendam  with 
these  sees  the  rectory  of  Dartreein  Monaghan ;  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin;  and  the  prebend  of  Desertmore, 
Cork. 

16B1.  Francis  Marsh ;  bom  near  Gloucester,  and  educated 
at  tiie  free  sckoiA  of  that  town,  and  at  Emanuel  College^ 
Cambridge;  was  successively  Indiop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert, 
and  Agfaadoe— of  Kilmcne  and  Ardagh — ^and  of  Dublin.  It 
was  dnrifig  the  prelacy  of  this  divine  that  Queen  Mary,  writing 
to  her  husband,  William  III.,  who  was  then  in  Ir^Hiid,  used 
these  remarkable  words : — **  I  must  put  you  in  mind  of  oim 
tinng,  believing  it  now  the  season ;  which  is,  Aat  you  woidd 
trice  acre  of  the  church  in  Ir^Mid,— everybody  agrees  Hist  it 
IS  the  worst  m  Oinstendom. 

1694.  Narcissus  Marsh;  bomat  Hanmngtoiv  in  WBtslnre ; 
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edacftted  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Qzfbrd;  was pnyvost  of  Trinity 
College;  tiien  bidiop  of  Ferns;  was  tranriated  to  Gaalie]^ 
farther  promoted  to  Dublin^  and  lastly  advanced  to  Annflf^% 
In  1696,  he  had  a  grant  to  him  and  his  successons  of  the 
dastie,  town,  and  lands  of  Seatown,  Newtown,  &c.,  previonriy 
the  prq^erty  of  the  Russell  fiimily,  containing  624  aeresv 
This  prelate,  though  remarkable  for  bigotry,  was  learned  and 
charitable.  He  foimded  the  library  which  bears  his  name,  m 
St.  Sepulohre'^s  parish,  Dublin,  and  is  considered  to  have  given 
away  in  dififisrent  acts  of  charity  <f  20,000. 

1702.  William  King,  a  native  of  Antrim,  whose  father  wa» 
a  Scotchman ;  was  educated  at  Trinity  Cdlege,  and  held  Derry 
before  Dublin.  Arohbishc^  Kmg  efibcted  a  purchase,  in  h&r 
natural  capacity,  of  the  Seatown  property,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragnqph,  which  he  wae  obliged  to  relmquish  and 
reoonvey.  He  was  a  bitter  controversionist,  and  extremely 
litigious  and  provoking  both  in  law  and  politics*  He  does  not, 
however,  i^pear  to  have  put  by  a  fortune. 

1729.  John  HoacUy ;  bom  at  Tottenham ;  tranriated  ftom 
Leighlin  and  Ferns. 

1742.  Charles  Cobbe ;  bom  at  Winchester ;  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  had  the  sees  of  KJUab  and  Aefaonry, 
of  Dromore,  of  Kildare,  and  of  Dublin. 

1765.  William  Carmichael,  son  of  the  earl  of  Hyndford ; 
promoted  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Bucks  to  the  see  of  Clon- 
fert  and  Kilmacduagh,  and  thence  translated  to  Dublin. 

1766.  Arthur  Smyth  :  of  this  prelate  no  place  of  birth  or 
education  is  mentioned:  we  are  only  informed  that  he  was 
bishop  of  Qonfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  of  Down  and  Connor, 
of  Meath,  and  last  of  all  archbishop  of  Dublin,  by  which 
means  he  amassed  a  fortune  of  ^50,000. 

1772.  John  Cradock;  bom  at  Wolverham;  educated  at 
Cambridge ;  first  held  Kilmore,  and  then  Dublin. 

1778.  Robert  Fowler ;  birthplace  not  given,  but  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  a  prebendary  of  West- 
minster before  he  became  Ushojp  of  KiUala  and  Kilmore, 
whence  he  was  translated  to  Dublin. 
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1801.  Charles  Agar;  birthplace  not  mentioned ;  his  father 
came  from  Yorkshire,  and  he  was  himself  educated  at  Christ 
Church  ^Qe^D  Oxford.  The  Agars  rivalled  the  Boyles  and 
the  Beresfords  in  their  political  and  ecclesiastical  fortunes. 
Tins  bishop  obtained  three  sees — Cloyne,  Cashel,  and  Dublin ; 
and  three  peerages — ^being  made  Baron  Somerton  in  1795 ; 
Viscount  Somerton  in  1801 ;  and  earl  of  Normanton  in  1806. 
While  archbishop  of  Cashel — he  held  the  post  for  twenty-two 
years — ^this  noble  prelate  realized  <f  40,000  on  a  single  fine  of 
the  Palliser  estate,  by  running  his  own  life  against  the  exist- 
ing lessee.  At  his  death,  in  1809,  he  left  behind  him  ^400,000 
in  money,  besides  landed  estates.  His  second  son  was  at  the 
same  time  richly  provided  for  out  of  hia  father's  ecclesiastical 
patronage. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter,  under  the  head  of  religion,  we 
shall  have  some  further  details  to  add  respecting  the  modem 
history  and  present  condition  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland. 
One  obvious  remark,  therefore,  will  be  enough  to  make  here. 
—  It  is  in  the  lives  of  these  and  other  bishops,  that  we  read 
the  true  history  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Ireland,  and  dis- 
cern the  real  causes  of  the  ill  success  which  has  hitherto 
attended  the  attempt  to  render  that  form  of  religious  worship 
popular  in  the  country. 


END   OF    VOLUME   I. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONNECTION 
WITH  ENGLAND— coiKtfMwd. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  LORD  STRAFFORD. —  PERFIDIOUS  DENIAL  Of 
THE  ORACBS.— NEW  INVASIONS  OF  PROPERTY,  AND  A  NEW  ARIS- 
TOCRACY.— REVIVED  ASCENDANCY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  ORMONDE. 
— ROGER  MOORE,  AND  THE  REBELLION  OF  1641. — THE  WAR  OF 
THE  CONFEDERATES. — CROMWELL  LORD  LIEUTENANT. — FURTHER 
FORFEITURES. —  ACTS  OF  SETTLEMENT  AND  EXPLANATION. — 
ORMONDE  A  DUKE,  AND  AGAIN  LORD  LIEUTENANT.— HIS  DEATH 
AND   CHARACTER. 

Irish  affairs  appear  in  a  new  but  still  in  a  troubled  phase, 
under  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  The  royal  authority,  over- 
turned because  overstrained,  became,  when  restored  again, 
overpowering :  the  Reformation,  irresistible  in  point  of  law, 
was  nevertheless  scarcely  established  in  point  of  fact ;  while 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  remained  unknown.  Here,  as  else- 
where, civil  liberty  was  in  no  degree  extended,  though  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  was  proclaimed. 

Ireland  was  never  ruled  by  a  man  of  more  eminent  talents, 
a  haughtier  spirit,  or  a  firmer  mind,  than  Wentworth,  earl  of 
Strafford.  In  his  administration  the  policy  was  consummated 
which,  dictating  the  subjugation  of  the  Anglo-Irish  barons 
and  the  native  chieftains,  had  erected  upon  the  fall  of  their 
wild  immunities  and  licentious  pretensions,  an  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  dominion  upon  the  part  of  the  crown.  As  they 
are  now  seen,  there  was  nothing  doubtful  or  obscure  in  the 
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objects  or  manner  of  StrafforcTs  government ; — his  personal 
character,  too,  was  strikingly  displayed :  it  is  shown  in  his 
actions  and  in  his  letters,  with  an  open  reality  and  indomita- 
ble earnestness,  which  often  tempt  us  to  admire  him  most 
when  we  should  least  respect  him.  He  was  a  man  who  never 
hesitated  in  his  course,  or  brooked  concealment  of  his  purpose. 
Great  in  personal  courage,  be  was  greater  still  in  intellectual 
daring, and  had  cultivated  his  many  talents  with  felicitous  care; 
but  he  was  proud,  domineering,  and  insulting.  He  poured  his 
whole  soul  into  his  office,  and  was  every  inch  the  viceroy. 
There  was  no  department  of  government  which  his  genius  did 
not  pervade,  and  in  which  his  influence  was  not  directly  felt. 
A  spirit  of  exalted  tyranny  was  developed  throughout  his 
career  with  a  force  which,  like  that  of  well  tempered  steel, 
combined  the  highest  degrees  of  strength  and  refinement.  He 
moulded  into  order  the  chaos  of  Irish  misgovernment,  and  in 
a  manner  forced  the  country,  by  the  irresistible  vigour  of  his 
despotic  will,  into  a  condition  of  comparative  prosperity.  His 
early  recall  to  England,  where  he  was  carried  off  with  com- 
parative ease,  was  a  fortunate  event  for  the  approaching  com- 
monwealth. Had  he  remained  in  Ireland,  his  destruction  and 
the  prostration  of  the  monarchy  would  have  been  a  more 
difficult — perhaps  an  impossible  achievement. 

One  of  the  passages  quoted  from  his  letters  in  the  last 
chapter,  contained  a  remark  as  to  himself,  which  should  have 
made  some  impression  upon  the  reader.  ^^  I  spare  no  man 
amongst  them/*  he  cried ;  ^'  let  no  man  spare  me."  His  cor- 
respondence is  fiill  of  similar  avowals.  ^^  Now,^'  he  exclaims, 
on  one  occasion,  ^'  the  king  is  as  absolute  here  as  any  prince 
in  the  whole  world  can  be.*^  In  another  place  he  explains  the 
means  by  which  he  proposes  to  obtain  a  servile  House  of 
Commons  to  execute  his  behests.  ^'  I  shall  labour  to  make  as 
many  captains  and  officers  burgesses  in  this  parliament  as  I 
posmUy  can^  who,  having  immediate  dependence  upon  the 
crown,  may  almost  sway  the  business  between  the  two  parties 
as  they  please."**  In  a  third  he  relates  his  success  in  corrupt- 
ing the  judges,  whom  he  describes  with  emphatic  satisfaction, 
as  men  who  ^'now  ministering  wholly  to  uphold  the  sove- 
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reignty,  earned  a  direct  aspect  upon  the  prerogative  of  his 
majestj,  and  squinted  not  aside  upon  the  vulgar  and  vain 
opmions  of  the  populace." 

Lord  Digby  shortly  described  Stra£R>rd'*8  ^'  rare  abilities,  of 
which  Ood  gave  him  the  use  and  the  devil  the  application."" 
Severe  as  this  censure  is,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
unjust.  When  Charles  I.  became  king,  Lcml  Falkland  was 
chief  governor.  Under  his  auspices,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Dublin,  in  the  year  1628,  Cinnposed  of  several  Protestuits  of 
rank,  and  the  leading  Roman  Catholics,  who  then  formed  the 
great  majority,  not  of  the  population  only,  but  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  country.  A  set  of  measures,  or,  as  they 
were  afterwards  called,  Graces,  for  tranquillizing  the  affiiirs  of 
Ireland,  was  proposed  and  agreed  to  in  this  assembly.  They 
gave  general  satisfaction,  and  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
have  been  moderate.  The  more  important  articles  provided  for 
the  security  of  property,  by  forbidding  retrospective  inquisi- 
tions into  defective  titles — for  the  (hie  administration  of  justice; 
the  discontinuance  of  military  depredations ;  the  extinction  of 
monopolies  in  the  Irish  trade  with  other  countries ;  a  better 
regulation  of  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  of  the 
Protestant  clergy — who  were  no  longer  to  be  permitted  to 
keep  private  prisons  for  their  own  causes,  but  to  commit 
offenders  to  the  king's  gaols  and  officers ;  and  a  mitigation  of 
the  penal  statutes  upon  the  tender  subject  of  religion,  together 
with  a  general  amnesty  for  the  past.  As  no  favour  or  conces- 
sion, however  reascmable  or  fair,  was  ever  to  be  expected  from 
royalty,  unless  when  it  was  accompanied  by  a  suitable  offer  of 
money,  the  parties  undertook  to  raise  and  pay  a  sum  of 
iiPl 00,000,  as  Uie  price  of  these  graces. 

The  friends  of  Qiarles  I.  say  that  he  was  himself  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  the  equity  of  the  appeal  thus  made  to  him 
by  his  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  subjects  united.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  he  not  only  took  their  money,  and  promised  to 
grant  their  prayers,  but  intimidated  them  into  an  agreement 
to  add  J&20,Q00  to  the  first  contribution,-  aftier  which  he  broke 
his  pledge.    The  fraud  could  not  have  been  more  deliberate  or 

b2 
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complete.  Charles  sold  a  promise  of  justice  to  his  oppressed 
subjects,  and  after  receiving  the  stipulated  price,  never  miti- 
gated a  penal  statute,  reformed  a  single  abuse,  or  lightened 
one  of  the  many  burdens  which  bent  them  double,  with  poverty 
and  pain,  to  the  earth.  The  writers  who  are  shocked  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  1641,  and  the  subsequent  war 
of  the  Confederates,^  are  generally  content  to  pass  over  this 
piece  of  royal  perfidy  with  a  slight  notice. 

Wentworth  was  the  minister  who  undertook  to  brave  out 
the  cheat,  of  which  the  sovereign  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what ashamed.  He  came  over  with  his  part  pre-arranged^ 
and  by  the  duplicity  with  which  he  performed  it,  increased  the 
baseness  of  his  private  compact  with  the  king.  He  was  deter- 
mined not  to  grant  the  graces,  and  at  the  same  time  intent 
upon  saving  the  reputation  of  his  royal  accomplice.  In 
executing  this  difficult  task  of  deep  infamy,  he  proceeded  with 
consunmiate  art.  The  parliament,  naturaUy  suspicious  of  the 
delays  which  had  taken  place,  gave  vent  to  some  observations 
expressive  of  a  fear  that  the  king  might  disregard  his  pledge. 
For  this  they  were  publicly  rebuked  by  the  lord  deputy,  who, 
at  the  very  time  that  he  held  written  instructions  in  his  hands 
to  deny  the  promised  concessions,  had  the  hardihood  to  pro- 
test that  not  a  doubt  of  his  master^s  sincerity  was  to  be  enter- 
tained. The  deceit  was  so  monstrous,  that  if  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  rests  were  less  positive  than  it  happens  to  be, 
we  should  hesitate  to  believe  it.  But  the  parties  are  proved 
guilty  by  their  own  confessions. 

The  lord  deputy^s  words  to  the  parliament  were  these : — 
*'  Surely  so  great  a  meanness  cannot  enter  into  your  hearts  as 
once  to  suspect  his  majesty^'s  gracious  regards  of  you,  and 
performance  with  you,  where  you  affix  yourselves  upon  his 
grace."  Charles's  acknowledgment  of  the  accomplished  dis- 
simulation with  which  his  perfidy  was  masked  in  this  address 
solenmly  delivered  to  parliament,  is  strong  in  corresponding 
guilt.  *^  Before  I  answer  any  of  your  particular  letters  to  me, 
I  must  tell  you  that  your  last  public  despatch  has  given  me  a 
great  deal  of  contentment ;  especially  for  the  keeping  off  the 
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envy  of  a  necessary  negative  from  me  of  those  mireasonable 
graces  that  people  expected  from  me."* 

Having  deceived  the  parliament  and  gratified  the  king, 
Strafford  put  an  end  to  its  sittings,  and  proceeded  to  arm  his 
office  with  the  tremendous  jurisdiction  of  a  high  commission 
court,  erected  after  the  English  model.  Superadded  to  the 
usual  purposes,  his  letters  inform  us  that  he  proposed  to  attain 
another  of  no  inconsiderable  value,  namely,  the  collection  of  a 
large  revenue.  The  leading  object  of  his  government  was  to 
raise  a  military  force,  and  to  find  money  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  Charles  in  England.  He  kept  this  end  constantly  in 
view,  luid  accomplished  it  with  unbending  severity  in  some 
instances,  but  in  others  with  meritorious  ability.  He  was 
almost  the  first  chief  governor  who  deserved  the  praise  of  pro- 
tecting and  extending  commerce  by  enlarged  and  judicious 
measures.  We  find  him  guarding  the  coasts  from  pirates, 
introducing  manufactures,  and  encouraging  a  spirit  of  well 
directed  industry.  Even  this  good,  however,  was  not  effected 
without  the  infliction  of  a  corresponding  evil.  Ireland  stands 
indebted  to  Lord  Strafford  for  its  linen  manufacture ;  but  if  he 
introduced  that  trade  he  took  away  another  at  the  same  time, 
putting  down  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  as  a  sacrifice 
to  English  interests.  On  this  occasion  he  acted  with  no 
common  spirit  and  liberality.  In  order  to  encourage  others 
by  his  example,  he  embarked  in  the  linen  trade,  out  of  his  pri- 
vate fortune,  as  much  as  <f  30,000 — a  vast  sum  in  those  days. 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  his  administration  in 
other  respects.  Future  ages  could  only  derive  advantage  from 
these  industrial  enterprises.  Meantime  the  necessities  of  the 
crown  were  urgent,  and  demanded  immediate  relief.  The 
lord  deputy  procured  it  by  availing  himself,  with  prompt  and 
strict  severity,  of  every  pretext  to  extort  money  which  the 
artifices  of  the  crown  lawyers,  or  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the 

*  This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Charles  called  upon  his 
creature  to  damn  himself,  while  saving  the  royal  honour.  Another  letter 
is  extant,  in  which,  referring  to  some  ffrants  which  he  had  made  upon  the 
estabUshment  of  Ireland,  he  selfishly  bids  the  lord  deputy,  notwithstand- 
ing what  he  had  himself  done,  to  ratify  or  refuse  them  as  the  service  may 
require — yet  so,  toOt  as  I  may  have  thanks,  howsoever — that  if  there  be  any 
tkmg  to  be  denied,  you  may  do  it,  and  not  I, 
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high  comm^ion  court  could  place  within  his  reach.  He 
compelled  Lord  Wilmot,  who  had  commanded  the  army  in 
Ireland  for  many  years,  to  make  compensation  for  lands 
usurped  frmn  the  crown,  and  improperly  alienated.  The  pos- 
sessions of  the  unfortunate  Byrnes  in  Wieklow  were  again 
attacked,  and  produced  <f  16,000.  The  city  of  London  was 
sued  for  breaches  of  covenant  in  the  plantations  of  Derry  and 
Coleraine ;  and  their  grant,  being  forfeited,  was  redeemed  by 
a  fine  of  ^^70,000.  Hume,  who  dwells  with  emphasis  upon 
the  **  noble  cares  of  James  I.  for  Ireland,*'  who  mildly  de- 
scribes the  lawless  exacticms  of  the  Star  Chamber  as  only 
*^  somewhat  blameable,"  pronounces  the  administration  of 
Strafibrd  ^^  innocent  and  laudable.'"  It  was  partiality,  in 
all  likelihood,  and  respect  for  Hume's  reputation,  that 
prompted  Leland  also  to  speak  indulgently  of  the  tyrannical 
excesses  of  this  epoch ;  and  to  content  himself  with  observing 
that  '^  individuals  indeed  were  frequently  aggrieved  by  an 
administration  which  disdained  to  be  restricted  within  the 
boundary  of  the  laws ;  but  that  still  Ireland  in  general  expe- 
rienced the  good  effects  of  the  composure  produced  by  the 
terror  of  a  severe,  Vigilant,  and  active  government,  while  the 
revenue  was  considerably  increased  by  the  augmentation  of 
rents,  as  well  as  by  the  sums  raised  in  fines  on  the  renewal  by 
patent  of  former  grants  of  lands." 

Notwithstanding  the  established  reputation  of  these  au- 
thorities, there  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  but  few  writers  who  will 
now  venture  to  palliate  the  enormities  of  Lord  Strafford's 
administration,  or  to  contend  that  any  increase  of  the  casual 
revenues  of  a  country  Uke  Ireland,  any  violent  suppression  of 
one  manufacture  coupled  with  the  forced  cultivation  of  an- 
other in  its  stead,  or  any  temporary  diminution  of  agrarian 
turbulence,  produced  by  enlisting  the  idle  population  of  the 
country  into  despotic  armies,  could  prove  of  real  value  to  the 
community,  or  compensate  for  the  violation  of  all  its  laws. 
Lord  Strafford  in  Ireland,  to  use  his  own  words,  when  arraign- 
ing the  conduct  of  ministers  from  the  ranks  of  the  opposition 
m  England,  ^'  ravished  the  spheres  of  all  ancient  government, 
and  the  free  constitution  of  the  realm." 
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There  are  other  crimes  to  be  recorded  of  Strafford,  whidi 
more  than  justify  the  application  of  this  language.  He  re- 
vived the  suspended  scheme  of  a  new  plantation  of  Con- 
naught;  and  laboured  strenuously  to  enforce  its  execution 
by  mocking  the  most  solemn  constitutional  rights,  as  if  it 
gave  him  pleasure  to  produce  unbounded  outrage  and  ini- 
quity out  of  the  established  forms  of»  l^al  order  aind  justice. 
Bent  upon  invalidating  the  titles  of  every  landed  proprietor 
in  the  whde  province,  he  determined  that  his  measures 
should  be  sanctioned  by  verdicts  from  juries,  upon  which  he 
took  care  to  place  the  principal  inhabitants,  as  being  better 
able  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  in  the  castle  star  chamber^  ^4n  cas^ 
tiiey  should  prevaricate.*^  His  manner  of  dealing  with  thede 
victims  was  inexpressibly  contemptuous  and  insulting.  He 
warned  them  that  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  majesty, 
whether  their  verdict  should  acknowledge  or  deny  his  title. 
If  they  were  inclined  to  truth,  and  to  their  own  inter^ests,  they 
were  to  find  a  title  for  the  king ;  but  if  they  preferred  to  do 
that  which  was  simply  best  for  the  crown,  without  regard  to 
their  own  good,  he  advised  them  not  to  find  any  title  at  all. 
This  daring  and  indecent  interference  produced  its  full  effect. 
The  king's  title  was  found,  without  scruple  or  reservation, 
for  the  county  of  Longford,  and  all  Connaught,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Galway.  The  verdicts  were  accompanied  with  a 
petition  for  the  equitable  treatment  of  the  actual  proprietors, 
and  a  due  provision  for  the  church ;  and  Strafford  readily  issued 
a  proclamation,  promising  easy  compositions  and  new  and  in- 
defeasible grants.  But  in  Oalway  the  jury  refused  to  find  for 
the  crown,  and  the  lord  deputy  gave  instant  proof  of  the 
danger  that  was  to  be  incurred  by  thwarting  his  proceedings. 
— ^Laying  a  fine  in  the  castle  chamber,  of  ^1,000  upon  the 
sheriff,  and  ^^4,000  upon  the  jurors,  he  further  sentenced 
them  to  be  imprisoned  until  the  money  was  paid,  and  they 
had  humbly  acknowledged  their  offence  upon  their  knees  in 
open  court.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  the  full  accounts  pre- 
served of  these  proceedings  without  being  impressed  with  a 
feeling  of  indignation  against  the  man  who  could  execute  them, 
and  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  all 
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bis  genius,  his  daring,  his  pains,  and  his  power,  they  were  ulti- 
mately defeated.  There  was  an  appeal  from  the  verdicts  re- 
turned by  the  juries ;  the  great  case  of  tenures  was  argued  at 
length  before  the  judges,  and  decided  in  the  king's  favour ;  yet 
such  was  the  just  clamour  universally  raised,  and  such  the 
growing  resentment  manifested  even  in  England  against  his 
insolent  misgovemment,  that  the  scheme  was  laid  aside,  and 
at  last  wholly  abandoned. 

The  instances  of  Wentworth's  tyranny  are  too  numerous 
to  be  related  in  detail*  He  seems  to  have  assumed,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  no  man  in  Ireland  was  possessed  of  any 
rights  whatever,  distinct  from  or  independent  of  the  crown, 
or  rather  of  the  experiments  which  the  government  of  the 
day  might  deem  it  advisable  to  try,  in  the  hope  of  advancing 
those  interests.*  Persons  accordingly  were  seized,  and  pro- 
perty was  taken  away,  without  hesitation  or  regret,  when- 
ever the  slightest  opportunity  presented  itself  of  promoting  the 
good  of  what  was  called  his  maje8ty*s  service.  For  the  sake 
of  that  very  equivocal  cause,  Wentworth  was  always  ready  to 
attack  whole  bodies  or  individuals  with  equal  alacrity  and  ri- 
gour ;  and  so  impatient  was  he  of  restraint,  delay  or  opposition, 
fMid  so  peremptory  and  overbearing  in  the  prosecution  of  hb 
measures,  that  even  when  his  object  was  laudable,  he  injured 
justice  by  the  rudeness  with  which  he  carried  it  into  eifeot. 
This  appears  conspicuously  in  the  case  by  which  he  properly 
compelled  the  earl  of  Cork  to  give  up  <f  2,000  a  year,  taken 

*  Strafford,  by  bis  coDtemptuous  disregard  of  the  rights  of  all  classes, 
unquestionably  sowed  manv  of  the  seeds  out  of  which  grew  the  war  of 
the  Confederates.  When  tne  lords  of  the  Pale,  pursuant  to  a  custom  of 
long  standing,  desired  to  be  summoned  and  consulted  before  parliament 
met,  respecting  the  business  to  be  transacted,  he  insolently  announced  to 
them  that  it  was  their  duty  to  consider,  not  what  might  please  the  people, 
but  what  could  please  the  king ;  that  his  majesty  expected  confidence,  and 
would  admit  of  no  conditions,  bargains,  or  stipulations,  and  no  constraint 
upon  the  free  and  cheerful  will  o?  the  people :  that  he  must  have  not  a 
nipmentary  and  precarious  supply,  but  a  permanent  provision  for  the 
armv.  ''  As  a  faitnfiil  servant  to  my  master,"  he  concluded,  *'  I  shall  coun- 
sel nis  majesty  to  attempt  this,  first,  by  the  ordinary  means.  Disap- 
pointed there,  I  could  not,  in  a  cause  so  just  and  necessary,  deny  to 
appear  for  him  at  the  head  of  that  army,  and  there  persuade  Uiem  rally 
that  his  majesty  had  reason  on  his  siae,  or  die  in  tne  execution  of  his 
commands  so  justly  laid  upon  me." 
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from  the  church.  Amongst  other  proceedings  of  indecent  se- 
verity and  unprincipled  subterfuge,  we  have  only  room  to  refer 
to  those  against  Sir  Piers  Crosby,  who  was  condemned  and 
executed  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity ;  against  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Lofbus ;  against  the  earl  of  Kildare,  whom  he 
committed  to  prison  for  hesitating  to  submit  his  estates  to  the 
judgment  of  the  privy  council ;  and  worst  of  all,  against  Lord 
Mountmorris,  upon  whose  trial,  arising  out  of  a  personal  quar- 
rel, he  shamelessly  presided  in  person,  and  brought  all  the  in- 
fluence of  his  talents  and  his  office  to  bear  against  the  accused. 

Notwithstanding  the  odious  light  in  which  these  various 
transactions  place  the  administration  of  Wentworth,  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  we  were  to  test  its  merits  by  the  rules 
on  which  he  professed  to  act,  and  the  designs  he  proposed  to 
accomplish,  it  was  eminently  effectual.  He  was  the  king^s 
devoted  servant :  to  strengthen  his  prerogative,  and  to  render 
his  tyranny  more  formidable  by  raising  troops  and  money  for 
its  support,  constituted  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  A  career 
so  grateful  to  the  sovereign,  met,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with 
the  warmest  approbation  at  court ;  and  was  crowned,  it  must  be 
admitted,  with  no  mean  success.  Wentworth  by  his  strong  and 
able  management  not  only  disencumbered  the  Irish  revenue  from 
debt,  but  saved  a  large  surplus  to  serve  as  a  provision  against 
sudden  emergencies.  On  the  first  alarm  of  the  rising  of  the 
Scots,  he  remitted  <f  30,000  to  the  king  from  the  Irish  ex- 
chequer, with  a  considerable  donation  from  the  private  fortune 
which,  like  all  other  governors,  he  did  not  Aul  to  acquire  in 
Ireland. 

As  the  king's  difficulties  increased,  the  Irish  forces  were 
mustered,  reviewed,  and  augmented,  and  detachments  were 
even  drafted  over  into  England,  to  strengthen  the  royal  arm 
in  that  country.  A  cringing  parliament,  instigated,  no  doubt, 
by  his  dexterous  and  commanding  spirit,  voted  four  entire 
subsidies,  together  with  a  loyal  address,  thanking  the  king  in 
terms  of  high-strained  eulogy,  for  his  paternal  goodness  in 
giving  them  so  exemplary  a  lord  lieutenant.  With  more  sin- 
cerity but  not  more  credit  to  themselves,  they  recalled  the  vote 
when  the  object  of  it  fell  into  disgrace  and  peril  in  England,  and 
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pursued  him'  wiUi  accusations ;  but  these  were  so  unskilfully 
framed,  that  he  escaped  uninjured  from  them,  notwithstanding 
the  barefaced  illegality  of  the  whole  coiu-se  of  his  government. 

At  length  having  issued  the  necessary  orders  for  levjring 
the  parliamentary  grants,  and  for  raising  and  regulating  a  new 
army,  Strafford  obeyed  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  king, 
and  returned  to  England,  where  his  subsequent  fate,  fully  me- 
rited and  nobly  borne,  gave  him  the  conspicuous  place  in 
history,  which  he  is  not  likely  to  lose.  Wandesford,  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls,  long  a  confidential  colleague,  and  now  his 
deputy,  received  the  charge  of  raising  the  subsidies,  while  the 
command  of  the  army  was  entrusted  to  another  personal  friend, 
the  earl  of  Ormonde,  who  afterwards  became  lord  lieutenant, 
and  was  for  a  series  of  troubled  years  the  principal  minbter 
of  the  crown  in  Irish  afiairs. 

The  re-appearance  in  public  life  of  one  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Irish  nobility,  suggests  the  propriety  of  a  short  statement  ex- 
planatory of  the  actual  condition  of  a  body  always  influential 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  peerage  had  under- 
gone mighty  changes :  many  of  those  families  with  whose 
names  and  fortunes  the  past  history  of  Ireland  has  made  us 
most  familiar,  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  main  line,  or  had 
withdrawn  from  war  and  politics :  new  men  occupied  their 
places,  and  were  actively  and  successfully  employed  in  raising 
up  over  the  powerless  remains  of  prostrate  factions  and  extin- 
guished immunities  another  superstructure,  which  they  con- 
trived to  render  equally  efficient  for  keeping  the  country  still 
a  prey  to  the  oppressions  of  aristocratic  misgovemment.  As 
but  too  many  occasions  will  present  themselves  for  pointing 
out  the  means  by  which  this  second  system  of  using  Ireland 
for  no  purpose  but  that  of  supporting  the  ambition  of  a  few 
noble  families ;  and  as  the  men  by  whom  it  was  principally 
turned  to  account,  will  often  have  to  be  mentioned ;  it  will  be 
enough  to  describe  the  race  and  their  practices  here  in  a  brief 
account  of  one  of  the  first  and  most  fortunate  of  the  new 
aristocracy — "  the  Great  Earl  of  Cork,"  as  he  is  styled  by  his 
biographer,  Mr.  Budgell. 

Richard   Boyle,   born  in   Canterbury,   October  3,    1566, 
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received  his  education  at  St.  Bennett's  College,  Cambridge. 
'^  After  studying  the  law  with  great  application  for  some 
small  time,  he  found  that  his  fortune  was  vastly  inferior  to 
his  spirit,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  support  himself  like  a 
gentleman  in  his  own  country ; "  he  therefore  determined  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  so  many  other  Englishmen  in  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  and  became  an  adventurer  in  the  land 
of  spoliation  and  oppression.  ^^  When  I  first  arrived  at  Dub- 
lin/' he  teUs  us,  in  some  ^^  true  remembrances"  which  he  left 
behind  him,  for  the  information  of  his  posterity,  ^^  all  my 
wealth  then  was  £i^  Zs.  in  money,  and  two  tokens,  which  my 
mother  had  formerly  given  me,  viz.,  a  diamond  ring,  which  I 
ever  have  since  and  still  do  wear ;  and  a  bracelet  of  gold, 
worth  about  £\Q ;  a  taffety  doublet,  cut  with  and  upon 
taffety ;  a  pair  of  velvet  breeches,  laced ;  a  new  Milan  fustian 
suit,  laced,  and  cut  upon  taffety;  two  cloaks,  competent 
linen,  and  necessaries,  with  my  rapier  and  dagger.'' 

Provided  and  armed  with  this  small  stock,  Mr.  Richard 
Boyle  proceeded,  according  to  his  biographer,  to  make  himself 
quickly  remltrkable  in  Ireland.  His  first  speculation  was  pro- 
pitious. ^'  One  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Mr.  An- 
nesley,  of  Limerick,  a  young  lady  of  great  merit  and  fine 
understanding,  fell  in  love  with  him ;  and  though  her  fortune 
was  vastly  superior  to  his  pretensions,  yet  her  indulgent  father, 
charmed  with  the  young  gentleman's  conversation,  suffered 
his  daughter  to  marry  him."*^  Mrs.  Boyle  died  in  her  first 
accouchement :  the  mother  and  child  were  buried  together, 
while  the  widower  found  himself  master  of  <£^500  a  year  in 
land,  and  so  much  money  acquired  by  his  marriage,  that  he 
started  as  a  public  character,  and  by  his  many  purchases,  and 
conspicuous  style  of  living,  excited  the  envy  of  Sir  H.  Wallop 
and  of  other  men  in  office,  who  wrote  over  to  England  that 
he  was  supported  by  the  purse  of  some  foreign  enemy  of  the 
crown,  and  was  a  Roman  Catholic  at  heart. 

Boyle  was  preparing  to  leave  Ireland,  and  vindicate  himself 
from  these  charges  before  the  queen,  when  the  Munster  wars 
connected  with  the  fall  of  Desmond  broke  out,  and  wasted  his 
estates  in  ^^  such  a  manner,'"  according  to  his  own  account, 
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^^  that  he  had  not  one  penny  of  certam  revenue  left.'*  In  this 
ruined  condition  he  made  his  way  back  to  LondoUi  and  taking 
his  former  chambers  in  the  Temple,  proposed  to  resume  the 
legal  profession.  But  the  earl  of  Essex  being  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  in  Ireland,  Boyle  *'*'  made  a  shift  to  get 
himself  recommended  to  that  nobleman,^  and  being  received 
with  all  the  humanity  which  rendered  him  so  justly  popular, 
accompanied  him  on  his  expedition.  Being  soon  after  arrested 
by  Wallop  on  the  old  charges,  he  was  sent  to  London  in 
custody,  and  a  day  appointed  for  his  appearance  before  the 
council,  when  the  queen  presided  in  person.  On  this  occasion 
Boyle,  after  giving  a  relation  of  his  conduct  in  Ireland,  through- 
out which  he  made  it  appear  that  he  had  been  loyal  in  the  ex- 
treme, retorted  accusations  upon  his  enemy,  and  concluded  with 
'^an  explanation  of  the  lord  treasurers  method  of  passing  his 
accounts,"  which  riveted  the  attention  of  the  queen  and  her 
advisers.  He  had  no  sooner  done  speaking,  according  to  his 
own  version  of  the  affair,  than  Elizabeth  broke  out  lustily  with 
these  words,  "  By  God's  death  all  these  are  but  inventions 
against  the  young  man,  and  all  his  sufferings  are  for  being 
able  to  do  us  service,  and  those  complaints  are  urged  to  fore- 
stall him  therein  ;  but  we  find  him  to  be  a  man  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed by  ourselves,  and  will  employ  him  in  our  service. 
Wallop  and  his  adherents  shall  know  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
the  power  of  any  of  them  to  wrong  him — neither  shall  Wallop 
be  our  treasurer  any  longer.*" 

Acting  on  her  words  at  the  moment,  Elizabeth  named  Sir 
George  Carew  treasurer,  in  Wallop's  stead,  and  commanded 
that  Boyle  should  be  discharged  from  confinement,  and  reim- 
bursed for  all  fees  and  charges,  incurred  through  the  accusa- 
tion. A  few  days  after  she  gave  him,  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
council  of  Mimster,  under  Sir  George  Carew  as  lord  pre- 
sident ;  and  this,  to  borrow  his  own  words,  ^^  was  the  second 
rise  that  God  gave  to  his  fortunes." 

Attending  upon  the  lord  president  through  the  [campaign 
against  the  Spaniards,  he  was  advised  by  that  officer  to  pur- 
chase the  lands  obtained  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  out  of  the 
palatinate  of  Desmond.     This  was  a  far-sighted  and  judicious 
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speculation.  The  management  of  his  Irish  property  had  given 
Sir  Walter  much  trouble,  while  the  income  it  produced,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prevailing  troubles,  was  inconsiderable.  Both 
Sir  George  Carew  and  Sir  R.  Cecil  became  Boyle's  patrons 
and  mediators  in  the  negociation  which  was  now  commenced, 
and  a  bargain  was  soon  struck  between  him  and  Raleigh. 
The  sum  given  for  the  purchase  is  not  mentioned :  it  was  pro- 
bably small ;  but  the  estates  were  extensive,  and  soon  proved 
valuable.  They  comprised  the  towns  of  Dungarvan,  Lismore, 
Youghal,  Kinsale,  and  Bandon,  with  broad  and  fertile  tracks 
spreading  round  each ;  and  this,  continues  the  fortunate  ad- 
venturer, '^  was  the  third  addition  and  rise  to  my  estate." 

Boyle  now  rose  steadily  to  the  highest  rank  and  most  dis- 
tinguished offices  in  the  country.  In  1606  he  was  sworn  a 
privy  councillor  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Chichester;  in  1616  he 
was  created  Baron  Youghal ;  in  1620,  Viscount  Dungarvan 
and  f^l  of  Cork ;  and  in  1629  he  became  lord  justice,  in  con- 
junction with  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Loftus.  In  16S1,  he  ob- 
tained the  place  of  lord  high  treasurer,  from  which,  years 
before,  he  had  been  the  means  of  ejecting  Sir  H.  Wallop. 
The  patent  issued  on  this  occasion  made  the  office  hereditary 
in  his  family.  By  his  second  wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Jeffery  Fenton,  principal  secretary  of  state  in  Ireland,  he  had 
seven  sons  and  eight  daughters.  Of  his  sons,  three  became 
peers  before  his  death — Richard  as  Viscount  Dungarvan^ 
Lewis  as  Lord  Bandon,  and  Roger  as  Lord  Broghill ;  a  fourth, 
Francis,  was  afterwards  made  earl  of  Shannon.  The  youngest, 
Robert  Boyle,  was  the  philosopher,  who  acquired,  by  his  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  writings,  a  fame  far  higher  and  more  last- 
ing than  titles  can  bestow. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  honours,  estates  and  influence, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork  to  excite 
interest,  or  call  for  praise.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  but 
persevering  talent,  and  rather  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
new  aristocracy  who  began  to  settle  in  Ireland  at  this  period, 
and  to  obtain  the  management  of  public  afihirs  and  the 
patronage  of  the  government,  by  the  strength  of  family  com- 
pacts.   To  the  weight  possessed  by  his  own  and  his  sons' 
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peerages,  we  must  add  the  inflaence  poooooDod  by  hisbrother^s 
fiunily  in  the  church,  four  of  whom,  as  abeady  stated,  wen 
bishops  within  a  short  period.  His  success,  which  seems  won- 
derful at  first,  was  of  a  kind  neither  rare  in  his  own  age,  aor 
in  the  present  day.  He  was  a  good  calculator ;  prudent  m  his 
expenditure,  without  being  mean ;  and  made  his  way  quietly 
and  through  good  management,  by  knowing  when  to  bend  and 
when  to  lie  by,  and  when  to  push  his  object  home.  Exact  at  all 
times  in  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  situation,  and  ever  pre- 
pared to  improve  his  fortune  by  securing  possession  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  public  life  constantly  ofiere  to  a  quick  observer, 
with  dexterous  hands ;  exemplary  in  his  observance  of  reUgions 
forms,  and  never  failing  in  the  responsibilities  of  office,— we 
see  that  he  belonged  to  that  thriving  class  of  men  who  wiH 
do  every  thing  that  is  not  positively  dishonest  to  serve  them- 
selves. Sagacious,  self-interested,  sly,  and  persevering,  he 
made  it  a  point  to  attain  whatever  object  he  bad  in  view  bj 
private  arrangement  rather  than  by  public  exertions.  Ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  God's  providence  appear  to  have 
been  incessantly  on  his  lips,  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  he 
kept  his  head  and  hands  always  so  busily  employed,  that  if  at 
any  moment  the  divine  blessing  happened  not  to  carry  him  on 
to  his  ends,  he  was  able  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by  the 
more  humble  agency  of  human  perseverance. 

Richard,  the  second  earl  of  Cork,  attached  himself  closely 
to  Charles  I.,  and  procuring  two  English  peerages,  with  the 
titles  of  Baron  Clifford  and  Earl  of  Burlington,  took  no 
part  in  Irish  politics.  The  influence  of  the  family  was  sus- 
tallied  during  his  absence  from  Ireland,  by  his  brother.  Lord 
Broghill,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Orrery,  who  stood  forward 
as  a  prominent  public  character,  much  about  the  junctore  at 
which  Strafford,  retiring  from  the  government,  phiced  the 
army,  as  already  mentioned,  under  the  oonomand  of  the  etil 
of  Ormonde. 

Thomas,  tenth  earl  of  Ormonde,  who  by  taking  the  leading 
part  described  in  a  former  chapter,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Desmonds  and  O'^Neils,  accomplished  the  main  object  of  the 
government  and  the  ruling  policy  of  his  own  fSunity  for  ages, 
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was  obliged  to  retire  from  public  life  while  at  the  height  of  his 
ambition.  Fifteen  years  before  his  death  took  place  he  became 
blind,  and  thenceforward  lived  in  his  castle  at  Carrick  on  Suir, 
where  he  is  described  wearing  a  long  beard  and  his  order  of 
the  Garter  about  his  neck,  '^  whether  he  sat  up  in  his  chair  or 
lay  down  in  his  bed/'  Leaving  no  son,  he  made  his  nephew. 
Sir  Thomas  Butler,  of  Kilcash,  who  was  heir  to  the  title,  heir 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  estates  also.  This  Sir  Thomas  had 
a  son,  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Pointz,  of 
Acton.  The  first  child  of  that  marriage  was  James  Butler, 
afterwards  twelfth  earl  and  first  duke  of  Ormonde,  and  by  far 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  name  and  family. 

The  early  life  of  this  nobleman  held  out  no  prospect  of 
the  splendour  by  which  it  was  ultimately  surrounded.  Sir 
Thomas  Butler  had  disapproved  of  his  son's  marriage,  and 
refused  to  receive  his  wife.  Owing  to  this  circumstance, 
James  Butler  was  bom  at  Clerkenwell,  in  the  year  1607,  and 
placed  at  nurse  with  a  carpenter's  wife  at  Hatfield,  while  hia 
parents  went  to  live  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Anthony  Southwell, 
in  Cork.  In  1613,  the  boy  paid  his  first  visit  to  Ireland,  and 
spent  some  time  at  the  castle  of  Carrick  with  his  great  grand- 
uncle,  the  old  blind  earl,  and  with  his  grandfather,  Thomas, 
the  eleventh  earl,  who  succeeded  to  the  family  honours  in  1614, 
Losing  his  father,  who  was  drowned  off  the  Skerries  in  a 
voyage  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  in  1619,  he  was  sent  by 
his  mother  to  a  Roman  Catholic  school  at  Finchley,  near 
London.  This  proceeding  gave  offence  to  James  I.,  who 
quickly  enforced  his  own  views  respecting  it,  according  to  the 
deqiotic  fashion  of  the  age.  Making  use  of  his  creature.  Sir 
W.  Parsons,  master  of  the  Court  of  Wards  in  Ireland,  he 
caused  the  boy  to  be  declared  a  ward  of  the  crown,  although 
the  only  condition  out  of  which  such  a  case  could  arise,, 
namely,  the  possession  of  land  in  Ireland,  did  not  exist.  The 
boy's  grandfather,  Thomas,  the  eleventh  earl,  was  still  living, 
and  a  claimant  for  the  family  inheritance.  We  shall  presently 
describe  how  shamefully  he  had  been  deprived  of  that  by  tl^ 
king,  even  while  insisting  upon  the  custody  of,  and  removing 
the  heir  from  Finchley,  in  order  that  he  might  be  educated  by 
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Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  who  paid  no 
attention  to  the  charge — in  all  probability  because  he  was  ill 
paid  for  it. 

Amongst  the  numerous  court  favourites  of  this  period  was 
Sir  Richard  Preston,  groom  of  the  chamber,  who  contrived  to 
obtain  a  patent  for  the  earldom  of  Desmond.  Preston's  wife 
was  the  only  daughter  of  the  blind  earl  of  Ormonde.  That  peer, 
while  settling  the  principal  family  estates  upon  his  heir  at  law, 
reserved  to  his  daughter  certain  manors  and  a  sum  of  <£6,000. 
This  fortune  did  not  satisfy  her  husband,  who,  counting  upon 
the  king's  partiality,  set  up  a  claim  in  her  right  to  all  the  Or- 
monde property.  A  long  and  hai*assing  lawsuit  took  place,  in 
which  the  king,  supporting  his  favourite  at  every  stage,  sought 
to  overrule  the  judges  and  dictate  a  decision.  But  the  case 
was  so  plain,  that  even  in  that  subservient  age  judgment  was 
pronounced  for  Ormonde.  Another  of  those  grievous  abuses 
of  law  and  justice,  so  characteristic  of  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
was  now  committed.  Finding  no  other  way  left  to  gratify  his 
minion,  the  king  took  it  upon  himself  to  reverse  the  law  pro- 
ceedings, and  upon  his  own  authority  ordered  judgment  to 
be  entered  for  Preston.  Nor  did  his  tyranny  stop  here,  for 
Ormonde,  having  made  some  attempt  to  resist  the  wrong  thus 
inflicted  upon  him,  was  cast  into  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he 
was  left  to  endure  the  lowest  extremes  of  want  for  a  term  of 
eight  years. 

Such  were  the  unpromising  circumstances  under  which 
James  Butler,  who  enjoyed  by  courtesy  the  title  of  Lord 
Thurles,  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  the  monarch, 
who  had  cut  off  from  him  the  inheritance  of  the  possessions  so 
long  held  by  his  family  in  Ireland.  Adopting  the  army  as  a 
profession,  he  solicited  a  commission  from  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  desired  to  be  employed  on  foreign  service.  But 
the  duke — unwilling  perhaps  to  appear  as  the  patron  of  a 
youth  to  whom  the  king's  favour  did  not  incline,  refused  his 
application,  and  Lord  Thurles  continuing  in  London,  became  an 
occasional  visitor  at  the  court.  There  he  met  his  cousin,  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Preston,  only  child  and  heiress  of  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  who  held  the  Ormonde  estates.     To  her  he  paid 
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suit)  and  after  a  while  a  fortunate  and  judicious  accommodation 
of  all  differences  was  effected  by  the  marriage  of  the  cousins^ 
September  8,  1629.  The  king  was  a  party  to  the  contract, 
issuing  letters  patent  upon  the  occasion,  in  which  he  put  on 
record  his  approval  of  the  marriage,  and  vested  the  wardship 
of  the  bride'^s  lands  in  the  late  inmate  of  the  Fleet  prison,  who, 
dying  in  1682,  left  his  grandson  fully  reinstated  in  all  the  an- 
cient honours  and  possessions  of  the  family.  The  young  lord 
resided  for  a  short  time  in  England,  and  then  took  up  his  re- 
sidence at  the  castle  of  Carrick  on  Suir,  which  continued  to  be 
his  choice  seat  for  many  years. 

A  close  intimacy  was  soon  formed  between  Wentworth  and 
Ormonde,  and  it  arose  out  of  an  incident  which  seems  worth 
relating.  The  lord  deputy,  having  reason  to  apprehend  that 
his  first  parliament  would  prove  tumultuous,  had  issued  a  pro^ 
clamation  to  enforce  an  old  order,  forbidding  peers  or  com- 
moners to  enter  the  house  with  swords.  When  Ormonde 
came  up,  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  demanded  his  sword,  and 
was  answered)  that  if  he  must  have  it,  it  should  be  in  his  guts : 
so  saying,  Ormonde  took  his  seat,  and  proved  to  be  the  only 
peer  that  day  who  had  dared  to  vindicate  his  rights  and  person 
from  insult.  Strafford,  struck  by  his  intrepidity,  sent  for  him 
immediately,  and  demanded  to  know  if  he  had  not  seen  the 
lord  lieutenant's  proclamation;  to  which  Ormonde  replied, 
that  he  had  disobeyed  that  order  upon  the  higher  authority  of 
the  king's  writ,  which  summoned  him  to  parliament  cum 
gladio  ductus.  Strafford  felt  that  a  spirit  so  determined  must 
either  be  crushed  or  conciliated,  and  finding  that  Ormonde 
held  the  proxies  of  Lords  CasUehaven,  Somerset,  Baltimore, 
and  Arundel,  he  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  upon  the 
advice  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Kadcliffe,  and  Wandesford,  master  of 
the  rolls. 

Both  parties  seem  to  have  turned  the  accommodation  to 
their  separate  interests.  Strafford  was  now  busy  with  a  plwi 
for  planting  the  extensive  tracts  called  Upper  and  Lower  Or- 
monde, over  which  the  earl  had  palatine  and  other  rights, 
and  he  found  it  difficult  to  proceed  while  the  latter  held  back 

VOL.  u.  c 
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his  deeds  dod  muniments.  These,  however,  it  was  now  agreed 
should  be  produced,  and  the  settlement  of  the  landft  was  expe- 
ditiously effected — Ormonde  receiving  one  fourth  part  of  all 
the  crown  planted,  and  obtaining  grants  of  1,000  acres  each  for 
his  friends,  John  Pigot,  Gerald  Fennel,  and  David  Routh, 
esquires. 

The  progress  of  Irish  events  for  several  years  after  this  pe- 
riod exhibits  four  noblemen,  intimately  connected  with  the 
country,  fiUing  conspicuous  offices,  and  rendering  important 
services  to  the  English  monarch.  Of  the  first  and  greatest  of 
these.  Lord  Ormonde,  we  have  just  given  a  sketch,  and  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  again.  We  have  also  made  mention, 
and  shall  have  to  recur  to  the  next  in  point  of  consideration, 
Lord  Broghill,  afterwards  earl  of  Orrery.  To  the  other  two, 
Murrogh,  earl  of  Inchiquin,  and  Ulick,  marquis  of  Clanrick- 
arde,  we  shall  here  devote  a  few  words. 
*  Amongst  the  peerages  conferred  upon  the  Irish  chieftains 
by  Henry  VIIL,  as  rewards  and  honours,  to  recompense  them 
for  the  resignation  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges, 
three*  were  allotted  to  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond.     Mur- 

*  The  date  of  the  patent  is  July,  1S43.  In  the  preceding  month  of  June« 
the  articles  were  formally  entered  into  before  the  king  in  person  at  Greenwich, 
by  which  the  descendant  of  Irish  kings  agreed  to  surrender  the  rank  and 
superiority  60 lonff  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors.  The  articles  are  given  in  Lodge's 
Peerage,  by  Archdall:— (1st.)  Utterly  to  forsake  and  refuse  the  name 
O'Breene,  and  all  claims  which  he  might  pretend  to  by  the  same ;  and  to 
use  such  name  as  it  should  please  the  king  to  give  unto  him.  (2ncl.)  That 
he,  his  heirs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  knds  as  the  king  would  please  to 
give  him,  should  use  the  English  habit  and  manners,  and  to  their  know* 
kdge  the  English  language ;  and  to  their  power  bring  up  their  children  in 
the  same.  (3rd.)  He  and  his  sons  to  manure  and  till  such  of  the  said 
lands  as  should  be  meet  for  tillage,  and  cause  houses  to  be  built  within  a 
convenient  time  for  proper  tenants  to  improve  the  same  lands.  (4th.)  He 
and  his  heirs  to  take  no  cess  or  other  exaction,  nor  other  vearly  rent  or 
custom,  nor  keep  anv  gallowglass  or  kerne,  but  such  as  snoula  content 
the  deputy.  (5th.)  He  and  his  heirs  to  be  obedient  to  the  king's  laws; 
to  answer  his  writs,  preceptR,  &c.,  and  to  their  power  cause  all  the  inha- 
bitants to  do  the  semblable,  or  else  brin^  them  to  justice.  (6th.)  He  and 
his  heirs  to  answer  and  go  with  the  chief  governor,  to  all  hostings  and 
journejs,  whereunto  they  shall  be  warned  and  assigned,  in  such  manner 
and  with  such  company  as  the  marchers  of  the  county  of  Dublin.  (7th.) 
He  nor  his  heirs  to  maintain  or  succour  any  of  the  king's  enemies,  rebels, 
or  traitors.  (8th.)  To  hold  his  lands  by  a  whole  knight's  fee. — Lodge'i 
Peerage,  hy  Archdatt,  vol.  iL  p.  27. 
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rogh,  the  head  of  the  family^  was  made  earl  of  Thomond 
during  his  own  life,  and  baron  of  Inchiquin,  with  remainder  to 
his  heirs  male ;  while  Sir  Donogh  O'Brien,  his  nephew,  and 
Tanist,  was  created  Baron  Ibrackan,  with  the  right  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  earldom  upon  the  death  of  its  first  possessor.  There 
were,  accordin^y,  for  several  generations  successively,  two 
peers  in  the  family — the  earis  of  Thomond,  descendants  of 
Sir  Donogh,  being  the  junior  branch,  though  possessed  of  the 
higher  title ;  and  the  barons,  or,  as  they  i^terwards  became, 
earls  of  Inchiquin,  the  issue  of  Murrogh,  forming  the  senior 
Inranch. 

It  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  annals  of  this  house,  that  un- 
ruly and  contentious  as  its  various  members  had  been  before 
their  adoption  of  English  usages  and  interests,  they  proved, 
after  that  transition  had  taken  place,  remarkable  for  their 
attachment  to  their  new  condition,  as  well  as  for  the  prudence 
with  which  they  consulted  their  political  advancement  under 
it.  Murrogh,  the  sixth  baron,  descending  from  his  name- 
sake the  first  earl  of  Thomond,  and  himself  the  first  earl  of 
Inchiquin,  is  the  person  we  shall  have  to  treat  of  further  in 
this  chapter.  He  was  a  minor  when  he  succeeded  to  the  title, 
and  going  abroad  to  improve  himself  in  arms,  served  both  in 
Italy  and  Spain ;  whence  returning  to  Ireland  in  1639,  he  took 
his  seat  in  parliament,  and  was  constituted  vice-president  of 
Munster  the  year  after.* 

Ulick,  marquis  of  Clanrickarde,  the  last  of  these  eminent 

eetemporaries,  was    descended    from    the  original    settler, 

*  At  this  period  he  evidently  stood  well  at  court.  Lodge  qaotee  a 
letter  from  the  king  to  Wentwoith,  written  during  the  course  of  tnis  yeai^ 
in  which  Charles  I.,  referring  to  the  plantations  in  O'Brien's  district,  says : 
*^"  Amongst  other  «f  our  well  affected  safajecte  to  our  service  m  our 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  we  have  understood  by  you  the  readiness  which  has 
been  shown  by  Murrogh,  baron  of  Inckiqmn,  to  advance  and  further  the 
plantation  witnin  our  county  of  Clare,  by  submitting  himself  to  our  title 
there,  in  which  respect  we  are  pleased  to  extend  our  grace  and  favour  to 
him,  that  he  may  not  in  course  of  plantation  have  the  fourth  part  of  his 
lands  in  that  countv  taken  from  him  as  from  other  the  natives  there,  but 
be  suffered  still  to  nold  them  upon  such  increase  of  rent  as  shall  be  set 
upon  these  quarters  of  land  in  that  countv,  which  are  left  to  the  several 
possessors,  after  our  own  fourth  part  shall  oe  taken  forth  of  them.  Weat« 
minster,  March  15th."— JLodE^e't  Peerage,  by  ArekdaU,  vol  ii.  p.  49. 

c2 
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Fitzadelm  de  Burgh,  whose  title  Mid  possessions,  it  will  be 
remembered,  passed  into  the  royal  family  after  the  murder  of 
Richard,  third  earl  of  Ulster,  in  the  year  1333.  Amongst 
the  consequences  of  that  crime  (it  was  instigated,  according 
to  all  accounts,  by  the  cupidity  of  his  own  relatives),  was  the- 
assumption  of  Irish  names  and  habits  by  the  De  Burgs  of 
Connaught,  who  ceased  for  a  long  time  to  be  considered  a 
portion  of  the  English  interest.  They  were  won  back  to  their 
primitive  state  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  made  UHck,  of  Clan- 
riekarde,  the  first  earl  of  that  title.  He  had  a  son  distin- 
guished as  Ulick  Negan,  or  the  beheader,  because  he  collected 
together  and  made  a  mount  of  the  heads  of  men  slain  in  bat- 
tle, which  he  covered  over  with  earth ;  but  the  second  earl 
appears  to  have  been  Richard,  sumamed  the  Sassanach,  or 
Englishman,,  who  served  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant.  Richard''s 
son  and  grandson  took  active  parts  in  the  trying  events  of 
their  age,  and  were  frequently  selected  by  the  crown  for 
honours  and  grants  of  lands,  in  return  for  their  military 
achievements  against  the  Irish  and  Anglo- Irish.  More  emi- 
nent than  either  of  these  was  Ulick,  the  fifth  earl,  and  first 
marquis  of  Clanrickarde,  and  the  friend  of  James,  duke  of 
Ormonde. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts  in  England  produced  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  while  in 
Ireland  it  excited  the  rebellion  of  1641  and  the  elermi  years' 
war  of  the  Confederates.  History  is  falsified  when  a  contrary 
statement  is  hazarded,  and  a  difierent  cause  is  assigned  for  the 
convulsions  which  took  place  in  the  two  countries  ;  for  it  was 
not  religion  but  oppression  which  drove  the  English,  the  Scotch, 
and  the  Irish  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  family,  so  wrongful 
and  yet  so  weak,  by  which  they  were  then  misgoverned.  The 
current  of  events  in  the  two  islands,  steadily  and  dispassionately 
surveyed,  is  plainly  traceable  to  its  source.  We  see  in  both  the 
same  provocation  given,  and  a  corresponding  action  resulting 
from  it :  we  find  no  writer  so  unreasonable  as  to  contend  that 
the  people  were  inspired  to  fight  for  their  liberty  by  the  ge- 
nius of  Protestantism,   or  of  Presbyterianism,  in  the  one 
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island — ^how  monstrous,  then,  to  pretend  that  they  were  made 
rebek  by  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  other  !  When  the  noto- 
rious misrule  of  Ireland  is  undeniable,  why  should  we  refuse  to 
believe  that,  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  there  were 
men  animated  by  the  spirit  we  reverence  in  a  Hampden,  a 
Sydney,  and  a  Russell?  That  bitter  religious  animosities 
should  have  been  displayed  during  the  heat  of  the  encounter^ 
will  surprise  no  calm  observer  of  the  relative  positions  and 
predominant  feelings  of  the  belligerents  at  the  period  of  the 
outbreak.  For  what  was  the  state  of  religion !  The  bulk  of 
the  population  adhering  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors — a  faith 
which  it  was  highly  penal  to  cultivate — ^groaned  under  accu- 
mulated wrongs,  and  were  a  prey  to  all  the  exasperation  which 
intense  sufferings,  working  upon  the  lowest  stat«  of  ignorance 
and  poverty,  could  engender.  On  the  other  side,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  Protestant  prelates,  according  to  the 
admission  of  Protestant  writers,  were  **  worldly  and  time- 
serving men" — "the  Protestant  clergy  were  generally  very 
inefficient,  uneducated,  and  demoralized,  and  inferior  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  the  zealous  purauit  of  their 
objects^  and  had  turned  a  sacr^  vocation  into  a  profession  of 
aggrandizement.*^  The  Protestant  laity  "generally  lived  in 
a  state  of  ignorance  of  their  own  doctrines,  or  of  utter  in- 
difference to  them,  and  of  bigoted  intolerance  of  those  of 
others."  They  assumed  "an  offensive  superiority  over  the 
Papists,  grounded  on  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  being 
the  dominant  party,  but  to  which  they  were  by  no  means  en- 
titled by  Miy  superior  morality  of  conduct."*  So  far  we  see 
the  train  laid,  and  religion  supplying  the  fire  by  which  the 
^explosion  was  kindled. 

Let  us  next  inquire  the  character  of  the  governors  under 
whose  administration  this  rebellion  took  place.  Strafford, 
abandoned  by  the  king,  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  himself, 
had  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold ;  his  friend  and  successor, 
Wandesford,  had  died  suddenly ;   and  in  1640  the  adminis- 

•  "  life  of  Bishop  BedeU,"  by  H.  J.  Mason,  LL.D.,  M.KI.A.,  libra- 
rian to  the  King's  Inns,  and  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Society.  8vo.  London  i 
Seeley  and  Bumside.  1843. 
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tration  of  Irish  aflbirs  was  in  the  hands  of  two  lords  justices. 
Sir  W.  Par&ons  and  Sir  J.  Borlase,  whom  Leland  writes  of  in 
these  terms : — '*  They  who  looked  more  closely  into  their 
characters  and  principles,  conceived,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  they  by  no  means  wished  to  crush  the  rebellion  in  its 
beginnings,  but  were  secretly  desirous  that  the  madness  of  the 
Irish  might  take  its  free  course,  so  as  to  gratify  their  hopes 
of  gain  by  new  and  extensive  forfeitures.  Nor  did  the  deeper 
politicians  scruple  to  insinuate  that  these  cold  and  reserved 
governors  acted  by  directions  from  the  reigning  faction  in 
England." 

And  now,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  ? — who  were 
the  men,  who  seeing  the  English  determined  to  pull  down  the 
king's  government  as  an  intolerable  tyranny,  and  beholding  the 
Scotch  triumphant  in  the  blows  they  struck  for  the  protection 
of  their  own  form  of  religion — who  were  the  Irishmen  who  at 
this  inspiriting  moment  made  a  fresh  appeal  to  arms  for  the 
recovery  of  their  personal  rights,  and  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  their  fellow  countrymen  ?  They  were  men — let  us 
call  them  whatever  we  may,  victims,  rebels,  or  heroes — who 
were,  made  what  they  were  by  oppression. 

The  first  was  Roger  Moore,  a  descendant  of  the  princely 
and  once  powerful  sept,  proprietors  of  the  territory  of  Leix. 
TheO'Moore,  who  died  in  the  Tower,  a  victim  to  the  treacherous 
policy  of  the  government  under  Edward  VI.,  and  whose  pos- 
sessions, confiscated  by  Philip  and  Mary,  had  formed  the 
Queen's  County,  was  his  ancestor.  The  family  had  thus  become 
impoverished,  and  nearly  extinct.  But  one  of  them,  Roger, 
for  a  short  time  head  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  survived.  He 
had  been  educated  in  Spain,  where  respect  for  his  ancient 
lineage,  and  compassion  for  the  severities  by  which  their  ruin 
had  been  efibcted,  facilitated  his  introduction  to  the  best  so- 
ciety. His  natural  talents,  a  lively  and  generous  disposition, 
and  a  courage  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  his  country  for 
valour,  had  thus  been  improved  and  refined.  Hatred  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  swelling  desire  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights, 
descending  to  him  as  a  natural  inheritance,  were  quickened  by 
the  pressure  of  pecuniary  distress.     In  Spain  he  met  with  a 
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fellow-suffiarer,  who  reciprocated  all  his  regrets  for  the  past, 
and  his  hopes  of  the  future.  This  was  the  son  of  Hugh,  second 
earl  of  Tyrone,  who  commanded  a  regiment,  and  was  particu- 
larly favoured  at  the  Spanish  court.  Two  young  men  of  spirit 
and  ability,  whose  misfortunes,  derived  from  a  common  origin, 
had  led  to  the  same  effects,  could  hardly  come  together  without 
soon  agreeing  upon  some  measures  for  the  improvement  of  their 
circumstances.  The  obvious  remedy  was  a  descent  upon  Ireland, 
aided  by  arms  and  money  from  France,  Spain,  and  Rome. 
The  plan  met  with  the  encouragement  expected  for  it,  from 
the  ministers  of  these  courts ;  but  it  had  scarcely  been  entered 
upon  when  assassination  carried  off  Tyrone.  At  the  time  that 
loss  was  sustained  Moore  was  in  Ireland;  but  though  deprived 
of  his  companion,  Roger  determined  to  proceed  with  the  en- 
terprise. He  had  applied  for  co-operation  to  Owen  0*Neil,  a 
near  relative  of  his  deceased  friend,  and  a  colonel  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Low  Countries.  From  that  officer's  influence  at 
the  court  of  France  many  advantages  were  anticipated,  and 
they  were  ultimately  obtained.  We  shall  presently  have  to 
enlarge  upon  his  exploits  as  a  leader  of  the  cause. 

A  conspiracy  so  long  in  preparation,  and  so  extensive  in  its 
ramifications,  could  not  be  kept  a  profound  secret :  rumours  of 
the  intended  movement  spread  amongst  the  numerous  exiles 
whom  the  tumults  of  former  days,  forfeitures,  and  religious 
disabilities  had  driven  upon  the  Continent.  The  love  of 
country,  the  hope  of  regaining  property,  and  the  passion  of 
revenge,  led  these  men  once  again  in  numbers  to  the  Irish 
coast.  Vane,  the  English  secretary  of  state,  wrote  to  the 
lords  justices  that  a  host  of  Irish  ecclesiastics  had  passed  from 
Spain  and  other  parts  to  England  and  Ireland,  amongst  whom 
were  some  good  old  soldiers,  pretending  to  raise  recruits  for 
the  king  of  Spain,  but  whose  real  purpose,  according  to  the 
whispered  opinions  of  the  friars  in  that  kingdom,  was  to  levy 
another  rebellion. 

The  moment  Roger  Moore  avowed  his  objects,  he  kindled 
the  natural  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  into  a  flame.  Ap- 
pealing emphatically  to  their  feelings,  he  reminded  them  of 
their  past  and  present  sufferings,  and  invited  them  to  inflict 
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punishment  for  the  one,  and  take,  efficient  security  against  the 
continuance  of  the  other.  He  promised  that  their  country 
should  flourish  independently  of  England ;  that  all  the  old 
families  should  again  be  i^grandized ;  and  that  fortune  and 
honour  should  be  the  rewards  of  the  individuals  who  should 
take  part  with  him  in  the  glorious  undertaking.  Promptly 
and  warmly  was  this  bold  invitation  re-echoed  throughout  the 
land,  where  every  hand  was  held  up,  and  every  heart  beat  high 
to  carry  it  forward.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Roger 
Moore  fully  deserved  the  support  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
and  was  excellently  well  qualified  in  many  respects  to  sustain 
with  effect  the  part  which  he  had  undertaken  to  perform.  He 
was  perfectly  sincere ;  moreover,  he  was  cautious  and  deli- 
berate in  his  actions^  penetrating  and  judicious  in  his  views ; 
graceful  in  person,  and  engaging  in  his  manners  and  address. 
He  was  not  only  unquestionably  brave,  but  had  a  high  and 
gallant  bearing,  and  was  gifted  with  a  fervid  imagination,  a 
humane  and  honourable  temper,  and  a  warm  and  most  winning 
eloquence.  Such  a  man  agitating  a  cause  so  dear  to  the  mul- 
titude, roused  their  ardour  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  soon 
became  a  universal  favourite.  His  praises  were  on  every 
tongue,  his  gallantry  the  burden  of  every  song ;  while  his 
name  was  the  battle  cry — which  fair  hands  inscribed  on  the 
military  st^.ndards  of  his  followers — "  For  God,  our  Lady, 
and  Roger  Moore." 

After  he  had  spent  some  months  on  a  personal  canvass  of  the 
principal  sufferers  from  Strafford's  misrule,  the  insurrection 
was  decided  upon.  His  first  associates  were  Maguire,  Lord 
Enniskillen,  more  commonly  called  Lord  Maguire,  and  Mac- 
mahon,  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  old  chieftains  of 
Fermanagh ;  Sir  Phelim  0*Neil,  who  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
earldom  of  Tyrone ;  Hugh,  heir  of  the  plundered  Byrnes  of 
Wicklow  ;  Richard  Plunket,  the  O'Reillys  of  Cavan,  Sir  Con 
Magennis,  Sir  James  Dillon,  and  many  others.  These  gen- 
tlemen began  the  rebellion  of  1641 ;  but  before  a  year  had 
elapsed  they  were  joined  by  another  party,  consisting  of  Anglo- 
Irish  peers,  whose  families  were  ancient,  and  whose  properties 
were  extensive.     Amongst  the  latter  were  the  Lords  Mount- 
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garret,  Mountnorrisy  Roche,  Fingal,  Grormanstowny  Netter- 
ville,  Castlehaven,  Taaffe,  and  others. 

Thus  the  rebellion  of  1641  ran  into  the  war  of  the  Con- 
federatesy  and  both  were  but  natural  consequences  of  the  in- 
justice and  impolicy  of  the  local  government.  For  at  the 
rumour  of  an  insurrection,  Lords  Gormanstown,  Netterville, 
and  a  powerful  party  of  peers,  came  forward  and  desired  to  be 
armed  in  defence  of  the  country.  Their  offer,  coldly  received, 
was  partially  accepted  in  some  instances,  while  in  others  it  was 
positively  declined.  The  peers  and  principal  landowners  were 
thus  forced,  ere  long,  where  the  great  strength  of  the  move- 
ment lay — into  the  ranks  of  the  people. 

Moore's  plans  having  been  maturely  weighed,  it  was  agreed 
that  operations  were  to  commence  with  the  capture  of  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  and  a  simultaneous  rising  throughout  the 
country,  by  which  all  forts  and  strong  places  were  to  be  sud- 
denly seized  together.  Moore  himself  volunteered  to  lead  the 
first  attack,  from  which  Maguire  and  0*Neil  sought  to  absent 
themselves.  It  was  eventually  arranged  that  Maguire  only 
should  join  him  on  that  occasion,  and  that  Sir  Phelim  should 
at  the  same  time  surprise  Londonderry.  But  the  intended 
blow  was  never  struck.  Owen  Conolly,  a  drunken  servant, 
who  had  been  sent  on  some  messages  to  Maguire,  suspected 
treason  and  betrayed  the  plot.  The  peer  and  Macmahon  were 
taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  London,  where  they  were  tried  for 
offences  committed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  before 
which  they  were  antugned,  and  notwithstanding  the  indis- 
putable illegality  of  the  proceeding,  were  hung,  drawn,  and 
quartered  at  Tyburn.  Moore  and  O'Neil  were  more  fortu- 
nate :  they  effected  their  escape,  and  soon  raised  the  country. 

There  is  no  portion  of  Irish  history  upon  which  more  false- 
hood has  been  uttered  than  upon  the  afiairs  of  the  period 
we  have  now  to  glance  at ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  observe 
that  we  can  trace  almost  every  misrepresentation  by  which 
they  have  been  blackened  to  a  religious  cause.  When  the 
civil  rights  of  the  people  and  the  enjoyment  of  property  and 
office  were  made  to  depend  on  the  profession  of  a  particular 
faith,  politics  and  religion  went  hand  in  hand,  both  in  loyalty 
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and  rebellion — while  bigotry  added  her  bitterness  to  the  ran- 
cour of  party  prejudice.  All  the  cotemporary  writers  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  perverted  feelings  which  these  two 
dark  passions  necessarily  engender,  and  there  are  but  few 
authors  at  the  present  day  who  are  not  more  or  less  infected 
by  their  influence;  yet  an  impartial  observer  cannot  fail  to 
perceive,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  justifiable  rebellion,  it  took 
place  in  Ireland  during  the  year  1641,  and  that  religion  was  not 
its  mainspring.  The  misgovemment  of  that  country  moreover 
had  been  much  more  galling  and  extensive  than  any  expe- 
rienced in  England  or  in  Scotland.  In  neither  of  these  had 
the  rights  of  persons  and  property  been  so  shamelessly  vio- 
lated as  they  had  been  in  Ireland ;  and  yet  while  the  language 
of  respect  always,  and  of  admiration  often,  is  fairly  applied  to 
the  successful  leaders  of  the  revolt  against  monarchy  in  the 
sister  country,  abusive  terms  of  contemptuous  censure  are  too 
often  heaped  upon  the  men  in  Ireland,  who  at  the  same  time 
strove  to  free  themselves  from  oppression  in  one  of  its  severest 
forms.  No  one  dares  to  ascribe  the  parliamentary  war  of  the 
commonwealth  exclusively  either  to  the  Protestant  or  Presby- 
terian religion ;  but  there  are  numerous  revilers,  who,  lightly 
touching  or  wholly  suppressing  the  civil  and  political  wrongs 
out  of  which  the  war  of  the  Confederates  arose  in  Ireland,  do 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  all  the  enormities  committed  during 
the  eleven  years  it  lasted  solely  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  speculate  upon  the  extent  to  which 
England  and  Scotland  might  have  tamely  submitted  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  but  for  the  puritanical  spirit  by  which 
their  age  was  animated.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  observed, 
that  the  victory  would  not  have  been  so  soon  or  so  eflectively 
gained,  had  the  men  who  fought  for  it  been  warmed  by  a  less 
ardent  fire  than  is  kindled  by  religious  enthusiasm ;  but  freely 
as  this  is  to  be  admitted,  it  is  also  plain  that  the  soldier  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth  had  other  motives  to  resist  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  put  these  out  of  view 
when  estimating  the  justificatory  circumstances  connected 
with  their  proceedings,  as  it  is  manifestly  a  perversion  of  the 
truth  to  assign  to  the  correi^nding  Irish  struggle  no  other 
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grounds  than  those  furnished  by  the  religious  view  of  the 
question. 

A  false  colour  is  also  given  to  the  transactions  of  this 
period,  by  representing  that  the  conduct  of  the  whole  Roman 
Catholic  population,  as  well  as  of  their  officers  and  soldiers, 
was  uniformly  cruel  and  savage ;  and  by  not  adding  that 
the  ofTenceSy  however  monstrous,  connuitted  by  them,  were 
equalled  if  not  exceeded  by  the  English  and  ihe  Scotch,  by 
the  Protestants  and  the  Puritans.  The  facts  display  a  re- 
volting aggregate  of  indefensible  atrocities  perpetrated  on 
both  sides  without  shame  or  remorse ;  but  the  grateful  in- 
stances in  which  Protestant  authors  record  acts  of  forbear- 
ance and  protection  upon  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  so  numerous  and  touching,*  that  no  unbiassed  reader  can 
read  them,  and  resist  the  belief  that  the  crimes  of  the  period 
were  redeemed  by  the  display  of  not  a  few  glowing  virtues 
amongst  the  native  population. 

Moore  and  0*Neil  were  soon  at  the  head  of  armed  bodies 
in  the  North :  the  former  counted  2,500  men — while  posted 
between  Dundalk  and  Atherdee ;  the  latter,  it  is  said,  gathered 
as  many  as  30,000.     But  these  were  unarmed  and  undisci- 

*  Amongst  these,  particalar  notice  is  due  to  the  preservation  of  Bishop 
Bedell  from  violence,  when  the  whole  county  of  Cavan  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents.  He  was  known  to  be  a  strict  Protestant,  but  being 
a  kindly  and  truly  pious  man,  he  was  called  by  the  common  people  "  the 
good  Protestant."  Such  was  their  sense  of  the  debt  they  owed  to  the 
prelate  who  had  not  been  an  extortioner  or  a  persecutor,  that  his  residence 
was  respected,  and,  by  common  consent,  allowed  to  be  a  sanctuary  to  the 
English  and  Protestants  of  the  district.  He  died  while  the  disturbances 
were  still  raging,  and  the  insurgent  force  attended  his  funeral,  and  paid 
military  honours  to  his  grave.  This  is  not  a  solitary  anecdote.  In  1641, 
Edmund  Burke  had  undertaken  to  convey  Dr.  Maxwell,  the  Protestant 
bishop  of  Kilmore,  together  with  several  clergymen  of  the  estahlishment 
and  other  settlers,  from  the  village  of  Shrule,  in  Mayo,  to  Galway.  But 
the  party  had  barely  crossed  the  bridge  of  Shrule,  when,  according  to  the 
depositions  given  in  Lodge,  a  shot  was  fired  from  behind  the  bushes,  and 
Edmund  Burke  drew  his  sword,  and  the  examinant  riding  back  to  the 
bridge  with  the  bishop's  child,  way  was  made  for  him  by  Walter  Burke. 
Hie  bishop  was  wounded,  and  30  persons  according  to  one,  or  65  accord- 
ing to  another  account,  were  slain.  The  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  no  sooner  heard  of  this  outrage  than  they  hastened  to 
rescue  and  relieve  the  sufferers.  At  their  head  came  Bryan  Kilkenny, 
ffuardian  of  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Ross,  an  aged  man,  wno  brought  the 
bishop's  wife  and  children,  and  many  others,  to  his  monastery,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  for  several  nights. 
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plined — a  tumultuary  mob,  full  of  vain  confidence  in  their  num- 
bers, but  as  a  body  wholly  unimpressed  with  that  stem  deter- 
mination to  die  rather  than  to  submit,  which  alone  could  have 
given  victory  to  such  a  cause.  Moore*s  manifesto  was  a  mo- 
derate and  skilful  production.  He  complained  of  oppression, 
but  acknowledged  that  there  had  been  indulgence  shown  in 
matters  of  religion  ;  he  set  forth  the  fears  which  they  all  had 
reason  to  entertain  of  the  Scotch  '^  landing  with  sword  and 
Bible,"  for  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  he 
insisted  that  designs  were  practised  against  the  Papist  and 
Protestant  bishops  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  proposed  that  the 
king  should  secure  them  both.  *  Still  better  than  his  own 
compositions  and  proceedings  was  the  effect  produced  in  his 
favour  by  the  conduct  of  the  lords  justices. 

These  men,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  devoted  to  the 
party  of  the  commonwealth  in  England.  They  were,  therefore, 
well  disposed  to  thwart  the  measures  of  the  Irish  lords  and 
gentlemen,  who,  if  their  particular  grievances  had  been  ac- 
commodated, would  have  immediately  ranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  government.  After  many  importunities  from 
this  party,  a  parliament  was  summoned ;  but  the  justices  no 
sooner  found  that  there  were  not  a  few  members  resolved  to 
suppress  the  rebellion,  and  also  to  inquire  into  and  correct  the 
misgovemment  out  of  which  the  rebellion  had  sprung,  than 
they  called  for  votes,  authorizing  them  to  levy  forces  and  raise 
money  for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and  having  obtained 
these  in  two  days,  they  put  an  end  to  the  session. 

The  principal  peers  and  landlords,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  seek  in  Ireland  for  the  aid  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  demanded,  sent  a  memorial  to  the  king,  remon- 
strating against  the  misconduct  of  the  lords  justices,  urging 
the  appointment  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde  as  lord  lieutenant, 

*  This  was  not  the  only  document  put  forward  to  justify  the  act  of 
appearing  in  arms  against  the  government.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  exhibited 
a  commission  to  levy  troops,  which  purported  to  bear  the  royal  signature 
and  the  great  seal.  The  authenticity  of  this  instrument  is  disputed  to  this 
day.  Whether  forged  or  genuine,  it  proved  highly  serviceable  to  the  cause 
of  the  insurgents,  bv  leading  to  a  general  bdief  that  the  war  had  been 
undertaken  with  the  king's  lmowlecQ;e  and  approbation. 
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and  the  employment  of  military  rigour  to  quell  violence,  toge- 
ther with  legislative  remedies  to  quiet  just  discontents.  But 
the  two  lordsy  Dillon  and  Taaffe,  who  were  the  bearers  of  this 
document,  were  seized  at  Ware,  and  after  having  been  de- 
prived of  their  papers,  were  kept  in  prison  for  some  months. 
While  the  envoys  of  the  moderate  party  were  thus  intercepted, 
the  emissaries  of  Parsons  and  Borlase  made  their  way  to 
London,  and  denouncing  the  representations  of  the  peers  as 
malignant,  self-interested,  and  unworthy  of  attention,  pro- 
tested that  no  force  levied  in  Ireland,  or  commanded  by  Irish- 
men, was  to  be  trusted ;  that  an  English  army  alone  could 
keep  the  country  in  order ;  and  that  if  sent  over,  as  they  de- 
sired it  might  be,  they  would  undertake  to  cover,  by  confisca- 
tions, the  charges  and  expenses  it  would  occasion.  This 
counsel — for  the  correctness  of  which  Carte  is  our  authority — 
prevailed  ;  and  the  lords  of  the  Pale,  as  they  were  called,  soon 
took  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  Roger  Moore. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hill  of  Crofby,  which  was  attended 
by  Lords  Fingal,  Gormanstown,  Slane,  Dunsany,  Netterville, 
Louth,  and  Trimbleston,  with  1,000  of  the  gentry  i)f  the  county 
of  Meath.  Roger  Moore,  Colonel  Macmahon,  brother  to  the 
chieftain  executed  in  London,  and  other  leaders  of  the  insur- 
gents attended  on  this  occasion.  The  lords  rode  forward  to 
meet  them,  and  asked  why  they  had  entered  the  Pale  in  arms ! 
Moore  replied  that  they  were  armed  in  defence  of  the  king's 
prerogative,  which  had  been  invaded,  and  to  vindicate  liberty 
of  conscience.  Are  these,  inquired  the  lords,  your  genuine 
designs  ? — ^have  you  no  private  ends  of  your  own  ?  Moore  pro- 
tested that  they  had  none  ;  upon  which  the  lords  declared  that 
theirs  were  common  interests,  and  that  they  would  join  ta 
maintain  them.  Thus  began  the  war  of  the  Confederates — 
produced,  it  is  clear,  by  an  insulting  denial  of  justice  to  the 
principal  men  in  the  country. 

Moore'^s  cause  was  strengthened,  but  hicT  personal  influence 
was  diminished,  by  this  accession  of  numbers,  rank,  and  pro- 
perty to  his  ranks.  In  the  new  distribution  of  commands 
which  the  presence  of  so  many  eminent  men  rendered  neces- 
sary, he  ceased  to  be  recognised  as  the  prime  mover  of  the 
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revolt.  Perceiving  his  position  no  longer  as  high  as  his  en-* 
thusiasm  coveted ;  mortified  by  the  clashing  interests  and  per- 
sonal jealousies  which  abounded  in  so  mixed  a  party ;  shocked 
by  the  horrors  which  the  cruelties  on  both  sides  seemed  to 
accumulate  on  his  head  ;  and  chagrined  by  the  slow  progress 
of  the  cause ;  his  health  and  spirits  drooped,  and  he  retired 
in  discontent  to  Flanders.  When  the  supreme  council  was 
afterwards  established  at  Kilkenny,  he  returned;  but  men 
of  mferior  minds  filled  all  the  principal  offices;  his  first 
ardour  never  revived ;  he  fell  ill,  and  soon  after  died  of  disap- 
pointment and  mortification.  His  qualities  and  conduct  have 
been  commended  by  aU  impartial  writers.  He  brought  to  the 
struggle  an  enthusiasm  and  valour  chivalrous  and  humane  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  so  little  hardness  of  character,  as  to  be  defi- 
cient in  fortitude  and  perseverance.  His  was  that  peculiarly 
Irish  temperament,  equally  sanguine  and  sensitive;  prompt  to 
venture  upon  great  undertakings  without  making  due  provi- 
sion for  inevitable  consequences ;  and  prone  to  sudden  deq)air, 
under  the  pressure  of  those  reverses  which  so  often  embarrass 
the  progress  of  a  cause,  without  being  decisive  obstacles  to  its 
ultimate  success. 

There  have  been  not  a  few  angry  disputes  raised  for  the 
sake  of  determining  which  of  the  two  parties  who  were  now 
belligerents,  set  the  example  of  ferocity,  by  which  this  cruel 
struggle  was  so  deeply  stained*  Some  blame  the  Irish,  and 
some  the  English ;  some  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  and  some  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  as  the  first  monsters  who  dealt  in  cold-blooded 
massacre  and  lawless  executions.  But  the  point  is  not  worth 
discussion ;  first,  because  there  is  room  to  doubt  whether  he 
who  begins  a  wrong,  or  he  who  by  retaliating  perpetuates  it, 
is  the  greater  offender  against  humanity ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause in  the  long  run  the  guilt  on  both  sides  became  extreme 
and  indefensible.  The  savage  character  of  the  war  may  be 
said  to  have  been  decided  by  the  proclamation  of  the  lords 
justices  when  Ormonde  took  the  field.  The  orders  then  given 
were  ^^  to  kill  and  destroy  the  rebels,  their  adh^ents,  and  re- 
lievers ;  and  to  bum,  waste,  consume,  and  demolish  all  the 
places,  towns,  and  houses  where  they  had  been  relieved  and 
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harboured  ;  with  all  the  com  and  hay  there ;  and  ako  to  kill 
and  destroy  all  the  men  there  inhabiting,  capable  of  bearing 
arms."  When  we  know  that  these  appalling  directions  were 
acted  upon,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  slaughter  committed  by 
CNeil,  or  of  assassinations  committed  by  the  peasantry.  The 
English  government,  as  the  body  claiming  superior  strength 
and  civilization,  should  have  shown  the  higher  example.  When 
public  massacre  was  sanctioned  by  that  authority,  private 
murders  became  the  expedient  by  which  an  outcast  population, 
made  desperate  by  the  fear  of  extermination,  would  hope  to 
deter  their  tyrants  from  carrying  their  decrees  into  full  effect, 
and  seek  to  obtain  a  guilty  satisfaction  for  the  portion  which 
had  been  put  into  execution. 

Painful  as  it  is  to  dwell  upon  such  scenes,  it  is  necessary  to 
vindicate  our  description  of  them  by  particularizing  a  few, 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  been  selected  from  Protestant 
writers.  When  O'Neil  was  repulsed  from  the  castle  of 
Augher,  he  ordered  all  the  British  Protestants  in  the  three 
adjacent  parishes  to  be  put  to  the  sword.  After  his  defeat  at 
Lisbum  his  followers  murdered  Lord  Caulfield.  They  ex- 
ulted in  goading  gangs  of  prisoners  into  some  large  house,  and 
setting  it  on  fire,  indifferent  to  the  cries  and  the  agonies  of 
their  victims.  One  hundred  and  ninety  British  are  said  to 
have  been  thrown  headlong,  on  one  occasion,  from  the  bridge 
of  Portadown.  On  the  other  side.  Dr.  Borlase,  brother  of  the 
lord  justice,  and  the  apologist  of  his  administration,  quotes 
with  evident  satisfaction,  from  a  letter  of  Sir  W.  Cole,  this 
brutal  item: — "Starved  and  famished,  of  the  vulgar  sort, 
whose  goods  were  seized  by  my  regiment,  7,000."  The  Scotch 
garrison  at  Carrickfergiis,  animated  by  a  deadly  hatred  of  the 
Irish,  and  their  religion,  issued  forth,  according  to  Leland, 
under  the  cover  of  night,  and  marching  into  an  adjoining  dis- 
trict, called  Island  Magee,  and  inhabited  by  a  number  of  poor 
and  unoffending  Irish,  who  had  never  taken  any  part  in 
the  prevailing  disturbances — shed  the  blood  of  30  families* 
The  same  diligent  author,  describing  the  recapture  of  the 
Wicklow  forts  by  Sir  C.  Coote,  says : — "  This  man  vras  em- 
ployed by  the  chief  governors  to  drive  some  of  the  insurgents-. 
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of  Leinster  from  the  castle  of  Wicklow,  which  they  had  in- 
vested. He  executed  his  mission,  repelled  the  Irish  to  their 
mountains,  and  in  revenge  of  their  depredations,  committed 
such  unprovoked)  such  ruthless  and  indiscriminate  carnage  in 
the  town,  as  rivalled  the  utmost  extravagance  of  the  northerns. 
This  wanton  cruelty,  instead  of  terrifying,  served  to  exasperate 
the  rebels,  and  to  provoke  them  to  severe  retaliation." 

An  endless  variety  of  similar  passages  occur  in  the  different 
authors  who  have  related  or  discussed  the  affitirs  of  this  un- 
happy era.  Their  computations  of  the  number  of  persons 
killed  during  it,  are  to  the  full  as  exaggerated  as  any  of  the 
conflicting  statements  respecting  the  excesses  themselves  by 
which  we  are  confused.  Upon  this  subject,  the  authority  of 
Sir  W.  Petty,  a  writer  by  no  means  partial  to  the  Irish,  seems 
to  be  the  safest  to  rely  upon.  He  says,  that  in  11  years, 
from  1641  to  1652,  above  500,000  of  the  Irish  perished 
by  the  sword,  plague,  famine,  and  hardship,  and  that  in  the 
same  space  of  time  112,000  English  were  destroyed  in  the 
same  manner :  according  to  this  account,  therefore,  five  times 
as  many  Irish  as  English  perished  in  the  rebellion  of  1641. 

One  point  at  least  seems  to  be  generally  admitted.  When  the 
lords  of  the  Pale  entered  into  the  fight,  the  rules  of  honourable 
war  were  restored  to  a  great  extent.  Battles  were  fairly  fought 
afield ;  and  on  their  side,  at  least,  towns  were  no  longer  plun- 
dered, and  butcheries  ceased.  Their  first  leader  was  Richard 
Butler,  third  Viscount  Mountgarret,  a  cadet  of  the  house  of 
Ormonde,  who  had  married  the  earl  of  Tyrone's  daughter. 
He  sat  in  the  parliaments  of  1613,  1615,  and  1634.  Upon 
surrendering  to  James  I.  the  special  livery  of  his  estates,  he 
obtained  a  confirmation*   of  them   in  consideration  of  his 

*  The  date  was  January,  1619,  and  the  instrument  provided  for  the 
creation  of  the  several  manors  of  Bealaragged  (Ballyragget),  alias  Donagh- 
more,  Cowlechill,  Kenlis,  Ballin,  otherwise  Balleyen,  Urlingford,  and 
Mountgarret,  with  power  to  hold  courts ;  to  impark  2,000  acres,  witii  free 
warren,  and  chace ;  liberty  of  tanning  leather ;  and  to  hold  a  Thursday 
market  and  two  fairs  on  the  feasts  of  St.  Barnabas  and  Bartholomew,  and 
the  day  after  each  at  Ballvragget.  Also,  9  January,  1621,  he  had  a  fur- 
ther confirmation  thereof  dv  two  patents ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  commis- 
sion of  grace,  K.  Charles  I.,  for  the  fine  of  £270,  Februanr  9,  1638,  re- 
leased to  him  all  his  lands  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Wexford,  con- 
firming the  aforesaid  privileges. — Lodge's Peeraffe,byArchdaU,  vol.  iv.p.  52. 
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fiuthftil  and  acceptable  services.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  r&n 
bellion  he  was  associated^  on  account  of  his  years  and  expe* 
riencCy  as  joint  commissioner  with  Lord  Ormonde  for  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  so  little  disposed  to  take  the 
course  which  he  afterwards  adopted,  that  he  offered  to  raise 
and  arm  1,000  men  at  his  own  expense,  and  march  at  their 
head  against  the  insurgents.  When  at  last  the  mistrustful 
policy  of  the  government  drove  him  into  their  ranks,  he  vin- 
dicated himself  to  Lord  Ormonde,  desiring  him  to  acquaint 
the  lords  justices  with  his  remonstrance,  in  order  that,  by  a 
fair  redress  of  the  grievances  which  had  brought  the  country 
into  a  state  of  general  conunotion,  they  might  prevent  the 
fearful  calamities  otherwise  sure  to  occur.  *'*'  It  is  not  my  case 
idone,**"  he  emphatically  observes,  ^^  but  the  case  of  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and  it  hath  been  a  principal  observation  of  the  best 
historians,  that  a  whole  nation,  how  contemptible  soever, 
should  not  be  so  incensed  by  any  prince  or  state,  how  powerful 
soever,  as  to  be  driven  to  take  desperate  courses." 

Following  up  this  letter  with  a  public  proclamation,  justifi* 
catory  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  commanding  his  followers 
to  respect  life  and  property,  he  advanced  upon  Kilkenny  with 
a  long  train  of  connections  and  gentlemen,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  towns  of  Callan,  Gowran,  Waterford,  Carrick 
on  Suir,  Dungarvan,  Clonmel,  and  Fethard.  This  was  the 
work  of  a  week ;  and  so  orderly  was  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed,  that  rebellion,  in  his  hands,  seemed  to  be  de* 
prived  of  its  usual  horrors.  Only  one  act  of  impropriety  is  here 
charged  against  the  party :  nine  Englishmen  were  locked  up 
at  Fethard,  where  their  property  also  was  seized,  but  restored 
the  next  day  by  Lord  Dunboyne,  who  set  the  prisoners  at 
liberty.  Advancing  into  the  county  of  Cork,  Mountgarret 
besieged  the  castle  of  Knockordane,  which  capitulated  quickly. 
The  whole  of  Munster  now  seemed  destined  to  fall  into  the 
bands  of  the  Confederates,  when,  fortunately  for  the  English 
interest,  Roche,  Lord  Fermoy,  a  nobleman  of  considerable 
possessions,  became  jealous  of  Mountgarret'^s  power,  and  in- 
sisted upon  being  recognised  as  commander-in-chief  in  his  own 
county.     The  dissensions  thus  created  put  a  stop  to  active 

VOL.  n.  D 
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operations,  and  gave  the  lord  president,  Sir  W.  St.  Leger, 
time  to  concert  measures  with  the  Boyles  and  others,  and  to 
put  the  province  into  a  state  of  defence. 

While  the  military  energies  of  the  Confederates  received 
this  check  in  the  South,  their  aUies  in  the  North  had  proved 
unequal  to  the  task  of  retaining  their  first  advantages.  Charle- 
mont  Castle,  Dungannon  Fort,  Mountjoy  Castle,  Tanderagee, 
Newry,  and  Lurgan,  had  been  succcessfully  occupied;  but 
0*Neil  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  from  Drogheda,  after  a 
long  siege,  in  which  he  gave  no  proof  of  talent  as  an  officer, 
and  his  forces  displayed  no  vigour  worthy  of  their  numbers, 
or  the  service  on  which  they  were  engaged.  Ormonde  by  de- 
grees came  more  effectively  into  the  field.  Though  not  the 
last,  he  was  still  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  old  settlers ;  and  by 
his  eminent  position  and  personal  character,  drew  around  him 
an  influence  which,  in  a  manner,  constituted  him  one  of  the 
governing  powers  of  the  period  in  which  he  flourished.  Thus, 
again,  we  find  the  history  of  the  whole  country  centering  in 
the  biography  of  an  Anglo-Irish  peer. 

Ormonde  at  first  found  it  difficult  to  act  as  he  desired.  He 
was  at  variance  with  the  lords  justices,  who  sought  to  im- 
prove the  interests  of  the  English  parliament,  while  his  only 
object  was  the  king's  service.  His  commission  as  commander- 
in-chief,  held  directly  from  the  king,  rendered  him  independent 
of  their  authority  when  in  the  field,  but  he  could  only  un- 
dertake expeditions  pursuant  to  their  instructions,  and  could 
derive  from  them  alone  the  men  and  the  money  necessary  to 
prosecute  them  with  effect.  The  gallant  army  of  8,000  men 
and  1,000  horse,  which  Strafford  marched  upon  Carrickfergus 
before  he  left  Ireland,  had  ceased  to  exist.  When  the  war 
began,  the  government  force  was  under  1,000  horse  and  3,000 
foot.  There  were  arms,  however,  in  the  castle  of  Dublin  for 
10,000  men.  But  there  was  no  money  to  pay  that  number,  if 
levied,  nor  were  the  lords  justices  willing  that  the  levy  should 
be  attempted.  Ormonde*s  abilities  as  a  general  were  not 
considerable,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  test  them  by  the 
dilatory  and  unsatisfactory  achievements  of  this  period.  He 
was  not  a  free  agent.      He  scattered  two  disorderly  ma- 
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rauding  armies  at  Naas  and  Kilsalagan  Castle,  and  then 
proceeded  to  execute,  "  upon  moderate  terms,""  the  procla- 
mation of  the  lords  justices  against  the  villages  which  were 
known  to  have  been  in  concert  with  the  insurgents.  It  was 
while  he  was  engaged  on  this  ignoble  service  that  (yNeil 
raised  the  s^^iege  of  Drogheda.  Ormonde  proposed  to  pursue 
the  retreating  foe,  but  the  lords  justices  forbad  him  to  cross 
the  Boyne.  He  returned  therefore  to  Dublin ;  and  the  insur- 
gents, also  retracing  their  steps,  resumed  their  positions  at 
Drogheda,  Atherdee,  and  Dundalk. 

While  the  lords  justices  were  indulging  their  favourite  policy 
of  sending  out  strong  detachments  under  Ormonde,  Coote,  and 
other  officers,  to  waste  and  bum  the  lands  and  tenements  of  the 
persons  who  were  absent  from  their  homes  in  arms,  the  Con- 
federates advanced  from  Kilkenny  under  Lord  Mountgarret. 
They  mustered  8,000  infantry,  and  several  troops  of  horse. 
Ormonde  came  in  contact  with  this  force  at  Kilrush,  near 
Athy.  According  to  Carte,  his  army,  consisting  of  the  volun- 
teers under  Lord  Brabazon,  together  with  the  divisions  of  Sir 
C.  Coote,  Su-  T,  Lucas,  Sir  H.  Willoughby,  and  Sir  C.  Gren- 
ville,  did  not  exceed  3,000  men.  But  notwithstanding  this 
remarkable  disparity  of  strength,  he  won  an  easy  victory.  The 
troops  of  the  Confederates  are  described  as  giving  way  without 
a  blow,  and  rushing  from  the  ground  in  such  tumultuous  con- 
fusion, that  700  of  them  were  slain,  while  Ormonde  only  lost 
20  men.  In  the  published  account  of  the  rout  sent  by  the 
lords  justices  to  the  English  parliament,  the  earl  is  introduced 
as  *'  ordering  the  battle,  and  manner  of  fight  in  all  parts  of  it, 
and  doing  it  with  very  great  judgment,  laying  hold  quickly  and 
seasonably  on  all  opportunities  of  advantage  that  could  be 
gained,  and  sparing  not  resolutely  to  expose  his  own  person  to 
hazard,  equally  with  any  other  commander."" 

At  Kilrush,  Mountgarret  was  taught  how  feeble  undisci- 
plined numbers  are  sure  to  prove  when  opposed  to  regular 
troops.  Roger  Moore,  who  led  a  body  on  the  occasion,  was 
deeply  mortified  at  the  result,  and  read  in  it  the  doom  of  his 
party.  The  affair  illustrates,  by  a  strong  example,  one  main 
cause  of  that  remarkable  want  of  success  by  which  Irish 
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insurrections  and  revolts,  however  cruelly  provoked  or  hope- 
fully begun,  have  invariably  been  attended.  The  people  of 
a  country  may  rise  great  in  numbers,  individually  brave,  and 
powerfully  excited ;  but  if  they  are  unaccustomed  to  the  use 
of  arins  and  military  exercises,  they  cannot  possibly  defeat  a 
trained  army,  efficiently  equipped,  and  commanded  by  officers 
who  understand  the  art  of  war. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  new  power  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  midst  of  the  Confederates,  and  inspired-  their 
drooping  ranks  with  new  hope  and  reanimated  courage.  In 
the  month  of  May,  1642,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  held  a  synod  at  Kilkenny,  in  which,  after  de- 
claring the  war  just  and  lawful,*  they  called  upon  the  clergy, 
nobility,  cities,  and  principal  towns,  to  choose  provincial  coun- 
cils ;  and  one  supreme  council,  in  order  to  give  authority  and 

*  The  first  of  the  acts  orduned  and  concluded  b^  this  congregation 
may  be  taken  as  the  manifesto  of  the  Iiish  people,  civil  and  reliffious  :  it 
was  thus  expressed : — "  Whereas  the  war  which  now  in  Ireland  the 
Catholics  do  maintain  against  sectaries,  and  chiefly  against  Puritans ; 
for  the  defence  of  religion,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prerogative  and 
royal  rights  of  our  gracious  King  Charles ;  for  our  gracious  queen,  so 
unworthily  abused  by  the  Puritans ;  for  the  honour,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
their  royal  issue ;  for  to  avert  and  refrain  the  injuries  done  unto  them  for 
the  conversion  of  the  just,  and  lawful  safeguard,  liberties  and  rights  of 
Ireland ;  and  lastly,  for  the  defence  of  their  own  lives,  fortunes,  lands, 
and  possessions ;  whereas  this  war  is  by  the  Catholics  undertaken  for 
the  aforesaid  causes  against  unlawful  usurpers,  oppressors,  and  their 
enemies,  chiefly  Puritans,  and  that  hereof  we  are  informed,  as  well  by 
divers  and  true  remonstrances  of  divers  provinces,  coimties,  and  noble- 
men, as  also  by  the  unanimous  consent  and  affreement  of  almost  the  whole 
kingdom  in  this  war  and  union.  We  therefore  declare  that  war,  openly 
Catholic,  to  be  lawful  and  just ;  in  which  war,  if  some  of  the  CathoHcs  be 
found  to  proceed  out  of  some  particular  and  unjust  title,  covetousness, 
cruelty,  revenge,  or  hatred,  or  any  such  unlawful  private  intentions,  we 
declare  them  therein  grievously  to  sin,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be 
punished  and  refrained  with  ecclesiastical  censures,  if,  advised  thereof, 
they  do  not  amend,"  &c.  The  council  of  Kilkenny  echoed  the  decla- 
ration of  the  bishops  in  all  its  principal  points,  adopting  the  common  law 
of  England,  so  far  as  it  was  not  repugnant  to  their  religion,  or  to  the 
liberties  of  Ireland  ;  upholding  the  authority  of  Charles,  but  not  that  of 
his  Irish  government ;  repudiating  all  distinctions  between  new  and  old 
Irish,  and  between  British  and  Irish  Catholics ;  agreeing  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — but  rejecting  a  clause  in  which  it 
was  proposed  that  every  confederate  should  bmd  himself  by  an  oath  not 
to  consent  to  any  peace  until  the  church  of  Rome  was  restored  to  the  ple- 
nitude of  its  former  powers.  Instead  of  this  extreme  condition,  they  had 
the  good  sense  to  stipulate  simply  for  freedom  of  worship. 
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effect  to  the  proceedings  already  conimenced,  and  a  form  of 
government  to  their  party  in  the  country.  This  invitation 
having  been  promptly  answered,  the  council  sat,  and  de- 
clared Lord  Mountgarret  president.*  In  the  month  of 
May,  Colonel  Owen  O'Neil,  a  general  experienced  in  courts 
and  skilled  in  war,  reached  the  shores  of  Donegal  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  100  officers ;  two  ships  soon  after  landed  a 
quantity  of  military  stores  at  Wexford ;  a  ship  of  war  and 
two  frigates  brought  over  Colonel  Thomas  Preston,  a  train  of 
artillery,  a  company  of  engineers,  and  500  officers.  Ere  long. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  sent  over  12  other  vessels,  with  further 
stores  and  soldiers ;  and  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  the  struggling 
rebellion  was  destined  to  become  a  revolution.  The  supreme 
council  selected  the  respective  commands  of  the  generals  in 
chief :  Owen  O'Neil  was  appointed  to  Ulster ;  Preston  to 
Leinster;  Garret  Barry  to  Munster;  and  John  Burke  to 
Connaught.  The  last  province  was  intended  for  Lord  Clan- 
rickarde,  but  he  refused  to  join  the  party.  His  place  was,  ere 
long,  well  supplied  by  the  earl  of  Castlehaven.-f 

Colonel  O'Neil  began  his  career  with  the  spirit  of  an  accom- 
plished soldier.  Upon  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ulster 
gentry  in  arms,  he  declared  his  horror  of  the  robberies  and 

•  Cox  gives  the  names  of  the  supreme  council  as  follows : — 

Leinster:  Archbishop  of  Dubhn,  Viscount  Gormanstown,  Viscount 
Moimtgarret,  Nicholas  Plunket,  Richard  Baling,  James  Cusack. 

Connaught :  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Viscount  Mayo,  bishop  of  Clonfert, 
Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  Patrick  Darcy,  Jeofry  Brown. 

Munster:  Viscount  Roch,  Sir  Darnel  O'Brien,  Edmond  Fitzmorris, 
Doctor  Fennell,  Robert  Sambart,  Geo.  Comyn. 

Ulster :  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  bishop  of  Down,  Philip  O'Reyley,  Col. 
Macmahon,  Ever  Magennes,  Torlogh  O'Neal. 

t  The  case  of  this  nobleman  furnishes  another  striking  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  royalists  were  made  rebels  by  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
lords  justices.  Castlehaven  was  an  English  as  well  as  an  Irish  peer.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  he  tendered  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment— which  were  refused.  He  then  apphed  for  a  passport  to  England, 
which  was  also  refused.  He  next  received  an  order  to  leave  Dublin, 
which  he  obeyed  by  retiring  to  his  estates  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
There  the  Anglo-Insh  driven  from  their  settlements  foimd  an  asylum, 
and  Ormonde  and  his  officers  hospitable  entertainment  after  the  battle  of 
Kilrush.  The  lords  in  arms  soon  after  applied  to  him  to  act  as  a  media- 
tor in  their  behalf  with  the  government,  and  he  transmitted  their  remon- 
strances to  the  lords  justices,  who  returned  him  by  way  of  answer  a  sharp 
rebuke  upon  the  impropriety  of  corresponding  with  rebelp.  This  led  him 
to  renew  nis  application  for  leave  to  return  to  England,  which  was  again 
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murders  with  which  the  war  had  been  conducted  in  the  North, 
and  burned  the  dweUings  of  a  band  of  villains  at  Kenard» 
who  had  made  themselves  infamous  by  their  outrages.  As  a 
minute  description  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  war  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  outlines,  we  can  only  relate, 
in  a  general  way,  that  O'Neil  was  feebly  opposed  by  Colonel 
Munroe,  an  able  officer,  commanding  a  parliamentary  force  of 
10,000  Scotchmen  at  Carrickfergus,  but  bent  upon  aiding  the 
policy  of  the  lords  justices,  and  therefore  less  disposed  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  than  to  defeat  any  movement  by  which 
the  king's  cause  could  be  benefited. 

Ormonde  fell  ill  in  1643,  and  feeling  his  life  in  danger,  be- 
thought him  of  seeking  compensation  from  the  king  for  the 
sufferings  and  losses  he  had  borne  in  the  royal  cause.  Carte 
prints  his  letter  written  upon  this  occasion.  In  it  he  de- 
scribes his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  goes  so  far  as  to 
put  in  a  direct  claim  for  a  share  of  the  forfeitures  which  this  re- 
bellion, like  all  others,  was  expected  to  produce.  This  undigni- 
fied act  reminds  us  of  the  old  characteristics  of  a  family  always 
attentive  to  its  worldly  interests,  and  sure  to  provide  for  an 
extension  of  its  property  by  making  out  a  good  case  at  court. 
The  conmiunication  becomes  peculiarly  significant  when  the 
juncture  at  which  it  was  produced  is  considered.  The  lords 
justices  were  now  seeking  to  quiet  the  clamours  of  their 
officers  for  money,  and  to  console  them  under  the  severe  pri- 
vations they  were  enduring,  by  sending  round  a  book  and  ob- 
taining subscriptions  to  an  agreement,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that,  in  lieu  of  pay  and  arrears,  the  army  should  take 
portions  of  the  rebels'  lands  when  declared  to  be  subdued. 
The  marquis  condescended  to  enter  into  competition  with  these 

denied.  Legal  proceedings  were  next  brought  against  him :  they  began 
with  a  charge  of  horse-st^ding  against  one  of  his  servants,  and  rose  into 
an  impeachment  of  high  treason  against  himself.  As  soon  as  he  found 
himself  accused,  he  hastened  to  vindicate  his  innocence  in  Dublin,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison.  His  brother,  Colonel  Touchett,  who  was  in  England, 
demanded  of  the  king  that  he  should  be  tried  by  his  peers;  the  king  re- 
ferred the  demand  to  the  parliament,  and  the  parliament  refused  to  act 
without  the  king's  directions.  After  suffering  an  imprisonment  of  twenty 
weeks,  he  effect^  his  escape,  and  fled  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  Confederates. 
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buccaneers,  telling  the  king  that  his  estate  *'  was  rent  ahd  torn 
from  him  by  the  fury  of  the  rebellion,  and  nothing  left  to  sup* 
port  him  and  his  children ;  that  if  his  majesty  did  not  in  his 
abundant  goodness  think  of  some  course  how  his  many  and 
great  debts  (a  great  part  of  which  had  been  contracted  in  his 
service)  might  be  satisfied,  his  house  and  property  must  of 
necessity  sink  under  thehr  weight  and  the  interest  growing 
upon  them,  which  would  in  a  short  time  exceed  the  debts.''"  As 
a  help  towards  their  payment,  or  at  least,  as  a  means  to  pre* 
vent  their  increasing,  he  besought  his  majesty  to  grant  him^ 
or  if  he  died  of  that  sickness,  his  son,  Lord  Thurles,  so  much 
of  the  tenements  and  hereditaments  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Kilkenny,  as  should  accrue  by  forfeiture  and  owed  rent  or 
service  to  him  or  his  wife.  These,  he  adroitly  adds>  were  con- 
ceived to  be  in  the  king's  free  disposal,  and  not  within  the 
intent  of  the  late  acts  in  England,  which  seemed  to  compre- 
hend only  lands  to  be  admeasured,  and  not  houses. 

Renewed  health  restored  Ormonde  to  a  better  tone  of  mind, 
and  prompted  him  to  more  creditable  services.  He  was  now 
a  marquis^  and  receiving  a  new  commission  as  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army,  was  authorized  to  treat  with  the  Confe- 
derates, and  yield  them  such  terms  as  he  deemdd  advisable. 
Unfortunately  for  the  country,  he  was  not  liberal  enough  in 
the  matter  of  religion  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis^ 
while  he  was  so  far  honest  as  not  to  makd  a  positive  promise 
of  conditions  which  he  did  not  mean  to  observe.  The  king, 
whose  danger  in  fingland  was  becoming  more  and  more  critical, 
importuned  him  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  July,  1643, 
to  adjust  his  differences  with  the  Confederates ;  but  he  pur- 
posely avoided  a  cessation  of  aruis^  The  Catholic  lords  wei^e 
willing  to  accept-  his  offers ;  not  so,  however,  the  native  Iririi 
headed  by  Colonel  O'Neil,  who,  while  the  former  body  sus- 
pended operations  to  treat,  pushed  on  hostilities  with  un- 
abated vigour.  It  was  owing  to  these  different  causes  that 
Ormonde  8  first  commission  was  not  acted  upon — ^another 
commission  being  sent  over,  the  Confederates  met  him 
again,  and  terms  berog  agreed  upon  and  published,  the  piurty 
undertook  to  raise  10,000  men  for  the  king,  and  to  pay  him 
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jPSO,000  by  instalmeiitB  during  the  course  of  the  year.  A 
cessation  of  arms  for  the  same  period  was  then  proclaimed. 

After  this  arrangement  had  at  last  been  come  to,  another 
advantage  was  gained  for  the  king's  cause,  from  which  much 
was  at  first  expected,  though  nothing  was  ultimately  deriyed* 
The  earl  of  Leicester,  who,  residing  in  England,  had  been  lord 
lieutenant  aU  this  time,  was  induced  to  resign  in  1644,  and 
the  marquis  of  Ormonde  was  immediately  sworn  into  his 
office.  Borlase  and  Tichboume,  the  successor  of  Parsons, 
now  ceased  to  rule ;  the  friends  of  Charles  had  the  govern* 
ment  wholly  in  their  own  hands;  and  the  horizon,  for  a 
moment,  seemed  to  grow  bright  before  them,  but  it  was  soon 
overclouded. 

Amongst  the  more  eminent  royalist  officers  who  had  hi* 
therto  served  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  was  O'^Brien,  Lord 
Inchiquin,  vice-president  of  Munster,  who  gained  the  battle 
of  Liscarrol  in  1643.  Availing  himself  of  the  cessation  of 
arms  to  visit  England  and  seek  pr6motion,  this  nobleman 
paid  his  respects  to  the  king  in  person,  and  claimed  to  be  ^- 
pointed  lord  president  of  his  province.  But  the  place,  as  usual, 
had  been  promised  to  an  Englishman,  and  was  now  given  to 
the  earl  of  Portland.  Inchiquin,  though  an  Irishman,  was  a 
Protestant.  Irritated  by  this  disappointment,  he  turned  to 
the  parliamentarians,  and,  finding  them  willing  to  gratify  his 
amUtiop,  resolved  to  espouse  their  interests.  He  had  signed 
the  minute  by  which  the  privy  council  had  called  upon  Or- 
monde to  enter  upon  a  cessation  of  arms,  but  he  now  de- 
nounced and  broke  the  agreement.  Boyle,  Lord  Broghill, 
joined  him  in  this  step ;  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that 
the  royalists  had  sustained  a  severe  loss.  Raising  12,000  men, 
they  drove  the  Roman  Catholic  magistrates  and  inhabitants  out 
of  Cork,  Youghal  and  Kinsale.  Inchiquin,  during  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  year,  reduced  Rostellan,  Castlemartyr,  Barry- 
more,  Imokilly,  Dromana,  Cahir,  Fethard,  and  Cashel.  This 
last  place  he  carried  by  storm,  and  with  a  fury  so  savage  as  to 
batter  the  venerable  cathedral  into  a  ruin,  and  slay  twenty 
priests  on  its  altars.  By  far  the  most  important  of  his 
achievements  was  the  subsequent  defeat  of  Lord  Taaife,  at 
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Knocknoness,  near  Mallow,  where  3,000  Confederates  were 
killed. 

The  confusion  of  affiiirs  was  now  extreme.  The  king,  looking 
upon  Ireland  as  his  last  resource,  and  convinced  that  the  leading 
Confederates  were  sincerely  attached  to  his  cause,  instructed 
Ormonde  to  perfect  the  treaty  contemplated  by  the  cessation  of 
arms.  But  terms  with  the  Papists  were  deemed  wickedness  by 
the  English  parliament,  and  not  desired  by  Onnonde;  while  the 
Pope  prepared  to  dispatch  the  nuncio  Rinuccini  to  insist,  in 
the  event  of  their  being  concluded,  upon  suitable  provisions 
for  the  church  of  which  he  was  the  head,  Rinuccini  was 
furnished  with  a  sum  of  .sPl  2,000,  half  of  which  was  expended 
in  arms  and  stores,  and  half  placed  in  the  hands  of  Grenend 
O'Neil.  Henceforward  we  are  to  consider  the  Confederat'es 
as  a  divided  body.  O'Neil  commanded  the  high  church  party 
amongst  them ;  and  being  well  supplied  with  money,  stores 
and  arms,  kept  the  field  with  credit,  ultimately  gaining  one  of 
the  few  battles  fought  during  the  course  of  the  war,  in  which 
large  forces  were  fairly  opposed,  in  which  the  courage  displayed 
on  both  sides  was  honourable,  and  military  talents  of  a  high 
order  were  displayed  by  the  commanding  officers.  This  was 
the  battle  of  Benburb,  which,  however,  was  not  fought  until 
the  year  1645.  The  place  is  six  miles  from  Armagh,  and 
memorable  in  Irish  history  as  the  scene  of  other  bloody  ac- 
tions. On  this  occasion,  Lord  Montgomery,  21  officers,  and 
180  men,  were  made  prisoners,  while  3,248  of  Munroe's 
army  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  besides  many  slain  on  their 
retreat  next  day. 

Thus  there  came  eventuaUy  to  be  four  distinct  parties  to  the 
contest,  each  animated  by  strong  opinions  supported  by  an 
armed  force.  There  was  the  king's  party,  represented  by 
the  Lords  Ormonde  and  Clanrickarde.  There  was  the 
party  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  represented  by  the  Lords  Mount- 
garret,  Castlehaven,  and  otheris  whose  names  have  already 
been  incidentally  mentioned.  There  was  the  party  of  the 
native  Irish,  led  by  Generals  O'Neil  and  Preston,  under 
the  immediate  councils  of  the  nuncio  Rinuccini  ;  and 
there  was  the  party  of  the  English  parliament,  represented 
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by  Generals  Munroe  and  Coote,  under  the  direction  of 
the  lords  jifstices.  This  classification  enables  us  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  the  shades  of  opinion  by  which  the  four 
bodies  were  respectively  actuated.  Religion  evidently  kept 
three  of  them  apart,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  united. 
Ormonde  was  devoted  to  the  king  and  the  Protestant  church ; 
the  Anglo-Irish  were  also  attached  to  the  king,  but  in  arms  to 
secure  their  rights  under  Magna  Charta,  as  well  in  the  matter 
of  property  as  of  religion ;  the  native  Irish  stood  in  the  same 
category,  and  therefore  co-operated  with  the  Anglo-Irish, 
though  they  are  at  times  found  counteracting  their  proceed* 
ings,  because  more  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  thus  less  willing  t^an  their  allies  to  confide  in  the 
amicable  professions  of  the  English  court.  The  lords  justices 
and  the  armies  under  Munroe  and  Coote  sustained  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  commonwealth  in  politics,  and  of  the  Puritans  in 
religion.  If  Charles  therefore  could  have  accommodated  mat- 
ters between  his  Protestant  and  his  Catholic  subjects  in  Ire- 
land, the  whole  country  would  have  been  banded  on  his  side ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  some  Scotch  settlers  and  official 
intruders,  the  Puritans  cannot  be  said  to  have  possessed 
indigenous  strength  or  influence. 

The  year  1644  had  been  wasted  in  a  variety  of  missions  and 
negociations,  which,  extending  without  effect  from  England 
to  Paris,  Rome  and  Madrid,  left  Ormonde's  government  en- 
vironed by  difficulties  much  more  formidable  than  he  was 
able  to  subdue  or  control.  It  was  now  clear  that  he  was 
unequal  to  his  position — a  man  of  respectable  but  not  of 
superior  talent,  who  took  a  fair  but  not  an  enlightened 
view  of  Irish  politics.  Had  the  Confederates  been  the  only 
discontented  men  in  arms,  he  mi^t  have  restored  peace, 
for  their  moderation  was  equal  to  his  own.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  season  of  temperate  remedies,  temporary  expe* 
dients,  or  partial  compromises.  Opposite  extremes  were  ex* 
travagantly  pursued  by  two  parties  inp  the  rears  of  the  Irish 
loyalists  and  the  confederated  Cathdics.  These  were  the 
puritan  parliamentarians  and  the  sustainers  of  the  Pope's 
suprenmcy ;    and  nothing  short  of  a  genius  of  the  highest 
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order — capacity  to  invent,  and  courage  to  execute  original 
measures  of  commanding  force — could  suffice  to  tranquillize  the 
raging  elements  of  a  storm  which  was  as  new  as  it  was  violent. 
The  marquis  of  Ormonde  did  not  possess  these  eminent  qua- 
lities ;  and  ere  long,  worn  out  by  a  labour  which  he  felt  to  be 
impotent,  he  sought  to  rid  himself  of  the  power  he  had  so 
long  been  struggling  to  acquire,  and  was  unable  to  maintain 
with  satisfaction  to  himself  or  with  benefit  to  his  country  or 
his  sovereign.  Imminent  and  daily  increasing  as  were  the 
dangers  by  which  he  was  threatened,  he  added  not  a  little  to 
their  perplexity  and  intenseness.  He  belonged  to  that  fair 
spoken  but  reserved  class  of  politicians,  who,  although  they 
deem  it  wrong  to  mislead  either  their  followers  or  their  oppo- 
nents, are  not  unwilling  to  derive  a  political  advantage,  by 
allowing  either  of  those  parties  to  deceive  themselves.  Before 
a  suitable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  taking  any  decided 
steps,  he  found  the  discontent  produced  by  his  own  reserve 
immeasurably  aggravated  by  the  unscrupulous  dissimulation 
of  his  sovereign.  Charles  had  commenced  bis  reign  by  break- 
ing fkith  with  the  Irish,  and,  as  if  determined  to  end  it  in 
the  same  spirit,  he  now  resorted  to  a  flagitious  piece  of  deceit. 
When  all  his  hopes  of  accommodating  matters  in  England 
had  failed,  he  determined,  as  a  last  desperate  resource,  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Had  he 
taken  that  resolution  at  an  earlier  period,  he  might  have  saved 
his  life  and  the  monarchy.  Even  now  the  chances  of  success 
to  which  it  opened  his  longing  eyes  were  destroyed  by  the 
unsurpassable  duplicity  with  which  he  acted, — a  duplicity  the 
less  excusable,  because  the  conditions  required  of  him  were 
both  moderate  and  just. 

The  respective  pretensions  of  the  Protestants  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  formally  laid  before  him  when  the 
cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  to.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  no 
room  for  a  controversy  respecting  the  real  points  at  issue 
between  the  contending  parties.  The  Catholics  demanded 
that  they  should  be  free  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  the  penal  laws  should  be  repealed; 
that  the  Irish  parliament  should  be  free  ;  and  again,  as  a  ne- 
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cesdary  consequence,  that  Poyning^s  law  should  be  suspended 
during  its  sessions ;  that  there  should  be  proper  seminaries 
established  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  law- 
yers ;  that  there  should  be  an  act  of  general  pardon  and 
oblivion,  coupled  with  a  reversion  of  all  attainders  issued 
against  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  ;  that  no  person 
should  sit  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  who  had  not  an  estate 
and  residence  in  Ireland;  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
should  be  independent  of  the  parliament  of  England ;  that  no 
person  should  retain  the  office  of  chief  governor  for  a  longer 
term  than  three  years,  and  that  no  chief  governor  should  be 
permitted  to  acquire  new  lands  during  his  term  of  office ;  that 
parliament  should  inquire  into  all  breaches  of  contract  and 
all  acts  of  inhumanity  committed  upon  both  sides  during  the 
war;  and  that  all  persons  guilty  of  either  of  these  crimes 
should  be  excluded  from  the  proposed  act  of  pardon  and  obli- 
vion, and  be  punished  in  due  course  of  law. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Protestants  demanded  that  all  penal 
statutes  should  be  enforced  against  recusants;  that  all  Ca- 
tholics should  be  immediately  disarmed ;  that  all  offences 
committed  by  recusants  should  be  strictly  punished  according 
to  the  statutes ;  that  all  estates  forfeited  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Parsons  should  be  vested  in  the  crown ;  and  that 
after  the  claimants  upon  them  had  been  satisfied  under  the 
recent  acts  of  the  English  parliament,  the  residue  should  be 
distributed  amongst  British  planters.* 

It  is  superfluous  to  remark  of  these  two  schemes  for  the 
settlement  of  Ireland,  that  the  one  was  dictated  by  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  the  other  by  the  spirit  of  tyranny ;  that  upon 
the  side  of  the  Catholics,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, not  in  point  of  numbers  only,  but  in  point  of  property 
also,  a  moderation  was  displayed  proportioned  to  their  strength; 

*  Even  in  Cox  we  find  a  confession  of  the  "  offensive  height  and  the 
unreasonableness"  of  the  nroposals  made  by  the  Protestant  agents.  They 
were  strongly  condemnea  by  Usher,  then  bishop  of  Dromore,  and 
by  others,  who  told  the  commissioners  that  the  propositions  they  had 
presented  did  not  express  the  sentiments  of  the  Protestants  of  Irdand — 
that  if  not  withdrawn,  they  would  prejudice  the  king  and  his  ministers 
to  posterity ;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  grant  their  desires  and 
obtain  peace.     But  the  fanatics  were  appealed  to  in  vain. 
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while  the  opposite  party  were  immoderate  in  proportion  to 
their  weakness.  This  was  a  critical  hour  in  the  progress  of 
the  king's  fate :  a  firm  decision  and  prompt  action  might 
have  availed  to  turn  the  flowing  tide  of  events  in  his  favour ; 
but  he  vacillated,  and  was  lost.  Accepting  nothing,  and  re- 
jecting nothing,  he  referred  everything  to  negociation  and 
intrigue,  in  which  he  sought  to  blind  all  parties  as  to  his  real 
intentions,  and  laboured  with  profound  insincerity  to  reserve 
eventually  to  himself  the  means  of  keeping  or  breaking  his 
faith  with  every  one,  as  he  might  find  it  most  convenient. 

The  full  extent  of  Charleses  guilt  is  to  be  detected  in  the 
earl  of  Glamorgan'^s  mission.  Finding  no  improvement  pro- 
duced in  the  state  of  affairs  by  the  increased  powers  conferred 
upon  Ormonde,  he  sent  Glamorgan  to  Ireland,  commissioned 
to  make  two  treaties  with  the  armed  Catholics — one  private, 
and  the  other  public.  This  mission  was  fully  executed ;  and  it 
is  enough  to  observe  of  it,  that  the  private  treaty  made  two 
additions  to  the  demands  of  the  Confederates  already  enume- 
rated :  the  one  providing  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  should 
pay  tithes  to  their  respective  clergy  ;  and  the  other  that  the 
churches  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  those  who  then  held 
possession  of  them.  Accident  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  pro- 
ceeding :  a  copy  of  the  treaty  was  found  in  the  baggage  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Tuara,  who  had  joined  in  an  un- 
successful attack  upon  the  town  of  Sligo.  The  document  was 
transmitted  to  the  English  parliament,  and  was  no  sooner  pub- 
lished by  that  body,  than  it  was  repudiated  by  the  king,  who 
denied  that  he  had  given  Lord  Glamorgan  any  authority  to  con- 
clude it.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  Irish  privy  council 
to  make  the  earl  a  prisoner ;   which  was  accordingly  done. 

Strong  as  this  language  and  proceeding  were,  the  evidence 
is  abundant  and  convincing,  which  proves  that  Charles,  through- 
out the  whole  transaction  and  long  afterwards,  played  a  foul 
game  with  all  parties,  and  was  eager  to  go  to  any  lengths 
with  the  Catholics  by  which  he  could  have  served  himself. 
His  own  letters  are  the  documents  upon  which  he  stands 
clearly  convicted  in  this  respect.  In  the  first  place,  while 
publicly  surrendering  Glamorgan  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Irish 
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privy  council,  he  wrote  privately  to  Ormonde,  who,  as  lord 
lieutenant,  had  the  power  of  acting  upon  their  decision  of  the 
case,  ^'  to  suspend  the  execution  of  any  sentence  until  he 
(the  king)  should  be  fully  informed  of  all  the  proceedings. 
As  to  the  next  and  the  most  material  point,  namely,  the  in- 
structions given,  warranting  Glamorgan  to  yield  unreserved 
terms  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  we  may  fairly  judge  of  his 
intention  at  this  particular  juncture  by  what  we  know  to  have 
been  his  disposition  at  a  subsequent  period.  We  have  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  earl,  dated  Newcastle,  July  20, 1646,  in  which 
he  says : — "  If  you  can  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  by  pawning 
my  kingdoms  for  that  purpose,  1  am  content  you  should  do  it ; 
and  if  I  recover  them,  I  will  fully  repay  that  money  ;  and  tell 
the  nuncio,  that  if  once  I  come  unto  his  and  your  hands,  which 
ought  extremely  to  be  wished  for  by  you  both,  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  England  as  Ireland,  since  all  the  rest,  as  I  see,  despise 
me,  I  will  do  it ;  and  if  I  do  not  say  this  from  my  heart,  or  if 
in  any  future  time  I  fail  you  in  this,  may  God  never  restore 
me  to  my  kingdom  in  this  world,  nor  give  me  eternal  hap- 
piness in  the  next.*"  Now  this  solemn  attestation  was  pro- 
noimced  long  after  the  charge  had  been  made  public,  and  when 
a  man  who  had  ever  felt  that  it  involved  guilt  or  impropriety 
would  naturally  have  accompanied  it  with  some  explanation  or 
qualification.  It  is  here  evidently  uttered  not  as  a  new,  but 
as  an  old  resolution,  respecting  the  sincerity  of  which  the 
writer  feels  that  some  doubts  may  have  been  entertained.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  proof  we  have  under  his  own  hand,  of  his 
readiness  to  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  earl  and  Rinuc- 
cini.  This  letter  was  preceded  by  two  others,  dated  respectively 
April  5  and  April  6, 1646,  the  first  of  which  says: — "  I  know 
you  cannot  but  be  confident  of  my  making  good  all  instruc- 
tions and  promises  to  you  and  the  nuncio ;"  while  in  the 
second  he  adds,  ^'  as  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  too  much 
courage  to  be  dismayed  or  discouraged  at  the  usage  you  have 
had,  so  I  assure  you  that  my  estimation  of  you  is  nothing 
diminished,  but  rather  begets  in  me  a  desire  of  revenge  and 
reparation  to  us  both ;  for  in  this  I  hold  myself  equally  in- 
terested with  you.     Wherefore,  not  doubting  of  your  accus- 
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tomed  care  and  industry  in  my  service,  I  assure  you  of  the 
continuance  of  my  favour  and  protection  to  you,  and  that  in 
deeds  more  than  words  I  shall  shew  myself  to  be  your  most 
assured  constant  friend,  Charles  R.'* — Here  there  are  three 
other  letters  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  secret  treaty, 
and  to  a  solemn  denial  of  any  authority  to  Glamorgan  for  its 
conclusion ;  yet  aU  is  adopted,  and  this  usage  ^^  begets  in  him 
a  desire  of  revenge  and  reparation/^ 

The  case  is  to  be  pressed  still  further.  The  letters  of  the 
month  of  April  5  and  6  followed  two  dated  the  preceding 
February  3  and  28,  in  the  one  of  which,  meant  to  be  seen 
by  Ormonde  and  others,  he  says,  ^^  I  must  clearly  tell  you, 
both  you  and  I  have  been  abused  in  this  business ;  for  you 
have  been  drawn  to  consent  to  conditions  beyond  your  instruc- 
tions, and  your  treaty  hath  been  divulged  to  the  world.  If 
you  had  advised  with  my  lord  lieutenant,  as  you  promised  me, 
all  this  had  been  helped  ;  but  we  must  look  forward,*"  &c.  In 
the  other,  intended  for  his  emissary's  private  consolation,  he 
writes,  ^^I  am  confident  that  this  honest  trusty  bearer  will 
give  you  good  satisfaction  why  I  have  not,  in  every  thing,  done 
as  you  desired ;  the  want  of  confidence  in  you  being  so  far 
from  the  cause  thereof,  that  I  am  every  day  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  the  trust  that  I  have  of  you."" 

There  may  be  moralists  so  lax  as  to  attempt  to  excuse 
these  reiterated  falsehoods,  upon  the  plea  that  they  were  told 
to  impose  upon  enemies;  but  his  correspondence  informs 
us  that  Charles  could  deceive  his  friends  with  equal  hardi- 
hood. The  passage  in  the  letter  of  February  5,  ^'  If  you  had 
advised  with  my  lord  lieutenant,  as  you  promised  me,  aU  this 
had  been  helped,"  was  adroitly  introduced  to  appease  the  re- 
sentment which  it  was  naturally  assumed  that  Ormonde  must 
have  felt  upon  discovering  how  a  mission  of  this  important  kind 
had  been  entrusted  to  another  without  his  coi^ent  or  know- 
ledge. Charles  went  even  further  to  disabuse  the  marquis  of 
that  suppositicm,  protesting  ^^  upon  the  word  of  a  Christian,  he 
never  intended  Glamorgan  should  treat  of  any  thing  without 
his  (the  marquis's)  approbation,  much  less  his  knowledge." 
In  the  teeth  of  this  assurance,  however,  he  admitted  to  the 
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Irish  privy  council  ^^  that  it  is  possible  he  might  have  thought 
fit  to  have  given  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  such  a  credential  as 
might  give  him  credit  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  case  the 
marquis  should  find  occasion  to  make  use  of  him,  either  as  a 
further  assurance  to  them  of  what  he  should  privately  pro- 
mise, or  in  case  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  manage  those 
matters,  for  their  greater  confidence,  apart  by  the  earl,  of 
whom  they  might  be  less  jealous.'*'* 

A  cause  projected  and  conducted  with  so  much  treachery 
could  not  possibly  succeed.  Everything  depended  upon  the 
treaty,  and  that  was  now  attacked  from  all  quarters.  The  first 
direct  attempt  to  destroy  its  efficacy  was  made  by  Glamorgan 
himself,  who  affected  to  contend,  when  arrested,  that  his  pro^ 
ceedings  were  not  obligatory  upon  the  king,  because  the  day 
after  he  had  entered  into  the  treaty  he  had  signed  an  act  of 
defeazance  with  the  same  parties.  Thus  turpitude  and  fraud 
accompanied  the  affair  through  its  successive  stages.  Ormonde 
completed  the  general  embarrassment  by  positively  refusing 
to  repeal  the  penal  laws.  The  Irish  clergy,  naturally  enough| 
then  insisted  that  no  terms  should  be  accepted  short  of  those 
already  offered.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  while 
the  king's  friends  were  pressing  for  the  promised  supply  of 
men  which  had  been  the  consideration  upon  their  side  for  the 
cessation  of  arms, — and  while  the  Irish  were  contending  for 
a  public  ratification  of  Glamorgan'*s  private  concessions, — that 
Rinuccini  arrived,  and  held  to  the  full  as  peremptory  language 
as  had  as  yet  been  spoken  in  the  controversy.  The  sections 
into  which  the  Confederates  were  split  thus  became  broadly 
separated  :  the  papal  party,  emboldened  by  the  reputation 
of  their  generals,  and  the  aid  of  foreign  courts,  hoped 
much  from  the  king's  necessities,  and  were  reasonably 
doubtful  of  Ormonde's  willingness  to  place  their  claims 
upon  the  ground  they  sought  to  rest  them.  They,  there- 
fore, felt  no  anxiety  to  conclude  a  peace.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  aristocratic  division  of  the  Confederates,  alarmed  at  the 
position  in  which  they  stood,--  a  position  which  made  them  at 
once  the  enemies  of  the  two  great  English  factions,  the  king 
and  the  parliament, — were  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  extricate 
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themselves  from  so  dangerous  a  dilemma,  and  to  bring  about  a 
definite  arrangement.  In  the  end  they  carried  their  point ;  but 
mider  circumstances  so  void  of  public  sympathy  or  confidence, 
that  dissension  continued  to  prevail,  and  the  war  to  proceed 
as  of  (Ad. 

The  treaty  between  Ormonde  and  the  Confederates,  signed 
March  28, 1646,  would  have  been  hailed  with  joy  if  it  had  been 
concluded  two  years  earlier.  It  would  then  have  iallen  within 
the  time  prescribed  for  that  purpose,  by  the  cessation  of  arms 
agreed  to  in  1643.  The  delay  involved  disastrous  consequences, 
amongst  the  chief  of  which  were  the  repeated  indications 
afforded  by  the  king,  that  the  more  straitened  his  position  be- 
came, the  more  liberal  would  be  his  concessions  in  Ireland ;  and 
the  concurrent  manifestation  of  Ormonde's  repugnance  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  latter  was  ready  to 
tolerate  the  old  religion,  but  not  to  place  it  upon  any  terms 
approaching  to  those  of  equality  with  the  Protestant  church. 
Fairly  as  he  spoke  to  the  party,  he  proved  in  this  latter  point 
so  mischievously  stubborn  as  to  excite  mistrust  and  even 
odium.*  Accordingly,  when  after  many  vexatious  negocia- 
tions,  many  contradictory  admissions  and  infinite  procras- 
tinations, he  was  at  last  driven  to  guarantee  the  free  worship 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  every  expression  used  in  the 
deed  was  sure  to  be  scrutinised  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  the 

*  As  in  the  case  of  Charles,  so  in  that  of  Ormonde,  we  are  influenced 
in  our  judgment  of  his  real  intentions  in  these  treaties,  by  his  subsequent 
admissions.  Cox  prints  a  letter  which  is  conclusive  of  his  fixed  principles 
upon  this  question.  It  was  written  on  Christmas  day,  1646,  while  the 
negociatioas  were  still  pendiiig  for  deUvering  up  the  government  to  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  and  was  to  he  taken  to  France  by  Lord 
bigby.  "Be  careftil,"  he  says,  "to  take  order  that  the  commands 
directed  to  me,  touching  this  people,  thwart  not  the  grounds  I  have  laid 
to  myself  in  point  of  religion;  for  in  that,  and  in  that  only,  I  shall  resort 
to  the  Uberty  left  to  a  subject  to  obey  by  suffering ;  and  particularlv  that 
there  be  no  concession  to  the  papists,  to  perpetuate  churches  or  cnurch 
livings  to  them,  or  to  take  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  from  us :  as  for  other 
freedoms  from  penalties  for  the  quiet  exercise  of  their  religion,  I  am  not 
only  clear  that  it  may,  but  ought  to  'be  given  to  them."  After  reading 
these  admissions,  it  is  hard  to  blame  the  nuncio  and  the  clergy  for  sus- 
pecting the  marquis's  liberality,  or  the  majority  of  the  people  for  resist- 
ing, while  they  had  power,  so  limited  a  toleration  of  the  rights  of 
conscience. 

VOL.  11.  B 
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alightest  omission  or  obscurity  to  be  d^iounced  as  evidence  oi 
preconcerted  fraud  and  determined  insincerity. 

Rinuccini  and  the  clergy  were  the  first  to  assail  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paper.  They  insisted  that  the  measure  fell 
short  of  the  terms  admitted  in  Glamorgan's  treaty,  and  also  of 
the  powers  given  by  Charles  to  Ormonde  for  the  total  repeal 
of  the  penal  laws  and  of  Poynings'  Act.  The  truth  of  these 
averments  is  unimpeachable.  An  amended  scheme  of  set- 
tlement was  produced  on  their  side,  of  which  it  v^  ill  be 
enough  to  report  that  it  erected  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
as  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  country.  This  un- 
compromising plan  was  laid  before  a  new  assembly  of  the 
Confederates,  and  passed  with  a  few  alterations.  An  additional 
proposal  for  the  restoration  of  abbey  lands  was  rejected,  as 
was  a  vote  of  censure  against  the  commissioners  who  had 
signed  the  peace ;  but  the  peace  itself  was  condemned  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  the  clergy  took  their  own  revenge 
against  the  commissioners  by  pronouncing  sentence  of  excom- 
munication upon  them. 

So  far,  the  high  church  party  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  triumphant,  and  bold  as  their  pretensions  were,  they  must 
be  admitted,  all  circumstances  considered,  to  have  been  easily 
defensible  in  point  of  principle  and  sound  policy.  For  the  pro- 
portion of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants,  according  to  Sir 
W.  Petty,  stood  as  five  to  one.  Rinuccini  now  gained  an  as- 
cendancy in  the  deliberations  of  the  Confederates  which  atfirst 
promised  signal  results,  and  was  sustained  with  a  free  hand. 
Provided  with  money,  and  holding  O'Neil  and  Preston  in  his 
pay,  he  ordered  them  to  march  into  Leinster  and  overawe  the 
opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  who  were  for  maintaining  the 
peace.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  desired  to  make  O'Neil 
commander  in  chief,  and  to  crush  divisions  by  erecting  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship.  This,  if  carried,  would  have  been  a  mastei^ 
stroke ;  but  a  well-grounded  fear  lest  Preston,  a  man  of  choleric 
temper,  and  hitherto  invested  with  an  independent  command, 
might  join  the  enemy  if  reduced  to  an  inferior  station,  diverted 
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the  attempt.  From  this  moment  the  cause  of  the  country  was 
hopeless ;  day  by  day  there  was  an  increase  of  the  weakness 
and  confusion  which  are  ineritable  whenever  a  common  interest 
divides  into  different  courses  of  action.  Much  more  fatal 
than  this  conflict  was  the  arrogance  of  the  hierarchy,  who  pro- 
voked the  contempt  of  all  wise  men,  while  they  aggravated  the 
hatred  of  the  other  sectarians  who  were  parties  to  the  strug^e, 
hurling  forth  excommunications  and  anathemas. 

Ormonde'^s  mortification  was  soon  complete  :  he  had  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  a  peace,  which  when  made,  did  not  put  a 
stop  to  the  war.  He  was  thus  still  beset  both  by  the  Catho- 
lics and  the  Puritans.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
be  plunged  into  another  extreme,  and  resolved  to  give  up  the 
government  to  the  English  parliamentarians,  with  some  of 
whom  he  had  previously  corresponded.  In  now  publicly  renew- 
ing his  negociations  with  that  body,  he  pleaded  instructions  from 
the  king  as  his  authority  for  the  step  he  was  about  to  take.  *^  If 
it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep  Dublin^"^  say  Borlase  and 
Ck)x,  ^*  and  the  other  garrisons,  under  the  same  entire  obe- 
dience they  were  then  in,  it  would  be  acceptable  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  but  if  there  were,  or  should  be,  a  necessity  of  giving 
them  up  to  any  other  power,  the  marquis  should  rather  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  English  than  of  the  Irish."  Act- 
ing in  the  terms  of  this  advice,  Ormonde  and  the  privy  council 
wrote  to  the  king  and  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  September 
26,  1646,  only  six  months  after  the  abortive  treaty  of  peace, 
justifying  their  late  proceedings,  estimating  the  forfeitures 
already  decreed  against  the  first  contrivers  of  the  rebellion  as 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  adventurers  who  had  come  over  to  put 
it  down ;  and  concluding  with  a  declaration  that  their  neces- 
sities admitted  of  no  delay,  and  that  if  succour  were  not 
at  hand  they  should  be  obliged  to  think  of  some  other  course. 
These  overtures  led  to  the  appointment  of  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, who  reached  Dublin  in  November,  empowered  to 
negociate  for  a  surrender  of  the  sword  of  state,  all  the  king's 
garrisons,  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  governor. 

b2 
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The  retiring  lord  lieutenant  did  not  fail  to  indulge^  at  this 
crisis  of  his  power,  in  his  usual  tendency  to  procrastination. 
The  treaty,  which  when  first  proposed  was  to  have  been  con- 
cluded in  four  days,  was  barely  brought  to  an  end  in  four 
months ;  and  then  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  loose  terms  used  in  concluding  it  to  deprive 
Ormonde  of  the  special  benefits  he  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
taken  care  to  obtain  for  himself.* 

Ormonde  left  the  country,  September  28,  1647,  and  after 
placing  in  the  king^s  hands,  at  Hampton  Court,  an  elaborate 
memorial,  explanatory  of  his  recent  conduct,  hurried  pri- 
vately to  the  coast,  and  joined  the  Queen  Henrietta  in  Paris. 
Meantime  distraction  and  calamity,  the  products  of  a  zeal 
which  was  rarely  tempered  by  discretion,  continued  to  prevail 
amongst  all  parties  in  Ireland,  except  the  parliamentarians — 
that  body  strengthened  by  the  force  under  General  Jones,  which 
had  received  Ormonde's  resignation,  daily  acquired  new  ad- 
vantages. It  is  impossible  to  pursue  these  intricate  events 
through  all  their  ramifications.  The  cause  of  the  Catholics, 
as  already  intimated,  was  lost  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
llinuccini.  Looking  mainly  to  the  religious  side  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  that  impetuous  dignitary  would  listen  to  no  com- 
promises, and  enter  into  no  half  measures.  In  thus  proceed- 
ing he  was  not  more  obstinate,  and  he  certainly  was  more 
sincere,  than  Ormonde  had  been  in  his  attempts  to  counteract 
him.  His  conduct  has  been  strongly  condemned  by  all 
writers,  .those  on  his  own  side  of  course  excepted ;  and  yet  if 
calmly  reviewed,  it  will  appear  as  a  whole  but  natural  to  a 

*  The  original  conditions,  and  those  which  he  supposed  to  have  been 
granted,  were  liberal.  They  stipulated  that  in  consideration  of  his  sur- 
rendering his  office  and  powers  of  government,  he  should  be  secured  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  estates  ;  that  he  should  receive  protection  against  all 
debts  for  a  twelvemonth,  together  with  an  indemnity  against  those  con- 
tracted on  the  public  account ;  and  a  sum  of  £13,877  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  accounts,  which  were  to  be  audited  by  Sir  James  Ware ;  £2,000 
a  year  for  ^ve  years  and  longer,  if  he  should  not  receive  so  much  out  of 
his  own  estate ;  and  that  he  should  have  leave  to  reside  in  England  for  a 
twelvemonth  without  being  pressed  to  take  any  oath,  he  engaging  his 
honour  not  to  do  anything  £sserviceable  to  the  parliament  during  that  time. 
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man  of  his  vocation  in  such  circumstances ;  for  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  all  churchmen  to  consult  the  interests  of  their  own 
order  and  the  privileges  of  their  respective  churches,  above 
every  other  thing.  Throughout  history,  whenever  we  meet 
with  the  cause  of  a  church  exposed  to  peril,  we  are  also  sure 
to  find  its  hierarchy  prepared  to  go  to- extreme  lengths  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  its  security.  With  them,  even  in 
times  of  peace,  political  rights  are  held  secondary  to  religious 
privileges.  During  periods  of  political  convulsion,  when  the 
state  and  the  church  are  involved  in  common  danger,  prelates 
and  priests,  if  allowed  the  opportunity,  will  invariably  provide 
with  stem  decision  for  the  full  recovery  of  their  own  power, 
and  postpone  all  other  considerations  with  indifference,  if  not 
with,  contempt.  We  offer  neither  approvid,  then,  nor  apology, 
but  are  only  candid  when  we  confess  that  the  career  of 
Rinuccini  forms  no  exception  to  the  common  practice  of  his 
order  on  other  occasions  of  a  like  description.  His  abuse  of 
the  once  formidable  power  of  ecclesiastical  excommunication 
was  indefensible ;  but  if  in  this  and  other  respects  a  bad  poli- 
tician, he  must,  we  apprehend,  be  pronounced  a  good  church- 
man. At  the  same  time  a  pointed  moral  is  to  be  deduced 
from  his  conduct — in  periods  of  political  convulsion,  eccle- 
siastics are  the  last  persons  who  can  safely  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs. 

The  aristocratic  section  of  the  Confederates  took  alarm  at 
the  growing  strength  of  the  parliamentarians.  They  had  too 
much  reason  to  feel  that  no  concession  was  to  be  expected  in 
that  quarter.  It  was  now  generally  admitted  that  even  tolera- 
tion from  Ormonde  was  preferable  to  persecution  from  the 
Puritans.  While  this  politic  spirit  prevailed,  the  clerical  party 
was  outvoted  in  the  general  assembly,  and  the  nuncio,  in- 
censed at  his  defeat,  withdrew  to  the  camp  of  O'Neil.  As  the 
means  to  decide  their  respective  pretensions  were  not  to  be 
obtained  in  Ireland,  embassies  on  either  side  were  despatched 
to  Paris  and  to  Rome.  Men  and  money  were  earnestly  soli- 
cited at  both  places,  but  at  the  former  the  prayer  was  that 
Ormonde  should  be  sent  with  them ;  while  at  the  latter  the 
assurance  given  was,  that,  if  supplied,  they  should  be  vigo- 
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roudy  appointed  to  defeat  the  measuree  that  nobleman  was  ex- 
pected to  prosecute. 

The  relative  strength  of  these  ill-fated  opponents  was  somi 
materially  altered  by  another  change  in  the  conduct  of 
O^Brien,  Lord  Inchiquin.  That  stem  and  selfish  man,  hated, 
not  without  reason,  by  the  majority  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
and  often  dreaded  but  never  admired  by  any  others,  had 
already  become  dissatisfied  with  his  new  masters.  Interested 
motives  had  prompted  him  to  abandon  the  royal  cause,  and 
the  same  influence  now  instigated  him  to  renounce  the  parlia- 
ment, and  fall  back  upon  the  king's  service.  He  had  been 
promised  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  a  reward  for  his  decisive 
victory  at  Knocknones,  soon  after  Ormonde's  departure ;  and 
finding  not  only  that  the  amount  was  not  likely  to  be  paid, 
but  that  his  remonstrances  upon  the  subject  were  resented, 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  discontent,  and  entered  into  a  corres- 
pondence with  Ormonde  abroad  and  the  Confederates  at  home. 
His  recent  ally,  Lord  Broghill,  aware  of  his  feelings,  and 
anxious  to  obtain  his  post,  denounced  him  to  the  English  par- 
liament, at  first  without  effect ;  but  ere  long  his  negociations 
becoming  notorious,  he  was  voted  a  renegade  and  a  traitor. 
His  treaty  with  the  Confederates  at  this  juncture  struck  the 
final  blow  to  the  sinking  influence  of  Rinuccini  over  that  body, 
and  led  to  the  return  of  Ormonde,  who  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Cork,  under  the  auspices  a!  Inchiquin,  in  September,  1648. 

This  second  attempt  to  uphold  the  interests  of  Charles 
proved  as  abortive  as  the  first,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  were  Roman  Catholics,  many  of 
them  seeking  to  recover  the  estates  of  their  forefathers,  and 
all  bent  upon  re-establishing  their  religion.  Ormonde  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  Ireland  only  a  year  before,  because  he 
would  not  satisfy  the  popular  demands  in  either  of  those  re- 
spects; and  he  was  driven  away  again,  because  returning 
after  so  short  an  absence,  with  unaltered  sentiments,  he  was 
still  vain  enough  to  hope  that  the  strength  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
landowners,  who  were  willing  to  accept  of  toleration  in  reli- 
gion for  the  sake  of  security  in  property,  would  avail  at  such  a 
crisis,  to  enable  him  to  subdue  boUi  the  native  Irish  and  the 
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parliamentariaim.  An  enterprise  so  desperate  and  false  in 
point  of  principle,  could  only  have  prospered  by  the  force  of 
original  talent  and  pre-eminent  vigour ;  but  these  were  qul^■ 
lities  to  which  the  lord  lieutenant  had  few  pretensions ;  and 
thus  his  re-appearance  in  the  war,  though  marked  on  some 
occasions  by  demonstrations  of  personal  dignity  and  good  sense, 
was  still  as  devoid  of  interest  as  it  was  barren  of  success. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  ofier  proofs  of  the  correctness  of 
these  observations,  by  describing  how  mistrust  of  his  intentions 
animated  the  citizens  of  Wexford  and  Waterford  to  close  their 
gates  against  him,  even  when  they  most  needed  succour. 
Eiqually  dull  would  be  the  task  of  relating,  in  detail,  the  var 
rious  inconsistencies  and  violations  of  principle  by  which  the 
other  principal  actors  in  these  disastrous  proceedings  sullied 
their  reputations,  and  incurred  disgrace — how  Munroe,  one  of 
the  first  to  take  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  became  sus- 
pected, and  was  sent  prisoner  to  London ;  how  Preston,  jealous 
of  0'*Neil,  plotted  and  acted  with  Clanrickarde,  against  his  old 
brother  in  arms ;  and  how  0'*Neil  himself,  finding  his  views 
fdike  incompatible  with  the  objects  of  the  Confederates  and  of 
Ormonde,  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  Confederates,  and 
made  a  compact  of  mutual  assistance  with  Monk,  in  the 
North,  which  was  faithfully  observed,  during  a  term  of 
three  months,  until  it  was  dissolved  by  the  puritanical  fury  of 
the  English  House  of  Commons.  These  were  minor  incidents, 
seldom  reflecting  credit  upon  the  persons  concerned  in  them, 
and  never  diverting  the  main  current  of  af&irs  from  its  impe- 
tuous course.  Upon  that  tide  the  master  spirit  of  the  storm 
soon  rode,  and  became  the  great  avenger  to  every  party  but 
his  own,  of  all  the  blind  and  perverse  folly,  the  mingled  stub- 
bornness and  negWgetkce,  the  corruption,  bigotry,  and  crime 
with  whidi  this  long  and  inglorious  war  had  been  overloaded. 

In  January,  1649,  Ormoilde  signed  a  new  treaty  Vrith  the 
Confederates,  embodying  the  principal  concessions  yielded  by 
Glamorgan ;  and  in  the  following  month  of  March,  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  voted  the  lord  lieutenancy  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who,  looking  around  him  for  suitable  companions  and  assistants 
in  so  arduous  a  command,  ijuickly  fixed  his  eyes  on  Boyle,  Lord 
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Broghill.  According  to  his  biographer,  Mr.  Budgell,  that  no- 
bleman, shocked  by  the  king^s  death,  had  quitted  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  and  abandoning  Ireland,  and  the  estate  he  had 
there,  as  utterly  lost,  had  retired  to  Marston,  a  family  seat  in 
Somersetshire.  The  complete  character  of  this  political  ad- 
venturer is  revealed  with  peculiar  simplicity  and  effect  in  Mr. 
BudgelFs  account  of  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion.  He  could 
not,  it  seems,  "  forbear  reflecting,  in  his  retirement,  upon  the 
miserable  condition  both  of  his  country  and  the  royal  family, 
till,  at  last,  he  conceived  it  beneath  bis  spirit  and  quality  to 
see  the  public  ruined,  and  his  own  private  fortime  enjoyed  by 
rebels.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  accept  something,  both  for 
the  sake  of  his  country  and  himself,  and  accordingly,  under 
pretence  of  going  to  the  Spa  for  his  health,  he  determined  to 
cross  the  seas,  and  apply  himself  to  Charles  II.  for  a  commis- 
sion to  raise  what  forces  he  could  in  Ireland,  in  order  to 
restore  his  majesty,  and  to  recover  his  own  estate.  Having 
taken  this  resolution,  he  applied  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
had  interest  with  the  prevailing  party,  desiring  him  to  procure 
a  license  for  him  to  go  to  the  Spa.  He  pretended  to  the  earl 
that  he  meant  nothing  more  by  this  journey  than  the  recovery 
of  his  health ;  but  he  let  some  of  his  friends  of  the  royal  party, 
in  whom  he  thought  he  could  confide,  into  the  secret  of  his 
design ;  and  having  raised  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  came 
up  to  London  to  prosecute  his  voyage. 

But  the  committee  of  state,  who  spared  no  money  to  get 
proper  intelligence,  being  soon  made  acquainted  with  the  whole 
design,  determined  to  proceed  against  him  with  their  utmost 
severity.  Cromwell,  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  no 
stranger  to  the  character  of  BroghilFs  cleverness,  entreated 
that  he  might  have  leave  to  talk  with  him,  and  endeavour  to 
gain  him  before  extremities  were  resorted  to.  Having  ob- 
tained this  permission,  he  immediately  dispatched  a  gentleman 
to  Broghill,  to  let  him  know  that  he  intended  to  wait  upon 
him.  Broghill  having  had  no  acquaintance  with. Cromwell, 
told  the  gentleman  that  he  was  not  the  person  to  whom  the 
general  had  sent  him.  The  gentleman  readily  replied,  that  he 
was  sent  to  the  Lord  Broghill,  and,  therefore,  if  he  was  that 
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lord,  he  was  sent  to  him.  His  lordship  finding  there  was  no 
mistake,  confessed  that  he  was  Lord  Broghill,  and  desiring 
his  humble  duty  to  be  presented  to  the  general,  he  added 
that  he  would  not  give  him  the  trouble  to  come  to  him,  but 
that  he  himself  would  wait  upon  his  excellency,  if  he  knew  at 
what  hour  it  would  be  most  proper  for  him  to  do  so :  in  the 
mean  time  he  would  stay  at  home,  to  receive  further  com- 
mands. The  gentleman  took  his  leave,  promising  to  return 
directly. 

Musing  in  his  chamber  upon  what  had  passed,  Broghill  soon 
afterwards,  to  his  great  surprise,  saw  Cromwell  himself  enter 
the  room.  When  some  mutual  civilities  had  passed  between 
them,  and  they  were  left  alone,  Cromwell  told  him,  in  few 
words,  "  That  the  committee  of  state  were  apprised  of  his 
design  of  going  over  and  appljring  to  Charles  Stuart  for  a 
commission  to  raise  forces  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  were  de- 
termined to  make  an  example  of  him,  if  he  himself  had  not 
diverted  them  from  that  resolution."  Lord  Broghill  interrupted 
him  here,  and  assured  him  that  the  intelligence  the  committee 
had  received  was  false ;  that  he  was  neither  in  a  capacity,  nor 
had  any  inclination  to  raise  disturbances  in  Ireland,  and 
concluded  with  entreating  his  excellency  to  have  a  kinder 
opinion  of  him.  Cromwell,  instead  of  making  any  reply,  drew 
out  of  his  pocket  copies  of  several  letters  sent  by  Broghill  to 
persons  in  whom  he  confided :  these  he  put  into  his  hands. 
Lord  Broghill,  upon  perusing  them,  found  it  was  to  no  gurpose 
to  dissemble  any  longer.  He  asked  his  excellency's  pardon 
for  what  he  had  said,  returned  him  his  humble  thanks  for  his 
protection  against  the  committee,  and  entreated  his  directions 
how  he  should  behave  in  so  delicate  a  conjuncture.  Cromwell 
told  him  that  though  till  this  time  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  his 
person,  he  was  not  so  to  his  merit  and  character ;  that  he  had 
heard  how  gallantly  his  lordship  had  already  behaved  in  the 
Irish  wars;  and,  therefore,  since  he  was  named  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  the  reducing  that  kingdom  was  now  become 
his  province,  he  had  obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  offer 
his  lordship  the  command  of  a  general  officer,  if  he  would 
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serve  in  that  war ;  that  he  should  have  no  oaths  or  engage- 
ments imposed  upon  him,  nor  be  obliged  to  draw  his  sword 
against  any  but  the  Irish  rebels. 

Lord  Broghill,  continues  his  simple  biographer,  was  in- 
finitely surprised  at  so  generous  and  unexpected  an  offer ;  he 
saw  himself  at  liberty,  by  all  the  rules  of  honour,  to  serve 
against  the  Irish,  whose  rebellion  and  barbarities  were  equally 
detested  by  the  royal  party  and  the  parliament.  He  desired^ 
however,  the  general  to  give  him  some  time  to  consider  of  what 
had  been  proposed  to  him.  Cromwell  briskly  told  him  that  he 
must  come  to  some  resolution  that  very  instant ;  that  he  him- 
self was  returning  to  the  committee,  who  were  still  sitting ; 
and  had  determined,  if  his  lordship  rejected  their  ofier,  to  send 
him  immediately  to  the  Tower.  Broghill,  finding  that  his 
liberty  and  life  were  in  the  utmost  danger,  and  charmed 
with  the  frankness  and  generosity  of  Cromwell*s  behaviour^ 
gave  him  his  word  and  honour  that  he  would  faithfully  serve 
him  against  the  Irish  rebels.  Upon  which,  Cromwell  once 
more  assured  him  that  the  conditions  he  had  made  with  him 
should  be  punctually  observed ;  and  then  ordered  him  to  repair 
immediately  to  Bristol,  to  which  place  forces  should  be  ^ent 
him,  with  a  sufifaaent  number  of  ships  to  transport  them  into 
Ireland.  This  being  done,  Broghill  returned  to  Munster,  and 
there  raising  a  troop  of  horse,  and  1,500  foot,  again  took  the 
field  to  fight  for  the  parliamentarians,  whose  guilt  in  beheading 
the  king  had  so  lately  filled  him  with  horror  and  despair. 

Cromwell  landed  at  Dublin  in  1649,  with  9,000  foot  and 
4,000  horse,  £200,000  in  money,  and  a  full  supply  of  ordnance. 
The  troops  he  had  selected  for  this  expedition  eonsisted  of 
the  gloomiest  fanatics  and  wildest  enthusiasts  ih  the  Puritan 
army — ^men  who  compared  thanselves  to  the  people  of  Isorael 
marching  to  extirpate  the  idolatrous  Canaanites,  and  who  fan- 
cied themselves  the  appointed  instruments  of  heaven  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  empire  of  Babylon  in  Ireland,  and  Uie  erectioa 
of  a  new  Jerusalem  in  its  stead.  Cromwell  began  his  opera- 
tions at  the  head  of  these  bigoted  desperadoes  with  characteris- 
tic fury.     Proceeding  at  once  to  attack  Drogheda,  hie  <&dained 
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the  forms  of  regular  war,  and  took  the  town  by  storm.  It  was 
garrisoned  with  3,000  men,  who  fought  bravely,  and  were  pro- 
mised quarter  upon  throwing  down  their  arms.  But  Crom- 
well, pre-determined  to  strike  unexampled  terror  with  his  first 
blow,  let  loose  his  armed  zealots  upon  the  unresisting  Irish, 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  promised  quarter,  devoted  two  days  to 
a  general  carnage.  Only  30  of  the  garrison  were  spared,  and 
they  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  transported  to  the  colonies. 

It  was  at  this  extreme  point  that  Ormonde,  ever  too  late 
virith  his  good  measures,  concluded  a  hasty  agreement  with 
Owen  O'^Neil,  the  only  c^cer  whom  valour,  skill,  and  expe- 
rience in  war  qualified  to  cope  virith  so  formidable  an  antago- 
nist. But  a  fatal  disease  had  seized  upon  the  frame  of  that 
popular  commander :  he  was  now  so  ill  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  moved  about  on  a  litter.  Even  in  this  condition,  with 
a  spirit  and  determination  unsubdued  by  bodily  sufierings,  he 
ordered  the  army  to  march,  and  was  carried  at  their  head 
towards  the  enemy.  The  motion,  however,  was  more  than  he 
could  bear ;  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Lough  Oughter  Castle, 
where  he  died,  and  took  with  him  to  his  grave  the  lingering 
hopes  of  Irish  independence. 

Although  the  winter  was  now  setting  in,  Cromwell,  unde- 
terred by  the  approaching  severities  of  the  season,  detached 
a  force  under  Venables  to  co-operate  with  Coote  in  the  North, 
while  he  proceeded  himself  to  Wexford  with  9,000  men. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Broghill.  Ormonde  had  contrived  to 
throw  a  reinforcement  into  the  town;  but  Strafford,  the 
governor  of  the  castle,  betrayed  his  post,  and  an  easy  capture 
was  brutally  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  which  had 
flooded  Drogheda  with  blood. 

New  Ross  and  Carrick-on-Suir  were  the  places  next  taken 
by  Cromwell's  troops,  while  Broghill,  moving  into  the  districts 
over  which  the  possessions  of  his  family  gave  him  most  in- 
fluence, marched  through  the  open  gates  of  Youghal,  Kinsale, 
Bandon,  and  even  Cork,  and  reduced  Dungarvan  after  a  slight 
resistance.  Thus,  before  the  winter  set  in,  Cromwell's  army 
had  won  excellent  quarters,  and,  with  the  exertion  of  Water* 
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ford,  Clonmel,  and  Limerick,  all  the  large  towhs  in  the  South 
had  yielded  to  his  arms.  At  Waterford,  Clonmel,  and  Lime- 
rick, however,  his  sweeping  career  was  bravely  arrested.  In 
each  of  these  places  the  citizens,  after  rejecting  assistance  from 
Ormonde  and  his  agents,  in  whom  they  put  no  confidence,  were 
able  to  gain  the  help  of  officers  and  men  belonging  to  their 
own  party.  The  consequences  were  signal.  Waterford,  de- 
fended by  General  Ferral,  vtras  never  captured,  though  be- 
sieged by  Cromwell  in  person.  The  citizens  still  pride  them- 
selves on  the  motto  to  their  city  arms,  so  well  earned  on  this 
occasion — Urbs  Intacta.  Clonmel  was  commanded  by  Colo- 
nel Hugh  0*Neil,  at  the  head  of  1,500  Ulster  men,  an  officer 
who  was  in  every  respect  a  distinguished  member  of  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  who  acquired  the  highest  honour  by 
the  gallantry  and  skill  he  displayed  in  the  defence  of  this 
town. 

Cromwell,  impatient  of  the  resistance  that  detained  him 
before  Waterford,  had  invested  Clonmel,  when  news  was 
brought  him  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ross  was 
scouring  the  province,  and  raising  men  to  overwhelm  him  in 
every  direction.  Broghill,  who  became  acquainted  with  this 
bold  movement  nearly  at  the  same  time,  hastened  with  what 
troops  he  could  gather  to  Cromwell,  and  by  his  advice  pursued 
the  insurgents  into  the  county  of  Cork.  There  he  fell  unex- 
pectedly upon  them  at  Macroom,and  completely  routed  a  raw 
levy  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  men.  He  took  their  leader, 
the  bishop,  prisoner,  and  marching  with  him  to  the  castle  of 
Carrigdrohid,  offered  him  his  life,  if  he  would  cause  it  to  be 
surrendered.  The  gallant  prelate  desired  to  be  taken  before 
the  walls,  where  he  no  sooner  found  himself,  than  he  nobly 
exhorted  the  garrison  to  fight  to  the  last  man,  and  was  forth- 
with handed  over  to  the  hangman. 

The  insurgents  at  Macroom  had  scarcely  been  put  to  flight, 
when  Broghill  received  a  letter  from  Cromwell,  telling  him  that 
most  of  his  men  were  dangerously  sick  of  a  prevalent  epide- 
mic; that  they  had  already  been  twice  repulsed  by  Hugh 
0*Neil ;  and  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of 
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Cnonmel,  if  he  was  not  immediately  reinforced.  He,  there- 
fore, conjured  him  by  all  the  ties  of  duty  and  friendship  to 
think  no  longer  of  dispersing  the  rebels  in  the  West,  but  to 
come  immediately  and  save  his  general  from  defeat. 

Broghill  replied  by  the  same  messenger,  that  he  had 
just  defeated  the  enemy,  and  would  not  fail  to  be  before 
Clonmel  in  three  days ;  and  he  kept  his  word.  At  the  promised 
time  he  appeared,  with  all  his  force,  while  Cromwell,  delighted 
at  the  seasonable  relief,  turned  out  his  whole  army  before  the 
walls,  to  the  cry  of  " a  Broghill ! "  "a  Broghill ! "  Running 
forward  at  their  head,  he  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  publicly 
applauding  his  courage  and  activity,  returned  him  thanks,  em- 
phatically, for  his  recent  success.  Thus  reinforced,  he  pushed 
on  the  siege  with  renewed  vigour,  and  made  a  breach  in  the 
walls.  But  even  then  he  could  not  force  an  entrance  :  O'Neil, 
his  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  fought  manfully  and  invincibly, 
until  at  the  end  of  two  months  it  was  found  that  they  had  fired 
oiT  nearly  their  last  charge  of  powder.  When  that  resource 
failed,  the  still  unexhausted  talent  of  the*  general  saved  the 
army  and  the  town.  He  withdrew  all  his  soldiers  secretly, 
and  by  night,  across  the  river,  and  escaped  to  Limerick.  In 
the  morning  the  inhabitants  offered  to  surrender  the  town,  and 
Cromwell,  ignorant  of  O'Neil's  clever  retreat,  gave  them  good 
conditions,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  obey,  with  honour,  the 
pressing  orders  to  return  to  England,  which  had  of  late  been 
repeatedly  addressed  to  him. 

Ireton,  Cromwell's  son-in-law,  and  already  president  of 
Munster,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  by  the 
capture  of  Killaloe  and  Limerick  ere  long  reduced  the  whole 
province.  At  the  latter  place,  as  at  Waterford  and  Clonmel, 
the  popular  resentment  against  Ormonde  had  been  so  strong, 
that  no  co-operation  with  him,  or  with  his  friend.  Lord  Clan- 
rickarde,  could  be  effected.  Hugh  CNeil  fully  sustained  the 
reputation  he  had  gained  by  his  defence  of  Clonmel ;  but  his 
eminent  talents,  and  noble  spirit,  though  every  way  equal  to 
the  task  of  coping  with  his  enemies,  could  not  prevail  against 
the  rage  of  contending  factions,  against  the  ravages  of  the 
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plague,  which  had  broken  out  in  the  city,  and  more  destructive 
8tiU,  the  cunning  viltany  of  a  Cdonel  Fennel,  who  had  twice 
before  betrayed  hie  party  at  Youghal  and  at  KiUaloe ;  and 
who  now,  practifflng  upon  the  fears  of  the  besieged  and  dis- 
tracted citizens,  seized  the  keys  of  two  gates,  by  which,  after 
beating  off  O'^NeiFs  guard,  he  admitted  Ireton's  soldiers.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know,  that  of  the  24  persons  excepted  from 
pardon,  by  way  of  example,  upon  this  occasion,  one  of  the  first 
led  out  to  execution  was  this  infamous  traitor.  Friar  Walsh, 
one  of  Ormonde'^s  bitterest  assailants^  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Emly,  were  hung  with  him.  The  gallant  Hugh  O'Neil 
was  with  difficulty  saved  from  the  gallows.  When  they  put  him 
upon  his  trial,  he  made  a  soldier-like  defence,  asserting  that  he 
had  maintained  the  character  of  an  honourable  enemy,  and  that 
no  unjust  sentence,  there  to  be  pronounced  or  executed,  could 
tarnish  his  reputation.  Ireton  nevertheless  pressed  for  his 
condemnation,  which  was  carried ;  but  his  life  was  not  taken. 
Ludlow  pointed  out  the  odium  with  which  such  an  act  was 
sure  to  be  regarded  on  the  continent,  where  O'Neil  had  served 
mth  distinction — and  the  fear  of  disgrace  arrested  the  arm 
of  unmanly  revenge. 

Ormonde  did  not  remam  long  in  Ireland  after  Cromwell's 
departure.  He  had  now  been  for  some  time  back  rather  a 
spectator,  than  an  actor,  of  passing  events.  The  last  slender 
thread  by  which  he  held  a  sinking  party  together,  was  cut 
asunder  by  Charles  II.,  who  gratified  the  Scotch  commis* 
sioners,  when  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Breda,  by  annulling  his 
lord  lieutenant's  concessions  in  Ireland.  The  wildest  feelings 
of  indignation  and  resentment  were  provoked  by  this  fresh  in- 
stance of  royal  faithlessness,  and  Ormonde  once  more  made  his 
arrangements  for  escaping  to  the  continent.  Calling  a  general 
assembly  at  Loughrea,  in  November  1650,  he  put  on  record 
several  vindicatory  memorials  of  his  second  administration ;  and 
after  making  some  further  attempts,  equally  tedious  and  vain, 
to  treat  with  the  nuncio's  prelates,  he  named  Lord  Clan- 
rickarde  as  his  deputy,  and  set  sail  for  France  from  the  bay  of 
Chdway,  in  the  following  month  of  December.  Inchiquin,  whose 
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troops  had  mutinied  and  left  him  without  followers,  was  the 
companion  of  his  flight.  Preston  had  already  escaped  from 
the  same  spot.  So  far  the  Roman  Catholic  party  was  re- 
venged, if  not  righted.  Ormonde  would  not  yield  them 
religious  freedom,  and  their  prelates  drove  him  out  of  the 
country. 

The  authority  which  devolved  upon  the  new  lord  deputy  was 
merely  nominal.  It  was  fancied  that  the  Irish  would  raUy 
round  him  because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  but  his  well 
known  intimacy  with  Ormonde,  and  the  universal  distrust  of  all 
royal  professions  of  sympathy  or  regard  for  the  Irish,  disabled 
him  from  undertaking  operations  upon  an  extended  scale,  or  of 
an  important  nature.  He  was  joined,  however,  by  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neil,  one  of  the  first  authors  of  the  war,  who,  reappearing 
eonspicuously  at  its  close,  became  one  of  its  last  victims,  and 
gave  a  parting  lustre  to  his  career  by  the  honourable  manner 
in  which  he  met  his  death.  Clanrickarde  and  Sir  Phelim  cap- 
tured, but  were  unable  to  keep  Ballyshannon  and  Donegal. 
Close  pressed  by  the  enemy,  the  former  escaped,  while  the 
latter  was  taken  prisoner,  and  condenmed  to  die.  A  pardon 
was  repeatedly  ofTered  to  him,  provided  he  would  declare,  that 
when  first  he  took  up  arms  he  had  acted  under  an  authority 
from  Charles  I.  But  he  rejected  the  temptation,  and  sufiered 
with  fortitude.  One  after  another  the  remaining  leaders  were 
subdued,  or  compelled  to  treat  for  their  lives.  A  few  of  the 
nuncio^s  section  made  a  wild  attempt  to  gain  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  as  a  champion,  by  engaging  to  set  him  up  as  king  ;*" 

*  Br  way  of  apology  for  this  act,  it  has  been  pleaded,  that  the  party 
were  cuiven  to  it  by  the  reiterated  proofs  which  had  been  ffiven,  that 
no  dependence  was  to  be  placed  upon  any  thing  promised,  or  even 
done  Dv  the  king — for  that  Charles  It.  had  already  shown  himself  a  true 
son  of  nis  father,  in  violating  his  solemn  pledges ;  in  undoing  at  one  time 
what  he  had  properly  done  at  another ;  and  in  conraoitting  himself,  for  the 
sake  of  a  temporary  advantap^e^  to  the  most  inconsistent  and  unprincipled 
extremes.  Assnmin^  all  this  to  be,  as  it  really  is,  perfectly  true,  it  will 
not  constitute  a  perfect  defence  for  such  an  act  as  the  repudiation  of  their 
allegiance  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops — and  still  less  will  it  vindicate  their 
reputations  as  good  pditidans,  to  suggest  that  either  the  independence  or 
^  happiness  of  their  country  was  to  be  secured  by  placing  it  m  the  handa 
(Kf  a  continental  potentate.  There  never  has  been,  and  to  all  ^ipearancea 
there  never  will  be,  room  to  make  Ireland  flourish^  except  m  one  or 
other  of  two  conditions — complete  independence  of,  or  complete  ide»* 
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but  the  scheme,  though  tricked  out  in  a  new  guise,  and  car* 
ried  to  other  courts,  was  too  weak  to  gain  supporters,  and  only 
served,  at  a  subsequent  and  more  important  juncture,  to  fur- 
i^ish  an  excuse  for  a  great  national  wrong.  At  length  Clan- 
rickarde,  who  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  keep  a  few  followers 
together,  while  fighting  for  their  lives  in  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains of  the  west,  received,  as  Ormonde  had  done  before,  per* 
mission  from  Charles  II.  to  provide  for  his  safety.  Thus  jus- 
tified, he  applied  to  General  Fleetwood  for  a  passport,  which 
being  readily  granted,  the  royal  authority  ceased  to  have  a  re- 
presentative in  Ireland. 

The  aflairs  of  Ireland  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell 
offer  but  little  matter  for  comment,  if  we  except  the  memo- 
rable act  of  settlement.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  however, 
to  describe  that  rigorous  measure  in  the  sketch  to  be  pre- 
sently drawn  of  the  various  forfeitures,  which,  beginning 
under  Charles  I.,  were  confirmed  by  his  worthless  successor. 
In  other  respects  the  government  of  Ireland,  under  the  com- 
monwealth, was  of  a  kind  that  was  sure  to  increase  the  popu- 
lar hatred  of  the  English  name  and  institutions.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  fair  to  observe,  that  the  severities  practised  were 
less  a  consequence  of  any  fresh  enactments  introduced  by 
Cromwell,  than  the  inevitable  result  of  the  recent  mili- 
tary usurpation  of  the  country.  Soldiers  who  had  quartered 
themselves  upon  noble  properties  by  force  of  arms,  kept  the 
people  around  them  in  a  state  of  abject  subjection,  not  by  the 

tification  with,  England.  Reverting  to  this  abortive  negociation  with 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  was  not  an  unnatural 
consequence  of  some  other  proceedings,  which  would  have  been  no- 
ticed in  the  text,  but  that  the^  were  demonstrations  of  anger  rather  than 
of  power.  Before  Limerick  fell,  the  prelates  held  a  synod  at  Jamestown, 
ana  crowned  their  labours  to  render  Ormonde  odious  with  the  people,  by 
requiring  "  that  he  should  speedily  quit  the  kingdom,  and  leave  his  ma- 
jesty's authority  in  the  hands  of  some  person  faithful  to  the  king,  and 
trustv  to  the  nation,  and  such  as  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the 
people  would  follow."  Prompt  obedience  not  having  been  rendered  to 
this  mandate,  it  was  followed  up  by  other  missives  of  an  equally  hostile 
temper.  A  formal  declaration  was  signed  against  "  the  continuance  of 
hit  majest^r's  authority  in  the  lord  lieutenant,"  and  a  fierce  sentence  of 
eKCODununication  was  pronounced  against  "  all  who  adhered  to  him  by 
giving  him  any  subsidy,  contribution  or  intelligence,  or  by  obeying  his 
commands ! " 
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dne  course  of  law,  but  by  applying  the  rudest  means  of  pu* 
aishment  in  every  instance  of  apparent  disobedience.  The 
cruelties  of  the  Puritans  during  their  uncontrolled  occupation 
of  Ireland,  are  not  to  be  outmatched  in  the  long  catalogue  of 
enormities  by  which  the  history  of  Christian  Europe  has  been 
blackened.  Fanaticism  never  exhibited  itself  in  a  mood  at 
once  so  stem  and  wild.  Vindictive  interpreters  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  imbibed  a  blasphemous 
conviction  that  God  had  punished  an  idolatrous  people,  by 
subjecting  their  lives  and  properties  to  the  despotic  authority 
of  a  ^*  purer  race  elect."  As  Joshua  used  the  Gideonites  so 
the  Puritans  scourged  their  Irish  serfs  with  rods  of  iron.  At 
least  40,000  Irishmen  were  transported  as  slaves  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  peasantry  were  strictly  forbidden  to  stir  out  of 
their  respective  parishes  without  leave ;  they  were  not  allowed 
to  assemble  for  religious  worship  or  any  other  purpose ;  their 
priests  were  commanded  to  fly  the  country  under  pain  of 
death ;  and  when  it  was  discovered  that  some  faithful  pastors, 
unmoved  by  these  frightful  denunciations,  still  administered 
the  consolations  of  religion  in  caverns,  hid  amidst  the  wild 
fastnesses  of  uncultivated  mountains,  or  in  turf-covered  huts, 
pitched  upon  the  cheerless  centre  of  some  deserted  bog,  blood- 
hounds were  employed  to  track  the  martyrs  to  their  retreats,  and 
priest-hunting  became  one  of  the  field  sports  of  the  country. 

Of  Ireland  under  the  commonwealth  it  is  only  ftirther  to 
be  observed,  that  the  Protector  gave  a  proof  of  his  political 
sagacity,  by  suggesting  the  first  idea  of  a  legislative  imion 
between  the  two  countries.  He  proposed,  in  his  instrument  of 
government,  that  Ireland  should  be  represented  in  the  imperial 
parliament  by  thirty  members.  Unquestionably  it  was  a 
serious  misfortune  to  both  countries,  that  a  plan,  so  full  of 
practical  utility,  was  neither  reduced  to  form  by  its  original 
author,  nor  adopted  by  any  subsequent  government,  during  so 
long  a  period  as  a  century  and  a  half.  The  wrongs  of  Ireland, 
always  excessive,  could  not  have  proceeded  to  the  monstrous 
extent  they  afterwards  reached,  if  the  complaints  of  her 
suflering  population  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  people  of 
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England,  through  the  voiced  of  even  a  few  repreeentatived^ 
in  the  English  legislature.  Cromwell's  last  choice  of  a  lord 
HeAtenanty  in  the  person  of  his  second  son,  has  been  gene- 
tally  praised.  Henly  Cromwell  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
and  wise  man,  whose  administration  was  temperate,  and 
whose  views  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  were  judi- 
cious ;  but  the  interval  of  his  power  was  too  brief  to  admit  of 
corresponding  actions. 

Only  one  member  of  ihe  Irish  aristocracy  retained  his  pos- 
sessions^  and  at  the  same  time  such  an  influence  with  the 
Protector  as  to  render  him  a  person  of  consequence  in  the  go- 
vernment of  both  countries^  under  the  new  order  of  things. 
This  was  Boyle,  Lord  Broghill,  a  man  of  refined  selfishness, 
consummately  skilful  in  political  intrigue,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  his  worldly  interests,  who  served  all  governments 
with  ability,  and  profited  by  each  in  its  turn.  Ireton  alone 
amongst  the  parliamentary  leaders,  appears  to  have  pene- 
trated his  duplicity:  he  was  more  than  once  heard  to  pro- 
nounce him  a  man  to  be  got  rid  of.  If  that  discriminating 
officer  had  not  been  carried  off  by  the  plague,  Broghill,  in  all 
probability,  would  not  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Pro- 
tector to  the  extent  which  we  find  him  enjoying  on  more  than 
one  interesting  occasion.  Residing  in  London,  and  constantly 
attending  Cromwell,  he  was  able  to  render  some  opportune 
services  to  the  royalists.  His  representations  at  one  time 
saved  the  marchioness  of  Ormonde's  pension  of  <f  2,000  from 
being  stopped ;  at  another,  Cromwell,  by  a  friendly  hint,  gave 
him  to  understand  that  Ormonde  was  plotting  in  London,  and 
was  sure  to  be  arrested  if  he  remained.  By  this  means  the  mar- 
quis, warned  of  his  danger,  was  enabled  to  escape  back  to  the 
continent.  A  third  anecdote,  of  the  same  familiar  kind,  de- 
scribes Broghill  sounding  the  Protector  on  the  Subject  of  a 
marriage  between  his  daughter.  Lady  Frances  Cromwell,  and 
Charles  II.  The  proposition,  we  are  told,  was  at  first  not  ill 
received  by  the  Protector,  and  was  only  rejected  from  a  con- 
viction that  whatever  he  tnight  promise,  Charles  would  never 
forgive  the  death  of  his  father. 
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The  restoration  in  Ireland,  an  event  of  secondary  impor* 
tance,  was  mainly  brought  about  by  Lord  BroghiU.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  death  of  Oromwell  by  the  astute- 
ness, spirit,  and  eloquence,  with  which  he  supported  the  pre- 
tensions of  his  son ;  but  having  fairly  proved  the  incompetence 
of  that  unambitious  gentleman  to  support  the  power  and  the 
honours  thrust  upon  him,  he  proceeded  to  Irelimd,  resolved  to 
secure  his  title  and  estates  by  taking  the  lead  in  promoting 
an  event  which,  as  he  foresaw,  was  inevitable.  Upon  reaching 
Munster  he  began  to  gather  his  friends  and  retainers  around 
him.  His  proceedings  were  soon  interrupted  by  a  parlia- 
mentary commission,  which  had  followed  him  over  from  Lon- 
don, and  was  charged,  amongst  other  things,  ^'  to  have  a  par- 
ticular eye  to  Lord  BroghiU,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  some 
means  to  confine  him.**  A  train  of  negotiations  ensued,  in 
which  the  experienced  peer  far  outwitted  the  commissioners, 
crafty  as  they  were  in  the  art  of  deceiving.  He  defeated  all 
the  snares  laid  to  entrap  him  with  a  boldness  of  which  one 
sample  will  furnish  sufficient  proof.  He  was  corresponding 
for  the  king's  return  with  Ormonde,  and  was  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  most  unprincipled  and  by  far  the  most  blood- 
thirsty of  the  republican  leaders.  Sir  C.  Coote,  yet  he  did  not 
scruple  to  protest  to  the  commissioners  that  monarchy  was 
a  ''  ruinous  wickedness,"  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  ^'  die 
sooner  than  give  the  Lord'*s  heritage  to  strangers." 

A  man  so  accomplished  in  hypocrisy  was  not  to  be  stayed 
in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  The  commissioners  were  obliged 
to  dismiss  him  with  compliments  and  smiles,  which  he  reci- 
procated with  equal  insincerity ;  and  returning  to  his  province, 
completed  his  previous  arrangements.  Securing  the  officers 
of  the  Munster  army  and  the  garrison  of  Limerick,  he  en- 
gaged the  active  co-operation  of  Coote,  and  despatched  his 
brother,  Lord  Shannon,  to  invite  Charies  to  Ireland.  Before 
an  answer  could  be  received,  Coote 's  impetuosity  produced 
extracnrdioary  changes.  Having  seised  Ghdway  and  surprised 
Athlone,  this  headlong  commander  marched  to  Dublin,  where 
he  impeached  Ludlow.   The  excitement  raised  by  this  spirited 
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example  was  contagious.  Tbe  magistrates  of  Dublin  sum- 
moned a  convention,  which  undertook  to  act  in  defiance  of  an 
order  from  the  English  council  of  state.  Youghal,  Clonmd, 
Cariow,  Limerick,  and  Drogheda  declared  for  the  king,  and 
the  whole  country  verified  the  correct  view  taken  by  Brogfaill, 
when  he  assured  Charles  that  he  might  enter  into  possession 
of  it  with  perfect  safety. 

But  a  corresponding  ardour  had  accomplished  the  restora- 
tion in  England,  and  spared  the  Irish  another  occasion  of  ren- 
dering a  signal  benefit  to  a  family,  no  member  of  which  had 
ever  appreciated  their  loyalty  or  rewarded  their  services. 
BroghiU  at  first  was  coldly  received  by  Charles ;  his  merits 
as  the  projector  of  the  recent  movements  in  Ireland  had  been 
eclipsed  by  Coote'^s  success  in  bringing  them  to  bear;  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  convinced  the  king  by  documentary 
evidence  of  the  validity  of  his  claims  to  be  cousidered  the 
author  of  the  plot  that  he  received  his  expected  reward — ^being 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  all  his  estates,  made  lord  presi- 
dent of  Munster,  one  of  the  lords  justices,  and  advanced  a 
step  in  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Orrery.  Coote 
was  associated  with  him  as  lord  justice,  and  created  earl  of 
Mountrath.  The  higher  post  of  lord  steward  of  the  housdiold, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  dukedom,  his  ancient  right  of 
wine  prisage,  extended  estates,  and  J^30,000,  constituted 
Ormonde  8  recompence.  Nor  was  Inchiquin  forgotten.  That 
determined  character,  finding  himself  excepted  from  pardon  in 
the  act  passed  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  by  Cromwell's 
parliament,  had  entered  the  French  army ;  and  after  attain- 
ing the  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  was  nominated  viceroy  of 
Catalonia,  upon  the  conquest  of  that  province :  he  also  served 
in  the  Netherlands.  He  was  now  raised  to  the  earldom  of 
Inchiquin,  obtained  the  restoration  of  his  estates,  a  sum  of 
jE^3,000  out  of  the  treasury  on  account  of  losses  and  sufiferings, 
together  with  satisfaction  for  pay  and  arrears  of  pay  while 
captain-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Mun- 
ster, at  the  rate  of  <£10  a  day,  in  treasury  debentures.  Clan- 
rickarde,  had  he  been  alive,  would  doubtless  have  received 
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similar  honours  and  rewards ;  but  he  had  died  in  the  month 
of  July,  1657,  at  Somerhill,  in  Kent,  the  seat  to  which  he  re- 
tired upon  being  excepted  from  pardon  for  life  or  estate  by 
Cromwell. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  make  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle, 
brd  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  he  declined  the  post,  as  too 
diflBcult  for  an  English  peer.  Ormonde  thus  resumed  the 
direction  of  affiiirs  under  circumstances  every  way  flattering 
to  his  pride  and  unproving  to  his  fortune.  *  The  pomp  with 
which  he  made  his  entry  into  Dublin,  and  the  acclamations 
with  which  he  was  hailed  as  he  passed  iu  state  through  the 
crowded  streets,  had  never  been  exceeded  in  splendour  and 


*  Ormonde's  losses  had  been  heary,  but  they  were  now  amply  com- 
pensated. The  additions  made  to  his  property,  though  not  considerable 
m  point  of  extent,  were  in  point  of  value  enormous.  His  tenure  had 
:been  of  the  usual  kind — bearing  cn>wn  rent,  and  all  arrears  under  Ihii 
head  were  now  forgiven,  llie  next  large  gain  accrued  from  the  forfeiture 
of  the  vested  rights  of  his  tenants  or  vassals,  who  held  by  military 
tenure,  and  in  point  of  fact  possessed,  in  many  instances,  a  more  profit- 
able interest  than  the  head  lord.  All  Uiese  tenants  had  been  dispossessed 
as  participators  in  the  rebellion,  and  he  now  took  their  interests.  A 
third  acquisition  was  effected  bv  the  resiffnation  of  lands  known  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  old  palatinate  of  Ormonde,  but  which  ad- 
venturers had  settled  upon  or  government  had  taken  possession  of 
during  the  late  disturbances,  lliese  were  now  cleared  and  restored 
to  the  duke  unincumbered.  By  these  means  his  rental,  which,  before 
the  war  broke  out,  did  not  amount  to  £10,000  a  year,  was,  after  the 
war  had  terminated,  raised  to  £80,000,  'ITiere  are  writers,  however, 
who  still  adopt  Cute's  opinion,  and  represent  Ormonde  as  a  heavy 
loser  by  his  loyalty,  and  very  generous  in  the  sacrifices  which  he  now  vo« 
luntarily  rendered  for  the  public  weal.  Carte  prints  a  debtor  and  credi- 
tor account  of  gains  and  losses,  furnished  by  the  agent  of  the  Ormonde 
property,  at  the  foot  of  which  appears  a  dead  loss  of  £868,590 ;  but  in 
this  computation  not  a  few  items  are  altogether  omitted,  which  were  of  the 
highest  value.  It  may  be  perfectly  true,  as  Carte  sets  forth,  that  arrears 
of  pay  and  salary  to  a  large  amount  were  never  satisfied ;  and  that  a  claim 
to  400,000  acres  of  land  was  resigned  for  £50,000 :  nevertheless,  if,  upon 
a  final  settlement,  we  find  the  duke  possessed  of  a  better  title  to  a  more 
productive  estate  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  possessed — if  we 
compare  his  good  fortune  in  securing  so  much,  while  many  other  noble 
inheritances  were  wholly  destroyed, — and  if  we  further  take  into  con- 
sideration the  value  of  the  offices  to  which  he  was  now  appointed  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  which,  with  the  patronage  and  influence 
attached  to  them,  he  continued  to  enjoy  for  many  years, — we  shall  not  be 
just  if  we  treat  the  restoration  as  any  other  than  a  very  profitable  occur- 
rence to  the  house  of  Ormonde. 
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cordiality.  Unhappily  for  the  country,  he  carried  back  to  hb 
old  place  his  old  principles.  Some  writers  are  surprised  that 
this  should  have  been  the  case ;  but  if  we  call  to  mind  the 
general  enthusiasm  of  the  period,  and  note  the  excited  haste 
with  which  the  nation  rushed  with  open  arms  upon  royalty 
and  the  ancient  style  of  government,  it  will  be  easy  to  con- 
ceive how,  to  a  man  of  Ormonde's  temper  and  disposition,  the 
king,  the  parliament,  the  public,  and  the  current  of  events 
might  seem  to  testify,  with  a  grateful  unanimity,  that  the  dis- 
asters of  the  past  had,  in  no  small  degree,  been  produced  by 
opposition  to  his  measures  and  neglect  of  his  advice.  Certain 
it  is,  at  least,  that  he  re-appeared  as  chief  governor,  confirmed 
at  every  point  in  his  former  policy.  Tr3ring  as  his  misfortunes 
had  been,  they  had  neither  softened  his  prejudices,  modified 
his  principles,  nor  enlarged  his  ideas.  There  is  a  certain 
obstinacy  of  character  which  is  proof  against  the  force  of  aB 
experience ;  and  of  this  quality,  more  pernicious  in  politicians 
than  in  other  men,  Ormonde  partook  largely.  The  loss  of 
rank,  office  and  power — his  poverty  and  exile,  appear  to  have 
taught  him  but  one  lesson,  and  that  he  made  the  invariable 
rule  of  his  life  ever  after — it  was,  that  any  disadvantage,  how- 
ever heavy,  is  to  be  overcome  in  this  world,  if  we  will  endure 
it  without  yielding  to  its  pressure.  Accordingly,  whenevet 
an  opportunity  ofiered,  he  failed  not  to  enforce  his  settled 
opinions ;  and  when  the  opportunity  was  denied,  he  reserved 
himself  patiently  for  a  more  favourable  time  of  action.  This 
policy  would  have  been  excellent,  if  the  opinions  themselves 
bad  been  suited  to  any  condition  of  the  circumstances  with 
which  he  had  to  deal^-being  every  way  unsuitable,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  show  bow  his  repeated  attempts  to  apply 'them  only 
served  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  his  position. 

Thegreat  business  of  his  administration,  one  which  for  years 
engrossed  the  attention  of  both  governments,  and  the  minds  of 
all  classes  in  Ireland,  was  the  settlement  of  the  forfeited  lands, 
and  the  claims  of  the  different  parties  to  the  war  for  pay  and 
compensation,  on  account  of  their  services,  sufferings,  and  losses. 
The  subject  had  been  extensively  handled,  both  by  Charles  I. 
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mad  Cromwell,  ^^^i^  will  be  the  leas  ineoDTenienoe  f^  in 
re¥ertiDg  now  to  those  proceedings,  inasmuch  as  but  little  has 
hitherto  been  related  of  them — there  seemed  to  he  no  couns^ 
open  for  adoption  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  not  /entering 
upon  transactions  which  form  a  diattinct  and  ^important  seri^ 
in  themselves,  until  a  •pqint  had  been  reached,  .at  .which  tthejr 
could  be  treated  as  a  connected  whde,  and  di^K)6ed  of  tto- 
gether. 

The  11  yeara^  war  originated  in  the  g^eral  insecurity  of  ,pri* 
^vate  property,  and  the  vexatious  penalties  imposed  upon  ,the 
religious  worship  of  the  majority  of  the  people.    For  the  ftrot 
time  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  the  aristocracy  aud  large  pco- 
prietors  of  land  had  been  made  to  experience,  at  the  hands  of 
the  king  and  his  ministers,  all  the  hardships  of  .that  oppressive 
interference  with  personal  rights — ^that  lawless  disregard  of 
ancient  titles  and  established   possessions — ^those  arbitrary 
seizures  and  violent  ejectments,  of  which  their  ancestors  had 
for  ages  given  the  native  population  so  many  galling  and  de- 
structive proofs.     This  was  the  chief  provocation   to  arms ; 
the  religious  grievance  was  supplementary,  and  the  longer 
duration  of  this  war,  compared  with  preceding  insurrections, 
was  occasioned  by  the  superior  character  and  greater  means  of 
the  class  of  persons  embarked  in  it — a  class  which  felt  to  a 
man  that  their  every  worldly  interest  was  staked  on  the  issue 
— ^a  class,  moreover,  which  in  all  ages  and  countries  has  been 
more  remw^kable  for  attachment  to  the  rights  of  property,  ttum 
for  devotion  to  the  rights  of  conscience.  This  body  had  bought 
and  paid  for  the  justice,  civil  and  religious,  to  which  they  were 
indisputably  entitled.     Notwithstanding  that  bargain  and  sale, 
the  rapacity  of  the  government  was  unsatisfied  :  their  lands 
were  still  invaded,  and  their  franchises  abrogated,  with  lawless 
violence,  in  the  guise  of  law.    All  former  tyranny  had  been 
gentle  compared  with  the  insulting  severities  of  the  imperious 
StrafR»rd.     Even  where  the  privilege  of  a  practical  accommo- 
dation was  allowed,  and  the  landowner  met  the  demands  of  the 
^rown  half  way,  he  was  made  to  give  up  the  fourth  part  of  his 
•estate,  as  the  price  of  the  new  title  to  hold^the  remainder. 
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The  grants  issued  against  these  frei^  acquisitions  of  crown 
lands,  added  extensively  to  the  confusion  produced  by  subse- 
quent events. 

The  king  and  the  parliament  of  England  lost  no  time  in 
giving  the  sanction  of  their  authority  to  stamp  the  war  of  1 641 
with  the  character  of  spoliation  and  plunder,  which  had  ren- 
dered the  issue  of  all  former  outbreaks  so  barbarously  penaL 
It  had  scarcely  broken  out,  when  the  lords  and  commons, 
^'taking  into  their  consideration  as  well  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  rebels  of  Ireland  to  their  due  obedience,  as  also 
the  great  sums  of  money  of  late  paid  for  the  public  and  neces- 
sary afiairs,  and  desirous  to  embrace  all  good  and  honourable 
ways  tending  to  his  majesty's  greatness  and  profit,  the  settle- 
ment of  that  realm,  and  the  ease  of  his  majesty's  subjects  of 
England,""  voted  that  2,500,000  acres  of  profitable  lands,  to 
be  equally  taken  out  of  the  four  provinces,  should  be  ^^  assigned 
and  divided  amongst  divers  worthy  and  well  affected  persons,"" 
who  were  ready  to  disburse  sums  of  money  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

-£^200  1,000  acres  m  Ulster. 

To  each  .1^300  1,000  do.    in  Connaught. 

^venturer  of       £4:50  1,000  do.    in  Munster. 

[  ^600  1,000  do.    in  Leinster. 

This  was  a  legislative  bounty  upon  buccaneering — an  out- 
rageous forestalling  of  escheats.  For  at  the  time  the  vot« 
passed  no  forfeitures  had  been  declared — no  lands  confis- 
cated. Nevertheless  it  was  provided,  that  such  only  were 
to  be  seized  as  were  of  the  best  description: — they  were 
to  consist  of  meadpw,  arable,  and  profitable  pasture;  bogs, 
woods,  and  barren  mountains,  wherever  they  intervened,  were 
to  be  cast  in,  over  and  above  ;  the  tenure  was  to  be  common 
socage,  and  the  rent  reserved  to  the  crown  of  England  was  to 
be  Irf.  per  acre  in  Ulster  and  Connaught,  2d.  in  Munster,  and 
Sd,  in  Leinster. 

Charles  coupled  with  his  assent  to  the  propositions,  of  which 
^hese  were  the  principal  articles,  a  salvo  for  his  conscience,  and 
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an  apology  to  his  friends,  by  declaring  **  that  he  had  not  taken 
time  to  consider  whether  this  course  might  not  retard  the  re- 
duction of  the  kingdom,  by  exasperating  the  rebels,  and  ren- 
dering them  desperate  of  being  received  into  grace  again,  if 
they  should  return  to  their  obedience.'" 

The  English  parliament  following  up  this  vote  with  several 
acts  of  parliament,  soon  raised  £400,000  for  the  Irish  war.  Nor 
were  the  lords  justices  remiss  in  turning  it  to  account  in  Ire- 
land. We  find  them  inviting  further  succour  from  England  in 
1643,  upon  the  assurance  that  forfeitures  to  the  amount  of 
•£^300,000  had  already  been  effected.*  Even  the  royalists  did 
not  disdain  to  derive  a  title  to  property  from  this  foul  source — 
as  Ormonde,  for  instance,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1643,  as 
already  stated,  from  his  castle  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  implored 
the  king  to  grant  him,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  held  to  vest  in 
the  crown  by  these  acts,  the  escheated  houses  in  Kilkenny  of 
his  absent  tenants  in  arms. 

During  a  distracted  term  of  12  years,  both  the  king  and  the 
parliament  had  been  declaring  forfeitures  and  making  grants, 
and  their  respective  followers  had  been  seizing  upon  lands  as 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  war  afforded  them  power  and  op- 
portunity. At  last,  in  the  year  1653,  Cromwell  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  adjusting  and  giving  a  legal  sanction  to  the 
various  claims  which  had  been  accumulating  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  violence  and  rapine.  By  this  time,  however,  the  de- 
mands had  become  so  numerous  and  heavy,  that  it  became  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  whole  country  would  suffice  to 
satisfy  them.  It  was  therefore  deemed  prudent  to  begin  the 
proposed  arrangement  by  declaring  that  it  was  '^  not  intended 
to  extirpate  the  Irish  nation.*"  It  was  also  found  necessary 
to  cut  down  the  portions  of  several  of  the  larger  troops  of 
wolves,  who  were  ravenous  to  devour  their,  prey.  **  In  this 
transactiony*"  says  Ludlow,  "  those  of  the  army  showed  great 
partiality  by  confining  the  satisfaction  of  arrears  only  to  such 

*  The  rapidity  with  which  the  scheme  of  general  confiscation  was  car- 
ried out,  is  commonly  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  two  days  all  the  Ca- 
tholic nobility  and  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Meath,  Wicklow,  and  Dublin, 
together  with  300  gentlemen  in  Kildare,  were  indicted  for  high  treason, 
and  true  bills  found  against  them. 
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as  were  in  arme  in  August,  16499  which  was  the  time  when 
the  English  army^  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Crom- 
well, arrived  in  Ireland ;  and  though  the  hardships  endured  by 
those  who  were  in  arms  before  had  been  much  greater,  yet 
nothing  could  be  obtained  but  such  a  proportion  of  lands  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow  and  elsewhere  aa  was  not  sufficiept  to 
<slear  the  fourth  part  of  what  was  due  to  them.""  Cromwell's 
soldiers,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  wrested  the  whole 
country  to  themselves. 

All  the  conquered  papists  in  the  kingdom  possessing  more 
than  ^10,  were  divided  into  four  classes,  and  each  was  sub- 
jected to  a  different  degree  of  forfeiture — ^first,  all  persons  who 
before  November  10,  1642,  had  contrived,  acted,  or  aided, 
the  rebellion,  murders  or  massacres  which  began  in  October, 
1641 ;  and  all  Jesuits,  priests,  or  other  ecclesiastics,  who 
had  in  any  way  therein  contrived,  aided,  or  abetted;  and 
all  persons  who  since  October  1,  1641,  had  slain  any  per- 
son not  bearing  arms  for  the  English,  or  who,  not  being 
maintained  in  arms  under  the  command  and  pay  of  the  Irish 
against  the  English,  had  slain  any  person  maintained  in  arms 
for  the  English ;  and  all  persons  who  being  in  arms  against 
the  parliament  of  England,  should  not  lay  them  down  in  28 
days,  and  submit  to  their  authority. 

Secondly,  all  persons  (not  being  comprehended  in  any  of  the 
former  qualifications)  who  had  borne  command  in  the  war  of 
Ireland  against  the  parliament  of  England,  were  to  be  banished 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  parliament,  and  to  forfeit  two- thirds 
of  their  estates:  their  wives  and  children,  however,  were  to 
be  assigned  lands  to  the  value  of  the  other  thir^,  where  parlia- 
ment should  appoint. 

Thirdly,  all  persons  of  the  popish  religion  (not  being  com- 
prehended in  any  of  the  former  qualifications)  who  had  resided 
in  the  kingdom  at  any  time,  from  October  1,  1641,  to  March 
1,  1650,  and  had  not  manifested  their  constant  good  affection 
to  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  were  to  forfeit 
one- third  of  their  estates,  and  to  be  assigned  lands  to  the  value 
of  the  other  two«thn^  where  the  parliament  should  appoint. 

Fourthly,  all  other  persons  who  resided  in  Irdand  within 
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tile  time  Aforesaid,  and  had  not  been  in  arms  for  the  parlia- 
ment, or  manifested  their  good  a£fection  to  its  interest,  having 
an  opportunity  to  do  so,  wore  to  forfeit  one-fifth  of  their 
estates. 

After  the  ordinance,  which  provided  in  the  foregoing  terms 
who  should  furnish  the  plunder,  came  another,  which  particu- 
larly explained  who  should  appropriate  it.  The  soldiers  claim- 
ing arrears  of  pay  were  to  take  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Tipperary,  Waterford^  or  Limerick,  in  the  King^s  and 
Queen'^s  Counties^  in  Meath  and  Westmeath,  Down,  Antrim, 
Armagh,  and  in  Louth,  if  necessary,  the  barony  of  Atherdee 
only  excepted.  The  army  still  on  service,  but  about  to  be 
disbanded,  was  to  take  other  forfeited  lands,  commencing  at 
Sligo,  and  running  in  a  direction  which  would  extend  the  lii^ 
from  the  Shannon,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  keep  the 
English  and  Irish  separate  and  unmixed  for  ever  after. 

The  various  commissions  appointed  for  putting  these  ordi- 
nances into  execution — the  surveys  made  to  define  the  for- 
feited lands — ^the  courts  erected  to  determine  military  claims 
and  Catholic  delinquencies — had  scarcely  brought  their  labours 
to  a  conclusion,  and  the  new  proprietors  had  barely  established 
themselves  in  their  possessions,  when  the  restoration  opened 
up  all  rights  and  claims  anew,  and  afforded  another  opportu- 
nity for  sweeping  injustice.  The  proceedings  now  resorted  to 
proved  to  be  far  more  unprincipled  and  unfeeling  than  could 
have  been  expected  even  from  the  ingratitude  of  a  Stuart. 
Charles  H.  consulted  in  them  his  political  interests  only,  and 
threw  aside  all  considerations  of  generosity,  virtue  and  pro- 
priety. The  Cromwellians  were  in  actual  possession  of  the 
country,  and  he  agreed  with  Ormonde,  and  the  other  Anglo- 
Irish  landowners  who  offered  the  suggestion,  that  it  would  be 
most  safe  not  to  attempt  to  eject  them,  save  and  except  from 
Ormonde's  own  estates  and  from  the  estates  of  a  few  equally 
well-disposed  peers.  They  held  moreover  the  parliamentary 
franchise  and  the  corporations,  and  they  had  evinced  no  mean 
dexterity  on  their  side,  by  voting  large  sums  to  the  king,  to 
the  royd  dukes  his  brothers,  and  to  Ormonde.  After  much 
hesitation  and  delay,  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Broj^ill,  now  earl 
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of  Orrery;  Sir  J.  Clotworthy,  afterwards  Lord  Masserene; 

and  Sir  Audley  Mervyn,  was  eagerly  caught  at  and  acted  upon 

by  the  king.     In  this  document  it  was  computed  that  there 

remained  at  present  to  be  disposed  of — 

The  estates  of  persons  excepted  by  the  act      £ 

of  indemnity,  valued  at  .         .         14,000  per  annum. 

Gifts  and  gratuities  of  CromwelFs  to  per- 
sons that  had  not  served  .         .  9^000 

English  debentures  and  debts  struck  off      10,000 

Lands  in  the  county  of  Dublin  not  dis- 
posed of         15,000 

Lands  in   the   county   of  Cork   not  dis- 
posed of         25,000 

Lands  in  the   county  of  Kerry  not  dis- 
posed of         7,000 

Per  annum         .      .£'80,000 


Numerous  estates  in  Connaught  and  Clare,  to  be  discovered 
on  further  inquiry,  were  expected  to  increase  this  amount 
considerably,  and  thus  it  was  asserted  the  king  would  be  re- 
lieved from  all  his  diflBculties.  A  declaration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Ireland  was  accordingly  signed,  November  30,  1660, 
in  which  Charles  confirmed  the  possession  of  any  lands  held. 
May  7,  1659,  under  the  acts  of  the  English  parliament, 
commonly  called  the  Adventurers'  Acts.  Such  deficiencies  as 
might  be  proved  before  May  I,  next  following,  were  to  be 
made  good  ;  all  allotments  of  lands  to  soldiers  in  lieu  of  pay 
were  confirmed,  except  church  lands,  estates  obtained  by 
bribery,  prejudice,  false  admeasurement,  or  belonging  to  any 
of  the  regicides,  or  to  persons  who  had  endeavoured  since  the 
restoration  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  had  openly  displayed 
their  hostility  to  the  king's  restoration  and  government. 
Officers  having  unsatisfied  claims  for  service  before  1 649,  were 
to  be  satisfied  for  their  respective  arrears.  Officers  of  the 
royal  army  were  compounded  with  by  receiving  lands  in  satis- 
faction of  their  arrears  of  pay,  at  the  rate  of  1 2*.  6rf.  in  the 
pound,  and  a  rateable  dividend  of  any  surplus  that  might  after- 
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wards  accrue.  Protestants,  with  certain  exceptions,  whose 
lapds  had  been  given  to  adventurers  or  soldiers,  were  to  be 
restored,  and  the  present  possessors  were  to  receive  com- 
pensation, and  were  not  to  be  made  accountable  for  mesne 
profits.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  differently  dealt  with. 
Innocent  papists  who  had  submitted  to  the  Cromwellian  set- 
tlement, and  taken  lands  in  Connaught,  were  to  be  bound  by 
that  act,  unless  they  had  subsequently  served  the  king,  in 
which  case  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  recovery  of  the 
original  estate,  due  compensation  being  first  made  for  all  re- 
pairs and  improvements  efiected,  and  all  incumbrances  dis- 
cliarged  by  the  actual  possessor.  Innocent  papists  in  ge- 
neral were  also  to  be  restored,  and  the  persons  in  possession  of 
their  lands  reprised  ;  but  no  papist  was  to  be  restored  to  an 
estate  lying  within  any  corporate  town — it  being  held  politic 
to  confine  all  corporations  for  the  future  exclusively  to  the  Pro- 
testants. Thirty-six  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  specially 
enumerated,  who  were  to  be  restored  at  once,  without  being 
put  to  any  proof  of  innocence,  or  other  trouble. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  person  was  to  be  restored  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  attempted  surprise  of  Dublin  Castle  in 
1641 ;  who  at  or  before  the  year  1643  had  not  belonged  to  the 
royal  party,  or  had  lived  within  the  quarters  of  the  Confederate 
Catholics — except  the  inhabitants  of  Cork  and  Youghal,  who, 
as  already  described,  had  been  forcibly  expelled  from  their  ha- 
bitations, and  driven  into  the  hostile  lines  by  Inchiquin  and 
Broghill,  who,  strange  to  say,  now  received  themselves  even 
more  than  they  had  before  possessed.  No  man  was  to  be 
deemed  innocent,  who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  ccm- 
federacy  before  the  peace  of  1648,  or  who  had  adhered  to 
the  nuncio,  the  clergy,  or  the  papal  power,  in  opposition  to 
the  royal  authority ;  or  who,  having  been  excommunicated 
for  his  adherence  to  that  authority,  had  acknowledged  him- 
self an  offender,  and  obtained  absolution.  Whoever  derived 
his  title  from  persons  guilty  of  these  crimes — whoever  claimed 
his  estates  on  the  articles  of  peace,  and  had  thus  acknow- 
ledged his  concurrence  in  the  rebellion — whoever  in  the  Eng- 
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lish  <)uarter8  had  held  correspondence  with  the  Confederates, 
or  sat  in  their  councils,  or  acted  under  their  commission — 
whoever  had  employed  agents  to  treat  with  any  foreign  power 
for  bringing  forces  into  Ireland,  or  had  acted  in  such  negocia- 
tions,  or  harassed  the  country  as  **  Tories,*'  (a  name  given  to 
the  marauding  parties  of  disbanded  soldiers  who  carried  on 
a  villanous  system  of  war  and  plunder  upon  a  petty  but  inde- 
pendent scale,) — after  the  departure  of  the  marquis  of  Clan* 
rickarde, — were  all  pronounced  desperate  rebels,  and  incapable 
of  restitution. 

This  declaration,  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  age,  filled 
the  hearts  of  the  king's  enemies  with  joy,  and  the  hearts  of 
his  friends  with  despair.  "  The  Irish,"  says  Leland,  "  com- 
plained that  the  qualifications  necessary  to  ascertain  their  in- 
nocence, were  so  severely  stated,  that  scarcely  any  of  their 
nation  could  expect  a  sentence  of  acquittal/"  The  proverbial 
faithlessness  of  kings,  and  the  particular  insincerity  of  his 
&ther,  were  indicated  in  this  document  with  a  directness 
which  gave  the  whole  transaction  the  air  of  a  practical  satire. 
Even  now  the  declaration  reads  like  a  string  of  invidious  sug- 
gestions by  Charles  II.  upon  the  life  and  reign  of  Charles  I. 
The  Protestant  royalist  received  a  composition,  the  Puritan 
republican  full  payment  of  his  claims;  the  most  suspicious 
passages  in  the  late  war  were  carefully  marked  out,  as  if  to 
show  that  the  high  church  party  of  the  native  Irish,  who  re- 
fused to  trust  the  professions  of  the  king  and  his  lord  lieu- 
tenant, had,  with  all  their  faults,  an  indisputable  claim  to  the 
merit  of  having  rightly  discerned  the  character  of  the  men 
they  were  dealing  with,  and  proved  not  less  sagacious  than 
bold  when  they  resolved  not  to  be  duped  by  their  overtures. 
The  two  treaties  of  1646  and  1649  were  here  referred  to — all 
the  solemn  promises  of  Charles  I.  to  the  nuncio,  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  CSmstiaa,  were  significantly  revived,  and  the  host  of 
persons  who  had  been  parties  to  the  former,  or  believers  in  the 
latter,  were  specifically  punished  for  their  credulity,  by  being 
formally  debarred  from  the  only  chance  that  was  left  them  of 
rtoovering  a  remnant  of  their  estates.     If  the  most  malignant 
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fiuiatic  in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  had  exhausted  his 
mind  in  feigning  a  case  to  illustrate  the  baseness  of  kings,  and 
the  worthlessness  of  the  Stuarts,  he  could  not  have  produced 
one  more  caustic  or  conclusive  than  the  real  facts  now  before 
us  establish. 

Years  were  spent  in  negociations,  i^peals^  and  dissensions 
upon  this  exciting  question :  the  parliament  of  England  as 
well  as  the  parliament  of  Ireland;  and  the  privy  council  in 
London,*  participated  in  the  various  proceedings  to  which  it 
gave  rise ;  the  act  of  settlement  was  followed  by  the  act  of  ex- 
planation ;  but  the  main  conditions  of  the  original  award  were 
preserved  throughout,  and  remained  unaltered  at  the  end. 
When  all  was  over.  Sir  Audley  Mervyn,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  paper  on  which  the  king  had  at  first  been,  induced  to  de- 
clare himself,  pronounced  the  act  of  settlement  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  The  justice  of  the 
opinion  given  by  so  competent  an  authority  is  not  to  be  called 

*  Of  these  suits^  one  offers  a  psissaffe  of  memorable  interest.  Both  parties 
were  heard,  on  a  particular  occasion,  before  the  king  ih  council ;  the  united 
Protestant  and  Puritan  interests,  under  the  declaration,  being  supported 
by  the  earl  of  Orrery,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  by  Talbot,  afterwards  earl 
of  Tyrconnel.  These  advocates  were  unequall^  matched.  Orrery  was 
distinguished,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  man  of  his  age,  for  his  reaainess 
and  power  in  debating  criticsd  questions.  He  had  displayed  singular  judg- 
ment and  ability  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  came  well  prepared  to 
this  important  oiscussion.  Talbot,  though  not  devoid  of  talent,  was  san- 
guine, impetuous,  and  indiscreet ;  and  more  thoughtful  of  the  strength  of 
his  case  than  the  strength  of  the  interests  by  which  that  case  was  op- 
posed. On  both  sides,  as  a  matter  of  course,  loyal  services  rendered, 
losses  sustained,  and  monstrous  outrages  inflicted  by  the  adverse  faction, 
were  dwelt  upon  at  length.  But  at  the  end.  Orrery  confounded  his  op- 
ponents by  producing  copies  of  the  formal  authority  given  at  Jamestown 
for  excommunicating  Ormonde,  and  offering  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  a 
foreign  prince.  Charles  affected  so  much  indignation  at  these  proofs  of 
the  disloyalty  of  the  Irish,  that  he  broke  off  the  audience,  and  forbad  any 
petition  or  further  address  to  be  made  by  their  commissioners.  The  papers 
so  effectively  produced  by  Orrery  on  this  occasion  have  often  been  re- 
ferred to,  as  proofs  that  the  Irish  really  deserved  to  fare  iH  at  the  king's 
hands ;  but  it  is  monstrous  to  describe  any  thing  done  at  Jamestown  as 
the  act  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  opinions  of  that  body, 
as  Charles  should  have  remembered,  had  been  pointedly  expressed  on  this 
subject,  when  the  supreme  council  ordered  the  iesuits'  treatise  to  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman,  which  advised  the  nation  to  throw  off 
its  alliance  to  the  English  crown,  and  to  choose  as  its  sovereign  a  Ca- 
tholic prince. 
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in  question.  Ormonde  proved  his  attachment  to  the  Pro* 
testant  church  by  securing  its  re-establishment,  and  the  re* 
storation  of  its  estates,  before  the  debates  upon  the  act  of 
settlement  were  opened.  His  proposals  for  that  purpose  were 
cheerfully  assented  to,  even  by  the  Puritans,  who  felt  indisposed 
to  offend  the  government,  and  endanger  the  advantageous  po- 
sition in  which  they  found  themselves  placed,  by  evincing  their 
old  horror  of  prelacy  and  the  liturgy — abominations  against 
which  they  had  so  profitably  waged  war.  They  consoled  them- 
selves in  their  inconsistency  by  making  several  fierce  attempts 
to  enforce  the  penal  laws,  and  to  eject  the  few  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  had  obtained  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
the  two  governments,  English  and  Irish,  sensible  no  doubt  of 
the  injustice  already  inflicted  on  the  suffering  body  to  which 
they  belonged,  refused  to  harass  them  further  at  such  a  crisis, 
and  for  the  moment  no  fresh  persecutions  were  inflicted. 
They  were  reserved  for  a  future  period.  The  present  labours 
were  adroitly  confined,  first,  to  the  attainment  of  such  legal 
provisions  for  the  church  as  should  secure  to  it  all  its  pro- 
perty and  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  secondly,  to  such  a  dis- 
possession of  the  native  Irish — who  were  almost  to  a  man 
Roman  Catholics — from  their  lands,  as  should  also  deprive 
them  of  political  influence  in  the  state.  It  was  clearly  fore- 
seen that  if  these  measures  should  be  carried,  the  natives 
must  cease  to  prove  formidable,  either  to  the  crown  of  England 
or  to  the  descendants  of  English  settlers.  And  the  measures 
were  carried.  Thenceforward  the  Protestant  church,  as  the 
leading  English  institution  in  the  country,  became  the  rallying 
point  and  index  of  the  English  interest :  to  be  a  Protestant 
was  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  a  member  or  a  retainer  of  the 
despotic  oligarchy  which  monopolized  the  state  and  the  soil ; — 
to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  was  to  be  a  mere  Irishman,  and  a  slave, 
deprived  of  all  political  privileges  and  the  rights  of  property. 

The  aim  and  end  of  this  second  settlement  of  Ireland,  with 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  king,  of  Ormonde,  and  the  other 
politicians,  throughout  the  jvhole  business,  are  demonstrated  in 
a  number  of  plain  facts,  which  admit  of  no  controversy.     The 
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forfeited  lands  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Puritans ;  and  only  36 
persons  having  been  specially  restored,  the  great  body  of  the 
claimants  was  composed  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  The  ques- 
tion really  at  issue,  therefore,  was  whether  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  were  for  the  future  to  be  Roman  Catholics  or  Pro- 
testants, Irishmen  or  Englishmen.  The  number  of  the  claims 
entered  amounted  to  4,000,  and  the  time  allowed  for  consi- 
dering and  adjudicating  them  would,  upon  a  moderate  com- 
putation, have  admitted  of  a  decision  upon  about  one  out  of 
the  4,000.  The  first  commissioners  put  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  were  themselves  deeply  interested  in  the  confiscations ; 
but  the  universal  outcry  raised  against  an  act  of  such  open 
partiality,  led  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  Richard  Rainsford 
and  six  other  Englishmen,  principally  lawyers,  and  all  Pro- 
testants^ men  at  the  same  time  of  reputation  and  integrity, 
who  appear  to  have  been  neither  ill-qudified  nor  disinclined  to 
discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner. But  the  case  was  one  which  did  not  admit  of  being 
honestly  dealt  with :  the  commission  accordingly  was  soon  got 
rid  of. 

Rigorous  as  were  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Irish,  we  learn  from  Cox  the  following  result  of  the 
inquiries  now  made  into  their  conduct : — ^*  The  commis- 
sioners began  to  hear  cases,  February  13,  1663,  and  in  that 
month  declared  38  innocent,  and  7  nocent ;  in  March,  53 
innocent  and  7  nocent ;  in  April,  77  innocent  and  6  nocent ; 
and  in  the  remaining  months  they  decided  630  claims  to 
the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  Protestants."  This  was  a 
result  for  which  all  parties  were  alike  unprepared.  The 
Protestants  found  vent  for  their  anger  in  a  resolution  of  the 
Commons,  declaring,  "  that  they  would  apply  their  utmost 
remedies  to  prevent  and  stop  the  great  and  manifold  preju- 
dices and  inconveniences  which  daily  did  and  were  likely  to 
happen  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Act  of  Settlement."  The 
Puritans,  confounded  by  the  apparent  failure  of  the  scheme  for 
enabling  them  to  retain  their  usurped  property  by  the  aid  of 
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this  judicial  cimtrivance,  resolved  to  try  and  make  the  sword 
defend  what  the  sword  had  g»ned.  They  formed  an  extended 
cxxoepiney,  ea^ed  in  its  main  features  from  Roger  Moore's 
plan  of  a  simultaneous  seizure  of  the  principal  towns ;  bat  the 
jiot,  being  betrayed,  like  its  original,  was  easily  extinguUied.* 
It  produced  .neverUieless  a  portion  of  the  desired  hmt — the 
Court  of  Claims  was  adjourned,  and  Ormonde  mited  £i^ 
land  to  arrange  some  better  mode  of  preventmg  the  Irish 
from  reeovering  thar  rights.  He  returned  with  the  Act  of 
Ezpfamation  and  final  arras^iement,  which  had  the  efiSeet  ot 
finally  defeating  justice  to  the  Papists.*f*  One  ptmsmi  ot 
this  rare  piece  of  l^idation  will  exi^ain  its  g&aeanl  tenor. 
The  first  Court  of  Chums,  as  already  explained,  had  (feeided,* 
out  of  4,000  daims,  817  only.  In  the  teeth  of  that  crying 
£iet,  it  was  definitively  ordered — that  every  ciaim  wfaieh  had 
not  previoi»ly  been  adjudged  imiooent,  was  for  ev«r  barred; 
— 3,283  eases,  wholly  mitried  and  unconsidered,  were  by  tin 
BHmmary  process  disposed  of  as  criminal  and  ustenaUe  !  At 
the  same  time  Ormonde  rendered  an  important  sendoe  to 
the  political  interests  of  his  own  religion  by  raising  the  fiiat 
Protestant  militia,  in  whose  hands  he  placed  20,000  ^and  of 
anns. 

AuKmgst  the  oth^  misfortunes  of  the  8a£fering  Irish  at  this 
juncture,  one  is  not  to  be  omitted  which  added  no  light  share 
of  unpopidarity  to  th^  cause.  This  was  tiie  aeddent  of  its 
adoption  in  the  play  of  party  tactics  by  such  unprincipled  pofi- 
ticians  as  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Ajdiley,  afterwards 

*  This  plot,  like  all  others,  had  its  bloody  characters.  The  party,  as 
we  are  told,  was  to  rise  in  one  night  throughout  the  country,  and  to  trice 
tfaA  lives  of  aU  peraons  who  woald  not  consent  to  |>ut  down  )uMf,  k»cb, 
and  bishops,  and  set  up  *'  a  sober  and  peaceful  ministry  "  in  their  stead. 
Many  Piuitan  ministers  were  iniprisoned,  seven  memlHers  of  the  House 
of  Commone  were  expelled,  and  svte  persons  hung  as  partiea  to  Hbaa  cea- 
spbacy.  Amongst  its  heroes  was  the  notorious  Gmonel  Blood,  who  after- 
wards attempted  to  hang  the  duke  of  Ormonde  at  Tyburn,  and  to  steal 
the  crown  jewels  a^  the  Tower. 

t  There  were  two  subsequent  commissions— one  in  1671>  and  one  in 
1672 — granted  to  the  energetic  importunity  of  the  Irish,  and  the  unde- 
niable hardship  of  thdr  case;  hut  although  on  both  occasions  the  powers 
given  to  inspect  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  forfeited  lands,  were  large,  nothing  came  of  them. 
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•trl  of  ShafkeBbtnry,  and  other  pensons  who  were  stnigglii^  for 
the  formation  of  the  cabal  miaiotry.  These  men,  bent  upon  re^ 
movk^  Qarendon  and  Ounoade  ae  principal  obetades  to  thrar 
afisumption  of  o£Bce,  seized  ttp<«  the  Irish  grievances  as  oppoiw 
tone  matter  to  perplex  the  king  and  embamas  his  ministry. 
But  they  had  no  tme  sympathy  with  the  cause  they  adroeated; 
while  pleading  against  one  description  o!  Irish  injustice,  they 
did  not  scruple  to  add  another  item  to  the  heafy  catalogue  thejr 
had  to  deal  with.  These  were  the  sti^eem^i  who  damoured 
Anang  a  period  of  two  years  for  an  act  of  parliament  pr(dubit- 
ing  the  in^rtaticm  of  Irish  cattle  as  ^*  a  nuisance/'  This 
^eee  of  ignorant  legislatioa  was  unavailingly  opposed  by  all 
ifae  dxjke  of  Ormonde's  inflnenoe.  When  it  passed,  the  king 
marked  his  dissatisfaction  of  the  misdiiefDus  sj^ik  rat  of 
which  it  had  epximg^  by  issoing  a  prodanation,  in  whidi,  to 
€OBq>ensate  the  Iridi  for  the  loss  of  their  cattle  trade*  he  gave 
Aen  pennissioQ  ^  to  hold  eommerdal  interoovrse  with  erery 
other  country,  whether  aA  peace  or  war  with  him."  Ormonde, 
too,  distinguished  himself  by  some  h^hiy  patriotic  exer^ons  to 
mspfij  new  oecnpations  for  the  dispkced  cental  and  industry 
cf  the  country.  One  of  his  earliest  eares  upon  recoverii^  hfe 
estates  was  the  revival  of  the  linen  trade,  first  estobBshed  by 
the  eari  of  Straflbrd.  He  di^Mitched  persens  into  the  Low 
Conntriss  to  learn  the  methods  practised,  and  the  regulations 
observed  there,  and  invited  over  from  Brabant  and  other  places 
a  considerable  number  of  experieneed  hands.  One  body  of 
these  industrious  emigrants  amounted  to  500.  Some  of  them 
were  located  at  Chapd  Ixod  under  Cdond  Richard  Lawrence, 
wbese  houses  were  built  for  the  weavers,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  cordage,  sml-doth,  and  linen  grew  up.  Lawrence 
afterwards  added,  on  his  own  account,  the  mannlacture  of 
wooUen  doth.  When  the  Irish  cattle  trade  was  put  down, 
the  duke,  being  advised  that  there  was  a  favourable  opening  for 
a  foreign  woollen  trade  from  Irdand,  obtained  a  r^>ort  from 
Sir  Peter  Pett  on  the  manufacture  of  woollen  do  A,  and  settied 
large  colonies  of  wooUra  weavers  at  Clonmel,  ELilkenny,  and 
Canick  on  Suir.    In  these  towns,  M^iieh  were  his  own  pro- 
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perty,  the  weavers  who  now  introduced  the  woollen  trade  were 
Protestant  Walloons,  500  of  whom  Ormonde  employed  Cap- 
tain Grant  to  bring  from  Canterbury.  By  this  attention  and 
other  encouragements,  principally  grants  of  long  leases  at  low 
rents,  this  trade  flourished  in  process  of  time.  Its  greatest 
prosperity  belonged  to  a  later  period,  and  was  occasioned  by 
parliamentary  bounties :  a  mere  relic  of  it  still  exists  at  Kil- 
kenny and  Carrick  on  Suir. 

The  triumph  of  Charles's  favourites  over  the  Irish  trade  in 
cattle — it  was  far  from  being  the  last  achieved  by  English 
statesmen  over  the  elementary  principles  of  political  economy 
and  common  sense — was  prosecuted  to  more  important  results. 
Clarendon  was  ruined;  and  Ormonde,  after  some  awkward 
shuffling  upon  the  king's  part,  was  removed  from  office.  In 
the  intrigues  by  which  this  change  was  brought  about,  the  earl 
of  Orrery  made  his  last  appearance  in  the  troubled  drama  of 
Irish  a&irs,  sustaining  upon  the  occasicm  his  established  cha- 
racter as  a  profound  deceiver.  The  letters  are  extant  in  which, 
after  Ormonde  had  detected  his  machinations,  he  protested 
his  integrity  in  a  strain  of  refined  hypocrisy  conceived  and  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  most  polished  eloquence.  He  intended 
obviously  to  make  himself  lord  lieutenant;  but  though  his  party 
won  the  stake  they  played  for,  he  for  once  missed  to  carry  off 
the  prize  which  had  tempted  him  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game. 

Ormonde  was  succeeded  first  by  Lord  Roberts,  who  was 
quickly  removed,  as  being  every  way  imsuitable;  next  by 
Lord  Berkeley ;  and  thirdly  by  the  earl  of  Essex.  There  is 
little  to  be  related  of  these  administrations.  Under  the  second, 
some  slight  relaxations  of  the  penal  laws,  such  as  the  appear- 
ance of  Catholic  bishops  performing  the  common  offices  of 
their  religion ;  and  the  nomination  of  a  few  country  gentle- 
men of  that  persuasion  to  be  justices  of  the  peace,  excited  a 
furious  clamour  amongst  the  destructive  faction  which  from 
about  this  period  made  itself  notorious  in  the  annals  of  the 
country,  under  the  rallying  cry  of  '^  Protestant  Ascendancy  in 
Church  and  State."  Their  strongest  energies  were  roused 
into  vigorous  action  by  the  production  of  some  remarkable 
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charges  of  fraud  in  the  proceedmgs  under  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, and  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  manner  in  which  that  law  was  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Finding  themselves  unable  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
upon  the  local  government,  or  the  court  in  London,  th^ y  called 
upon  the  sectarian  prejudices  of  the  English  parliament  and 
people  for  sympathy  and  relief;  and  the  appeal  having  been 
loudly  answered,  the  obnoxious  commission  was  superseded, 
and  the  lord  lieutenant  withdrawn.  The  earl  of  Essex,  a  man 
much  superior  to  Lord  Berkeley  in  point  of  talents  and  honesty, 
became  disgusted  with  his  situation  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
and  solicited  leave  to  retire.  He  could  not  obtain  sufficient 
authority  to  administer  the  afiairs  of  the  country  in  the  man- 
ner best  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good ;  and  he  would 
not  compromise  his  independence  by  further  countenancing  it 
policy  which  his  judgment  condemned. 

During  the  interval  embraced  by  these  two  administra- 
tions, Ormonde  occupied  an  undignified  position  at  the  English 
court.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  all  men,  and  to  the  king's 
annoyance,  he  did  not  resign  his  office  of  lord  steward  when 
dismissed  from  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  On  no  occa- 
sion was  his  character  so  fully  revealed  as  this.  The  slights, 
the  taunts,  the  affironts,  which  he  now  tamely  brooked,  are 
strong  proofs  to  show  that  his  nature  was  deficient  in  the 
qualities  of  true  greatness.  He  convinced  the  world  that  his 
virtue  was  without  pride,  and  would  not  resent  indignity ;  that 
his  honour,  however  pure,  was  of  the  most  submissive  kind ; 
and  that,  where  his  interest  was  at  stake,  be  could  exhibit  the 
resignation  of  a  martyr.  For  the  sake  of  his  office  and  his 
standing  at  court,  he  was  now  content  to  endure  an  extent  of 
disgrace  little  short  of  personal  insult.  The  king,  his  courtiers, 
and  the  ministry,  put  no  restraints  upon  their  ill  treatment  of 
him.  Charles,  we  are  told  by  Carte,  made  it  a  rule  to  receive 
him  with  the  most  mortifying  coldness,  and  to  demonstrate,  in 
the  most  public  manner,  that  his  presence  was  offensive  and  his 
attention  fulsome.  He  was  never  consulted  and  seldom  spoken 
to ;  and  yet  he  waited  daily  at  the  palace,  and  took  his  seat  at 
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every  council,  as  if  he  Was  in  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  the  kii^^s 
tAroxxt  and  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  ministers. 

Leland,  and  several  writers  after  him,  have  paid  the  dnke 
«f  Ormon^  some  high  compliments  for  his  conduct  under 
these  painful  cffonmstaoces.  In  thehr  estimation  it  was  prauie- 
worthy  upon  his  part  to  maintain  his  position  without  con- 
eealii^  his  sentiments  on  public  offltirs ;  without  displayiiq; 
any  resentment ;  without  deferring  to  the  king's  mistresses; 
withoQt  intrigning  with  the  opposition,  or  making  any  exertioa 
to  vin£ci^  his  own  or  the  pnblic  wrongs.  So  w€dl  did  he 
tfBMBttge  te  pres^rvean  inftnenoe  against  the  odds  now  broi^fat 
to  bear  upon  hhn,  that  ^^  in  the  drawing-room  his  virtues 
and  conciliating  address,"  says  Leland,  ^even  in  thst  pn>> 
ffigate  court,  attracted  a  little  circle  around  hm,  of  those  who 
bad  not  yet  lost  all  shame,  independence  of  condition,  and 
spirit."  On  such  occasions  the  king,  not  daring  to  tAtaw  lum 
any  civility,  was  abashed  and  confounded^  ^^Sir,"  said  the 
profligate  wit  Buckingham,  ^  I  wisdi  to  know  whether  it  be 
the  duke  of  Ormonde  that  is  ont  of  Ikvour  with  yosr  majesty, 
or  your  majesty  with  the  duke  of  Ormonde !  For,  of  the  tw«, 
yon  seem  to  be  most  out  of  countenance  hens." 

As  the  generality  of  persons  will  be  more  disposed  to  relidi 
Buckingham's  wit  than  to  commend  Ormonde's  patiem^  it  is 
but  fair  to  give  the  view  taken  by  the  latter  of  himself  in  this 
Imsiness.  He  compared  himself  to  a  good  old  clock  oast  into 
m  comer,  but  winoh  always  points  right.  How  admkably  he 
<xnM  preserve  Us  temper  in  the  midst  of  his  disgraoe,  is  well 
•exhibited  in  a  zefdy  he  one  day  miade  to  Coloiid  Gary  DiHcm. 
iliat  oflks^  had  solicited  his  interest  in  some  suit,  dechHring 
that  he  had  no  firiends  but  God  and  his  grace.  ^  Alas !  my 
poor  Gary/'  rqdied  the  dnke,  ^  thou  could'st  not  have  named 
two  frieodfi  in  the  world  yrho  have  so  Uttle  interest  at  court.'" 

Some  ^ffiedity  has  evidently  been  felt  by  those  who  have 
studied  Ormonde^s  chaiaeter,  an  endeavouring  to  supj^ly  a 
Tatkwal  eiq)la&ation  of  his  bdiaviour  during  this  nnintereating 
period  of  Us  Itfb.  To  ni^  iliat  he  was  actuated  abstra^edty 
by  a  sefise  ef  dadnterssted  virtue,  or  refigious  devotion;  or 
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more  probable  still,  that  a  mixture  of  passiveneBs  and  ob- 
stinacy, naturally  inherent  in  his  constitution,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  his  extreme  subserviency ;  are  hypotheses  equally 
open  to  strong  objections.  Some  more  animating  and  power- 
ful principle  must  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  a  series  of 
actioiis  maintained  for  so  many  years  with  such  pertina- 
cions  connsteiiey.  To  ns,  Ormonde  has  always  appeared  to 
have  been  a  man  essentially  stubbom,  selfish,  and  crafty. 
These  were  ihe  governing  traits  of  his  character ;  they  are 
plainly  distinguishable  throughout  all  his  negotiatioiis  and 
proceedings  durii^  the  eleven  years'  war ;  and  they  r^nove, 
as  socm  as  they  are  recognised,  many  of  the  doubts,  whidi 
.  oAerwise  obscure  our  perception  of  the  motives  by  which  this 
strai^  passage  of  his  life  was  regulated.  We  should  re- 
member, oMweover,  that  he  had  Lord  darendon^s  case  bef<»e 
his  eyes.  There  were  points  connected  with  that  nobleman's 
fall,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  operated  as  a  warning  to  his 
friend.  While  Clarendon  could  face  his  enemies  and  meet  Uie 
king,  hn  peraon  and  property  remained  secure :  it  was  not 
until  be  was  driven  away  from  court  that  his  ruin  was  effected* 
Upon  the  mind  of  Ormonde,  whidi  was  observant,  and  to  some 
extent  Bagadoos,  a  deep  inoqvression  must  have  been  produced 
by  this  direct  example.  He  applied  it  to  his  own  case ;  and 
t^t  he  mi^it  not  agwi  suffer  banishment  and  the  loss  of  his 
princely  estates,  betook  the  determined  rescdution  upon  which 
we  have  seen  him  acting  with  a  perseverance  so  extraordinary 
and  a  fidelity  so  hnmiUating* 

Smk  was  the  life  of  Ormonde,  from  the  year  1668  to  the 
year  1677.  At  the  conrt,  we  see  in  him  nmch  that  fills  ub 
with  wonder  without  exciting  any  admiration.  In  Ireland, 
however,  he  suppcMrted  his  rank  in  a  more  becoming  manner, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  pquifaunty.  Evra  the 
Bnman  Oatholies  united  in  offering  him  manifestations  of 
neqpect  and  attachment.  True,  he  had  on  move  tliaa  one  cri- 
tical occasion  not  shown  himself  their  fidend,  but  he  had  never 
proved  their  active  enemy ;  and  there  was  always  something 
to  hope  from  the  gratitude  of  a  man  who  jreoeived  honours 
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while  out  of  favour  at  court.  His  style  of  living,  moreover, 
was  upon  a  scale  which  always  imposes  upon  the  multitude. 
The  castle  of  Kilkenny,  to  which  he  had  moved  from  the 
castle  at  Carrick  on  Suir,  was  a  court  in  itself,  where  two 
hundred  gentlemen  every  day  sat  down  to  table. 

At  length  the  period  drew  nigh  at  which  he  was  to  govern 
in  Ireland  for  the  fourth  time ;  and  it  is  singular  to  remark 
that  the  influence  which  brought  him  back  to  power  was  the 
last  by  which  we  should  have  supposed  such  an  event  to  have 
been  produced.  For  several  years  Charles  had  not  exchanged 
a  familiar  or  confidential  word  with  him.  For  a  whole  year, 
though  daily  in  attendance,  the  king  had  not  deigned  to  speak 
to  him  at  all.  In  the  month  of  April,  1677,  however,  the 
king  suddenly  invited  himself  to  sup  with  Ormonde.  The  en- 
tertainment, upon  which  the  duke  spent  <f  2,000,  was  cheerful ; 
there  were  no  explanations,  discussions,  or  references  to  the 
past.  On  parting,  the  king  signified  his  intention  of  again 
employing  him  in  Ireland;  but  the  splendour  of  his  hospitality 
seems  only  to  have  made  Charles  reflect,  without  pleasure  or 
commendation,  upon  the  singularity  of  his  general  conduct. 
The  next  morning  he  saw  the  duke  at  a  distancOi  advancing 
to  pay  his  usual  respects.  "  Yonder  comes  Ormonde,"  said 
Charles ;  ''  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  disoblige  that  man, 
and  to  make  him  as  discontented  as  others ;  but  he  will  be 
loyal  in  spite  of  me.*"  From  this  moment  he  was  publicly  re- 
^irded  as  the  new  lord  lieutenant, — not  for  his  constancy,  how- 
ever meritorious — not  for  his  talents,  however  respectable — 
not  for  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  interest,  however 
sincere — ^and  still  less  by  way  of  reparation  for  the  neglect  and 
the  ill-treatment,  however  undeserving,  to  which  he  had  for 
nine  years  been  subjected ; — but  solely  because  the  duke  of 
York,  whose  influence  was  now  in  the  ascendant  at  court, 
could  light  upon  no  better  expedient  to  prevent  one  man,  the 
duke  of  Monmouth — whom  of  all  others  he,  most  feared  and 
hated, — from  being  appointed  to  this  situation,  and  enjoying 
in  it  a  foretaste  of  the  royal  authority  which  he  was  correctly 
supposed  to  be  bent  upon  obtaining.     The  devoted  patron  of 
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the  Roman  Catholic  religion  thus  became  the  instrument  of 
replacing  at  the  head  of  Irish  affidrs  the  ablest  and  most  per- 
severing assertor  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  that  country. 
Such  is  the  chance  medley  of  politics — such  are  the  inconsis- 
tencies which  designing  statesmen  are  continually  driven  to 
commit. 

In  forming  a  judgment  of  Ormonde's  last  administration,  we 
may  fairly  enough  permit  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  the 
fact,  that  Cox  finds  nothing  to  relate  of  it  but  a  series  of  mea- 
sures adopted  to  harass  the  Roman  Catholics.  When  the 
Popish  plot  broke  out  in  England,  Ormonde  countenanced  the 
wicked  delusion  in  Ireland^  by  ordering  all  officers  and  soldiers 
to  repair  to  their  garrisons;  and  all  bishops,  priests,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  depart  out  of  the  king- 
dom. Further  proclamations  followed  in  the  same  strain. 
November  2,  1678,  all  Papists  were  commanded  to  deliver  up 
their  arms  by  a  certain  day.  November  20,  all  Papists  were 
forbidden  to  enter  the  castle  of  Dublin  or  any  other  foi*t  or 
citadel;  and  the  markets  of  Drogheda,  Wexford,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  Youghall,  and  Qalway,  were  ordered  to 
be  held  outside  those  towns.  Another  proclamation  of  the 
same  date,  says  Cox,  ofiered  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  mi- 
litary men  going  to  mass, — the  scale  was  «sP10  for  every  com- 
missioned officer,  £5  for  every  trooper,  and  4*.  for  every  foot 
soldier.  In  December  there  was  a  proclamation  ordering  a 
strict  search  to  be  made  after  bishops  and  priests.  In  March, 
1679,  it  was  directed  by  proclamation  that  the  Popish  priest 
of  every  parish  in  which  a  murder  or  robbery  was  commftted, 
should  be  seized  and  transported  beyond  the  seas,  unless 
within  fourteen  days  the  offender  was  delivered  up  to  justice* 
A  reward  was  next  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  Jesuit  or  a 
titular  bishop ;  and  then  it  was  ordered  that  the  Popish  inha- 
bitants should  be  removed  from  Galway,  Limerick,  Water- 
ford,  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  and  Drogheda.  In  consequence  of 
this  proclamation,  says  Cox,  '^  many  were  expelled,  but  by  the 
stupidity  of  the  Protestants  let  in  again."^ 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  edicts  were  innocuous 
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iemoiiBtarstioas,  and  that  Ormonde  was  not  aeriondy  bent 
npOQ  redooing  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-conntrymen  to  an 
abject  condition  of  political  inferiority.  He  repeatedly  evinced, 
in  his  conduct  towuds  them,  all  the  deliberation  which  can  be 
reqinred  to  prove  a-fized  intention  and  determined  pmrpose. 
He  did  not,  however,  run  into  excesses,  but  reproduced  tJie 
half-measure  com»e  of  action  vdiich  he  had  observed  on  more 
than  one  jffwioas  occasion.  As  he  had  executed  only  upon 
^moderate  tenns^  the  vincEetive  mandate  of  the  lords  jua> 
tioes  to  pillage  and  plunder  ihe  country  at  the  b^inning  at 
Hm  eleven  years'  Civil  War,  so  he  now  put  g^itly  into  force 
iihe  perseontii^  policy  of  ihe  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  seised 
npon  a  vague  charge  of  rebeffion,  and  kept  doae  prisoner,  in 
DttUin  Castle,  TaUbot,  the  Roman  CathoUe  aiehbishop  of 
Diiblm,  an  aged  ecdesiastic,  lingwing  in  the  last  stage  of  a 
dangerooB  cBsease;  and  he  tomsported  to  England  another 
Roman  Catholic  prdate,  Phmket,  ardibidiop  of  Armagh, 
whose  sobeequent  trial  and  execution  at  Tybom  form  one  of 
the  blackest  passages  of  the  disgraeefid  plot  vfhkk  included 
him  amongst  its  nomerous  victims. 

In  the  closing  scenes  of  his  kn^  career,  Ormonde's  prind- 
ples  and  condoet  underwent  -do  dbange.  He  participated  as 
little  in  the  m^mcipled  fory  d  Shaftesbury  and  the  Titas 
Oates  poUtieians  idio  embroiled  £ngbuKl  under  Charies  II., 
as  he  had  syi^patUzed  with  the  maUgmty  ef  the  Parliamen- 
tarians and  Poritans  vriio  prostrated  the  monardiy  undor 
Charies  I. ; — ^yet  he  yielded  to  and  aeted  with  both  of  these 
fiMJtions.  He  was  led  to  put  a  oonatcaint  upon  his  natural  d»- 
fte  ef  both  by  his  ambitious  love  of  office  and  a  wary  convictioB 
i^Eat  his  vast  ptuperiy  was  only  aafe  firom  spoUatioa  while  he 
held  Ae  power  to  protect  it  in  his  own  hands.  Region  had 
ioBg  swag^ed  ^rvery  other  oonsideiatimi,  pdblic  and  private, 
vrith  the  gveat  body  of  ibe  people  m  the  two  countries ;  axA 
we  are  not  without  distinct  eridenoe  of  Ormonde^s  real  senti- 
ments upon  this  inq)ortant  question.  Writing  officially  to 
Lord  Anglesey  in  1680,  he  dbservea,  that  ^  to  tell  him  of  the 
insohnt  deportment  and  signal  perfidy  of  the  Popish  clergy  of 
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Ireland,  is  to  preach  to  him  that  there  is  pain  in  the  gout  ;^ 
and  he  protests  that  he  would  rather  be  rid  of  them  than  of 
that  disease.    Writing  privately,  during  the  period  of  this  last 
administration,  to  Sir  R.  Southwell,  he  says,  ^^  I  know  well  that 
I  am  bom  with  some  disadvantages,  in  relation  to  the  present 
conjuncture,  besides  my  natural  weakness  and  infirmities; 
and  such  as  I  can  no  more  free  myself  from,  than  I  can  frtmi 
them.     My  father  lived  and  died  a  Papist ;  and  only  I»  by 
God's  merciful  providence,  vi^as  educated  in  the  true  Protest- 
ant religion,  from  which  I  never  swerved  towards  either  ex- 
treme,— ^Dot  when  it  was  most  dangerous  to  profess  it,  and 
most  advantageous  to  quit  it.    I  reflect  not  rxpoa.  any  vvhe 
have  hdd  another  course,  but  will  charitably  hope,  that  though 
thdr  dianges  happened  to  be  always  on  the  prosperous  side, 
yet  they  were  made  by  the  force  of  present  conviction.    Hy 
brothers  and  sisters,  though  they  were  sot  veiy  many,  were 
very  fruitful,  and  very  obstinate  (they  wll  call  it  constant)  m 
their  way ;  their  fhdtfiihiess  hath  spread  into  a  large  alliance, 
and  their  obstinacy  hath  made  it  altogether  Popish.   It  would 
be  no  small  comfort  to  me  if  it  had  pleased  God  it  had  been 
otherwise,  that  I  might  have  edarged  my  industry  to  do  them 
good,  and  serve  them,  more  efiectua%  to  them,  and  more 
safely  to  myself*    But,  as  it  is,  I  am  taught  by  nature,  aad 
also  by  instruction,  that  di£ferenoe  of  opinion,  oonoeming  vmAr 
team  of  religion,  dissolves  not  the  oUigations  of  nature ;  and 
in  conformity  to  this  prindpie,  I  own  .not  only  that  I  have 
dose,  but  that  I  wiH  do,  my  relations  of  that  er  any  other  per* 
suasion  all  the  good  I  can.    &it  I  profess,  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  I  find  any  of  ihem  who  are  nearest  to  me  acting  or  con- 
spiring rebellion,  or  pfetting  against  Ae  government  and  the 
religion  estabUsbed  amongst  ss,  I  wiH  endeavour  to  bang 
them  to  punishment  sooner  than  the  remotest  stranger  to  my 
bbod.^ 

The  macenty  of  diese  opisianB  was  thorougUy  mdetstood 
by  the  diik«  of  York,  who  was  roused  by  the  hmd  oampiaiiils 
of  the  Roman  CathoHcs  to  make  strong  effi»ts  for  nit  sidb. 
version  of  an  admimstcatioii  formed  by  his  inffaience.    By  an 
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odd  coincidence,  Shaftesbury,  the  great  fabricator  of  plots  and 
promoter  of  cabals,  laboured  assiduously  to  accomplish  the 
same  object  from  very  different  motives.  For  some  time, 
however,  the  king  resisted  with  firmness  every  overture  made 
for  this  purpose.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the  pressure  against 
Ormonde,  he  for  a  while  sustained  him  firmly.  In  1682  he 
sent  for  him  to  London,  where,  by  way  of  rewarding  his  ser- 
vices in  Ireland,  he  made  him  an  English  duke.  Ormonde 
now  spent  two  years  in  England,  cognizant  if  not  participating 
in  an  endless  variety  of  intrigues  and  machinations.  In  the 
year  1684  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  resumed  his  office ; 
but  though  his  old  enemy  Shaftesbury  was  now  no  more,  the 
power,  to  which  he  had  so  long  tenaciously  clung,  was  at  last 
about  to  be  taken  from  him.  Charles  wrote  him  a  letter,  in 
which  he  announced  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  effect 
many  and  very  general  changes  in  Ireland,  and  on  that  account 
to  transfer  the  lord  lieutenancy  to  the  earl  of  Rochester. 
Before  this  could  be  done,  Charles  died,  but  James  II.  lost  no 
time,  upon  ascending  the  throne,  in  completing  the  arrange- 
ment. *^  Ormonde  and  his  council  had  barely  time  to  pro- 
claim the  new  sovereign  with  great  solemnity  but  dismal 
countenances,^'*  says  Cox,  "  when  the  recal  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant was  publicly  notified."  In  retiring  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  Ormonde  may  be  said  to  have  taken  leave 
also  of  public  life,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  resistance 
which  he  offered  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  proposed  repeal 
of  the  penal  laws  and  the  Test  Act,  we  find  his  name  asso- 
ciated with  no  further  measures  of  importance.  He  died 
August  4,  1688,  aged  78,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  the  bodies  of  his  wife  and  two  sons  had  been 
previously  consigned  to  a  vault  long  known  as  the  Ormonde 
vault. 

The  character  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  has  been  frequently 
reviewed  of  late  years,  and  the  more  it  has  been  examined  the 
less  it  has  been  esteemed.  Carte's  biography,  prolix,  partial 
and  heavy,  created,  and  for  some  time  supported,  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  his  merits  and  importance.    No  one  thought 
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of  reading  two  enormous  folios,  with  a  third  volume  of  ap- 
pendices; but  every  one  took  it  for  granted  that  the  man 
must  really  have  been  great »  concerning  whom. so  much  could 
have  been  published  in  so  expensive  a  form.  Time,  however, 
never  fails  to  rub  off  the  lacquer  of  fictitious  reputations.  If, 
in  now  seeking  to  form  our  estimate  of  the  talents  and  public 
services  of  Ormonde,  we  turn  not  to  the  eulogy  of  his  biogra- 
grapher,  but  to  his  actions,  we  shall  find,  upon  a  close  and 
impartial  examination  of  them,  that  no  honest  judge  can 
praise  him  highly.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  long  life 
he  enjoyed,  except  under  the  Commonwealth,  an  almost  un- 
broken tenure  of  office.  The  servant  of  a  bad  man  is  not 
necessarily  a  bad  man  himself;  but  in  this  case  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  he  was  a  very  patient  one :  and  in  truth 
patience  was  almost  the  only  virtue  which  Ormonde  pos- 
sessed. Even  that  he  carried  to  an  extreme  point,  at  which  it 
ceased  to  command  admiration.  We  see,  while  tracing  his 
career,  that  he  failed  repeatedly  to  preserve  his  own  dignity ; 
and  we  lose,  after  making  that  discovery,  our  respect  for 
his  character.  He  endured  the  insincerity  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  profligacy  of  Charles  11.  with  equal  resignation; 
and  though  frequently  condemning  the  policy  and  the  actions 
of  both,  he  co-operated  with  them,  and  zealously  promoted 
their  interests.  This  was  generally  done,  however,  with- 
out partaking  in  their  vices  or  being  infected  by  the  con- 
tagion of  their  examples.  He  stands  almost  alone  amongst 
the  public  men  of  his  age,  eminent  for  the  morality  of  his 
private  life  and  the  consistency  of  his  political  principles. 
While  some  of  his  compeers  forfeited  all  public  esteem  by 
practising  shameless  tergiversations,  he  continued  to  be 
always  popular  with  his  party  by  the  constancy  with  which 
he  laboured  to  strengthen  their  interest  and  to  preserve  their 
superiority.  While  others  of  his  order  were  wasting  away 
their  estates  in  courtly  excesses  and  extravagant  debauch- 
eries, he  was  steadily  improving  his  fortune.  And  yet  he 
was  neither  mean  nor  avaricious.  His  retinue  and  esta- 
blishment were  maintained  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  his 
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devated  rank  and  large  mcome.  When  he  (^tposed  tlra  ex- 
eknioa  of  Irkh  cattle  from  the  English  maricets,  he  di^Uyed 
a  commendable  d^ree  of  mfbrmationy  spirit,  aad  ability, — 4jbe 
value  of  whidi  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  lessen,  as  some 
writers  have  done, — by  intimating  that,  being  the  largest 
landed  proprietor  in  Ireland,  he  was  siffe  to  be  Uie  heaviest 
snfibrer  under  the  edict.  Neither  is  it  fair  to  speBk  lig^y  of 
his  efforts  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  this  export  trade,  by 
developiDg  new  sources  of  emcdument  in  its  stewl.  It  » true 
tint  the  whole  commercial  and  industrial  system  of  the  conn- 
trywastiien  a  rude  compound  of  error,  partiality  and  abuse — it 
IS  also  true  that  established  evils  of  this  kind  are  strengthened 
by  a^iempts  to  palliate  thdr  consequences ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  a  £Kt,  tiuit  men  in  general  will  seldom  set  its  true  value 
Vfon  any  right,  or  take  pains  to  secure  it  from  being  abrogated 
or  abridged,  bdbre  they  have  Ibund  by  experience  that  it  is 
profitaUe.  Upon  this  ground  the  introdactioB  of  manuhc- 
tuies  was  a  judieioas  and  patrk^  act.  It  promoted  the  em^ 
^yment  of  tJie  peof^ ;  and  by  assisting  the  master  and  the 
workman  to  acquire  pnqierty,  raised  them  both  in  the  scale  of 
eivHization,  and  gave  them  additional  strength  to  ecmtend 
against  th^  powerful  rivals  in  Enghmd  tar  ihai  fvH  share  of 
the  privileges  of  the  constitution  wUdi  was  then  and  loi^ 
after  d^iied  them. 

Upon  the  wh<^  the  Aake  of  Ormonde  may  be  fidrly  frO' 
nonnced  a  man  of  a  careftd  mind  and  sedate  constitution— * 
temperate  and  firm  in  his  <^)]nions  and  in  his  actions — who 
shunned  the  excesses  and  mit^ated  mai^  of  the  evib  of  an 
era  fiiU  <^  guilt  and  ^rnnrs;  but  who  had  neither  the  genius  to 
discover  how  these  were  to  be  substantially  removed,  nor  ihe 
energy  to  cany  faito  full  effect  the  imperfect  measures  sngw 
gested  by  otiiers  for  their  correction.  He  was  necessarily  de* 
feated,  therefore,  as  a  politician  and  a  general  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Puritans ;  and  he  claims  our  notice  and  re* 
membrance  solely  on  account  of  the  one  great  fact  aoc<Hiif)liAed 
during  his  successive  admimstrations.  When  first  he  1md^^ 
took  the  directicm  <^  affiurs,  five-sixths  <^  the  landed  pro- 
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prietors  of  the  country,  upon  a  moderate  computation,  were 
Roman  Catholics.  While  he  governed,  this  large  majority 
was  wholly  dispossessed  and  forced  to  disappear ;  so  that  when 
at  last  he  was  displaced,  we  find  the  odds  turned  the  other 
way,  and  the  fee  simple  of  the  soil  almost  wholly  transferred 
to  Protestants  or  to  Puritans,  who,  in  order  to  retain  the 
lands  he  had  been  the  chief  means  of  securing  to  them,  had 
become  members  of  the  established  church.  The  Irish  fabric 
of  Protestant  ascendancy  in  church,  state,  and  property,  was 
thus  mainly  raised  by  James  Butler,  twelfth  earl,  and  first 
duke  of  Ormonde, — ^a  £Ektal  labour  preceded  by  one  civil  war, 
and  followed  by  anoiher. 

By  th»  pronnneBt  luBtorieai  fact,  difierent  neB,aeeordiiig  to 
their  prejudices,  will  paint  the  eomfdexion  <it  fan  career  ehker 
bi^it  or  dark ;  and  the  character  of  the  individual  will  be 
not  unfairly  judged  of  by  the  means  to  which  he  stooped  in 
producing  the  important  result  for  which  hia  gavemment  is 
memorable.  His  long  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  Con* 
federates,  notwith^AodiBg  the  king's  imfMMtiaiitics  m  their 
behalf;  the  treaties  by  which  he  was  nemrtheleM  indoeed 
twice  over  to  grant  those  daims  m  the  most  fermal  maimer, 
and  by  whidi  he  scdennly  boand  himself  to  maintain  ibe 
ri^te  conceded  as  poftions  of  the  law  and  eonstitotion  of  the 
country ;  and  lastly,  the  reqKy&siUe  part  he  took  in  violatii^ 
i^ose  treaties,  and  in  ooiuiiicting  two  adnuaiatntioDa  imder 
mhkk  every  former  coocessioii  was  swept  away,  and  the  Soman 
Cathofios  were  deprived  ot  their  property,  tiieir  civil  fcanohisea, 
and  religiotis  privileges; — Uiese,t]ie  leadingand  most  intoential 
passages  of  his  mature  IMe,  will  teach  ns  that  Orannde  had 
few  pretenmns  to  rank  as  an  honomrable  er  consistent  poli- 
tician, and  none  to  the  higher  praise  of  having  served  his 
eomttry  wkh  good  eifect.  His  policy  contfplated  the  utter 
prostration  of  the  native  Irish,  and  his  mennres  were  qpeedify 
followed  by  the  complete  reaUzation  of  his  poSey.  He  was 
about  the  last  of  the  oripnal  race  of  adventurers  who  swayed 
thedes^raesofthepe(^;  and  he  pressed  tbeb  fate  severdy 
down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  safiering  aiki  degradation. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONNECTION 
WITH  ENGLAND— con<tii«e<^. 

JAMBS  II.  AND  TALBOT,  EARL  OF  TYRCONNBL. — THE  REVOLUTION 
OF  1688  DECIDED  IN  IRELAND. — THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  IN 
POWER. — ^JAMES  II.  LANDS  IN  IRELAND,  AND  HOLDS  A  PARLIA- 
MENT. — LEGISLATIVE  MEASURES  PASSED. — INCIDENTS  AND  CHA- 
RACTER OF  THE  WAR. — ADDITIONAL  CONFISCATIONS. — TREATY  OF 
LIMERICK  VIOLATED,  AND  PERSECUTION  CONFIRMED. — UTTER 
PROSTRATION  OF  THE  NATIVE  IRISH  AND  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS 
FOR  A   LONG  SERIES   OF  YEARS. 

The  short  reign  of  James  IL,  ending  in  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  was  in  some  of  its  more  interesting  points  a  passage  of 
Irish  rather  than  of  English  history.  In  England,  the  rejec- 
tion of  one  king  and  the  substitution  of  another  in  his  place, 
was  a  bloodless  change  suggested  by  the  intelligence,  and  car- 
ried without  violence  by  the  determination,  of  the  people.  In 
Ireland  only,  where  obstinate  misgovemment  had  deadened  all 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  sister  country,  the  fugitive 
monarch  found  officers  and  soldiers  eminent  for  their  skill 
and  valour,  to  fight  with  honour,  though  without  success,  for 
his  claims  to  a  crown  which  he  was  every  way  unworthy  to 
hold.  The  revolution  of  1688  was  thus  confirmed,  if  not  de- 
cided, by  Irish  battles. 

The  government  of  Ireland  under  James  II.,  as  under  his 
immediate  predecessors,  fell  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands 
of  an  individual.  Richard  Talbot,  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  a  man 
elevated  to  station  and  command  by  the  commotions  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  was  bom  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  the  Confederates.    Very  early  in  his  career  he  was  a 
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witness  to  scenes  which  produced  an  indelible  impression  upon 
his  mind.  He  was  in  Drogheda,  and  yet  a  boy,  when  the 
town  was  sacked  by  Cromwell.  The  cruelties  committed  on 
that  and  other  dreadful  occasions,  engendered  in  him  a  spirit 
of  hostility  against  English  tyranny,  and  an  abhorrence  of  re- 
ligious fanaticism,  which  ever  after  continued  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  actions  of  his  life.  Always  con- 
spicuous for  attachment  to  his  sovereign,  he  had  been  th6 
companion  of  his  exile,  and  first  acquired  the  personal 
friendship  of  James  II.  in  the  days  of  their  common  adver- 
sity. Returning  to  Ireland  at  the  restoration,  he  naturally 
took  a  leading  position  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  relied  with 
confidence  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  articles  of  peace  esta- 
blished by  Ormonde  in  the  year  1648,  as  the  just  reward  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  But  the  professiotis 
of  the  exiled  prince  were  lost  in  the  policy  of  the  restored 
monarch.  Charles  II.  became  the  patron  of  the  English  Pro- 
testant interest  in  Ireland;  and  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  however  well  founded  and  strongly  guaranteed,  were 
utterly  incompatible  with  that  scheme  of  government.  Talbot 
was  one  of  the  original  agents  appointed  by  his  suflering  fellow- 
countrymen  to  appeal  against  the  king's  declaration  for  the 
settlement  of  Ireland ;  and  hopeless  as  upon  the  first  trial  that 
cause  was  shown  to  be,  we  recognise  the  natural  warmth  and 
vigour  of  his  character  in  the  repeated  efforts  he  aftenvards 
made  to  mitigate  its  extreme  rigours,  and  to  expose  the  enor- 
mous frauds  committed  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  But 
energy  and  courage  were  almost  the  only  qualities  by  which 
he  was  in  any  way  adapted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  nego- 
tiator upon  so  trying  an  occasion.  These  qualities  he  soon 
displayed  in  a  striking  manner.  His  party,  perceiving  their 
suit  ill-received  and  their  presence  unwelcome,  adopted  the 
reasonable  opinion  that  the  duke  of  Ormonde  was  not  their 
friend.  It  was  agreed  that  Talbot  should  remonstrate  with 
him  upon  the  subject,  and  he  did  so,  but  with  so  little  address, 
that  finding  he  could  make  no  impression  by  his  arguments, 
he  upbraided  his  opponent  with  duplicity,  and  challenged  him 
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to  fight.  This  mode  of  arranging  the  points  9i  issue  haraig 
be^i  declined,  a  comfdaint  was  lodged  with  the  privy  coimcilv 
and  Talbot  was  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower,  from 
which  he  was  only  released  upon  making  an  hnmble  sabmissioB. 

In  1678,  Talbot  was  one  of  the  munercms  persons  arrested 
as  conspirators  in  the  Popish  plot,  but  so  little  ooold  be  ad^ 
diiced  against  him  that  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdonu 
Upon  his  return  a  natural  feeling  of  resentment  led  him  to 
oHEnr  a  determined  oppositicm  to  the  government  of  his  dd 
antagonist,  the  duke  of  Ormonde.  The  removal  of  thai  no- 
Meman  having  been  unceremoniously  eflfected  by  Jantes  II.  m 
soon  as  he  became  king,  Talbot  was  created  earl  of  Tjttasmti^ 
and  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  Irish  army,  while  ihe  earl 
of  Clarendon  was  sent  over  to  succeed,  as  h»d  lieutenaeat, 
Primate  Boyle,  and  Forbes,  eari  of  Granard,  who  had  been 
lords  jietices  for  a  Aort  interval,  and  had  given  equal  dissa^ 
tisfkction  to  Protestants  and  Puritans, — Bo]4e  being  reputed 
to  be  half  a  Papist  in  his  religious  opinions,  and  Ocanard 
a  sincere  patron  of  dissent.  Eve  long,  CSarenden  retixed,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  the  introduction  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, a  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  person  of  Tjrroomiel,  aaswned 
the  ofiice  of  chief  governor. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  almost  all  English  writers 
of  reputation  or  authority  hanre  treated  of  Irish  affiurs  during 
the  reign  of  James  11.  without  moderation  or  fairness.  Be^ 
garding  the  English  and  the  Irish  policy  of  that  un- 
fortunate sovereign,  as  emanating  firom  the  same  souree  aad 
directed  to  the  same  ends,  they  have  overlooked  essential  dif- 
fer^ices  in  the  condition  of  the  two  countries,  and  httve  duK 
racterized  the  parsons  now  entrusted  with  power  in  Ireland  as 
the  determined  abettors  of  despotism  and  bigotry.  If  iSimf 
are  to  be  judged,  however,  eith»  by  the  measures  which  th^F 
advised,  or  by  those  which  they  carried  into  execution,  they 
will  not  be  found  to  have  deserved  much  either  of  odium  or 


The  attempt  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  rel^on  as  the 
religion  of  the  state  in  England,  was  deservedly  unsuecessfol, 
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beeause  it  was  opposed  to  the  principles  and  feeUngs  of  ihB 
people  of  the  country.  But  the  Engiiflhynan  who  vindicates 
the  spirit  of  his  forefatibers  in  resisting  that  unwarrantable  in^ 
t^erence  with  the  rights  of  eonscienee,  is  bound  by  the  fbree 
of  the  rule,  which  he  propedy  I4>plies  in  his  own  ease,  to  ex«- 
tend  a  eorreeponding  liberty  to  otibenst  lJp<9i  no  other  teens 
can  eivil  or  religious  independence  be  hdd  to  exist ;  i^n  no 
others  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  any  country  can  remaiB 
internally  at  peace*  in  which  difi^nt  forms  of  rriigioia  happen 
to  be  (ailtivated.  The  principle  which  justified  the  erection  of 
the  Protestant  church  as  the  state  estabUshmont  in  England, 
demanded  a  sinular  ascendancy  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clmrch 
in  Ireland.  English  statesmen^  however,  have  invariably  re- 
fused, in  religion  as  well  as  polities,  to  reduce  their  doctrines 
of  government  into  practice  equally  in  the  two  countries.  The 
coily  opportunity  ever  possessed  by  the  Irish  people  of  dealing 
freely  in  a  le^gielative  capacky  with  their  own  interests  in  these 
respects,  occurred  dunng  Uie  short  rei^  of  James  II.  It 
will  be  instructive  to  notice  how  far  they  took  advantage  of 
the  powers  then  placed  in  their  hands,  to  rectify  preceding 
ecrors,  or  to  prove  to  the  world,  as  their  enemies  so  con- 
stantly asserted^  that  they  were  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  rights  imd  franchises  of  freemen.  The  king  al(me  ex- 
cq>ted,  it  was  not  Englishman  against  Irishman,  but  Pro* 
testant  that  was  now  fearfully  arrayed  agunst  Catholic.  For 
although  religiiMis  consideratioiis  weighed  more  with  James  II. 
than  any  others,  he  never  stood  clear  of  national  prejudices.^ 

*  The  Roman  Cadiolics  of  Ireland  suffered  a  heavy  load  of  obloquy  and 
a  loag  train  of  peraeoatnus  for  thdr  attachment  to  James  XL  The  pun- 
ishment due  to  his  offences  against  the  constitution  were  visited  upon 
their  heads  with  a  malignity  which  soon  reduced  the  two  religions  to  the 
awn  lev^  of  iBtolenmceu  A  more  heartkas  peraecntor  does  not  impear  in 
hiMny  tiun  the  Englii^  Protfletaol:  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Ireland. 
Bat  James  is  to  be  conaidBred  leas  as  a  Roman  Ga^iolic  than  as  a  Stuart. 
Atl  ^  vicea  and  dafects  of  his  gqmdfaliiqr  and  to  fatberwere  cendeneed 
in  bis  diancter,  and  stnmgly  developed  in  his  actiHifl.  It  was  his  nature, 
and  not  his  nl^gion^  that  made  bim  a  tyrant  when  on  the  tiirone,  and  a 
Mlaroen  after  he  baid  abandflnaed  iL  In  other  respects,  tibere  is  little  to 
be  observed  ef  bim  tiiat  is  not  also  to  be  said  of  all  bigo^  who  are  ever 
essentiaHy  the  aame,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  religion  may  be  under 
which  they  are  reared. 

h2 
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Protestant  ascendancy  he  sought  anxiously  to  destroy — ^the 
English  interest  in  Ireland  he  steadily  laboured  to  preserve. 
But  with  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  every  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws,  however  slight,  operated  as  a  flaw  in  the  title-deeds 
of  their  estates.  The  confiscations  sanctioned  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement  rested  upon  the  presumption  that  Roman  Catho- 
licism and  disloyalty  were  difierent  denominations  of  the  same 
offence,  and  equally  dangerous  to  the  state  and  to  its  most 
ardent  supporters.  To  advance  an  Irishman,  or  to  favour  a 
Papist,  was  to  impugn  the  justice  of  the  established  order  of 
things,  and  open  out  an  endless  roll  of  smothered  claims  to  a 
re-distribution  of  almost  all  the  landed  property  of  the  country. 
So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that  as  soon  as  Lord  Clarendon 
was  recalled,  and  Lord  Tyrconnel  was  made  lord  lieutenant, 
Protestants,  we  are  told,  fled  terror-struck  from  the  country.* 
If  conscience-struck  had  been  coupled  with  terror-struck,  a 
more  correct  explanation  would  perhaps  have  been  given  of 
the  panic.  The  dread  of  Irish  cruelty  could  not  have  pre* 
vailed  to  such  an  extent  as  that  described,  without  a  commen- 
surate sense  of  the  depth  of  Irish  wrongs. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind  the  state  in  which  Ormonde  had 
left  the  country.  When  first  that  nobleman  became  lord 
lieutenant,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  freely  admitted  to  serve 
the  crown  and  the  public  in  a  civil  as  well  as  military  capa- 
city, and  they  also  formed  a  principal  portion  of  the  corporate 
bodies  through  the  island.  But  before  Ormonde  ceased  to 
govern,  the  Roman  Catholics  could  neither  hold  a  political 
employment,  nor  even  reside  within  a  corporate  town.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  James  II.  ascended  the  throne,  to  give  to  the 

*  Fifteen  hundred  Protestant  femilies  took  ship  and  abandoned  thmr 
homes,  when  Lord  Clarendon  sailed  for  England.  The  consternation, 
particularly  in  the  large  towns,  was  terrific.  Men,  women,  and  chUdren 
rushed  to  the  shore,  and  wildly  embracing  the  sailors'  knees,  implored  that 
they  might  be  taken  on  board.  Property  to  a  large  amount  was  left  behind ; 
they  who  fled  were  overwhelmed  with  grief;  they  who  could  not  obtain  a 
passage  were  wild  with  despair.  What  ideas  of  past  oppression  are  sug- 
gested by  these  accounts !  How  tremendous  must  the  persecution  have 
been,  when  the  bare  possibility  of  a  power  to  retaliate  could  excite  alarm 
so  universal  and  excessive ! 
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Catholic  was  not  merely  to  take  from  the  Protestant,  but  to 
.  invade  the  exclusive  right  to  power,  place,  and  property,  held 
to  vest  in  the  latter,  who,  moreover,  feeling  that  one  success- 
ful innovation  is  often  enough  to  sweep  a  whole  system  away, 
now  raised  his  loudest  outcry  against  the  measure,  which  was 
in  itself  legitimate  enough :  for  James  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  change  his  lord  lieutenant,  and  to  appoint  a  Boman 
Catholic  to  the  office.  But  all  the  measures  of  that  king  have 
been  equally  blamed — a  few  that  were  good,  as  well  as  the 
many  that  were  bad.  The  perverseness  of  his  nature  was 
like  a  fate  that  ruled  him — always  unfortunate.  The  best 
act  of  his  reign  was  the  most  illegal.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
procure  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal 
laws,  he  published  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  to  all  religious 
sects,  which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  The 
principle  enounced  was  admirably  just,  but  the  form  in  which 
it  appeared  assumed  the  right  to  declare  laws  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  and  was  properly  resisted  as  an  act  of 
despotism. 

The  Irish,  inured  to  invasions  of  the  constitution,  were  de- 
lighted to  find  the  royal  prerogative  strained  to  do  them  ser- 
vice. Clarendon  and  Tyrconnel  were  applauded  when  they 
changed  the  judges,  placing  a  majority  of  Roman  Catholics 
upon  the  bench  ;  when  they  dismissed  from  the  service  a  num- 
ber of  officers  and  soldiers,  enlisting  Roman  Catholics  in  their 
stead ;  and  when  they  forced  the  corporations  to  resign  their 
charters,  and  then  arranged  that,  for  the  future,  two-thirds  of 
those  bodies  should  consist  of  Roman  Catholics  and  one-third 
of  Protestants.  These  are  the  cardinal  ofiences  charged 
against  the  Irish  administration,  before  the  abdication  of 
James;  and  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  unreasm- 
ableness  with  which  they  have  been  assailed.  Good  taste  and 
wisdom  in  all  things  were  far  from  constituting  the  qualities  by 
which  TyrconneFs  government  was  distinguished ;  but  the 
virulence  is  monstrous  which  censures  him  for  admitting  a 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  bench,  the  army,  and  the 
corporations,  but  which  passes  over,  without  a  comment,  their 
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total  exclusion  by  Ormonde  and  so  many  subsequent  lieute- 
nants. The  partiality  of  these  censnrers  is  too  furious  to 
deserve  serious  reproof  or  exposure. 

The  principal  measure  of  TyrconneFs  first  parHament  has 
been  abused  in  the  same  q>irit  and  with  as  little  cause.  Heads 
of  a  bill  were  framed,  to  indemnify  the  Catholics  who  bad  been 
declared  innocent  by  the  Court  of  Claims  during  the  late 
reign,  and  to  provide  a  new  commission  for  the  adjudication 
of  the  claims  which  had  not  been  hitherto  heard.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  law  would  no  doubt  have  been  inconvenient 
in  the  extreme  to  a  number  of  persons ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  much  larger  number  had  been  suffering  for  years  from 
a  total  denial  of  justice.  Under  such  circumstances,  an 
honest  government  must  have  regarded  legislation  upon  the 
subject  as  an  imperative  duty.  If  it  be  argued  that  restitu- 
tion would  have  been  impolitic  certainly,  and  probably  impos- 
sible, it  will  still  be  evident  that  compensation  was  due  to  the 
injured ;  and  as  that  was  not  to  be  determined  without  some 
definite  authority  to  settle  the  details,  the  proposed  bill  was 
required  on  more  grounds  than  (me.  The  md[)  in  England, 
however,  raised  a  clamour,  and  defeated  the  intention.  The 
fugitive  Protestants,  throi^  the  press  and  m  society,  had 
made  the  usual  appeal  to  national  and  religions  antipathies. 
When  Chief  Boron  Rice,  a  man  of  profound  learning  and  the 
*  purest  ehanieter,  repaired  to  London,  as  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  Catholics,  to  argue  the  question  before  the  privy  council, 
the  rabble  hooted  him  thiDUgh  the  streets,  and  formed  a  mock 
procession  to  the  court,  carrying  long  poles  before  him,  with 
potatoes  stuck  at  the  tops,  and  crying  out,  *^  Room  for  the 
ambassadors  from  Ireland.^  The  tumult  grew  so  loud,  and 
the  excitement  so  dangerous,  that  even  James  was  afraid  to 
make  an  efibrt  in  favour  of  his  friends,  and  the  bill  was 
thrown  out. 

After  William  III.  had  landed  and  James  II.  had  esc^ied 
to  France,  Tyrconners  conduct  was  not  destitute  of  address, 
lie  dissembled  with  the  Protestants,  and  sought  to  quiet  their 
alarm  by  expressing  his  desire  for  an  amicable  arrangement. 
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while  he  kept  up  the  coorage  oi  his  own  party  by  strengthen- 
lag  the  army.  Finding  something  more  decisiye  called  for 
than  diplomatic  demonstrations,  he  opened  negotiations  with 
the  new  aad  with  the  old  king,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
disposed  to  yield  the  govermnoit  to  William.  The  terms 
ofibred  to  him  were  certainly  inviting — ttxH  security  of  person 
and  property  to  the  Catholics— -equality  of  civil  rights,  and 
poflsessioii  of  one-third  of  the  churdhes  in  the  kingd(»n :  and 
these  would,  to  all  appearances,  have  been  accepted,  but  for 
ibe  agent  dios^i  by  William  to  make  them  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  with  Tyrecmnel.  That  agent  was  Richard  Hamil- 
ten,*  a  bxsve  officer  and  a  man  of  ability,  but  in  this  instanoe 
unfortunately  misled  by  the  dksensions  openly  raging  between 
the  English  Whigs  and  Tories,  into  a  belief  that  the  restora- 
tion of  James  would  be  secure,  if  his  party  should  hold  out 
in  Ireland.  He  therefore  dissuaded  Tyrconnel  from  submit- 
ting to  William,  and  enccmraged  him  to  maintaju  the  king- 
dom for  his  lawful  sovereign.  Another  destructive  civil  war 
-was  the  consequence  of  this  advice. 

The  series  of  military  operations  beginning  with  the  uege 
of  Derry  f  and  ending  with  the  siege  of  Limerick,  are  too  wdl 
known  to  be  related  here.  The  Inravery  with  winch  both 
these  cities  were  held  from  a  superior  force  was  heroic  The 
defence  of  Londonderry,  crowned  as  it  was  virith  success,  ap- 
pears tl»  more  brilliant  affidr;  but  Limerick,  though  ulti- 
mately reduced,  claims  the  honour  of  havix^  in  the  first  eiege 
repelled  the  English  commanded  by  William  in  person,  after 

*  This  gentleman's  sense  of  honour  was  not  of  the  quickest  kind«  He 
was  a  prisoner  in  England,  when  William  proposed  tluit  he  should  go  to 
irclana,  and  gain  Tsrreonnel^s  assent  to  the  terms  mentioned.  He  was 
set  free  upon  undertaking  the  mission ;  but  be  urged  hostilities  instead 
of  a  surrender,  and  took  up  arms  against  the  objects  of  his  own  embassy. 
Curiou^  enotqa^h,  he  was  the  onhr  prisoner  of  rank  taken  in  the  mt 
hattk  William  mqj^ht  in  Ireland— tne  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

t  True  courage  is  alwajrs  humane.  The  Derry  men,  who  on  this  occa- 
sion distinguished  themsehres  by  an  endurance  of  privations  never  eE- 
oeedad,  treated  their  enemies  with  great  forbearance.  They  allowed  the 
governor,  Lundy,  and  the  magistrates,  who  would  have  surrendered  the 
town,  to  depart  uninjured;  .and  they  contented  themselves  by  deprivii^ 
Ike  few  Cathdics  who  inhabited  the  town  of  their  arms. 
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he  had  reduced  Wexford,  Duncannon,  Waterford,  and  Clon- 
mel.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  m  which  both  kings  took  the 
field,  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  manner  lost  before  it  was 
fought — in  consequence  of  the  perverseness  of  James,  who  in- 
sisted upon  engaging  the  enemy  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
generals,  and  who  bespoke  defeat  by  hiring  a  vessel  to  convey 
him  to  France  in  the  event  of  misfortune.  Athlone,  long 
gallantly  attacked  and  more  gallantly  defended,  was  mainly 
captured  through  the  blind  confidence  of  General  St.  Ruth,  a 
perfect  Frenchman  of  the  old  school,  whose  courage  and  skill 
in  war  were  considerable,  but  whose  vanity  was  excessive.  At 
the  battle  of  Aughrim,  the  ruin  of  the  English  army  was  all 
but  complete,  when  a  cannon  ball  suddenly  deprived  the  Irish 
of  their  commander,  and  an  overwhelming  defeat  ensued. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  events  of  this  war,  and 
to  resist  one  impression  constantly*  presented  to  the  mind. 
The  evil  genius  which  seems  always  to  have  oppressed  the 
Irish,  pursue  them  relentlessly  throughout  its  whole  course. 
Ever  and  anon  an  ominous  fate  appears  striking  their  assi- 
duous labours  with  sterility,  while  destiny  repeatedly  turns 
aside  the  tide  of  success  at  the  moment  it  is  about  to  flow  full 
upon  their  ranks.  We  see  Schomberg  in  his  first  campaign, 
notwithstanding  the  men  and  money  voted  by  the  English 
parliament,  penned  up  in  his  intrenchments  near  Dundalk,  the 
flux  and  a  burning  fever  wasting  his  army,  which,  at  last, 
crawls  into  winter  quarters  through  a  lane  formed  by  the 
piled  up  bodies  of  the  unburied  dead.  Yet  James  was  in  the 
field  all  this  time,  and  was  warmly  urged  by  Marshal  Rosen 
to  destroy  an  enemy  incapable  of  defending  themselves.  At  the 
close  of  another  campaign,  we  behold  William,  notwithstand- 
ing the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  repulsed  at  the  siege  of  Limerick, 
with  the  loss  of  2,000  men,  whence  leading  his  diminished 
army  away  hopeless  of  success,  he  withdraws  to  England, 
at  once  victor  and  vanquished.  We  are  struck  by  these  re- 
markable occurrences, — by  the  high  spirit  with  which,  to  the 
last,  the  Irish  maintained  a  sinking  cause ;  by  the  numbers 
who  rushed  to  arms,  as  death  swept  numbers  from  the  field ; 
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by  the  length  of  time  to  which  they  protracted  the  war,  and 
by  the  force  required  to  subdue  them.  That  force  amoimted 
to  no  less  than  six  and  thirty  thousand  men — veterans 
gathered  from  various  nations — ^the  wild  and  morose  Ennis- 
killenersy'*  sprung  from  the  Levellers  and  Covenanters  of 
the  old  civil  war,  hardened  by  their  prejudices,  and  infu- 
riated by  their  fanaticism  —  Danes,  Germans,  and  Dutch, 
who  had  spent  their  lives  in  arms — the  black  banditti  of 
the  "  Thirty  years'  war,"  practised  in  all  crimes,  and  fami- 
liar with  abominations  too  horrid  to  describe — ^who  literally 
lived  on  murder  and  rapine — and  the  energetic  English- 
man seasoned  to  the  fight.  This  formidable  mass  of  chosen 
veterans,  led  on  and  conunanded  by  generals  such  as  Schom- 
berg,  William  III.,  Marlborough,  and  Ginkle,  was  resisted 
during  four  campaigns  by  the  mere  Irish.  England  had 
pressed  into  her  service  the  soldiers  of  many  nations;  her 
humble  opponents  only  received  the  support  of  some  troops 
from  France.f  Yet  such  was  the  heart  and  courage  with 
which  the  natives  rallied  round  their  colours,  that  when  they 
mustered  for  their  last  review,:|:  after  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 

*  The  body  of  troops,  of  which  frecjuent  mention  is  made  in  all  histo- 
ries of  this  war  under  the  name  of  Enmskilleners,  were  of  Scotch  descent, 
and  settled  upon  the  plantation  of  Ulster/  They  formed  themselves  into 
bands,  and,  origindly,  drew  together  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh  more 
from  abhorrence  of  Popery  than  fear  of  danger.  The  first  position  they 
took  up  was  at  the  town  of  Enniskillen,  wmch  they  fortified  in  a  rude 
manner.  They  chose  Gustavus  Hamilton,  afterwards  created  Viscount 
Bo3me,  as  their  colonel,  and  Thomas  Loyd  as  their  lieutenant-colonel. 
Their  actual  force,  in  1689)  was  17  troops  of  light  horse,  30  companies  of 
foot,  and  a  few  ill  armed  troops  of  heavy  dragoons.  They  were  distin- 
guished by  their  want  of  discipline,  their  obdurate  courage,  and  ferocious 
cruelty. 

t  llie  reinforcements  sent  over  by  France  on  more  than  one  occasion 
were  considerable — but  at  times  an  equivalent  body  of  troops  was  re- 
quired in  exchange.  In  1690,  for  instance,  5,000  Frenchmen  arrived^^ 
but  5,000  Irish,  under  the  command  of  Macarty  More,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  native  generals,  went  to  France  in  return.  The  army  of  William  was 
not  weakened  by  any  substitutions  of  a  similar  kind. 

X  In  the  little  volumes  by  Doctor  Cooke  Taylor,  entitled  The  Civil 
Wars  qf  Ireland,  there  is  a  craphic  sketch  of  this  scene.  "  On  the  4th 
of  October,  Talmash,  at  the  nead  of  five  British  regiments,  occupied  Uie 
English  town  of  Limerick ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  Irish  army  was 
paraded  on  the  King's  Island,  in  order  that  they  might  choose  between 
the  service  of  England  and  France.   Ginkle  and  oarsfield  addressed  them 
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but  one  ophuon  prevailed — ^tbe  opinion  that  tbe  strength 
which  they  still  possessed,  and  the  spirit  by  which  they  were 
stiH  animated,  most,  if  the  war  eontiaued,  have  tranrferred  the 
possesfflOD  of  Ireland  to  France. 

It  was,  moreover,  to  this  seal  of  fate  stamped  upon  the  exer- 
tions of  the  native  population — to  this  strong  character  of  pre- 
determraed  faikire,  devdoped  in  all  their  struggles,  and  bearing 
down  all  their  genius  and  valour,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
enormotts  cmeHies  by  whsdi  they  were  raeked  and  harrowed 
during  the  coatinuance  bxA  long  after  the  dose  of  the  war. 
The  mereenary  foreigner,  the  prejudiced  EngliAman,  and  the 

in  difiertnt  proclamations ;  the  former  recommending  T^^lliam,  the  latter 
Louis,  as  a  master.  It  was  then  agreed,  that  on  the  ensuing  morning  the 
armv  shocdd  be  agaia  peoraded  ai^  marched  past  a  flag  which  had  been 
fixea  at  a  given  poinL  Those  who  chose  England  were  to  file  to  the 
left;  those  who  preferred  France  were  to  march  on. 

Ilie  sun,  peixtaps,  scarcely  ever  rose  on  a  more  mteresting  spectacle 
than  was  exhibited  oa  tbe  King's  Island,  when  the  morning  for  the  ded- 
cision  of  the  Insh  soldiery  arrived.  The  men  paraded  at  an  early  hour ; 
the  chaplains  said  mass,  and  preached  each  a  sermon  at  the  head  of  their 
tegimeats.  The  CiihoHc  bidiops  tbtn  went  tfarou^  the  lines.  They 
were  received  with  military  honours,  rendered  more  imposing  by  the 
affectionate  devotion  which  the  native  Irish  have  ever  shewn  to  their  pre- 
lates. After  this  ceremony,  refreshments  were  distributed  to  the  troops, 
and  a  message  sent  to  Crinkle  and  the  lords  justices^  that  *'  all  was  ready.'* 
The  Irish  anni^  15,000  strong,  received  tne  Britidi  cortigt  with  pre- 
sented arms.  The  lords  histices  and  the  generals  rode  slowlv  through 
their  lines,  and  declared  tnat  they  had  never  seen  a  finer  body  of  men. 
Adjutant-general  Withers  then  a^adressed  them  in  an  excellent  speech, 
recommending  the  Enghsh  service  in  very  forcible  terms ;  after  which  ^e 
armybroke  into  columns,  and  the  word  '  March'  was  given. 

''The  walls  of  the  town  were  covered  with  citizens ;  the  neighbouring 
hills  were  covered  with  the  peasantry  of  Clare  and  limerick ;  the  denuties 
of  three  kings  stood  near  the  flag;  but,  when  the  decisive  word  was 
given,  the  deepest  silence  reigned  mrough  the  vast  and  varied  multitude, 
and  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  heavy  tread  of  the  advancing  bat- 
talions.  The  column  was  headed  by  the  hish  Guards,  1,^)0  strong — a 
regiment  that  had  excited  Ginkle's  warmest  admiration.  Thev  marched 
past  the  flag,  and  seven  men  only  ranged  themselves  on  the  siue  of  Bng- 
land.  The  next  two  regiments  were  tne  Ulster  Irish,  and  they  all  filed  to 
the  left.  Their  example,  however,  was  not  generally  foDowed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  declared  in  favour  of  France.  A  similar  scene 
took  place  at  the  cavalry  camp ;  and  out  of  the  whole,  Ginkle  only  ob- 
tained about  1,000  horse  and  1,500  foot.  So  little  pleased  was  he  with 
this  result,  that  he  was  inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Irish  leaders ; 
and  the  treaty  would  have  been  broken  almost  as  soon  as  signed,  but  for 
the  presence  of  tiie  French  fleet,  which  forced  the  English  authorities  to 
suppress  their  resentment." 
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fanatical  Scotch  settler  appeaor  to  hare  one  and  aU  earned 
about  with  them  a  common  conyiction,  that  howevOT  bddly 
the  Irishman  might  tnm  upon  his  foe,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  triumph.  There  was  a  reckless  indifference  to  conse- 
quences, a  ruthless  and  exterminating  vengeance,  a  wantmi 
indulgence  in  barbarity  di^lajed  against  the  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  suppositkm  that 
punidunent  and  retaliation  were  held  by  the  oppressor  to  be 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  oppressed.  This  fierce  inhu- 
manity, so  nrach  at  Tariance  with  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
English  character,  and  the  bitt^  cause  of  much  of  the  hatred 
with  which  the  name  is  still  TBsHed  in  Ireknd,  was  began 
by  the  troops  under  Schomberg,  who,  flagrantly  Tiolating  the 
terms  upon  which  Carrickfergns  capitulated,  stripped  and 
plundered  the  inhabitants,  and  subjected  the  women  to  inde- 
scribable indignities.  The  Kcentious  brutality  of  the  regnkr 
army  was  surpassed  by  the  sanguinary  executions  of  the  undis- 
ciplined Enniskilleners.  These  bewildered  desperadees,  wd- 
coming  death  when  it  came,  as  martyrdom  in  the  seryice 
of  the  Lord,  regarded  the  slaughter  of  a  Plapist  or  the  burn- 
ing of  his  cabin  as  an  act  of  virtue.  They  gave  no  quarter  in 
the  field,  they  cut  down  the  retreating  enemy  with  remorseless 
severity,  and  hung  the  captive,  as  soon  as  taken,  on  the 
nearest  tree.  Even  William  III.  stained  his  high  character 
by  holding  out  threats  of  atrocious  vengeance.  When  he 
summoned  Drogheda  to  surrender,  after  the  battle  of  {he 
Boyne,  he  declared  that,  if  resisted,  he  would  give  no  quarter* 
When  James's  party  withdrew  from  Dublin,  a  Ptt)tcstant 
mob,  after  plundering  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  <]!athoIics, 
set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  and  proposed  to  wrap  the  city  in 
flames.  This  violent  spirit  was  kept  rampant  by  another 
commission  of  forfeitm'es,  and  a  proclamation  which,  while  it 
offered  pardon  and  protection  to  labourers,  farmers,  and  arti- 
sans living  in  peace,  left  **  the  desperate  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion to  the  chances  of  war.**^  The  kmg^  hnguage  and  conduct 
being  of  this  immoderate  description,  the  excesses  of  his  sol- 
diers, as  a  matter  of  course,  were  boun  Aess.    Wherever  they 
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halted — particularly  at  Athlone  and  Limerick — they  ravaged 
the  country  around,  and  burned  the  houses ;  brutal  lust  and 
barbarous  murder  hung  upon  their  march,  and  made  their 
presence  every  where  so  terrible,  that  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  destruction  effected  during  the  war,  we  may  safely 
set  down  one  half  of  the  deaths  and  losses  to  the  account  of 
the  outrages  committed  off  the  field  of  battle  by  William's 
force,  and  to  the  retaliations  which  the  peasantry  were  thus 
incited  to  inflict. 

The  administration  of  civil  affairs  in  Ireland  during  this 
period  presents  features  of  more  than  usual  interest.  Almost 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  connection  with  Eng- 
land, the  natives  appear  every  where  in  the  possession  of  the 
offices  of  government,  and  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  coun- 
try. An  Irishman  and  a  Roman  Catholic  is  lord  lieutenant ; 
and  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  the  corporations,  and  in 
the  army.  Irishmen  and  Roman  Catholics  preponderate.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  people  now  used  their  power,  the  extent  to 
which  they  took  vengeance  for  the  past,  and  provided  future 
security  for  liberty  and  property, — their  demeanour  during  a 
brief  interval  of  dominion,  and  the  laws  passed  by  them  while 
constituting  a  decided  majority  of  the  legislature, — are  points 
which  excite  the  liveliest  attention,  and  reflect  a  light  upon 
the  whole  surface  of  Irish  history. 

The  reception  given  to  James  when  he  landed  at  Kinsale, 
with  a  force  of  1,200  Irish  and  100  French,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1689,  displayed  the  highest  degrees  of  public  unani- 
mity and  enthusiasm.  It  seemed  as  if  all  parties,  Enghsh  and 
Iridh,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  had  agreed  to  prove  that  he 
had  evinced  as  much  judgment  as  patriotism,  when  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  owe  his  restoration,  not  to  the  help  of 
foreign  arms,  but  to  the  assistance  of  his  own  subjects.  Meet- 
ing Tyrconnel  at  Cork,  whom  he  at  once  made  a  duke,  he 
proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  the  higher  orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  attired  in  their  proper  robes,  formed  part  of 
his  state  retinue.  The  ceremonies  observed  upon  his  entrance 
into  the  Irish  capital  were  marked  by  the  usual  pomp  and 
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solemnity,  and  by  loyal  demonstrations  from  all  classes  of  the 
people.*  He  began  the  business  of  governing  by  issuing  five 
proclamations.  By  the  first,  all  Protestants  who  had  left  the 
country  were  ordered  to  return,  imder  pain  of  forfeiting  their 
estates ;  by  the  second,  all  Catholics  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  army  were  ordered  to  bring  in  and  deposit  their  arms  in 
the  royal  stores ;  by  the  third,  the  terms  were  regulated  upon 
which  the  army  was  to  be  supplied  with  provisions ;  by  the 
fourth,  the  value  of  money  was  raised ;  and  by  the  fifth,  the 
parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  in  the  ensuing  month  of 
May.  These  measures  appear  as  moderate  and  reasonable  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  permitted,  always  excepting 
the  folly  of  supposing  that  the  value  of  money  was  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  declaration  of  a  state  paper. 

The  proclamation  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  was  dated 
March  25,  1689  ;  and  during  .the  same  year,  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  were  printed  in  London  in  a  small  4to  tract. 
The  Protestant  bishops  were  summoned  as  usual,  but  there 

*  Dr.  Lesley,  in  his  "  Answer  to  Archbishop  King's  State  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland,"  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of  the  buoyant  pliability 
with  which  the  cler^  of  the  established  church  accommodated  their  con- 
sciences to  the  shifting  circumstances  of  the  time.  *'  Before  the  associa- 
tion in  the  North  of  Ireland,"  say^s  the  Doctor,  "  September,  1688,  they 
prayed  for  King  James ;  the  be^rinning  of  March  following,  they  pro- 
claimed the  prince  of  Orange  kmg,  and  prayed  for  him;  the  15th  day 
Khig  James's  army  broke  their  forces  at  Dromore,  in  the  North  of  Irelana, 
and  reduced  all  but  Deny  and  Enniskillen — ^then  they  prayed  again  for 
King  James,  that  '  Qod  would  strengthen  Mm  to  vanquish  and  overcome 
all  his  enemies.*  In  August  following,  Schomberg  went  over  with  an 
Enghsh  army, — ^then,  as  far  as  his  quarters  reached,  they  returned  to 
pray  the  same  prayer  for  King  William,  the  rest  of  the  Protestants  stUl 
praying  for  victoiy  to  King  James  and  for  the  people ;  and  yet  now  tell 
us,  that  all  that  while  they  meant  the  same  thing, — four  times  in  one  year 
praying  backwards  and  forwards — ^point  blank  contradictory  to  one 
another."  To  some  minds  this  will  appear  an  amusing,  to  others  a  me- 
lancholy, extract.  One  effect  to  be  produced  by  it  is  certain— we  are 
boimd  to  adopt,  with  extreme  caution,  the  professions  of  a  party  acting 
with  such  violent  inconsistency.  They  assure  us  that  their  loyalty  was 
unimpeachable,  and  that  they  stood  true  to  James  imtil  he  deserted  Eng- 
land, and  until  the  outrages  of  his  Irish  adherents  compelled  them  to  arm 
themselves  with  pikes  and  scythe-blades.  But  if  there  is  one  historical 
feet  more  strongly  established  than  another,  it  is  the  disloyalty  of  the 
Protestants  in  tne  North  of  Ireland,  long  before  the  flight  of  James : 
their  agents  were  in  communication  with  William  before  he  landed  in 
England,  and  they  were  themselves  in  the  field  bdbre  James  had 
abmcated. 
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was  a  majority  of  Bomaa  Cathoitcs  in  hoih  housea.*  James 
(qiened  the  aesakni  on  the  8th  of  May  in  penson,  witli  a 
speech  every  way  judieions  and  aatis&ctary.  The  loyalty 
of  the  Irish  was  acknowledged  with  pnuae, — ^i^olationB  cf 
the  limits  of  consciaiee  and  of  property  were  repudiated 
with  aUiorrence,— equal  protec&m  waa  promsaed  to  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  togetlier  with  a  ready  assoit  to  any 
laws  beneficial  to  the  nation; — after  wfaidi  the  dista-essed 
ooaditAoa  of  trade  and  mann&etnres,  and  the  anfierings  of 
iSioae  who  had  nnjostly  lost  tibear  estates  under  the  Act  of 
Sefctlemfflit,  were  reoonmiended  as  fit  subje^s  for  early  and 
attentive  conaidecation^ 

The  tone  of  tim  eqpeeeh  was  well  preserved  in  the  character 
of  the  parliamentary  {ooceedings,  with  a  particalar  exception. 
An  act  of  attainder  was  passed,  by  which  all  known  or  sus- 
pected adheroits  of  William  were  required  to  come  in  and 
surrmder  themselves  before  a  certain  day,  or  to  su£B»r  lor- 
feiture  of  their  real  and  p^sonal  prc^edy .  It  was  calculated 
that  two  thousand  persons  would  have  been  affected  by  this 
law,  which  specially  provided  that  7  the  obnoxious  parties 
did  not  estAMifth  their  innocence  within  a  limited  period,  the 
king  should  not  have  the  power  of  pardoning  them«  The 
severe  injustice  of  tiiis  measure  admits  of  no  observations  in 
ita  defence.  It  followed  the  bad  precedents  set  by  the  parfia^ 
meats  of  Charles  L  and  Cromwell,  and  furmshed  an  unneces- 
sary incitem^it  to  the  violence  of  William's  party  in  eze* 
cuting  similar  p^ialties. 

In  otJier  req>ects,  tiie  Roman  Catiiolic  parliament  distin- 
guished itself  by  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  its  evanescent 
legislation.  It  sat  for  only  two  months,  and  aitertained 
thirty-five  bOls.  Amongst  these,  two  of  the  first  brought  for- 
ward were  most  importuit.  The  (me  forbad  writs  of  eiror 
and  appeal  to  England,  and  the  other  declared  that  Ireland 

*  ThiB  was  effected  in  the  Lords  by  revernng  the  attainden  of  se^eial 
fiomaii  Cathdic  peers,  and  by  newly  creatiag  others.  The  peroons 
selected  in  both  cases  were  of  ancient  fimiUy  aiuL  estate.  In  the  Com* 
mons  iht  usnal  interfiorence  widi  the  elections  took  place,  and  the  in* 
floence  of  govermnent  was  every  where  exerted  to  the  utmost  in  behalf  of 
its  own  candidates. 
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could  not  be  bound  by  tJie  acts  of  the  English  parUament. 
James  was  present  in  the  Lords  when  both  measureswere  dis- 
cussed, and  gave  them  his  support.  But  anoth^  e£Ebrt  made 
to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Irish  legisbiture  fluled  in 
coBsequenoe  of  his  opposition.  Abill  was  introduced  to  repeal 
Poynings'  laws.  When  the  rqwrt  was  brought  up,  the  Com- 
mons were  informed  ^*  that  the  king  would  ha^e  a  clause  thai 
he  and  bis  heirs  should  have  the  bill  first  agreed  to  by  him 
and  his  council  before  it  should  pass  the  Comment"  It  was . 
oidered  to  be  printed,  ^^  the  house  being  indiQed  to  be  as  bea 
as  the  parliament  of  England;"^  but  it  was  not  proceeded  with. 
Amongst  the  few  unsuocessfol  measures  of  this  short  sessiOB, 
was  one  which  showed  a  wise  liberality.  Chief  Jusdee  Nur 
gent  piK^KMBed  aswe^ing  repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and 
Explanation,  but  his  bill  was  thrown  out  on  the  seoond  fead- 
ing.  A  imae  moderate  provision,  of  which  C3iief  Bouen  B.iee, 
and  the  attora^-general,  Sir  R.  Nagle,  were  the  authors,  sue* 
ceeded.  Six  bishops  and  four  tempocal  p«ers  eabet&i  a  pretest 
against  this  act.  Another  good  UU  abolished  patents  fior  life. 
But  the  law  of  all  others  by  which  the  Bomaa  Catholie  par- 
liament did  itself  the  highest  hononr,  was  the  celeboited  '^  Aet 
for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  for  repealing  such  Acts,  or 
Clauses  in  any  Act,  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  same."  As  a 
companion  to  this  admirable  piece  of  legislation,  worthy  o£  the 
most  enlightened  age,  was  another  which  e<|putably  settled  the 
difficult  question  of  tithes^  by  providing  that  every  person 
should  pay  them  to  his  own  pastor.  Such  vi^re  the  principal 
labours  of  the  padliament  of  Ireland  under  Janaes  II.  It  re- 
flected lasting  shame  upon  the  members  of  tibe  English  legis- 
lature, that  ihey  not  only  took  the  earliest  opportmuty  of 
repealing  them  aU,  but  ordered  them  to  be  bnnied  by  the 
common  hangman  in  Old  Palace  Yard. 

A  stain  of  blacker  dye  a.ttaGhes  to  the  unprincipled  for- 
feitares  enforced  by  William,  and  to  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  limerick.  The  latter  was  the  price  upon  wlueh 
15,000  men  had  agreed  to  lay  down  their  arms.  There  is  no 
principle  of  £etith  or  honour  by^  which  king%  go?ermnents,  or 
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nations  can  be  bound,  which  did  not  imperatively  demand  the 
sacred  fulfilment  of  that  heavy  obligation;  and  yet  it  had 
scarcely  received  the  stamp  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  when 
it  was  openly  infringed. 

The  loss  of  Tyrconnel,  who  had  died  a  short  time  before  in 
Limerick  of  vexation  and  a  broken  spirit,  was  a  fatal  event  for 
his  party.  Had  he  been  alive,  more  efficient  conditions  would) 
in  all  likelihood,  have  now  been  insisted  upon  and  obtained. 
The  language  used  in  this  treaty,  though  framed  by  Sir  T. 
Butler,  was  certainly  not  as  precise  as  was  desirable.  By  a 
strange  omission,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  lands  already 
confiscated.  But  although  lawyers  may  affect  to  make  out  a 
case  against  the  Irish  by  raising  technicalities,  defects,  and 
objections,  there  are  broad  and  specific  grounds  upon  which  a 
breach  of  faith  is  unquestionably  chargeable  against  William 
and  his  ministers.  The  Irish  had  a  right  to  include  in  the 
general  terms  adopted  at  this  juncture,  the  particular  con- 
cessions previously  offered.  It  is  besides  well  known  that 
'  more  favourable  particulars  were  embodied  in  a  proclamation 
which  was  on  the  eve  of  publication,  when  the  news  of  the 
treaty  of  Limerick  reached  Dublin.  Sir  R.  Cox,  finding  the 
war  concluded,  suppressed  the  document  which  would  have 
set  the  case  of  the  vanquished  beyond  dispute. 

Let  us,  however,  review  these  documents  by  themselves, 
and  judge  of  their  purport  by  the  language  in  which  they  are 
framed.  There  were  two  sets  of  articles— one  civil  and  the 
other  military;  but  the  former  were  the  more  important. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom,  said  the  first  of  the 
civil  articles,  shall  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as 
they  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  their  majesties 
will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such 
further  security  in  that  particular  as  may  preserve  them  from 
any  disturbance  upon  the  account  of  their  said  religion.  The 
p<eople  of  the  kingdom  having  been  thus  far  provided  for,  the 
second  of  the  civil  articles  dealt  with  all  the  inhabitants  or 
residents  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  the  counties  of  Lime- 
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rick,  Claro,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Mayo,  together  with  all  officers 
and  soldiers  in  arms  under  any  commission  from  King  James, 
— ^to  these  and  their  heirs  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
their  estates  were  granted,  and  of  all  the  rights,  titles,  and  in- 
terest, privileges,  and  immunities  which  they  held,  or  were 
rightfully  and  lawfully  entitled  to,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Comparing  these  pledges  with  the  subsequent  enactments  of 
the  English  and  the  Irish  parliaments,  we  blush  for  the  loss 
of  honour  and  humanity  in  both  legislatures.     We  see  in  the 
heading  and  preamble  of  the  law  sut^equently  passed  upon  the 
subject,  how  clearly  the  law-makers  held  the  articles  to  liave 
been  unfairly  dealt  with.     They  call  the  measure  not  a  bill  for 
the  confirmation  of  "  the  articles" — but  of  "  articles;"  and 
such  they  profess  to  confirm,  or  "  so  much  of  them  as  may 
consist  with  safety  and  welfare,"  &c.     After  setting  forth  the 
object  of  the  act  in  this  mutilated  style,  they  omit  altogether 
the  first  article,  which  embraced  the  Catl^olics  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  they  exclude  the  guarantee  given  in  the  second 
article  for  the  free  exercise  of  trades  and  professions.     There 
were  other  essential  limitations,  but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  specify  them.     To  the  credit  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  thirteen  members  were  found 
in  that  body — six  of  whom  were  Protestant  bishops — just  and 
spirited  enough  to  protest  against  this  shameful  breach  of  the 
public  faith.     They  recorded  their  dissent  from  it  in  five  rea- 
sons, expressed  with  a  bitter  truth  that  gives  their  language  the 
point  of  sarcasm.     They  protest — 1.  Because  the  title  of  the 
bill  doth  not  agree  with  the  body  thereof,  the  title  being  "An 
Act  for  the  Confirmation  of  Articles  made  at  the  Surrender  of 
Limerick,"  whereas  no  one  of  the  articles  is  therein  fully  con- 
firmed.— 2.  Because  the  articles  were  to  be  in  favour  of  them 
to  whom  they  were  gpranted,  but  the  confirmation  of  them  by 
the  bill  is  such  that  it  puts  them  in  a  worse  condition  than 
they  were  before. — 3.  Because  the  bill  omits  these  material 
words, — "  and  such  as  are  under  their  protection  in  the  said 
counties'* — part  of  the  second  article ;  and  several  persons 
have  been  adjudged  within  the  second  article  accordingly,  who 

VOL.  II.  I 
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wUl,  if  this  bill  paaseth,  be  entirely  barred  and  excluded  from 
any  benefit  of  the  second  article.— 4.  Because  several  words 
are  inserted  in  the  bill  which  are  not  in  the  articles,  and  others 
omitted  whidi  alter  the  sense  and  meaning  of  some  part  of 
the  articles. — 5.  Because  many  Protestants  may  and  wiH 
suffer  by  this  bill  in  their  just  rights  and  pretensions,  by  rea- 
son of  their  having  purchased  and  lent  money  ilp<m  the  credit 
of  the  said  articles. 

The  government  to  whom  language  so  just  and  forcible  was 
addressed  without  effect,  was  soon  beset  with  diffieulttes. 
The  lords  justices  wrote  to  Engkmd,  that  they  received  com- 
plants  from  all  parts  of  the  ill  treatment  of  the  Irish  who  had 
submitted^  who  held  their  majesties' protection,  or  were  included 
in  the  articles ;  and  that  they  were  so  extremely  terrified  with 
apprehensions  of  the  continuance  of  that  usage,  that  some 
thousands  of  them,  who  had  quitted  the  Irish  army  and  had 
returned  to  their  h<Mnes,  came  back  to  the  govenunent  aod 
pressed  earnestly  for  permisaon  to  go  to  France  rather  thaa 
stay  in  Ireland,  where,  ^^  contrary  to  the  public  faith,  as  well 
as  law  and  justice,  they  were  robbed  of  their  substance  and 
abused  in  their  persons.**^  ♦  ♦  ♦  t<  Justices  of  the  peace, 
sherifls,  and  other  magistrates,'^  according  to  Harris,  (^'  life 
of  William  III.^  p.  357,)  ^^  presuming  on  their  power,  illegally 
dispossessed  their  majesties'  subjects  not  only  of  their  goods, 
but  of  their  luids  and  tenements,  to  the  great  disturbance  of 
the  peace,  the  subversion  of  the  law,  and  the  reproach  of  go- 
vernment." While  this  was  the  treatment  of  persons  who 
were  admitted  to  be  entitled  to  protection,  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  were  held  to  he  objects  of  punidmient  may  be 
easily  conceived. 

So  strong  was  the  desire  of  oppressing  the  Irish  at  this 
time^  that  the  parliament  of  England  ran  before  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  in  producing  measures  of  severity  and 
degradation.  They  passed  an  act,  8  William  &  Mary,  c. 
2,  "  for  abrogating  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  in  Ireland,  and  ap- 
pointing other  Oaths.^  By  this  statute  the  Catholics  were 
excluded  from  the  Hoases  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  the 
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English  legislature  effi^ively  assamed  the  right  of  binding 
the  people  of  Ireland  by  laws  not  made  in  their  own  parlia- 
ment«  Few  as  were  the  pretensions  to  independence  wUcii 
timt  body  could  claim,  so  bold  imd  nnreasonable  an  rnvMon  of 
its  powers  was  natmndly  resented.  They  made  some  efforts  to 
Insist  the  attadc  upon  their  authority,  but  wei^e  overpowered 
hy  a  bolder  sprnt  and  more  determined  hand.  Mr.  Molynenx, 
nember  for  ike  University  of  Dublin,  pablisfaed  a  tract  jwAly 
cdebrated,  entitled  **'  The  C^ise  of  Ireland's  being  bound  hy 
the  Acts  of  PM-Kament  in  Engkmd."  But  the  work  was  pro- 
nounced dangerous  by  the  Englisb  Commons^  and  ordered  to 
be  burned  by  the  hangonm.  They  sdected  the  strongest 
passages,  and  went  up  with  them  to  the  king^  calling  upon 
Urn  ^  to  exert  his  royal  prudence,  and  to  take  all  necessary 
care  that  the  laws  which  directed  and  restrained  the  parlia- 
Bsent  of  Ireland  in  their  actings  should  not  be  evaded."" 
WiUiam  returned  a  tame  answer,  promising  tiiat  '^  what  was 
complained  of  should  be  prevented  and  redressed,^  and  ere 
long  a  nioi»trous  proof  was  given  of  the  uawiliingDeas  of  the 
Englii^  parliament  to  suiFer  the  right  which  they  had  usurped 
to  lie  idle  or  inoffensive.  The  importation  of  wool  and  wooflen 
manufactures  from  Ireland  was  prohibited  under  pain  of  con- 
fiscation, imprisonment,  and  transportation ;  and  it  was  further 
enacted,  that  persons  tried  and  acquitted  in  Ireland  for 
offences  under  this  statute  should  not  be  allow^  to  plead 
such  acquittal  in  bar  of  a  new  indictment  for  the  same  act  in 
England.  Another  foul  blow  was  thus  struck  against  the 
struggling  commerce  of  Ireland.  Equal  ignorance  and  in- 
justice were  displayed  in  the  interference  of  the  English  par- 
fiatnent  with  tih^  cattle  trade  of  Irdand  under  Charles  II., 
and  witii  the  wooHen  trade  of  that  country  under  William  III. 
While  the  English  parliament  was  engaged  in  asserting 
ihis  insulting  dominion  over  Ireland,  the  Irish  parliament  was 
intent  upon  fortifying  the  Protestant  ascendancy  by  increased 
severity  against  the  Romaa  Cathdics.  There  was  an  act 
passed  to  prevent  the  education  of  their  children  abaroad; 
aaotiier  to  deprive  them  vfikte  possession  of  anus;  a  third  to 

i2 
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banish  out  of  the  kingdom  all  the  clergy  of  that  religion ; 
a  fourth  to  prevent  Protestants  from  marrying  Papists; 
and  a  fifth  to  prevent  Papists  from  practising  as  attomies. 

These  harrowing  details  form  an  indispensable  portion  of 
every  account  of  Irish  aflbirs,  past  or  present.  For  their  in- 
fluence is  powerful  to  this  hour.  It  is  only  by  going  patiently 
through  them,  that  we  can  fully  understand  the  language  in 
which  such  men  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clare  and  Edmund 
Burke  have  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  England  at  this  junc- 
ture ;  and  it  is  only  by  considering  how  pregnant  that  conduct 
was  with  every  quality  by  which  anger  could  be  provoked,  and 
resentment  perpetuated,  that  we  can  account  for  the  animo- 
sity which  is  still  vividly  displayed  in  all  political  matters  by 
the  Irishman  of  the  present  day  against  his  fellow  subject  in 
England. 

The  following  passage  has  been  often  quoted,  and  is  gene- 
rally known ;  but  it  is  too  true  and  too  pointed  in  its  reference 
to  the  subject  immediately  before  us  to  be  omitted  here. 
Lord  Clare — he  was  the  colleague  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
Mr.  Pitt — gave  the  following  summary  of  the  different  Irish 
forfeitures,  ending  with  those  of  William  III.,  in  his  cele- 
brated speech  on  the  Legislative  Union  between  the  two 
countries : — 

"  After  the  expulsion  of  James  from  the  throne  of  England, 
the  old  inhabitants  made  a  final  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
their  antient  power,  in  which  they  were  once  more  defeated 
by  an  English  army ;  and  the  slender  relics  of  Irish  possessions 
became  the  subject  of  fresh  confiscations.  From  the  report 
made  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  parliament  of 
England  in  1698,  it  appears,  that  the  Irish  subjects  outlawed 
for  the  rebellion  of  1688  amounted  to  3,978,  and  that  their 
possessions,  as  far  as  could  be  computed,  were  of  the  annual 
value  of  0^211,623,  comprising  1,060,792  acres.  This  fund 
was  sold,  under  the  authority  of  an  English  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  defray  the  expences  incurred  by  England  in  reducing 
the  rebels  of  1688;  and  the  sale  introduced  into  Ireland  a 
new  set  of  adventurers.     It  is  a  very  curious  and  important 
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speculation  to  look  back  to  the  forfeitures  of  Ireland  incurred 
in  the  last  century.  The  superficial  contents  of  the  island  are 
calculated  at  11,042,682  acres.  Let  us  now  examine  the 
state  of  the  forfeitures : — 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  whole  of        Acrea. 

the  province  of  Ulster  was  confiscated    2,836,837 
Set  out  by  the  Court  of  Claims  at  the 

Restoration 7,800,000 

Forfeitures  of  1688      ....    1,060,792 


11,697,629* 


"  So  that  the  whole  of  your  island  has  been  confiscated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  estates  of  five  or  six  families  of  English 
blood,  some  of  whom  had  been  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  but  recovered  their  possessions  before  Tyrone's  rebel- 
lion, and  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  pillage  of  the 
English  republic  inflicted  by  Cromwell ;  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  island  has  been  confiscated  twice,  or  perhaps 
thrice,  in  the  course  of  a  century.  The  situation,  therefore,  of 
the  Irish  nation  at  the  Union  stands  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  inhabited  world.  If  the  wars  of  England  carried 
on  here  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  been  waged  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  the  inhabitants  would  have  retained  their 
possessions  under  the  established  law  of  civilized  nations,  and 
their  country  have  been  annexed  as  a  province  to  the  British 
Empire."  f 

*  The  forfeitures  of  the  preceding  century  by  Elizabeth  and  Mary  ap- 
pear in  VoL  I.  p.  302,  as  2,838,972  acres. 

t  The  impohcy  of  these  forfeitures  was  strongly  felt  at  the  very  time 
they  were  declared,  and  their  illegality  was  afterwards  pointedly  referred 
to  by  more  than  one  impartial  historian.  They  were  repeatedly  denounced 
by  Ginkle,  who  found  them  heavy  impediments  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
But  there  was  a  reckless  faction  who  represented  them  as  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and  they  were  persisted  in.  The 
character  of  these  patriots  is  forcibly  drawn  by  Ginkle : — "  I  did  very 
much  hope,"  he  writes,  ''  on  one  occasion,  that  some  favourable  declara- 
tion might  have  been  emitted  to  break  the  Irish  army  and  save  the  cost  of 
a  field  of  battle.  But  I  see  our  civil  officers  regard  more  adding  £50 
a  year  to  the  English  proprietary  in  this  kingdom,  than  saving  England 
the  expence  of  £S)0,000.    I  promise  myself  it  is  for  the  king's,  the  idlies'. 
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Mr.  Burke's  letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrish  describes  tbe  feeliiog 
of  the  people  of  England  towards  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  and  for  years  after,  in  this  expressive  straiA : — 
^*By  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  1691>  the 
ruin  of  the  native  Irish,  and  in  a  great  measure,  too,  of  the 
first  races  of  the  English,  was  completely  accomplished.  The 
new  interest  was  settled  with  as  solid  a  stability  as  anything 
in  human  affiurs  can  look  for.  All  the  penal  laws  of  that  un- 
paralleled code  of  oppression  which  were  made  after  that  last 
event,  were  manifestly  the  effects  of  natural  hatred  and  scorn 
towards  a  conquered  people,  whom  the  victors  delighted  to 
trample  upon,  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  to  provoke.  They 
were  not  the  effects  of  their  fears,  but  of  their  security.  They 
who  carried  on  this  system  looked  to  the  irresistible  f(nrce  of 
Great  Britain  for  their  support  in  their  acts  of  power.  They 
were  quite  certain  that  no  complaints  of  the  natives  would  be 
heard  on  this  side  (^  the  water  with  any  other  sentim^tts 
than  those  of  contempt  and  indignation.  Their  cries  served 
only  to  augment  their  torture.  Machines  which  could  answer 
their  purpose  so  well,  must  be  pf  an  excellent  contrivance. 
Indeed,  at  that  time  in  England  the  double  name  of  the  com^ 

and  England's  interests  to  remit  most,  or  all  the  forftituresy  so  that  we 
could  immediately  bring  the  kmgdom  under  their  majesties'  ohedience." 
Ginkle  made  many  representations  to  this  efiect,  but  always  widiout  suc- 
caas.  Be£Dre  Atmone  fell  and  the  battle  of  Aughrim  was  gained,  he  aoli- 
dted,  and  was  refused,  a  proclamation  promising  protection  and  secority 
of  person  and  property  to  all  who  would  submit.  The  utmost  he  could 
obtain  from  the  lords  justices  was  permission  to  offer  reasonable  terms  in 
his  own  name  to  all  wno  were  then  in  arms.  So  much  for  the  impolicy 
of  the  forfeitures — as  for  their  illegality,  Macpherson  puts  the  whole  ques- 
tion impartially  in  his  ^'  History  ot  Great  Britain." — "  The  peculiar 
situation  of  the  country/'  he  says,  '*  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
contest.  The  desertion  upon  wluch  the  deprivalion  of  James  had  bean 
founded  in  England,  had  not  existed  in  Ireland.  The  lord  lieutenant  had 
retidnedhis  allegiance.  The  government  was  uniformly  continued  undar 
the  name  of  the  prince  from  whom  the  servants  of  the  crown  had  derisrad 
their  commissions.  James  himself  had  for  more  than  seventeen  months 
exercised  the  royal  function  in  Ireland.  He  was  certainly  de  facto,  if  not 
dejure,  king.  The  rebellion  of  the  Irish  must,  therefore,  be  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  their  alle^ance  is  transferable  by  the  parliament  of 
England.  A  speculative  opimon  can  scarcely  justify  the  punishment  of 
the  great  majority  of  a  people.  The  Irish  ought  to  have  beea  considraed 
as  enemies  rather  than  rebels." 
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plainants,  Irish  and  Papists,  (it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which, 
SMJgly?  was  most  odious,)  shut  up  the  hearts  of  every  one 
against  them.  Whilst  that  temper  prevailed  in  all  its  force 
to  a  time  within  our  memory,  every  measure  was  pleasing  and 
popular,  just  in  proportion  as  it  tended  to  harass  and  ruin  a 
set  of  people  who  were  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  God  and 
man — and,  indeed,  as  a  raoe  of  Ugoted  savages  who  were 
a  disgrace  to  human  nature  itself.^ 

There  are  no  witnesses  of  higher  authority  to  be  called,  and 
no  writings  more  eloquent  or  convincing  to  be  quoted,  than 
those  here  produced.  With  such  testimony  before  us  to 
regulate  our  opinions,  this  imperfect  account  of  the  reign  of 
William  III*  may  well  close.  The  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
the  disposition  of  Englishmen  towards  the  people  of  that 
country,  could  not  have  been  more  forcibly  exhibited.  It  is 
clear,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  that  the  old  evils  were 
all  preserved  and  continued — and  that,  however  firmly  the 
principles  of  political  ft*eedom  may  have  been  established^  and 
the  rights  of  conscience  seciured  in  England  by  the  revolution 
of  1688 — in  Ireland  that  great  event  eflfected  no  improvement 
whatever  in  the  government,  and  tended  to  aggravate,  rather 
than  to  lessen,  the  grievances  of  the  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONNECTION 
WITH  ENGLAND— cofi/iif«<rf. 

THE  CENTURY  DURING  WHICH  IRELAND  HAS  NO  HISTORY.— QUEEN 
^  ANNE. — GEO.  I. —  GEO.  II. —  GEO.  III. —  EXTENT  OP  THE  PENAL 
LAWS. — THE  ENGLISH  PROTESTANT  SYSTEM  TRIUMPHANT. — PRI- 
MATE BOULTER  AND  PRIMATE  STONE.— GENERAL  RUIN. — THE 
GOVERNMENT  BANKRUPT. — HENRY  GRATTAN. — THE  VOLUNTEERS. 
— FREE  TRADE. — INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT. 

The  century  of  abject  prostration,  during  which  it  has  been 
observed  that  Ireland  has  no  history,— during  which  a  bishop* 
of  the  established  church,  preaching  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
lords  justices,  maintained  that  Protestants  were  not  bound  to 
keep  faith  with  Papists, — during  which  there  is  little  to  re- 
late but  details  of  the  ^*  ferocious  legislation  of  Queen  Anne*'-f- 
—the  last,  and,  to  Ireland,  the  worst  jof  the  Stuarts, — during 
which  the  Protestantism  of  the  Irish  ascendancy  consisted  of 
"  hatred  of  Popery,  ignorance  of  Christianity,  and  a  total  ab- 
sence of  moral  principle," — may  be  summarily  dismissed.  A 
bare  recapitulation  of  the  principal  persons  and  events,  a 
general  description  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  an  ab- 
stract of  the  penal  laws,  will  be  enough  to  preserve  of  an  age 
painful  to  contemplate  and  disheartening  to  describe.  A  new 
era  will  then  open  upon  us :  the  genius  and  patriotism  of  an 
individual,  pure  in  the  midst  of  general  corruption,  will  be 
found  snatching  for  a  while  independence  for  his  country, — a 
glorious  but  untenable  possession,  which  shone  foilh  brightly 
for  a  short  interval,  and  then  fell  away — reminding  us  of  one 

*  Dopping,  bishop  of  Meath. 
t  Burke,  "  Letter  to  a  Peer,"  &c. 
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of  those  flashes  of  extraordinary  intelligence  which  are  some- 
times seen,  for  a  brief  interval  immediately  preceding  disso- 
lotion,  to  gladden  and  expand  the  mind  of  a  man  dying  of 
long  disease,  suflering  and  prostration,  and  which,  after  daz- 
iling  for  a  few  moments,  and  raising  hopes  as  deceitful  as 
unexpected,  vanish  into  darkness,  and  with  the  individual  for 
ever  cease  to  exist  in  this  world. 

The  first  lords  justices  appointed  by  William  III.  were 
Viscount  Sydney,  Sir  C.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Coningsby.  Their 
administration  was  soon  broken  up  by  internal  dissensions. 
Sydney  was  intent  upon  violating,  while  Porter,  who  was 
k)rd  chancellor,  vainly  strove  to  maintain,  the  treaty  of  Lime- 
rick. Sydney  called  a  parliament,  but  interfering  with  the 
r^t  of  the  Commons  to  originate  money  bills,  he  was  obliged 
to  prorogue  the  session,  with  an  emphatic  complaint  against 
the  ingratitude  of  the  members  to  their  great  deliverer.  Upon 
his  recall.  Lord  Capel,  Sir  Cycil  Wyche,  and  Mr.  Duncombe 
took  office.  They  appear  to  have  agreed  as  little  as  their  pre- 
decessors had  done  respecting  the  degree  of  faith  which  it  be- 
hoved them  to  keep  with  the  Irish.  At  length,  Capel  being 
found  the  man  most  likely  to  fix  the  Protestant  ascendancy  upon 
the  desired  elevation,  his  colleagues  were  removed,  and  a  parlia- 
ment was  summoned  in  1695,  which  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  odious  work  demanded  at  its  hands.  The  duke 
of  Ormonde*  and  Earl  Wharton,  successively  lords  lieutenants 
in  the  years  1702  and  1709,  so  completely  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject, that  from  the  former  year  to  1782  we  find,  amongst  a 

*  This  was  the  second  and  last  duke,  son  of  the  ffallant  earl  of  Ossory. 
He  was  named  James,  and  played  a  sonry  game  in  the  politics  of  his  day. 
He  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  nobility  who  abandoned  James  II.  and 
hailed  the  arrival  of  William  III.  By  the  latter  king  he  was  employed  in 
a  military  as  well  as  a  civil  capacity  on  several  occasions.  His  adminis- 
trations— for  he  was  twice  appointed  lord  lieutenant — first  in  1702,  and 
asain  in  1710— of  the  jprovemment  of  Ireland,  were  marked  by  a  display 
ol  splendour  never  before  equalled.  He  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
English  privy  council  who  proclaimed  George  I.,  but  was  dismissed  by 
that  sovereign  from  all  his  ofii^es.  Being  soon  afterwards  impeached  of 
high  treason,  he  fled  to  France,  and  was  attainted.  His  estates  were  for- 
fdtid,  his  honours  extinguished,  and  a  reward  of  £10,000  was  offered  for 
his  i^[>prehension  in  the  event  of  his  attempting  to  land  in  Ireland. 
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long  list  of  amended  and  iiiq}roved  penal  lawa,  the  record 
of  only  one  new  penid  enactment. 

Tkere  is  amongst  the  manuscripts,  belongin§^  to  the  king's 
library  m  the  British  Museum,  a  work^  hound  up  in  two 
smdl  4to  volumes^  and  entitled  '^An  Account  of  Irekmd^ 
1773."  There  is  no  author's  name  on  the  title,  and  nothing 
to  distinguish  the  contents  but  this  motto— 

"  Vltam  impendere  vero  ;** 

and  the  internal  evidence  they  ofibr  of  being  the  production 
of  an  accomplii^ed  writer,  thorou^y  ac<]piainted  with  his 
subject.  The  following  account  of  the  penal  laws  from  this 
manuscript  is  valuable,  not  solely  because  it  is  well  written 
and  accurate,  but  still  more  so,  because  it  presents  the  opi- 
nions entertained  of  that  terrific  code  by  intelligent  men  at 
the  time  it  was  in  full  force. 

^^  But  the  most  remarkable  transaction  in  Ireland  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  the  pasnng  of  what  are  called 
the  Popery  Laws,,  which,  thon^  equally  repugnant  to  good 
policy  and  humanity,  have  yet  remained  imrepealed  aisd  unmi- 
tigated since  their  first  institution.  K  they  have  in  any  case 
undergone'  alterations  or  amendments^  those  alterations  and 
amendments  have  been  only  to  diarpen  their  acrimony  and 
invigorate  their  blows.  As  these  laws  have  been  represented 
by  maay  as  the  true  basis  of  civil  liberty  and  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Ireland^  I  diallhere  endeavour  to  trace  their  origin, 
and  describe  their  pn^ess  and  openEtion. 

^^  In  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  a  number  of  new  settlers 
irom  England  and  Scotland  arrived  in  Ireland,  whieh  wa&then 
mostly  Popish^  aad,  with  a.  new  religion,  brought  over  a  new 
schism  or  source  of  contention  with  the  old  inhabitants,  maay 
of  whom  were  of  English  descent,  and  equally  tenacious  of  the 
ancient  opinions  and  poasesaons;  The  jealousy  of  the  natives 
impeached  the  title  of  the  stranger — the  stranger  encroached 
on  the  righto  of  the  native  ;  the  first  compkuned  of  legal  injus^ 
tice — ^the  latter  of  fraud  and  violence ;  contest  begot  contest, 
and  often  litig^ition  sgcung  ficcun  decision.     The  Protestaat 
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i^horred  the  idolatrous  Papist,  and  the  Papist  damned  the 
reprobated  Protestant.  The  mode  of  faith  now  became  the 
motive  of  enmity^  whilst  the  original  ground  was  forgotten, 
and  the  most  sacred  institution  was  converted  into  an  instror 
ment  of  mutual  injury  and  hatred. 

**  The  severe  government  of  Strafford  contained  these  ani- 
mosities within  bomids ;  but  no  sooner  was  be  removed,  than 
the  old  inhabitants  broke  out  into  open  hostility  and  rebellion. 
After  a  fierce  but  ineffectual  struggle  they  were  totally  sub- 
dued, and  became  obnoxious  to  almost  every  calamity  which 
can  befall  the  vanquished. 

*'  An  army  of  new  settlers,  and  mostly  of  a  newer  relir 
gion,  whether  Independents,  Anabaptists,  Soeinians,  Muggle- 
tonians,  Browmsts,  or  Millenarians,  now  obtained  large  grants 
of  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland,  and  from  these  adventurers  are 
descended  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  kingdom  in 
opulence  and  power.  Most  of  these  settlers  were  men  of  an 
untoward  republican  spirit,  and  of  the  sourest  leaves,  who 
eagerly  adopted  the  most  harsh  and  oppressive  measures 
against  those  upon  whose  ruin  they  rose. 

^'  The  Restoration  had  secured  to  them  their  property,  and 
th&  Revolution  armed  them  with  power;  this  power,  instead 
of  using  it  with  justice  and  moderation,  they  stretched  to  the 
utmost  rigor,  and  determined  ultimately  to  crush,  if  they 
eojuld  not  immediately  destroy :  they  did  not,  however,  all  at 
once  unmask  their  designs ;  they  proceeded  by  cautious  steps ; 
and  in  the  reigp.  of  King  William,  most  of  their  provisions 
against  Popery  may  be  justified  on  the  principles  of  sound 
policy ;  but  in  the^  reign  of  Queen  Anne  they  threw  off  all  re*- 
serve,  they  avowed  their  intentions,  and  executed  them  to  the 
full :  for  this  purpose  they  passed  those  acts  which  have  now^ 
for  these  seventy  years  past,  been  the  established  law  of  the 
land,  and  which  form  the  most  complete  code  of  pessecuticm 
that  ingenious  bigotry  ever  compiled. 

'^  It  is  but  justice  to  the  administration  of  England  to 
mention,  that  they  did  not  willingly  give  their  consent  to 
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these  severe  statutes ;  but  not  choosing,  or  not  venturing  to 
avow  their  disapprobation,  they  cunningly  clogged  the  bills 
with  a  clause  which  they  imagined  would  infallibly  occasion 
them  to  be  rejected :  this  clause,  which  introduced  the  sacra* 
mental  test  as  a  necessary  qusJification  of  office  and  employ* 
ment,  could  not  be  very  palatable  to  an  assembly  where  some 
of  the  principal  leaders  were  Covenanters  and  Presbyterians : 
but  these  leaders,  on  this  occasion,  in  their  severity  to  the 
tscruples  of  others,  forgot  their  own,  and  conscience  was 
suffered  to  sleep  while  persecution  walked  abroad.  The  bills 
were  passed  ;  and  the  edict  against  Popery,  like  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  was  never  to  be  changed ;  but  the 
test  clause  relative  to  the  Dissenters,  it  was  hoped,  might  at 
a  favourable  opportunity  either  be  repealed  or  evaded. 

*'  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  justice  and  prudence  autho- 
rize penal  laws  against  Papists  in  a  Protestant  country.  The 
wisdom  of  every  state  must  secure  itself  from  every  danger 
on  every  side.  During  these  two  centuries  past,  religion  has 
been  considered  as  an  adventitious  part  in  the  policy  of  almost 
all  the  governments  in  Europe,  and  in  some  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  constitution,  that  the  ruin  of  the  one  involves  the 
destruction  of  the  other.  This  has  long  been  an  established 
opinion  in  England,  and  thence  England  early  and  conti- 
nually guarded  against  the  perils  of  Popery.  But  she  has  done 
it  with  dignity,  with  judgment  and  moderation :  she  looked 
on  Popery  as  on  her  other  foes,  whose  secret  machinations 
she  might  apprehend,  but  whose  open  assault  she  defied. 
To  the  lot  of  Ireland  it  has  fallen  to  ingraft  absurdity  on 
the  wisdom  of  England,  and  tyranny  on  the  religion  that  pro- 
fesses humanity ;  by  her  laws  against  Popery,  the  bonds  of 
society,  the  ties  of  nature,  and  all  the  charities  of  kindred 
and  friendship  are  torn  to  pieces.  Those  are  allured  who 
could  not  be  compelled,  traps  are  laid  for  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience, and  it  becomes  a  maxim  of  state  to  encourage  the 
profligate  and  reward  the  ungrateful ;  the  concord  of  brothers 
is  dissolved,  the  son  is  armed  against  his  father,  and  the  hus- 
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band  and  wife  are  taught  to  break  through  the  most  sacred 
and  tender  attachment,  when  invited  by  interest,  inconstancy 
or  libertinism. 

^^  It  is  no  longer  the  Protestant  that  is  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  Papist;  but  the  Papist  must  be  armed  at  all 
points,  and  watch  day  and  night  against  the  legal  assaults  of 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  kindred ;  if  all  their  affections 
are  secure,  yet  his  neighbour  has  an  interest  to  become  an  in- 
former against  him,  his  sword  of  defence  may  wound  himself, 
and  the  hospitality  of  his  roof  may  leave  him  without  a  roof 
to  shelter  him  ;  a  bill  of  discovery  may  strip  him  in  a  moment 
of  all  his  possessions. 

"  Precluded  from  offices  of  public  trust  or  emolument,  the 
Papist  *  is  even  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  private  life  in  the 

*  In  order  to  perfect  this  sketch,  and  to  verifv  the  striking  averments 
with  which  it  abounds  beyond  dispute,  it  will  be  desirable  to  give  the 
heads  of  the  different  acts  of  parliament  by  which  so  heavy  a  load  of  in- 
justice and  cruelty  was  declared  l^ral.  The  following  list  is  taken  partly 
from  the  second  edition  of  the  "  History  of  the  Peiutl  Laws,"  by  Sir  H. 
Pamell,  afterwards  Lord  Congleton,  and  partly  from  the  Index  to  the 
Irish  Statutes.  There  were  in  force  against  the  Catholics  at  the  time  of 
the  Treaty— 

1.  An  Act  agamst  the  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome.  It  enacts  that  no 
person  shaU  attribute  any  jurisdiction  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  that  the  per- 
son offending  shall  be  subject  to  a  premunire ;  and  that  all  who  have  any 
office  from  the  king,  every  person  entering  into  orders,  and  taking  a  de- 
gree in  the  university,  shall  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

2.  An  Act  restorin|^  to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  state, 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual.  It  likewise  enacts  that  every  ecclesiastical 
person,  and  every  person  tiddng  office,  shaU  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

3.  An  Act  for  the  uniformity  of  common  prayer.  It  enacts  that  every 
person,  having  no  lawful  excuse  to  be  absent,  shaU,  every  Sunday,  resort  to 
some  place  of  worship  of  the  established  church,  or  forfeit  \2d. 

4.  An  Act  by  which  the  chancellor  may  appoint  a  guardian  to  the  child 
of  a  Catholic. 

5.  An  Act  by  which  no  Catholic  schoolmaster  can  teach  in  a  private 
house  without  a  license  from  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese,  and  taking  the 
oath  of  supremacv. 

6.  The  new  rules  by  which  no  person  can  be  admitted  into  any  corpo- 
ration \rithout  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

The  acts  subseauent  to  the  Treatv  were — 

1.  The  7  Will.  iIL  c.  4,  which  deprived  the  Catholics  of  the  means  of 
educating  their  children  either  at  home  or  abroad,  or  of  being  guardians 
of  their  own  or  of  any  other  person's  children.  It  was  of  this  act  that 
Burke  remarked, — **  Whilst  this  restraint  upon  foreign  and  domestic 
education  was  part  of  a  horrible  and  impious  system  of  servitude,  the 
members  were  well  fitted  to  the  body.    To  render  men  patient  under  a 
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bosom  of  bis  finmily ;  bis  children  may  be  tatoen  from  him,  and 
educated  at  his  expenoe  in  a  profession  he  dislikes.     If  iie 


deprivation  of  all  the  rights  of  human  nature,  ever3rthing  which  could 
jrive  them  a  knowledge  or  feelinjg  of  those  rights  was  rationally  forbidden. 
To  render  humanity  fit  to  be  insulted,  it  was  fit  tiiait  it  should  be  de» 
gnwied."— -Letter  to  a  Peer,  ^c. 

2.  An  Act  to  disarm  the  Catholics,  and  to  limit  the  binding  of  Roman 
Catholics  as  apprenttoes.  7  Will.  IIL  c.  5. 

3.  An  Act  to  banish  Roman  Catholic  priests.    9  Will.  IIL  c  1. 

4.  An  Act  to  prevent  Protestants  from  intermarrying  with  Papists.  9 

Win.  in.  c.  3. 

5.  By  10  WilL  III.  c.  8,  an  Act  for  the  preservation  of  game,  it  was  de- 
clared unlawful  to  employ  a  Papist  as  a  gamekeeper. 

6.  An  Act  to  prevent  Papists  from  being  solicitors.    10  WHl.  III.  c.  13. 

7.  2  AnnCi  c.  3.  An  Act  to  prevent  Popish  priests  from  coming  into 
the  kingdom. 

8.  2  Anne,  c.  6.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  further  ffrowtb  of  Popery. 

9.  8  Anne,  c.  7.  An  Act  for  regulating  the  Popi^  d^^* 

10.  4  Anne,  c.  2.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  for  registeriiig  Popish 
dergy. 

11.  6  Anne,  c.6.  An  Act  to  amend  ^  Actlbrpwventmg  Piqustofipoai 
bong  solicitors. 

12.  8  Anne,  c.  3.  An  Act  to  explain  tiie  Act  for  preventing  the  fiiilli 
growth  of  Popery. 

13.  12  Geo.  I.e.  3.  An  Act  making  it  fdony  for  aPoposh  priest  to  oele- 
bnte  marriages  between  Protestants  and  Papists. 

14.  1  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  An  Act  for  regulating  the  admission  of  barristen 
at  law,  six  clerks,  and  attomies,  and  for  better  strengtbemng  the  Pro- 
testant intereet :  forbids  tiie  admission  of  atny  person  to  these  pMfosskns, 
who  shall  not  prove  that  he  has  been  a  Protestant  for  two  years. 

15.  7  Geo.  fl.  c.  5.  An  Act  for  the  aaendment  of  ^e  law  rdating  to 
Popish  solicitors. 

16.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  An  Act  to  prevent  converts  from  Popery,  or  per- 
sons married  to  Popish  wives,  or  educating  their  children  in  the  Popirii 
religion,  from  being  justices  of  the  peace, 

17.  13  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  An  Act  to  amend  and  render  more  effectual  the 
Act  of  William  III.  for  disarmiuff  Pa^nsts. 

18.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  An  Act  for  more  effectuaHy  preventing  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  from  entering  foreign  service,  and  for  pubhshii^  ^e  Act 
of  William  III.  to  prevent  foreign  education. 

19.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  XI.  AnActforbetter  regulating  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  pailiament. 

20.  19Geo.  Il.c.  XII.  An  Act  for  the  better  regulating  of  corporatiooa. 

21.  21  Geo.  II.  c.  la  An  Act  to  amend  and  make  more  efiectaal  the 
two  preceding  Acts. 

22.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  An  Act  for  rendering  more  effeotoal  the  Act  to 
prevent  marriages  by  Popish  priests. 

23.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  An  Act  in  relation  to  the  appointing  high  and 
petty  constables. 

24.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  return  of  such  persona  as 
now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be  in  the  service  of  the  French  king. 

These  were  the  nOumom  laws  by  which  the  rigmv  of  preceding  pers»^ 
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enteitaiiis  a  Popish  b]»h(^  or  regular  priest  in  his  house  for 
tbeir  iBf^tTuction,   he  is  punished  for  the  first  and  second 

cutioiii  were  reviewed,  re-arranged,  and  reinforced.  It  is  of  these  that 
Sir  H.  Pamelly  afterwards  Lord  Congleton,  wrote  as  follows : — **  The 
Catholics,  in  place  of  being  liie  free  su^ects  of  a  prince  from  whom  they 
were  tauf^  to  esqtect  oaly  justice  and  mercy,  were  made  the  slayes  of 
every  one — even  of  the  very  meanest  of  their  Protestant  countrymen. 
Thtj  saw  the  English  government,  on  whom  they  had  claims  for  protect 
Ikm  against  their  own  parliaBneDt,  directing  its  fuatic  coimsels  and  con- 
firming its  crimes.  By  the  tseaty  of  limerick  they  were  left  at  liberty  to 
educate  and  act  as  guardians  to  their  own  children :  by  the  penal  laws 
llwv  neither  can  send  them  to  be  educated  abroad,  or  have  them  educated 
at  home,  or  be  guardians  to  their  owa,  or  the  children  of  any  other 
persons. 

**  By  the  treaty  of  Limerick  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
guaranteed  to  them.  By  the  penal  laws  their  chapels  are  shut  up,  their 
priests  are  banished,*  and  hanged  if  they  return  home. 

'*  By  the  treaty  of  Limerick  their  noblemen  and  gentlemen  w&n  spe* 
cially  allowed  the  privilege  of  wearing  arms ;  and  me  whole  body  were 
eqiuuly  entitled  to  the  same  privilege,  oecause,  when  it  was  executed,  no 
WW  existed  to  the  ooiitrary.  By  the  penal  laws  no  Catholic  is  permitted 
to  lunre  the  use  of  arms,  except  a  very  few  of  those  who  were  specially 
comprised  in  the  treaty. 

**By  the  treaty  of  Limerick  Catholics  might  intermarry  with  Pro- 
testants.   By  the  penal  laws  this  privilege  is  removed. 

"  By  the  treat]^  of  Limerick  the  profession  of  the  law  was  open  to  them : 
by  these  laws  it  is  taken  from  then. 

**  By  ^e  treatv  of  Limerick  the  Catholics  could  purchase,  seU,  bequeath 
and  inherit  lanaed  property.  By  the  penal  laws  they  can  neither  pur- 
chase, sell,  bequeath  or  inherit  hmded  property,  take  annuities  for  lives 
secured  in  lands,  or  any  longer  lease  of  land  than  for  31  years;  nor 
could  they  lend  money  on  mortgage  or  vest  it  in  public  securities. 

'*  By  the  treaty  of  Limerick  the  Catholics  were  left  in  full  enjoyment 
of  every  political  franchise,  except  those  of  hoiding  offices  under  govern- 
ment, and  of  becoming  members  of  corporations.  By  the  penal  laws 
they  cannot  vote  at  vestries,  serve  on  grand  juries,  act  as  constables,  or 
88  sheriffs  or  under-dberiffs,  be  magistrates,  vote  at  elections,  or  sit  in 
parliament. 

"  By  the  treaty  of  Limerick  thev  were  protected  from  being  called  upon 
to  take  any  other  oaths  beside  tne  oath  of  allegianoe,  1  WilL  8i  Mmry. 
By  the  penal  laws  they  are  required  to  take  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
supremacy,  and  to  subscribe  declarations  against  the  principal  tenets  of 
their  faith. 

'*  By  the  treaty  of  Limerick  they  were  acknowledged  as  the  free  subjects 
of  a  British  king.  By  the  penal  laws  they  are  placed  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  slaves  and  enemies  of  their  Protestant  countrymen.  Had  Ihey 
become  mere  daves,  they  might  have  experienced  some  degree  of  humane 
treatment;  but,  as  the  policy  which  made  them  slaves  held  them  out  at 
the  same  time  as  the  natimd  and  interested  enemies  of  their  masters,  they 

*  The  kish  parliament  passed  a  bill,  by  which  it  was  provided  that 
every  Roman  Catholic  priest  caught  in  Ireland  should  be  castrated  1 
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offence  by  pecuniary  penalties,  and  for  the  third  he  forfeits  all 
his  goods  and  chattels,  and  all  his  estate  of  freehold  and  in- 
heritance during  his  life. 

"  Popish  schools  are  prohibited  in  Ireland,  and  a  Papist 
bred  abroad  incurs  the  strongest  disabilities. 

"  If  the  son  of  a  Papist  professes  himself  a  Protestant, — 
which  he  may  do  at- fourteen  years  of  age, — the  father'^s  pro- 
perty is  instantly  altered ;  his  estate  in  fee  simple  is  converted 
into  a  tenure  for  life ;  and  a  third  of  his  whole  fortune,  real 
and  personal,  is  taken  from  him  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
Conformist.  The  heir  at  law  of  a  Papist,  if  he  either  is  or 
becomes  a  Protestant,  defeats  every  grant  or  settlement  made 
to  his  prejudice,  and  enters  into  possession  as  a  matter  of 
course :  if  the  heir  at  law  continues  a  Papist,  the  estate 
gavels  among  the  sons;  if  there  are  no  sons,  among  the 
daughters,  and  in  failure  of  daughters,  among  the  collaterak. 
A  Papist  is  not  only  incapable  of  purchasing  lands  of  inhe- 
ritance, but  he  is  incapable  of  taking  a  lease  for  more  than 
thirty-one  yeai's,  and  even  under  this  short  tenure,  two-thirds 
of  the  value  must  be  reserved  to  the  lessor. 

"  A  Popish  mechanic  can't  take  more  than  two  apprentices, 
and  there  are  certain  towns  in  which  the  law  forbids  him  to 
inhabit. 

"  No  Papist,  nor  trustee  for  a  Papist,  can  take  or  receive 
an  annuity  for  life  or  term  of  years,  determinable  upon  lives, 
or  for  any  estate  chargeable  on,  or  that  may  affect  lands. 

"  Any  Papist  of  sixteen  years  old  may  be  summoned  by 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  examined  upon  oath  when  and 
where  he  heard  mass,  who  celebrated  the  same,  and  who  were 
present  at  the  celebration ;  and  on  refusal  to  inform,  may  be 
sent  to  the  common  gaol  for  twelve  months,  or  pay  a  penalty 
of  i?20  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

"  Any  Papist  of  sixteen  years  old  may  be  summoned  to  take 

the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  on  the  third  refusal  incurs  the 

penalties  of  a  premunire. 

were  doomed  to  experience  all  the  oppression  of  tjrranny,  i;rithont  any  of 
the  chances,  that  other  slaves  enjoy,  of  their  tyrants  being  merciful,  from 
feeling  their  tyranny  secure.'' 
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*'  There  is  a  multitude  of  other  clauses  in  these  Popery  laws 
not  less  harsh  and  oppressive  ;  but  there  is  one,  and  of  a  very 
irecent  date,  which  will  be  scarcely  credited.  It  is  actually  a 
&ct,  that,  in  Ireland,  a  marriage  between  a  Protestant  and  a 
Papist  is  null  and  void,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  without 
any  process,  judgment,  or  sentence  of  law  whatsoever ;  nay,  a 
marriage  between  two  Protestants,  if  celebrated  by  a  Popish 
priest,  is  equally  ineffectual.*  Such  is  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  the  Irish  legislature,  that  a  husband  may  abandon  his  wife, 
or  the  wife  her  husband,  after  twenty  years  cohabitation,  and 
their  whole  race  be  legaUy  bastardized.  Instances,  indeed,  of 
such  perjury  and  dishonour  are  very  rare — ^for,  happily,  the 
honest  affections  of  mankind  are  too  strong  for  the  tyranny  of 
such  unreasonable  statutes. 

^^  A  remission  of  many  and  an  amendment  of  all  these  laws 
is  now  ^become  necessary ;  for,  the  dangers  of  Popery  being 
iremovedy  or  sufficiently  guarded  against,  the  first  great  prin- 
ciple of  government  ought  to  be  to  make  every  subject  of  the 
state  as  useful  to  it  as  possible :  where  this  great  principle 
does  not  prevail,  there  is  a  defect  of  sound  policy.  Now,  it  is 
impossible  for  Papists  to  become  such  subjects  under  their 
present  circumstances,  whilst  we  are  perpetually  awakening 
their  regret  for  what  they  have  lost,  invalidating  their  security 
for  what  they  still  preserve,  and  withholding  from  them  a 
moderate  degree  of  permanency  in  what  their  labour  might 
obtain ;  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  an  Irish  Papist  can 
neither  inherit,  acquire,  nor  bequeath — ^for  in  all  these  cases  he 
is  liable  to  be  defeated  or  disquieted. 

'^  The  laws  of  Ireland  against  Papists  are  the  harsh  dictates 
of  persecution,  not  the  calm  suggestions  of  reason  and  policy  : 
they  threaten  the  Papists  with  penalties  in  case  of  foreign 
education,  and  yet  allow  them  no  education  at  home;  they 
shut  the  doors  of  their  own  university  against  them,  and  forbid 
them  to  enter  those  of  any  other.     No  man  shall  go  to  lecture 

*  Sizigularly  enough,  althouffh  we  have  got  rid  of  almost  all  tha  penal 
laws^  this,  which  struck  the  author  we  quote  from  as  most  unreasonable, 
remains  still  in  full  operation. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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who  wHl  not  go  to  ehurcb.  A  Papist  ahaU  not  be  a  divine;  a 
phjsieiaD,  a  lawyer,  or  a  soldier ;  he  shall  be  nothing  but  » 
VapiBt.  He  can't  be  a  lawyer,  for  the  law  is  not  his  friend ; 
he  can't  be  a  soldier  and  draw  his  sword  for  his  country,  for  he 
is  forced  to  draw  it  agaiast  it.  We  will  not  admit  him  into 
our  seryiee,  and  yet  denounce  vengeance  against  him  if  be 
engages  in  another.  If  he  becomes  a  trader  or  meehank^  he 
fliiall  scarcely  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  citizen ;  if  a  farmer,  be 
shall  not  cnlthrate  or  improve  his  possession^  being  discouraged 
by  the  short  Hmitation  of  his  tenure;  and  yet  we  comphun  of 
the  dullness  and  lazyness  of  a  people,  whose  spirit  is  restrained 
from  exertion,  and  whose  industry  has  no  reward  to  excite  it. 
This  is  one  great  cause  why  the  Irish  do  not  make  a  more 
rapid  progress  in  tillage  and  manufactures.  There  are  others^ 
but  if  we  remove  these,  the  rest. will  be  less  sensibly  felt; 
humanity  and  policy  equally  demand  it ;  the  exiled  sc^er  who 
now  seeks  bread  in  foreign  service  will  return  a  loyal  subjecty 
the  slothful  tradesman  wiU  be  changed  into  a  diligent  artizan^ 
the  idle  pedant  will  become  a  laborious  husbuidman,  aiicl 
two  millions  of  people  will  be  rendered  useful,  florishing,  and 
happy." 

Excesses  of  whatever  kind  always  carry  with  thrai  a  certain 
degree  of  self-punishing  and  corrective  power.  This  di^ensft- 
tion,  so  wise  and  merciful  in  the  order  and  succession  of 
created  things,  is  to  be  recognised  both  in  the  moral  and  in  the 
physical  woiU.  It  was  never  seen  more  fully  developed  than  in 
the  progress  of  the  system  now  applied  to  the  government  ol 
Ireland.  At  all  points  the  country  was  completely  subdued, 
ike  English  government  ruled  supreme,  and  everywhere  the 
native  population  lay  prostrate  and  helpless.  The  conseqaences 
were  public  waste  and  private  impoverishment,  goierftl  cor- 
ruption, political  turpitude  of  the  foulest  kind,  and  naticHial 
bankruptcy.  The  Anglo- Irish  party,  who  had  outraged  hu- 
manity and  religion  in  reducing  the  natives  to  a  condition  of 
imparalleled  thraldom,  fell  victims  to  the  extremes  of  their  own 
severity.  They  had  striven  to  ruin  the  people,  and  they  had 
succeeded  in  the  labour ;  but  they  had  ruined  the  country  also, 
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and  with  ik  thm  own  mteresto.  They  iararted  tiie  En^iak 
ninisier  wilh  tiiM(»itroUed  domkiioii ;  and  be  no  sooner  felt 
luBieetf  aeciirely  poflsesBed  of  the  gratifying  ri^ta  it  conferred, 
HmjBt  be  ^iMTcised  them  adely  in  fiiivonr  of  his  fettow  countrj- 
men.  The  Irish  ProtestaBto,  who  had  began  bf  pre^ei^ing 
the  employment  of  GathoUos,  were  denounced  in  their  turn 
aa  incapable  and  unfit,  and  were  cnly  admitted  to  the  lower 
and  less  profitable  rai^  of  offices  and  dutieisk  Ail  the  higher 
and  largely  hicrative  poets  were  reoonred  exdueiydy  for  Eng- 
Uahanen.  To  them,  during  a  series  of  years,  fell  every  con- 
siderable preferment  in  diureh  and  state.  As  one  lord  chan- 
cellor, archbiriiop,  or  cUef  justice  died  off,  a  suceessM^  was 
quiekly  diosen  from  Westminster  Hall,  firom  Oxfeard,  or  Caar 
bridge;  and  hev  as  a  matter  of  course,  re-edhoed  the  euckoe- 
ery  to  whidi  he  owed  his  appointment, — that  cry  which  had 
biKt  one  burden — If  you  desre  to  gorem  Irdand  wdU,  put 
Hone  but  Englishmen  into  phiees  in  thai  country.  Evidence 
to  si^pport  the  truth  oi  this  statement  Abounds.  There  is, 
for  instance,  little  that  is  worthy  of  note  or  eoaasent  in 
the  puUished  letters  of  Primate  Boulter,  if  we  exeept  his 
reiterated  appeals  to  the  cabinet  in  London  on  behalf  of  the 
Englidi  interest  in  Irdand  So  strongly  waa  Boulter  infected 
with  the  vice  of  this  policy,  that  his  sgr^em  of  government 
seems  reductt>le  to  the  one  simple  rule  of  never  eo^ploying  an 
Irishman.  We  shall  presently  have  to  give  a  summary  of  its 
chief  results. 

Primate  Boulter  was  the  mainqnring  of  tiie  Elfish  system 
firom  the  year  1724  to  the  year  1742.  During  this  period  he 
served  the  office  of  lord  justice  no  less  than  thirteen  times.  Bom 
in  Londcm,  and  educated  at  Merdiant  Taylors'*  School,  and  at 
Christ'Church  College,  Oxford,  he  became  chaplain  successivdy 
to  Sir  C.  Hedges,  secretary  of  state ;  to  Archbishop  Teniscm; 
and  to  George  I.;  who  appointed  him  to  teach  the  Prince  of 
Wales  the  English  language.  He  was  consecrated  bishc^  of 
Bristol  in  1719,  and  archbi^p  of  Armagh  in  1724.  As  an 
eeekriastic,  he  deserves  the  praise  rmtefy  to  be  awarded  to 
Protestant  bishops  in  Ireland  during  the  eighteenth  century — 

k2 
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of  not  having  wholly  neglected  the  church  and  the  edncation 
of  the  people*  He  meant  well  in  many  things,  and  was  of  a 
generous  turn  of  mind ;  but  ignorance  of  the  country  and  na- 
tional prejudices  rendered  his  best  efforts  to  do  good  abortive. 
A  recent  Protestant  writer,*  who  has  already  been  quoted  in 
these  pages,  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms : — '*  This 
prelate  was  entirely  a  politician,  i4)pointed  solely  with  the 
view  of  promoting  the  English  interest  in  Ireland,  and  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  every  thing  Hibernian.  *  •  •  He 
laboured  to  bring  both  the  state  and  the  church  to  the  adop- 
tion of  that  plan  which  had  already  caused  all  efforts  at  intro- 
ducing a  reformation  into  Ireland  so  entirely  to  fail.  Under 
his  advice  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  despised ;  their 
requirements  quite  neglected ;  the  will — the  caprice  even— of 
the  English  dominancy  solely  consulted.  He  was  dther  a 
shallow  observer  of  history,  or  one  of  those  reckless  persons 
that  put  aside  its  important  lessons  as  mere  ephemeral  annals.*^ 

The  year  in  which  Primate  Boulter  reached  Ireland  was 
one  of  considerable  excitement  and  importance.  The  wrongs 
of  the  country  had  found  a  champion,  and  the  people  an  idol 
worthy  of  their  devotion.  Dean  Swift,  one  of  the  heartiest,^ 
the  purest^  the  most  highly  gifted  and  enlightened  of  Irish 
patriots — was  already  tasting  the  cordial  popularity  which 
the  celebrated  "  Drapier's  Letters  f"  so  deservedly  produced. 
A  year  or  two  afterwards,  and  while  Boulter  was  the  chief  in- 
strument of  the  English  minister  in  managing  the  government^ 
Swift  published  a  caustic  account  of  the  state  of  the  country. 
After  enumerating  and  describing  the  chief  causes,  fourteen 
in  number,  of  a  kingdom'*s  thriving,  he  proceeds : — "  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  complain,  but  barely  to  relate  facts,  and 
the  matter  is  not  of  small  importance. 

^'  As  to  the  first  cause  of  a  nation's  riches,  being  the  ferti- 

«  H.  J.  Monck  Mason.  LL.D.  "  life  of  Bishop  BedelL" 
t  The  ''  Drapier's  Letters"  were  written  to  expose  the  worthlessness  of 
m  copper  ccnna^  for  which  a  patent  had  been  corruptly  ^ranted  to  a  Bir- 
mingnam  iron-master  and  manufacturer,  of  the  name  of  Wood.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  dean,  the  patentee  attempted  to  put  into  circulation  £108,000 
of  coin,  intrinsically  worth  £8,000  or  £9>000  sterling. 
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lity  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  temperature  of  the  climat^y  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain ;  for,  although  the  quantity  of  un- 
profitable land  in  this  kingdom,  reckoning  bog  and  rock  and 
barren  mountain,  be  double  in  proportion  to  what  it  is  in 
England,  yet  the  native  productions,  which  both  kingdoms 
deal  in,  are  very  near  an  equality  in  point  of  goodness,  and 
might,  with  the  same  encouragement,  be  as  well  manufac- 
tured. I  except  mines  and  minerals,  in  some  of  which,  hot\'- 
ever,  we  are  only  defective  in  point  of  skill  and  industry. 

^'  In  the  second,  which  is  the  industry  of  the  people,  our 
misfortune  is  not  altogether  ovring  to  our  own  fault,  but  to  « 
million  of  discouragements. 

"  The  conveniency  of  ports  and  havens,  which  nature  has 
bestowed  so  liberally  on  this  kingdom,  is  of  no  more  use  to  us 
than  a  beautiful  prospect  to  a  man  shut  up  in  a  dungeon. 

"  As  to  shipping  of  its  own,  Ireland  is  so  utterly  unpro- 
vided, that,  of  all  the  excellent  timber  cut  down  within  these 
50  or  60  years,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  nation  has  re- 
iceived  the  benefit  of  one  valuable  house  to  dwell  in*  or  one 
'ship  to  trade  with. 

^'  Ireland  is  the  only  kingdom  I  ever  heard  or  read  of, 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  story,  which  was  denied  the 
liberty  of  exporting  their  native  commodities  and  manufac- 
tures wherever  they  pleased,  except  to  countries  at  war  with 
their  own  prince  or  state ;  yet  this  privilege,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  mere  power,  is  refused  us  in  the  most  momentous 
parts  of  commerce, — ^besides  an  act  of  navigation,  to  which 
we  never  consented,  pinned  down  upon  us,  and  rigorously  exe^ 
cuted ;  and  a  thousand  other  unexampled  circumstances,  as 
grievous  as  they  are  invidious  to  mention.  To  go  on  to  the 
rest. 

^'  It  is  too  well  known  that  we  are  forced  to  obey  some  laws 
we  never  consented  to,  which  is  a  condition  I  must  not  call  by 
its  true  uncontroverted  name,  for  fear  of  lord  chief  justice 
Whitshed's  ghost,  with  his  Libertas  et  natale  solum  written 
for  a  motto  on  his  coach,  as  it  stood  at  the  door  of  the  ^eourt^ 
while  he  was  perjuring  himself  to  betray  both.     Thus  we  are 
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in  the  condition  of  patients,  who  have  physic  wtat  them  fay 
doctors  at  a  distance,  strangers  to  their  tconstittttion  and  tbe 
nature  of  their  disease,  and  thus  we  are  farced  to  pay  900  per 
oent.  to  decide  oar  properties;*  in  all  which  we  faaiFe  like- 
wise the  honour  to  be  distinguiriied  from  the  whole  race  of 
nankiBd. 

'^  As  to  the  improvement  of  land,  those  few  who  attempt 
that  or  planting,  through  covetousness,  or  want  of  skfll, 
generally  leave  things  worse  than  they  were ;  neither  suo- 
€eeding  in  trees  nor  hedges ;  and,  by  ranning  into  the  fancy 
of  grazing,  after  the  manner  of  iiie  Scythians,  are  every  day 
depopulating  the  country. 

*^  We  are  so  far  from  having  a  king  to  reside  among  us, 
that  even  the  viceroy  is  genenJly  absent  .fbmvfiflihs  of  his 
time  in  the  government. 

^'  No  strangers  from  otiier  countries  make  this  a  part  of 
their  travels,  where  they  can  expect  to  see  notlnog  bat  soones 
ft  misery  and  desolation. 

^^  Those  who  have  the  mirfortune  to  be  bom  here  have  ibe 
least  title  to  any  considerable  employment,  to  wUeh  they  am 
^dom  preferred  but  upon  a  ptditical  consideration. 

^'  One  third  part  of  the  rents  of  Ireland  is  spent  in  Bng- 
hmd,  which,  with  the  profit  of  emplc^rments,  pensions,  af^ieak, 
journeys  of  pleasure  or  health,  education  at  the  inns  of  comi; 
and  both  universities,  remittances  at  pleasure,  the  pay  of  all 
^iqperior  officers  in  the  army,  and  other  incidents,  will  amoont 
to  a  lull  half  of  the  income  of  the  whde  kingdom,  all  dear 
jirafit  to  England. 

^^  We  are  denied  the  liberty  of  coining  gold,  silver,  or  mvtm 
copper.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  they  coin  their  own  silver ;  every 
petty  prince,  vassal  to  the  emperor,  can  coin  what  money  he 
fdeases.  And  in  this,  as  in  most  of  the  articles  already  men- 
tioned, we  are  an  exception  to  all  other  states  er  monagchicn 
that  were  ever  known  in  the .  w<nid« 

*^  As  to  the  last,  or  fourteenth  artide,  wie  take  apedid  4acre 
to  ■  act  diametrically  contrary  to  it  in  the  whole  coucse  of  oor 

•  The  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
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Ims.  Both  sexes,  but  especiaUr  the  winneii,  despise  and 
dUhor  to  wear  any  of  their  own  manufactures,  even  those 
which  are  better  made  than  in  other  countries,  particularly  a 
sort  of  silk  plaid,  through  which  the  workmen  are  forced  to 
ru  Jt  kmd  of  gold  thread,  that  it  may  pass  for  Indian.  £ven 
ale  and  potatoes  are  imported  from  England,  as  well  as  com ; 
and  our  foreign  trade  is  little  more  tiban  importation  of  French 
wine,  for  whidi  I  am  told  we  pay  ready  money. 

"  Now,  if  all  this  be  true  (upon  which  I  could  easily  en- 
kurge),  I  should  be  glad  to  know  by  what  secret  method  it  is 
that  we  grow  a  rich  and  flourishing  people,  without  liberty, 
tarade,  manufactures,  inhabitants,  mcm^,  or  the  privilege  of 
coining,  ¥rithout  industry,  labour,  or  impax>Tement  of  land,  and 
with  more  than  half  the  rent  and  profits  of  the  whole  king- 
dom annually  exported,  for  which  we  receive  not  a  sin^ 
farthing ;  and  to  make  up  all  this,  nothing  worth  mentioning, 
except  the  linen  of  ike  north,  a  trade  easuid,  corrupted,  and 
at  mercy,  and  some  butter  from  Cork.  If  we  do  flourish,  it 
must  be  against  every  law  of  nature  and  reason,  like  the 
thorn  at  Glastonbury  that  blossoms  in  the  midst  of  winter."* 

•  Swift's  poetry  upon  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  was  to  Ihe  f^  as  exciting 
as  his  prose.  In  his  Verses  on  the  Sudden  Drying  up  of  St.  Patrick's 
Well,  near  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1726,  he  personifies  St,  Patrick, 
and  makes  him  exclaim : — 

"  Thee,  happy  island,  Pallas  called  her  owi^ 

When  haughty  Britain  was  a  land  unknown : 

From  thee  with  pride  the  Caledonians  trace 

The  glorious  founder  of  their  kinglv  race. 

Thy  martial  sons,  whom  now  they  oare  despise. 

Did  once  their  land  subdue  and  civilize ; 

Their  dress,  their  language,  and  the  Scottish  name. 

Confess  the  soil  from  whence  the  victors  came. 

Well  may  they  boast  that  antient  blood  which  runs 

Within  tneir  veins  who  are  thy  younger  sons. 

A  conquest  and  a  colony  from  tnee. 

The  mother  country  left  her  children  free ; 

From  thee  no  mark  of  slavery  they  felt : 

Not  so  with  thee  the  base  invaders  deah : 

Invited  here  to  vengeful  Morrough's  aid. 

Those  wh()m  they  could  not  conquer  they  hetrayed. 

Britain,  by  thee  we  fell,  ungrateful  isle  I 

Not  by  thy  valour,  but  superior  guile : 

Britain,  With  shame  confess  this^iand  of  mine 
•First  tttoght  thee  human  knowledge  and  dirii|^; 
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The  next  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Irish  govenunent  was 
Primate  Stone,  a  man  of  unbounded  profligacy,  moral  as  well 
as  political.  His  grandfather,  according  to  Plowden,  was  the 
keeper  of  Winchester  gaol,  and  saved  so  much  money  out  of 
the  perquisites  of  his  office  as  to  set  up  his  son,  the  primate's 
father,  in  the  business  of  a  banker.  Dr.  Stone  owed  his  for^ 
tune  to  the  friendship  entertained  for  his  brother  by  the  duke 
of  Newcastle.  Like  all  favourites,  he  was  rapidly  promoted. 
In  1731.,  when  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Ferns;  in  1733  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Kildare;  in  1743  to  Derry ;  and  in  1747  to  the  primacy  of 
Armagh.  Swift's  writings  had  already  created  a  public  opinion 
in  Ireland,  and  a  party  of  landowners  was  soon  formed,  which, 
taking  advantage  of  the  spirit  excited  by  his  genius,  and 
assuming  the  captivating  name  of  patriots,  sought  to  esta- 

My  prelates  and  my  students  sent  from  hence. 
Made  your  sons  converts  both  to  God  and  sense— 
Not  like  the  pastors  of  thy  ravenous  breed. 
Who  come  to  fleece  the  flocks,  and  not  to  feed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Oh  I  had  I  been  apostle  to  the  Swiss, 
Or  hardy  Scot,  or  any  land  but  this ; 
Ckmibined  in  arms  they  had  their  foes  defied. 
And  kept  their  hberty,  or  bravely  died. 
Thou  still  with  tyrants  in  succession  cursed. 
The  last  invaders  trampling  on  the  first ; 
,  Nor  fondly  hope  for  some  reverse  of  fate — 
Virtue  herself  would  now  return  too  late. 
Not  half  thy  course  of  misery  is  run ; 
Thy  greatest  evils  yet  are  scarce  begun. 
Soon  shall  thy  sons  (the  time  is  just  at  hand) 
Be  all  made  captives  in  their  native  land ; 
When  for  Uie  use  of  no  Hibernian  bom. 
Shall  rise  one  blade  of  grass,  one  ear  of  com; 
When  shells  and  leather  shall  for  money  pass. 
Nor  thy  oppressing  lords  afibrd  thee  brass ;  * 
But  all  turn  leasers  to  the  mongrel  breed,  t 
Who  from  thee  sprungr,  yet  on  thy  vitals  feed; 
Who  to  yon  ravenous  isle  thy  treasures  bear. 
And  waste  in  luxury  thy  harvest  there ; 
For  pride  and  ignorance  a  proverb  grown. 
The  jest  of  wits,  and  to  the  court  unknown. 
I  scorn  the  spurious  and  degenerate  line. 
And  from  this  hour  my  patronage  resign.*' 

•  Alladii^  to  Wood's  halfpence.  t  The  absentees. 
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blish  a  tyrannical  oligarchy,  and  sway  the  destinies  of  the 
country  by  the  weight  of  their  property  and  the  violence  of 
their  cabals.  It  was  against  this  party  that  Dr.  Stone  had 
principally  to  contend,  and  there  was  no  art,  no  corruption, 
and  no  vice,  as  we  are  assured,  to  which  the  unprincipled 
churchman  did  not  resort  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  opposite 
faction  and  increase  the  number  of  his  own  followers.  He 
bribed  the  avaricious,  feasted  the  sensual,  and  is  even  said  to 
bave  kept  a  harem  for  the  lascivious  ! 

The  manuscript  account  of  Ireland  in  the  British  Museum, 
from  which  the  sketch  of  the  penal  laws,  given  a  few  pages 
back,  was  borrowed,  contains  a  few  striking  passages  explana^ 
tory  of  the  manceuvres  and  tergiversations  of  Primate  Stone 
and  his  cotemporaries  :-^"  As  the  modern  part  of  the  history 
of  Irish  government  becomes  every  day  more  interesting,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  narrative  should  be  more  full  and  particular. 
In  former  times  the  administration  was  confided  by  the  lord 
lieutenant  during  his  absence  to  such  persons  as,  from  his  con- 
viction of  their  talents  and  int^rity,  he  esteemed  worthy  of  so 
great  a  trust ;  he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  confine  his 
choice  to  certain  great  officers  of  state,  merely  because  they 
were  such,  but  considered  other  circumstances  than  accidental 
station  as  necessary  for  this  employment,  such  as  knowledge 
of  business  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  its  laws  and  reve- 
nues, integrity  and  disinterestedness,  loyalty,  zeal,  and  acti- 
vity ;  but  in  later  times  it  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  estab- 
lished rule  that  the  lord  lieutenant,  regarding  rank  alone, 
should,  at  his  departure,  leave  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  principal  persons  of  the  church  and  the  laW|  together 
with  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  These  gentle- 
men were  usually  appointed  lords  justices,  and  in  this  manner 
the  conduct  of  Irish  affitirs  continued  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  late  reign  without  any  considerable  variation. 

'^  The  lord  lieutenant  came  over  once  in  two  years,  staid 
a  few  months,  lived  in  kingly  state,  provided  for  his  chaplain 
and  secretary,''^  received  freedoms,  gold  boxes,  and  compliment 

*  The  rich  nature  of  this  provisioii  may  be  judged  of  from  a  memo* 
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tary  addressee,  and  then  harried  bade  to  Eoghnd  with  &e 
utmost  pree^tatioii. 

^^  The  lords  justices,  by  their  conneetions  and  influeiiee  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  did  what  was  usually  termed  the  kkig's 
business  in  pariianent,  but  whidi  in  truth  was  rather  their 
own,  as  it  enaUed  them  to  establish  their  power,  and  to  domi- 
neer without  control  in  the  interior  government  of  the  eoim- 
try ;  tfaws  from  their  rank  in  their  several  departanents,  froat 
the  powers  of  their  deputation,  and  iheir  own  diligence,  thegr 
bec»ne  Important,  the  administration  in  England  considared 
them  as  such,  consid^ned  Ulaeta  as  necessary,  and  that  nothiag 
could  be  done  in  Ireland  without  them. 

^'  The  lord  lieutenant,  who  had  solicited  the  govermnent  as 
a  dignity  to  swdl  hk  titles,  not  to  increase  his  trouUe,  to  add 
to  his  dependants,  not  to  his  business,  who  from  inattention 
was  ignorant,  and  from  indolence  unwiUing  to  undergo  Hub 

mndmn  given  at  the  and  of  the  maansehpt,  entitled  *'  list  of  Izkh  fiaaee- 
taries  for  these  25  Years  past." 

"  Mr.  Weston^  secretary  to  Lord  Harrington,  was  appointed  alnager  of 
iffilaiid,  a  place  worth  £1,000  per  annum,  which  he  resigpied  -after  haviiig 
held  it  12  years,  and  in  lieu  of  it  obtained  a  pension  of  £500  per  amium 
for  31  years,  he  being  at  that  time  near  70  years  old. 

**  Lord  George  Sackville,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Dorset,  was  appoisted 
derk  of  the  council /or  Itfe,  a  place  worth  £1,100. 

*'  General  Conway,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Deironshire,  was  appointed 
derk  of  the  crown  and  hanaper  for  life,  a  place  worth  £1,500  per  annum. 

"  Mr.  Righy,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  was  appointed  master 
of  the  rolls /or  life,  a  place  worth  £2,500  per  annum ;  also  comptroller  of 
the  customs  at  Dublin,  a  place  which  he  sold  for  £ . 

"  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  was  appointed  chaaceUor  of 
the  exchequer /or  life,  a  place  worth  £1,800  per  annum ;  and  to  make 
room  for  him,  a  pension  of  £1,200  per  annum /or  l^e  was  given  to  Sir  W. 
Yorice. 

"  Lord  Beauchamp,  secretary  to  Lord  Hertford,  wotOd  accept  no  office 
or  liimself ;  but  his  orother,  Mr.  Henry  Conway,  was  appointed  constable 
of  Did4hi  Castle /or  itfe,  a  place  worth  £425  per  amram ;  and  he  and  hm 
brother,  Mr.  Robert  Conway,  hare  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  of  the 
crown  in  the  King's  Bench,  worth  upwards  of  £2,000  per  annum. 

"  Mr.  Theophilus  Jones,  secretary  to  Lord  Bristol  during  sk  weeks, 
was  appointed  collector  of  Dublin,  a  place  worth  £1,200  per  annum. 

"  Su-  Georffe  Macartney,  secretary  to  Lord  Townshend  during  four 
years,  hi  whicn  space  three  sessions  of  parliament  were  held,  has  a  pension 
of  £1,600  per  annum  during  pleasure,  which  incapacitates  him  from  sittii^ 
in  parliament,  and  besides,  being  ill  paid,  produces  in  London  Httle  more 
lhni£L>OOOperi  -* 
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laborions  duties  of  his  station,  committed  all  paUie  aflhirs  to 
their  entire  management ;  his  ehi^  object  was  to  leave  matters 
as  be  found  them,  and  he  esteemed  himself  happy,  if,  after  six 
or  seren  months  bustle  and  parade,  he  met  with  ho  insult  on 
quitting  Ireland,  nor  censure  on  arriving  in  England. 

^^  Things  remained  on  this  footing  till  the  year  1751,  the 
grand  epocha  of  those  party  feuds  which  have  disturbed  and 
di^rraced  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  Ireland  ever 
smoe ;  at  this  period  Doctor  Stone  was  at  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  Mr.  Boyle  had  sat  near  twenty  years  in  the 
chair  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  latter  was  a  man  of 
a  sound  understanding,  of  affitble  manner  joined  to  a  resolute 
mind, — the  fcnmer  was  ingenious,  supple  and  insinuating,  of 
boundless  presumption  and  insatiable  ambition.  Mr.  Boyle 
from  his  station,  his  prudence  and  his  unshaken  attachment 
to  his  friends,  derived  his  power,  and  maintained  it  with 
steadiness  and  dignity.  Doctor  Stone  aspired  to  this  power, 
and  was  eager  instantly  to  seize  what  his  colleague  had  ob- 
tained by  perseverance  and  time :  the  speaker  was  jealous  of 
the  enterprise  and  address  of  his  young  rival;  the  primate 
dreaded  the  arts  of  the  old  statesman.  The  one  could  not  brook 
the  ecclesiastical  politician,  the  other  determined  to  overturn 
ihe  lay  dictator ;  both  employed  the  usual  arms  of  courtiers, 
«nd  both  busily  prepared  for  the  parliamentary  campaign. 

^^  The  duke  of  Dorset,  now  2q>pointed  lord  lieutenant,  had 
been  the  primate's  first  patron,  and  was  naturally  inclined  to 
eRq>port  the  work  of  his  own  hands :  the  subtle  churchman 
•cultivated  this  disposition,  mid  improved  to  the  utmost  the 
advantage  of  his  ground.  Aflairs  began  now  to  wear  a  diHer- 
ent  face.  The  chief  governor  did  not,  for  he  could  not,  depend 
aa  the  old  system,  as  the  leaders  were  divided.  He  was 
oUiged  to  form  a  new  party ;  but  instead  of  commanding  it 
himself,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  put  the  primate  at  the 
head  of  it.  Thus,  what  was  intended  for  the  support  of 
government,  became  injurious  to  it,  and  served  but  as  an 
engine  to  promote  the  views  and  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
Stone.     The  Ugaiify  and  independence  of  administration  was 
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the  avowed  motive^  but  the  personal  contest  between  the 
speaker  and  the  primate  was  the  real  source  of  national  divi- 
sion. Under  their  banners  the  whole  kingdom  seemed  to 
range,  and  to  wait  with  impatience  for  the  day  of  decision. 

^^An  occasion  for  essaying  their  strength  was  not  long 
wanting.  The  late  surveyor-general  was  made  the  instrument 
of  trial,  and  the  ruin  of  an  honest  and  an  innocent  individual 
was  to  be  the  test  of  superiority  before  any  important  national 
question  was  ventured  on.  Mr.  Boyle  was  victorious,  and  the 
unfortunate  Neville  was  expelled.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
advantage,  the  speaker  resolved  to  hazard  a  contest  on  the 
more  momentous  subject  of  the  king's  prerogative.  This 
question,  as  being  weighty  in  itself  and  serious  in  its  con^- 
sequences,  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  explain. 

"  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  an 
increase  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  brought  so  great  augmentation 
to  his  majesty ''s  revenue,  that  in  two  years  a  very  considerable 
redundance  appeared  in  the  treasury.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  this  redundance  was  the  property  of  the  crown,  for 
it  arose  from  the  exceedings  of  the  hereditary  revenue,  and 
additional  duties  which  are  granted  to  the  king  without  any 
appropriation.  There  being  now  much  more  than  sufficient 
to  answer  all  the  charges  of  the  establishment  and  other  ex« 
pences  of  government,  it  follows,  that  the  surplus,  as  it  is 
vested  in  the  king,  so  it  must  be  at  his  disposal. 

*^  The  public  had  contracted  a  large  debt  in  the  late  war ; 
but  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  discharge  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  that  debt,  certain  duties  had  been  granted  by  parlia- 
jnent,  and  specially  appropriated  to  that  purpose  alone.  The 
crown,  however,  was  willing  to  employ  a  share  of  its  treasure 
towards  exonerating  the  nation  and  lessening  its  incumbrance^ 
Accordingly,  in  1749,  there  being  then  a  balance  of  j£^220,000 
and  upwards  in  the  vice-treasurer's  hands,  it  was  moved  in  th6 
House  of  Commons  by  the  king'^s  attorney-general,  that  thiil 
balance  should  be  applied  to  dischai'ge  a  certain  portion  of  the 
public  debt.  As  the  occasion  was  new,  gentlemen  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  in  what  manner  the  king's  consent  ought  t6 
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Itppear ;  however,  they  brought  in  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  several  principal  sums  of  <f  70,000  and  <£^58,000,  in 
which,  after  several  recitals  relative  to  the  debt,  there  was  this 
recital,  '  Whereas  there  is  a  considerable  balance  in  the  vice- 
treasurer's  hands  unapplied,  and  it  will  be  for  your  majesty's 
service  and  the  ease  of  your  faithful  subjects  of  Ireland,  that 
so  nmch  thereof  as  can  be  conveniently  spared,  should  be  paid, 
agreeably  to  your  majesty^s  most  gracious  intentions,  in  dis- 
charge of  the  said  debt/  The  bill  was  passed  in  this  form, 
which  contained  an  acknowledgment  of  the  king^s  right  to 
determine  how  much  could  be  spared,  and  that  his  gracious 
intentions  on  that  subject  had  been  communicated  to  them 
previous  to  the  drawing  up  the  heads  of  the  bill. 

^'  In  1751,  the  duke  of  Dorset,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  declared  that  his  majesty  would 
graciously  consent,  and  recommend  to  them  that  such  part 
of  the  money  then  remaining  in  the  treasury  as  should  be 
thought  consistent  with  the  public  service  be  applied  towards 
the  further  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  This  -shewed  that 
his  majesty  considered  his  previous  consent  as  necessary  to 
that  application  ;  the  Commons,  in  their  answer,  thanked  the 
king  for  his  recommendation,  and  took  no  notice  of  his  con- 
sent.  A  bill  thus  framed  was  sent  in  the  usual  manner  to 
Great  Britain,  which  was  returned  with  the  insertion  of  the 
word  ^  Consent,' — ^an  insertion  plainly  in  afiBrmance  of  what  his 
majesty  insisted  on  in  right  of  his  prerogative.  The  bill  thus 
altered  passed  both  houses  without  an  objection  or  a  single 
negative,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  If  the  constant  exer- 
tion of  the  royal  power  over  the  money  in  the  actual  hands  of 
the  king's  treasurers  wanted  a  formal  recognition  of  right 
from  parliament,  that  recognition  was  now  given  in  express 
terms  by  a  unanimous  decision.  Here,  th^n,  are  two  undis- 
puted precedents — the  one  of  1749,  and  the  other  of  1761 — 
for  the  establishment  of  the  king'^s  prerogative  in  this  instance. 

^'  The  session  of  1753  was  opened  by  the  duke  of  Dorset, 
who,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  repeated  exactly  the  same 
words  of  his  majesty's  consent  and  recommendation  as  in  the 
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former  sessioii.  It  wi«  answered  in  jtet  the  ssme  nunuier; 
the  House  of  C!oiiiiiioiis  omitted  eehoh^  bade  the  word  '  Gott* 
sent,'  but  expressed  their  sense  of  the  king's  reeommendatioii. 
In  the  heads  of  tiie  l^  prepared  by  tbem^  tb^  were  silent  on 
both  points,  and  neither  mentioned  the  king's  consent  nor  hk 
recommendation.  These  omksions  were  supplied  in  En^and, 
and  the  biU  was  returned  with  the  {nroper  insertions,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  ibe  preeedii^  session. 

^  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Boyle  exerted  his  wfac^ 
wei^t  and  inflaenee  in  the  House  ol  Commons  againsl  the 
crown,  in  defiance  of  all  decency,  consistency,  and  gratitode. 
The  bill  was  rejected  by  122  to  117.     Thovf^  the  crown  was 
defeated  in  this  question,  yet  its  opponents  might  say,  like 
P3nThus,  that  sudi  another  Tictory  would  undo  them.     A 
nmjority  of  five  is  but  unsteady  footing  against  government, 
and  must  soon  be  mastered,  if  properly  contended  with ;  Mid, 
indeed,  one  cannot  look  back  without  astonishment  on  the  im- 
prudence, I  had  almost  said  presumption,  of  the  Iridi  pariia- 
ment  in  this  proceeding ;  fcnr  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  this 
time,  such  was  the  opulence  of  the  crown,  and  the  state  of  its 
finances  so  flouridiing,  thai  it  could  have  stood  on  the  heredi- 
tary revenue  idone,   without  being  under  any  necessity  of 
applying  to  parliament  for  additional  duties  or  supplies.     But . 
notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  the  bill  above  m^itioned,  the 
king  was  resdved  that  neither  his  subjects  of  Ireland  should 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  he  intended  them,  nor  his  own  pre- 
rogative be  defeated;    he  therefore  sent  over  his  letter  for 
the  payment  of  the  remainder  of  the  debt  out  of  the  balance 
then  in  the  treasury,  and  thus  solely  and  in  h»  own  right 
exercised  that  prerogative,  in  which  he  graciously  intended  to 
have  permitted  the  Irish  pariiament  to  participate.*  Before  I 

*  Mr.  GrattaUy  in  the  life  of  his  father,  states  the  actual  sum  now  re- 
niMTiing  in  the  Treasury  as  £77,500.  Five  of  the  Gores,  who  roted  on  Uie 
occasion  in  the  minority,  claimed  the  honour  of  the  victory  for  their  own 
family.  The  lists  of  the  division  were  printed  in  black  and  red ;  the  ma- 
jority described  as  VindiceM  libertatis,  and  the  minority  thus — Hie  niger 
eMtf  hme  tu  Romame  emtio,  Horace  Walpole,  who  always  wrote  to  ths 
purpose,  and  whose  numerous  letters  are  full  of  all  sorts  of  entertainment 
and  information,  has  the  following  passage  respecting  these  events : — 
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elose  tbe  acene^  I  must  take  notiee  of  a  Kttle  p»ee  of  enft 
practised  by  Mr.  Boyle  on  oeeaeioii  of  the  rejected  bill.  In 
aU  other  divisione  of  the  hoiMe,  the  Bundbers  ^>pear  on  tbe 
Joumaky  but  the  speaker  expunged  them  in  this  instance,  and 
the  entry  is  sin^y  thus :  '  Ordered  that  the  bill  be  rejected,' 
-—that  the  world  might  imagine  the  rejectk>n  of  the  bSl  was  a 
matter  of  eouise  merely  from  the  odionsoesB  of  its  nature;  such 
was  the  subject,  and  such  the  result,  of  the  question  in  1753. 

^^  In  consequence  of  these  extraordinary  ptoceedia^i,  Mr. 
Boyle  was  dismissed  from  his  employment  <^  chancdbr  of  tbe 
exchequer,  and  all  his  adherents  who  had  offieee  were  de- 
prived ot  them.  This  spirited  conduct  on  the  part  of  tbe 
crown,  if  it  had  been  persevered  in,  would  undoubtedly  have 
rendered  the  subsequent  government  of  Ireland  both  easy 
and  honourable.  Why  the  duke  of  Diwaet  did  noi  return 
to  Ireland^  and  why  the  system  then  laid  down  was  not 
effiBctually  pursued,  I  know  not;  but  I  know  iJiat  the  not 
pursuing  it  has  been  the  true  cause  of  all  the  distractions  and 
disturbances  in  Ireland  since  that  time. 

'^  The  marquess  of  Hartington,  afterwards  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, was  now  sent  over  lord  lieutenant*  He  negociated  with 
all  parties,  he  flattered  the  of^xments  of  government  with 
hopes  of  restitution,  and  to  the  friends  of  government  he 
fwoosised  every  security;  h^ice  the  sesMon  was  tolerably 
quiet;  but  how  far  his  administration  was  just  and  advanta- 
geous to  the  crown,  must  be  decided  by  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  it. 

^'  He  could  not  dismiss  those  from  their  offices,  who  had 
obtained  them  by  their  support  of  government,  but  he  gave 

''The  flames  in  Ireland  are  stifled — I  cannot  say  extingaislied— by  ad- 
journing the  parUament,  which  is  prorogued.  A  catalogue  of  dimensions 
was  sent  over  thither,  but  the  lora  lieutenant  durst  not  put  them  in  exe- 
cution. The  style  towards  that  island  is  extntutlj  lofty,  and  after  some 
faint  proposals  of  Rivinff  them  some  agreeable  governor,  violent  measures 
have  been  resumed.  The  speaker  (Henry  Boyle)  is  removed  from  being 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  more  of  his  friends  are  displaced,  and  the 
primate,  with  the  chancellor  and  Lord  Besborough,  again  nominated 
krds  justices.  These  measures  must  oppress  the  Irish  spirit,  or,  what  is 
more  natural^  inflame  it  to  despair." — hitters  to  Sir  H.  Mann, 
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better  employments  to  those  who  had  lost  theirs  by  opposing 
it.  Mr.  Boyle  was  not  only  reinstated  in  the  chancellorship 
of  the  exchequer,  but  was  created  an  earl,  and  rewarded  with 
a  pension  of  <f  2,000  per  annum  for  thirty-one  years;  Mr. 
Carter  was  made  secretary  of  state,  with  an  additional  salary; 
Sir  Richard  Cox  obtained  a  large  pension ;  and  the  inferior 
partizans  were  all  provided  for.  Nemo  non  donatus  abibat. 
Thus  was  purchased  this  fatal  and  ignominious  peace,  which 
swelled  the  charge  of  the  establishment  to  an  enormous  size. 
Opposition  was  lavishly  recompensed,  and  government  shewed 
that  it  considered  the  constant  attachment  of  its  friends  as 
less  meritorious  than  the  suspicious  conversion  of  its  enemies.^ 

This  extract  is  interesting  as  the  account  of  a  writer  evi- 
dently well  informed  of  the  circumstances  which  he  narrates. 
We  are  able  to  see  plainly  in  it  the  secret  springs  of  a  politi* 
cal  contest,  suggestive  of  extensive  improvements,  and  result- 
ing in  important  changes ;  but  it  is  of  little  value  as  a  correct 
exposition  of  the  constitutional  points  at  issue  at  this  juncture 
between  the  crown  and  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  Those 
points  were  two, — the  first  touched  the  right  of  the  Commons 
to  originate  all  money  bills,  and  the  second  involved  the  preten- 
sions of  the  crown  to  dispose  of  the  public  money  without  the 
authority  of  parliament.  Upon  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  this  writer  a  safe  guide.  As  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  short  season  of  Irish  parliamentary  independence, — a  sea- 
son which,  like  an  arctic  summer,  exhibits  its  brief  interval  of 
light  and  warmth  breaking  through  a  long  period  of  darkness 
and  cold, — ^it  will  perhaps  be  most  convenient  to  reserve  our 
review  of  the  facts  and  arguments  bearing  upon  these  disputed 
questions,  and  to  proceed  with  the  manuscript  version  of  the 
political  diversions  of  Primate  Stone,  Mr.  Speaker  Boyle, 
now  Earl  of  Shannon,  the  undertakers,  and  the  patriots  who 
contribute  between  them,  in  their  schemes,  their  squabbles, 
and  their  jobs,  the  little  that  constitutes  the  history  of 
Ireland  for  a  series  of  years. 

'^  During  this  administration  the  primate  lay  under  a  sort 
of  disgrace,  and  was  left  out  of  the  government  on  the  lord 
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lieutenaiit^s  departure.  His  real  views  had  been  confined  to 
the  increase  of  his  own  power,  and  never  pointed  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  crown  farther  than  as  it  answered  that 
end.  Vanquished  by  his  enemies  and  rejected  by  his  friends, 
he  for  some  time  suffered  all  the  pangs  of  baffled  ambition ; 
but  though  disappointed,  he  did  not  deq)air,  and  resolved, 
since  the  times  seemed  unfavourable  to  his  measures,  to  adapt 
his  measures  to  the  times ;  he  saw  the  difficulty  of  ruling 
alone,  and  thought  an  equal  share  of  government  was  prefer- 
able to  a  total  exclusion;  he  therefore  made  overtures  of 
friendship  to  his  old  rival,  and  by  his  usual  address  accom- 
plished an  entire  reconciliation. 

^'  The  primate  and  Lord  Shannon  knew  each  other  per- 
fectly :  they  both  knew  their  respective  interests,  and  that  a 
mutual  co-operation  was  the  most  effectual  method  to  promote 
them ;  their  united  judgments  would  lay  their  designs  with 
greater  security,  their  united  address  would  more  easily  re- 
move difficulties,  and  their  united  power  would  undoubtedly 
be  too  strong  for  a  government  which  had  so  lately  exposed 
its  inexperience  and  timidity. 

^'  The  duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  in 
1757,  and  continued  in  that  high  office  till  1761.  From  his 
character  and  temper  it  was  imagined  that  he  would  maintain 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  king's  representative ; 
but  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  whether  from  want  of  proper 
support  in  England,  or  from  want  of  proper  management  in 
Ireland,  his  Grace  was  after  a  short  struggle  obliged  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  predecessors,  to  return  to  the  old  system, 
and  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  under- 
takers. But  this  was  not  the  only  mortification  he  suffered  ; 
a  still  greater  was  preparing  for  him,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  de- 
mands of  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  modestly  called  themselves 
the  Patriots. 

^'  The  patriots  were  men  of  moderate  fortunes,  of  a  middle 
rank  in  life,  but  of  great  ambition  and  considerable  abilities. 
They  could  not  brook  the  superiority  affected  by  the  under- 
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takers,  and  wmre  therefore  determined  eiUier  to  bring 
down  to  their  own  level,  or  to  raise  themsehes  to  the  sune 
d^ree  of  consequenoe.  Whenever  govonmoit  qnarrelled 
with  the  undertakers,  the  patriots  were  ready  to  sapport.it;.. 
but  as  government,  itfter  making  use  of  them,  had  ocmstaotly 
left  th^n  in  the  Inrch^  and  recarred  to  the  undertakerSy  Urn 
patriots  became  irreooneileable  enemies  to  both;  thejrsoon 
found  an  occasion  of  taking  an  ample  revenge,  and  extorted  a 
concession  from  the  duke  of  Bedford,  whidi>  if  not  recovered^ 
must  at  last  destroy  the  great  ^3gine  of  kin^y  government  in. 
Irdand. 

'^  I  have  before  observed  that  the  hereditary  revenue  was 
granted  to  the  crown  for  ever,  and  that  if  properly  conducted 
it  might  alone  be  rendered  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  neeea^ 
sary  charges  of  the  state.  This  was  well  understood  hoik  by 
the  patriots  and  the  undertakers.  The  former,  thereSure, 
took  every  opportunity  of  diminishing  this  revenue ;  and  the 
latter  had  the  treachery,  if  not  to  assist,  to  acquiesce  in  thdr 
doing  so.  Of  this  a  very  strong  instance  was  now  given,  and 
a  bill  passed  for  granting  a  bounty  on  all  com  and  flour 
brought  to  Dublin  by  land  carriage*  This  bill  has  been 
altered  and  amended  by  subsequent  statutes,  the  effect  of  all 
which  has  been  to  increase  the  charge. 

^'  The  duke  of  Bedford  offered  at  first  to  grant  this  bounty 
for  a  term  of  years,  but  nothing  would  satisfy  the  patriots  but 
a  perpetuity,  and  thus  the  act  passed  without  any  limitation. 
They  promised,  indeed,  to  create  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  this, 
bounty ;  but  though  often  reminded,  never  kept  their  vi^rd. 
The  consequence  of  this  law  has  been  that  the  money  paid  out 
of  the  revenue  on  account  of  land  carriage  of  com  and  flour 
now  amounts  to  near  «£50,000  per  anniun ;  and  tliere  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  will  amount  to  double  that  sum  in  a  good 
wheat  season. 

^^  Thus  a  prodigious  charge  is  for  ever  entailed  upon  the 
revenue,  which  charge  must  be  answered  at  all  events  and  in 
preference  to  most  others ;  for  by  the  act,  this  bounty  is  made 
payable  not  out  of  the  revenue  in  the  treasury,  but  out  of 
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tbe  revenue  in  transitu,  in  the  hands  of  the  eollector  ef  Dublin 
port  as  he  reoeives  it  bdbre  he  acoountB  with  the  treasurf,  so 
tkat  if  any  state  ^nergenoy  was  to  happoi,  if  an  enemy  was  at 
tbe  gates,  the  coin  bounty  must  be  fizst  paid,  though  there 
ixmy  feaimpa  not  be  mcmey  in  the  treasury  sufficient  to  set  a 
battalion  in  motion.  And  here  I  must  doserre,  that  besides 
this  bounty  on  com  and  flour,  there  hs?e  been  several  other» 
given  at  diflferott  times  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  same  eat- 
cq>tionahIe  manner,  a  particular'  aoeount  of  vriiioh  shall  be 
given  in  the  chapter  of  revenue. 

^  It  may  not  be  improper  in  thiaplaoe  to  take  notice  of  an 
innovation  introduced  in  fixvour  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  %ho  was 
now  speaker  of  the  House  of  C!onunons,  and  was  beginning  to 
BBpiwe  to  popuhudty  and  power.  In  the  money  bill  of  1759, 
^500  was  for  the  first  time  granted  to  the  i^peaker  to  enable 
him  to  maintaiu  the  state  and  dignity  of  his  office,  as  is  ex* 
pressed  in  the  biU.  To  shew  how  dangerous  it  is  to  yidd  to 
any  thing,  however  trifling,  out  of  the  ordinary  channel,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  afterwards,  in  1761,  the  allowance  of  ^500 
was  augmented  to  <£2,000,  and  in  the  session  of  1765  this 
J§^2,000  was  doubled ;  so  that  at  present  the  i^peaker  has 
^4,000  constantly  given  him  in  the  moiwy  biU  as  a  matter  of 
Qourse,  besides  the  old  allowance  from  the  crown  of  ^500 
eadi  session  and  the  emoluments  of  tlie  office,  which  ^500 
and  those  emoluments  vrere  all  that  his  predecessors  had,  and 
were  esteemed  fully  sufficient. 

^^  Soon  after  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  a  money 
bill  certified  in  the  usual  manner  was  transmitted  to  England 
as  a  cause  and  consideration,  among  others,  for  the  calling  a 
new  parliament.  There  had  been  a  strong  debate  in  the 
privy  council  on  the  propriety  of  this  measure.  It  was  urged 
by  son^,  that  since  the  Revolution,  no  parliament  had  ever 
been  called  in  Ireland  without  the  previous  certification  and 
transmission  of  a  money  bill  to  England, — that  it  was  looked 
upon  by  the  British  administration  as  a  necessary  form,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  departed  from;  on  the  otiier  hand,  the 
primate.  Lord  Shannon,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  now  lords  juft^ 
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tices,  at  first  refused  to  certify  a  money  bill,  alleging  that 
other  bills  of  a  different  nature  were  sufficient  causes  for  as- 
sembling a  parliament.  As  the  House  of  Commons  had 
always  looked  with  jealousy  on  this  origination  of  a  money 
bill  in  the  privy  council,  the  lords  justices  imagined  that  their 
refusal  to  certify  one  on  this  occasion,  would  increase  their 
own  consequence  and  popularity.  They  thought,  if  they  suc- 
ceeded, it  would  prove  that  by  their  influence,  and  advice,  the 
English  ministry  had  been  prevailed  on  to  recede  from  this 
important  point,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  show  their  own 
tenderness  for  the  privileges  of  the  people,  by  not  interfering 
with  them  in  the  right  of  granting  money. 

"  Mr.  Malone,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  adopted 
their  ideas,  but  the  earl  of  Kildare  loudly  declared  for  a  money 
bill ;  several  letters  passed  on  the  subject  between  England 
and  Ireland,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  lords 
justices  thought  it  prudent  to  submit  and  certify  a  money  bill 
in  the  usual  manner,  which  on  its  return  passed  both  houses 
by  a  prodigious  majority.  Lord  Kildare  was  rewarded  with  a 
marquisate  for  his  support,  and  Mr.  Malone  was  dismissed 
for  his  opposition. 

^'  The  earl  of  Halifax  was  now  appointed  lord  lieutenant, 
whose  government,  being  strongly  supported  in  England,  was 
easy  to  himself  and  honourable  to  his  sovereign.  The  under- 
takers having  experienced  the  firmness  of  the  crown  in  the 
instance  of  the  money  bill,  and  well  knowing  that  firmness  in 
the  crown  must  baffle  them  in  every  other,  were  afraid  to  take 
any  steps  which  might  occasion  complaint.  They  therefore 
lived  on  good  terms  with  Lord  Halifax,  assisted  him  in  car- 
rying on  the  public  business,  and  were  left  in  the  government 
at  his  departure. 

^'  He  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
during  whose  splendid  and  princely  administration  affitirs  were 
conducted  with  dignity  and  regularity,  and  without  any  con- 
siderable opposition ;  Lord  Shannon  was  grown  old  and  fond 
of  repose,  the  primate  was  desirous  of  entering  into  the 
strictest  union  with  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Mr. 
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Ponsonby  still  remained  in  some  degree  under  the  influence  of 
the  primate ;  I  must,  however,  remark  that  a  bounty  for  en- 
couraging the  fishery  was  now  granted,  and  made  payable, 
like  the  com  premiums,  out  of  the  revenue  iti  transitu.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  like  the  com  premiums,  made  perpetual ;  it 
was  limited  to  six  years,  but  was  extended  to  fourteen  in  the 
ensuing  session ;  the  amount  of  it  at  present  is  upwards  of 
«^  11,000  per  annum,  and  is  likely  to  increase. 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1764,  the  primate  and  Lord 
Shannon,  who  had  from  the  time  of  their  reconciliation 
wisely  drawn  together  in  the  government,  died  within  a  few 
days  of  one  another ;  the  fortune  and  following  of  Lord  Shan- 
non descended  to  his  son,  who  had  married  Mr.  Ponsoi^by'^s 
eldest  daughter.  This  young  nobleman  and  his  father-in-law 
aimed  at  the  power  and  importance  of  their  predecessors,  and 
flattered  themselves  that  their  united  weight  would  not  only 
overpower  every  other  party  in  the  kingdom,  but  be  too 
strong  for  government  itself.  In  the  administration  of  Lord 
Hertford,  they  on  more  than  one  occasion  betrayed  their  in- 
tentions, but  the  lord  lieutenant^s  firmness  and  address  kept 
things  from  coming  to  a  rupture  during  his  residence.  The 
most  material  occurrence  of  the  session  was  an  attempt  of  Mr. 
Pery,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  I  can'^t  avoid  taking 
particular  notice  of,  as  it  occasioned  much  discourse,  and  was 
in  itself  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 

"  In  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First,  in  my  Lord  Chi- 
chester's government,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  November  29th,  1614,  de- 
livered a  note  or  remembrance  to  the  lord  deputy,  containing, 
among,  others,  the  following  paragraph  : — 

'^  *'  The  House  of  Commons,  acknowledging  that  the  sole 
power  and  authority  to  transmit  such  bills  as  are  to  be  pro- 
pounded in  pai'liament,  doth  rest  in  the  lord  deputy  and 
council,  do  only  desire  to  be  as  remembrancers  unto  his  lord- 
ship and  the  rest,  touching  the  acts  following,  which  they 
humbly  oifer  as  meet  to  be  transmitted,  with  such  other  acts 
as  his  lordship,  &c.  shall  think  fit  to  be  propounded  in  the 
next  session.' 
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^'  Thk  paragraph,  wliidi  contains  a  Yery  abort  and  pkm 
aoknowledgment  of  the  law  and  practice,  as  settled  by  Poyn- 
ing's  Act,  Mr.  Pery  moYed  to  have  e]q)unged  out  of  the  Jomv 
nals.  The  motion  was  made  so  sudd^y  and  so  artfully,  that 
the  i^peaker,  Mr.Ponsonby,  had  not  presence  d  mind  sirfBdant 
'to  defeat  or  restrain  it,  ao  Mr.  Pery'^s  resolution  passed  for 
the  eipungingp,  and  iqipeared  the  next  day  in  the  printed 
votes ;  but  soon  after,  the  speaker,  having  been  in  consultation 
at  the  castle,  and  being  informed  of  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  Mr.  Pery's  motion,  with  great  difficulty  got  the  \rtude  pro- 
ceeding annulled,  and  the  entry  on  the  votes  to  be  dedared  an 
.enxHT  of  the  clerk. 

^'  The  ordnance  of  Ireland  was  now  vacant,  by  tiie  resigna- 
tion of  the  marquis  of  Kildare,  and  the  world  ei^ected  that  it 
would  be  given  to  Lord  Dn^^heda,  a  nobleman  of  good  dia- 
raeter,  who  had  served  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  ansy, 
and  had  lately  married  the  lofd  lieutenant's  daughter ;  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion,  his  excellency  preferred  the  interests 
of  the  crown  to  those  of  his  own  fiunily,  and  hoping  to  attacb 
Lord  Shannon  to  the  service  of  his  administration,  recom- 
mended him  to  his  mi^esty  for  this  great  employment,  and 
obtained  it  for  him.  Lord  Hertford,  at  his  dq)arture,  leftlte 
chancell(nr  and  speaks  in  the  government  together  vrith  the 
earl  of  Drogheda,  who  was  iiias  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
the  ordnance. 

**  On  the  ^great  change  of  the  English  ministry  in  1766,  the 
earl  of  .Bristol  was  appointed  chief  governor ;  a  new  system  of 
.government  was  said  to  be  now  adopted.  Lreland  was  no 
more  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  tiie  undertidcers ;  the  lord 
lieutenant  was  for  the  futm%  constantly  to  reside  and  hold  tbe 
reins  of  government  in  his  own  hands. 

''  The  people*  ever  fond  of  novelty,  were  rejoiced  bqrond 
measure  at  ihe  happy  tidings.  Lidividuals  were  no  less  de- 
lighted. Those  who  had  been  long  in  leading-strings,  but  had 
never  been  led  to  what  tiiey  looked  for,  felt  new  hopes  rise  in 
their  bosoms,  and  flattered  themselves  that  the  day  of  enfiran- 
chisement  was  come-;  golden  visions  of  profit  and  of  honour 
opened  on  the  eyes  of  every  patriot.     He  who  had  disdained 
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the  thraldom  of  an  undertaker,  wae  ready  to  wear  the  livery 
of  a  resident  viceroy,  and  the  most  inveterate  Republican 
became  a  convert  to  the  new  theory  of  government ;  all  wae 
rapture  and  reformation ;  the  return  of  Astnea  vras  hourly 
e]q)ected,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saturn  was  siq)po8ed  to  be  at 
hand. 

**'  The  imdertakers,  against  \rti06e  usurpation  this  scheme 
of  residence  vms  levelled,  immediatdy  took  the  alarm,  and 
most  diligently  used  all  their  endeavours  to  defeat  it ;  they 
knew  inde^  that  opposition,  if  steadily  xeaisted,  must  soon 
moulder  into  insignificance,  but  they  flattered  tlrcmselves  ftat 
no  lord  lieutenant  would  long  persevere  in  the  new  plan.  If 
he  should,  they  w^re  resolved  to  omit  nothing  on  Ossir  {uirt  to 
make  his  situation  as  uneasy  and  as  ui^eassnt  to  him  as 
possiUe. 

*^  The  season  now  approached  for  the  usual  assemblii^  of 
tiie  Iraah  pariiament,  and  the  eari  of  Bristcd  having  resigned 
the  government.  Lord  Towndiend  was  appointed  to  sucoeed 
lum ;  the  principal  events  of  this  administration  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  comprdiend  in  as  small  a  compass  as  I  can. 

^^  The  bill  for  granting  a  bounty  on  com  and  flour  brought 
to  Dublin  by  land  carriage,  as  mentioned  in  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford's administration,  was  a  concession  so  important  and  so 
tmexpected,  that  the  patriots  weve  from  thence  encouraged 
to  make  still  greater  demands.  They  imagined  that  govern- 
ment, having  once  yielded  in  a  point  so  prejudicial  to  its  own 
interests,  would  as  easily  be  persuaded  to  pass  any  other  laws 
which  they  naight  choose  to  propose :  their  principal  ran  was 
to  bad  the  hereditary  revenue  either  by  perpetual  charges,  or 
by  charges  for  long  terms  of  years ;  by  tiiis  means  their  own 
consequence  would  be  enhanced,  and  theauthoril^ andrevenue 
of  tiie  crown  greatly  weakened  and  impaired. 

*'  To  accomplish  these  views  they  laid  their  designs  with 
uncommon  art  and  address,  and  the  measures  most  destructive 
to  government  they  often  contrived  to  make  appear  as  the 
measures  of  government  itself, — ^not  as  measures  adopted  in 
ccHnpliance  with  popular  importunity,  but  as  measures -flowing 
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spontaneously  either  from  the  king^s  goodness  or  the  viceroy's 
representation  and  influence.  Immediately  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  lord  lieutenant,  they  employed  some  emissary, 
who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship  and  good  wishes,  insinuated 
that  the  best  method  to  secure  an  easy  and  honourable 
government  in  Ireland  would  be  to  open  the  session  with 
some  popular  act  or  declaration  ;  the  real  meaning  of  which 
was  either  some  innovation  in  the  established  constitution  or 
some  encroachment  on  the  revenue. 

"  For  this  purpose  various  schemes  were  offered,  and  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  pursuing  them  were  painted  in  the 
most  seducing  colours:  one  day  a  bounty  on  fish,  fishing 
busses,  and  whale  catching,  was  desired ;  the  establishment  of 
county  hospitals  and  public  coal-yards  was  another  day  men- 
tioned ;  a  septennial  bill,  a  judges  bill,  a  habeas  corpus  bill, 
premiums  for  com  preserved  upon  stands  and  for  com  brought 
to  Dublin  coastways,  were  all  asked  in  their  turns ;  nay,  what 
will  scarcely  be  believed,  a  proposal  was  seriously  made  that 
the  land-carriage  bounty  should  be  paid  for  all  com  and  flour 
brought  to  Dublin  by  the  new  canal ;  and  such  was  the  suc- 
cess of  these  representations,  that  many  of  the  demands  above- 
mentioned  were  in  a  great  measure  complied  with :  the  im- 
mense charge  incurred  by  them  may  be  seen  in  the  public 
accounts,  where  they  stand  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
their  own  exorbitance  and  impropriety.  A  lord  lieutenant 
new  in  his  government,  perhaps  new  in  business  of  any  kind, 
unacquainted  with  the  people  and  constitution  of  Ireland,  and 
desirous  of  carrying  on  his  administration  with  popularity  and 
good  humour,  probably  at  first  did  not  apprehend  any  danger 
or  inconvenience  from  adopting  these  schemes;  he  perhaps 
seemed  to  approve  them, — and  his  seeming  approbation  was 
immediately  sworn  into  a  positive  promise,  the  performance 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  either  soothed  or  frightened  into, 
according  to  the  features  of  his  character,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times. 

^4n  Lord  Hertford's  government,  heads  of  bills  were  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  the  judges'  commissions 
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to  continue  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint.  The  administration  in 
England,  apprehending  that  such  a  law  would  tend  to  create  a 
kind  of  imperium  in  imperio^  refused  at  that  time  to  consent 
to  it  in  any  shape ;  they  were,  however,  afterwards  of  opinion 
that  it  might  be  granted  under  certain  restrictions ;  accord- 
ingly Lord  Townshend,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  re- 
commended it  in  his  speech  from  the  throne.  The  bill  was 
transmitted  to  England,  and  returned  to  Ireland  with  several 
alterations ;  but  as  these  alterations  seemed  to  defeat  the  in- 
sidious intentions  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  framed  the  bill,  it 
was  rejected  without  a  division. 

*^  The  same  spirit  of  innovation  which  had  clamoured  for 
the  judges  bill  still  prevailed,  and  was  equally  loud  and  eager 
for  a  law  to  limit  the  duration  of  parliaments.  How  far  it 
was  politic  to  consent'  to  it,  is  not  now  material ;  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  during  four  and  twenty  hours  the  lord  lieutenant 
was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom. 

^'  The  undertakers,  who  never  imagined  that  the  crown 
would  have  consented  to  lessen  its  prerogative  in  this  point 
without  some  equivalent,  and  who  had  formed  their  schemes 
and  connections  according  to  the  then  subsisting  parliament, 
were  highly  enraged  to  find  themselves  so  mistaken.  As 
the  bill  was  popular,  they  had  never  ventured  to  oppose  it 
whilst  in  agitation ;  and  now  that  it  was  passed,  they  pre- 
tended to  approve  of  it ;  but  they  never  forgave  the  mea- 
sure, and  from  that  moment  acted  in  open  hostility  to  go- 
vernment. 

^'  This  was  not  however  the  only  cause  of  their  ill  humour. 
Not  contented  with  the  power  and  employments  which  they 
enjoyed,  they  had  early  in  the  session  made  some  very  un- 
reasonable demands  upon  government.  One  gentleman  was 
only  to  be  satisfied  with  half  a  dozen  peerages  for  his  friends ; 
another  preferred  some  great  reversion  for  himself.  Those 
who  had  not  pensions,  wished  to  have  them ;  those  who  had 
pensions,  desired  an  addition  ;  and  almost  all  who  were  already 
in  good  employment  agreed  in  asking  for  better  ones.  Lord 
Townshend's  hesitation  to  comply  with  these  extraordinary 
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reqtiisiticms  was  highly  rocnted.  This  these  gentlemen,  in- 
stead of  being  gratefiil  f(i»r  past  CftTours,  were  enraged  at  the 
refusal  of  new  ones,  turned  the  power  of  the  crown  aitrusted 
to  their  hands  against  the  crown  itself,  and  endeaTOored  to 
extort  by  &ction  and  oj^ositian  what  was  meant  to  be  the 
reward  of  loyalty  and  service." 

This  extract  is  in  some  parts  even  more  obnoxioas  to  cn- 
ticism  than  was  the  one  last  taken  from  tiie  same  pages.  It 
reveals  the  character  of  a  decided  partisan,  the  official  cour- 
tier, and  exprceoco  not  a  few  extreme  opinions.  Aa  a  whole, 
however,  it  presents  an  instructive  insight  into  ihe  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  imparities  practised  both  by  the  go- 
vernment and  its  opponents.  Instead'of  aeeing  the  English 
minister  corrupting  the  Irish  parliament  throng^  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  undertakes,  we  now  detect  the  bribe  passing 
directly  from  the  hand  of  the  lord  lienteiant  into  the  pmse 
of  the  public  man.  But,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the 
writer  seems  to  mkaj^rehend  the  real  point  at  issue  between 
the  contending  authorities ;  tiie  right,  namely,  of  the  crown 
to  ajqiropriate  at  its  own  will  and  pleasure  the  stated  acoa- 
mulations  in  the  treasury.  Unquestioiiably,  the  exaggerated 
extent  of  royal  preijogative  to  which  a  claim  is  here  laid 
would  be  incompatible  with  all  constitutional  government.  It 
is  moreover  to  be  regretted  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  po- 
pularity enjoyed  by  -tiie  patriots.  There  were  reasons  for  the 
req>ect  pakl  to  those  men  which  deserved  consideration.  Had 
their  leaders  been  pure,  they  would  have  merited  an  inunortal 
fsune.  Inconsist^it  and  even  mercenary  as  they  were,  and  un- 
doubted as  are  our  proofs  of  the  selfish  objects  of  the  landed 
oligarchy  to  whidb  they  belonged, — an  oligarchy  that  equally 
abused  op  e^&j  occasion  the  crown  and  their  ccHmtry, — it 
would  still  have  been  but  fair  to  reoogniae  &e  arguments  of 
those  amongst  ihem  who  contended  that  tiiere  were  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  supporting  even  such  an  aristocracy 
against  the  English  minister,  who  preferred  the  permcioaB  in- 
fluence even  of  that  order  to  the  absolute  tyranny  of  a  distant 
sovereign ;  and  who  feared,  that  if  the  nobility  was  destroyed. 
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it  would  be  for  oyer  imposBiUe  to  make  head  against  the 
crown  of  England.* 

It  was  in  this  «tate  of  things  that  a  small  advantage  was 
gained  f(»r  the  cause  of  improved  government  The  first 
Irishman,  ^*  who,  after  Swift,  dared  to  unite  freedom,"  was  Dr. 
Looas.  Mr.  Grattan,  who  makes  the  remark,  teUs  us  in  his  life 
of  his  fftther,  ^'  that  Lucas  established  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
— a  paper  that  ujdidd  liberal  principles,  that  raised  a  public 
qurit  where  th^ce  had  been  nose,  and  kept  up  a  public  feeling 
whaa  it  was  sinking,  and  to  which,  in  a  great  degree,  Ireland 
was  indebted  for  her  liberties.  Lucases  name  stands  con- 
nected with  those  two  great  measures — the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  shortening  the  duration  of  pariiament.  His 
history  presents  tiie  singular  spectacle  of  a  man  of  humble 
origin, — an  apothecary  by  profession,  and  that  profession  his 
only  means  of  subnstenee, — ^moreover  without  education,  with 
little  acquired  knowledge,  and  little  force  of  talentis, — tissuing 
ufirom  his  shc^  and  at  once  attacking  abuses  wherever  he  finds 
ihem.  He  does  this,  too,  vrith  great  bddnees  and  admirable 
BpaaL  He  not  only  attacked  abuses,  but  individuals,  and  de- 
clared a  general  war  against  the  vnrongsof  his  country,  her  go- 
vernors, her  lawB|  and  her  representatives.  He  bade  defiance 
to  the  power  and  tynnny  of  tiie  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  was 
fiBariesB  of  the  vengeance  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  another 
Swift,  hot  vrithout  the  vast  tdents  of  that  writer.  In  Lucas 
itseemed  aaort  of  inspiraticm,  for  nothing  was  too  hig^  or  too 
low  for  his  resentment  or  his  ambition.  •  He  assailed  every- 
thing and  everybody,  finxn  the  monarch  who  swayed  the 
seeptre,  down  to  the  mayrar  who  held  the  city  mace.  He 
flung  them  all  into  his  p(ditical  cruciUe,  and  poured  upon  them 
indiscriminately  the  viak  of  his  unB9>aring  vituperaticm.  He 
deemed  iheir  offimces  great,  and  his  language  was  stroi^  in 

*  These  were  ibe  opinioiisof  Mr.  Flood  and  odiers,  wbo  used  to  nudn- 
tain  that  the  only  way  in  which  an  Iiishman  could  rnJly  serve  his  conn- 
try,  was  by  taking  office.  These,  however,  were  not  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Grattan,  who,  wim  Lmd  Charieraont,  was  almost  the  only  jture  puUic 
character  of  bis  time.  Office,  in  his  estimation,  was  a  "  masked  pension;'' 
the  man  who  took  it  sold  himself  to  government,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  in  Ireland  it  ^ould  confer  the  power  of  doing  good. 
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proportion.     He  made  political  abuse  a  sort  of  trade,  and  got 
business  by  it,  and  popularity. 

^'  In  1748,  Lucas  addressed  a  number  of  letters  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  that  were  devoid  of  style  and  taste,  but  full 
of  ardor,  spirit,  and  the  love  of  freedom ;  their  sentiments 
strong,  their  principles  sound,  and  their  boldness  undaunted. 
His  writings  were  all  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  they  embraced 
all  the  leading  points  of  Irish  grievances.  He  denied  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  parliament ;  he  asserted  the  abso- 
lute independence  of  Ireland,  and  her  right  to  self-government; 
he  attacked  Poyning's  law  and  the  final  judicature  assumed  by 
the  British  House  of  Lords ;  he  also  published,  with  impro- 
priate strictures,  the  protest  in  the  English  house  in  1719, 
against  the  then  assumption  of  that  authority. 

^^  All  this  very  naturally  attracted  attention,  and  drew 
down  upon  Lucas  the  hostility  of  the  government.  To  add 
to  the  number  of  his  foes,  he  alluded  in  his  writings,  in  the 
severest  terms,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Harrington,  and  in- 
veighed against  the  abuses  of  the  city  authorities,  the  lord 
mayor  and  the  aldermen.  Thus  he  contrived  to  unite  all 
parties  against  him,  and  they  were  quick  and  decided  in  their 
proceedings.  The  grand  juries  of  the  county  and  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  presented  his  addresses  as  libels  on  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, as  '  tending  to  promote  insurrection,  and  as  justifying 
the  bloody  rebellion  raised  in  Ireland ; '  and  they  ordered  his 
writings  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
The  attorney-general  also  filed  an  information  against  him  for 
the  same  supposed  offences  for  which  he  had  been  presented 
by  the  several  grand  juries,  upon  the  charge  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice. The  House  of  Commons  resolved  that  his  writings  were 
seditious,  and  he  was  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  that  he  be 
arrested  by  the  speaker's  warrant,  and  committed  to  gaol ; 
and  not  being  able  to  discover  him,  they  requested  the  lord 
lieutenant  to  issue  his  proclamation  for  his  apprehension. 
Finally,  the  corporation  disfranchised  him,  in  gross  violation  of 
their  own  rules  and  institutions.  Several  of  the  citizens,  how- 
ever, more  spirited  than  the  rest,  opposed  this  violence,  and 
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proceeded  to  call  their  ancient  court  of  Darrien  Hundred ; 
bot  they  were  dispersed  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  threatened  to 
call  out  the  military. 

'^  Yet  all  these  efibrts,  numerous  as  they  were,  failed  either 
to  subdue  or  silence  the  object  of  their  unjust  vengeance. 

"  Lucas  took  refuge  in  Ehigland ;  and,  compelled  to  fly  from 
the  country  whose  rights  and  liberties  he  had  asserted,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  of  both  islands  against  such  unexampled 
impression,  and  dated  his  address  from  Westminster,  ^the 
present  place  of  my  pilgrimage,  1750.^ 

^'  The  active  mind  of  Lucas  did  not  suffer  him  to  remain 
quiet.  He  now  ^plied  himself  to  his  profession,  and  prac- 
tised as  physician ;  and  being  well  skilled  in  that  profession, 
he  quickly  obtained  reputation.  His  treatise  on  the  Bath 
waters  was  much  esteemed :  he  also  obtained  much  business 
by  his  pq>ularity :  he  was  the  medical  adviser  as  well  as  the 
personal  friend  of  the  earl  of  Charlemont. 

'^  Lucas  remained  an  exile  from  1749  to  1760,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  in  consequence  of  a  ^  noli  prose- 
qui''  from  the  crown ;  and  a  dissolution  of  parliament  having 
taken  place  on  the  death  of  George  II.,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  members  to  represent  the  city  of  Dublin  in  1761.  This 
latter  event  was  Lucas'^s  final  triumph  over  his  enemies ;  but  it 
was  also  his  ^  joumey^s  end,^ — '  the  seamark  of  his  utmost  sail."* 

'*  He  brought  forward  the  Septennial  Bill  in  the  first  ses- 
8i<m  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  It  was  approved  of  by  the 
lord  lieutenant  and  council,  and  was  transmitted  to  England, 
but  never  returned.  The  popular  party,  thus  defeated,  but  not 
discouraged,  brought  forward  the  measure  a  second  time  in 
the  ensuing  session,  with  the  same  zeal  and  the  same  result. 
In  the  third  session  the  measure  was  again  introduced,  and 
the  chief  governor.  Lord  Hertford,  gave  every  assurance  of 
his  support ;  his  son  was  secretary  in  Ireland,  and  voted  for 
the  bill,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  third  time  rejected,  and  the 
people  were  disappointed.  A  fourth  time  it  was  attempted  in 
the  winter  of  the  session  of  1767-8,  in  Lord  Townshend*s  ad- 
ministration, and  was  returned  from  England,  along  with  the 
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bilk  of  supply,  altered  from  septemiiml  to  ootemml^  and  ^ 
length  (Feb.  9,  1768)  passed  into  a  law."" 

During  this  year  the  government  reomited  its  wasted 
strength  by  creating  a  variety  of  new  places.  The  Boards  of 
Custom  and  Exeise,  hitherto  united,  vf&ee  now  divided,  and 
the  number  of  commissicniers  iiKU'eased  from  sev^m  to  twelve. 
A  sum  of  <f  500,000  is  said  to  have  been  expended  in  bribery 
at  this  period.  The  manner  in  which  additional  servants  wwe 
procured  to  do  '^  the  king's  bunness,^  was  as  indecent  as  the 
use  was  vile  to  which  they  were  put  when  obtained.  The  laws 
of  England,  enforeing  the  epirtt  of  the  oonstitution,  tiien  as 
now  excluded  commissioners  of  revenue  from  parliament ;  but 
Lord  Townshend  gave  them  seats  in  the  Irish  Commons,  (te 
two  occasions  the  house  resolved,  by  decided  majorities,  ihat 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  commissioners  was  unnecessary; 
but  the  lord  lieutenant  set  the  votes  at  defiance :  he  ap- 
pointed the  additional  men,  and  propped  up  his  own  majority 
by  wantonly  increasing  the  public  burth^is.  By  practices 
such  as  these, — by  a  lavish  profusion,  by  feasting,  pleasures, 
and  by  indulging  in  unbounded  ^cpense, — Lord  Townshend 
was  enabled  to  make  head  against  the  undertakers;  but  hia 
unprincipled  proceedings,  far  from  imparting  strength  to  tiie 
government,  only  added  to  its  embarrassments  and  increased 
its  weakness.  Upon  his  retirement,  the  offices  under  his  con- 
trol were  found  to  owe  <f  250,000 ;  and  although  the  salary  of 
the  lord  lieutenant  had  been  augmented  during  his  time  to 
<£l  6,000  a  year,  he  had  so  encumbered  his  private  property 
with  debts,  as  to  be  obliged  to  sell  some  of  his  estates,  after 
his  return  to  Engl»id,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his 
personal  creditors. 

Lord  Harcourt,  \diose  lieutenancy  craamenced  in  1772, 
added  largely  to  the  extravagance,  corruption,  and  discontent' 
of  the  period.  In  order  to  ffll  the  treasury  bench  before  the 
meeting  of  pu'liament,  he  made  five  earis,  seven  viscounts, 
and  eighteen  barons,  in  one  day.  Small  as  was  the  public 
income,  there  were  three  vice-treasurers,  each  with  an  aug- 
mented salary  of  <£ 3,500  a  year.     Amongst  them  was  Flood, 
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one  of  the  most  do^mt  o£  the  pakiota,  and  on  many  oeca-- 
sums  distinguidied  fSmr  the  breadth  and  T%oinr  of^his  liberality. 
UnqneatioDaUy  Hie  flitaation  of.  Ireiaaid  at  this  moment  was  of 
that  ^oomy  and  diatiiriui^  chaneter^  whieh  waa  well  oalei^' 
lated  to  ronaeihe  strongest  fodingB-of  irritatiany  and  to  in- 
spire at  the  same  time  the  bcddaat  hopes  of  patriotiara*  Lord 
Haraonrt  waa  saoeaeded  by  the  earl  of  Bwekinghamahire  in 
1777,  whffli  America  waa  flatting  againat  Engliih  injnatiGe.  It 
now  became  evident  that  the  toodden  Irish  had.  begun  to  own 
to  themselyea  that  the  eJementa  of  nationality  atiUlingered  upon 
their  ami.  The  distress  of  the  government  made  them  a^raible 
of  theur  strength.  The  miniaterial  reseripta  are  our  authority 
for  r^ires^^ing  that  the  trade  of  the  country  had,  by  this  time, 
every  where  declined, — that  her  fiaheries  were  not  followed — 
that  the  mamdaoture  of  linen,.the  cmly  one  left,.ooiild  not  find 
a  mariKt; — that  the  diief  souroes-of.rei»nue  firom  which  the 
civil  and  military  offices  of  the  country  were  supported,  had 
not  only  decayed,  but  were  in  dangec  of  bdng  uttei^  lost ; — 
thai  the  people  w«re  starving  in  thousands, — and  that  their 
discontent  waa  so  general  and  so  stooog,  that,  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant vmm  obliged  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  troops  he 
omild  send  into  Uie  fidd  in  the  event  of  an:  insmrreetion.  So 
extreme  was  the  want  of  money  at  the  treasnryi  that  the  go- 
vernment vfas  obliged  to  borrow  the  small  sum  (^  <£20,000 
from  Messrs.  Latouche's  bank,  in  ordus  to  pay  its  current  ex- 
.  penses.  This  loan  having  been  soon  exhausted^  another  wsa 
solicited  and  refused, — the  bankers  assuring  the  lord  lieutenant 
that  ^4t  was  not  in  their  power,  though  very  much  in  their 
inclination,"  to  lend  a  second  sum  of  <f  20,000.  .In  conse- 
quence of  this  humiliating  refusal,  the  government  became 
positively  bankrupt ;  the  lord  lieut^iant  vras  obliged  to  sus- 
pend payment  of  the  civil  and  military  salaries  and  penaons, 
all  parliamentary  grants,  clothing — arrears,  and  other  dis- 
bursranents. 

It  was  yrinl^  Lord  Harcourt  was  chief  governor,  while  the 
treasury  was  thus  b^fgared,  and  Uie  administration  disgraeed, 
that  EJogland  oommitted  a  further  act  of  ignorant  injustice 
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against  Ireland,  by  laying  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  Irish 
provisions.  Denied  the  right  of  exporting  their  cattle,  the 
Irish  had  acquired  a  valuable  trade  in  salted  meat,  particularly 
beef  and  pork.  That  commerce  was  now  interdicted  by  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  also  during  the  term  of  this  lieutenancy  that, 
for  the  first  time,  a  seat  was  taken  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Henry  Grattan,  the  greatest  of  Irishmen, — ^a  states- 
man whose  genius,  eloquence,  and  public  virtue,  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  age  or  country;  but  who  stands  pre- 
eminently admirable  as  an  example  of  unstained  integrity  and 
unbending  fortitude,  during  a  period  of  unparalleled  d^ene- 
racy,  when  every  patriot  was  a  placeman,— when  the  senator 
who  served  his  country  looked  for  a  gratuity,  or  the  payment 
of  a  salary,  as  a  matter  of  course,  —  when  vacillation  and 
apostacy  were  the  every  day  failings  of  public  characters,  and 
consistency  was  a  virtue  which  but  rarely  found  a  second 
follower. 

Henry  Grattan  was  bom  in  Dublin  during  the  year  1746. 
His  father  filled  the  ofiice  of  recorder,  and  represented  the 
city  in  parliament  for  many  years.  Henry  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Dublin  ;  and  being  intended  for  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  entered  himself  as  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple  in  London,  during  the  year  1767.  Before  this  event 
took  place  he  ha4  lost  his  father,  who  left  him  a  small  estate, 
which  was  sufiicient  to  render  him  independent,  but  not  to  make 
him  rich.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  the  year  1772, 
but  never  obtained  much  practice.  His  son  tells  us,  that  having 
lost  the  first  cause  entrusted  to  his  advocacy,  he  sought  to 
console  his  client  by  returning  half  his  fee.  In  the  year  1776, 
he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  member  for  the  borough  of  Charlemont :  and  in  seven 
years  after  he  effected  the  independence  of  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture. When  ihe  greatness  of  this  achievement,  the  short 
period  within  which  it  was  accomplished,  and  the  monstrous 
power  and  unbridled  corruption  by  which  it  was  resisted,  are 
ail  considered,  no  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  will  be  found 
too  high  for  the  merits  of  the  private  gentleman  who,  with  a 
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very  moderate  fortune,  and  few  aids  but  those  derived  from 
the  force  of  his  own  genius  and  eloquencOi  freed  his  country 
from  as  abject  a  condition  of  slavery,  legal  and  commercial,  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Henry  Grattan's  patriotism  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  those  only  who  are  correctly  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Irish  legislature,  and  the  extent 
of  the  corruption  by  which  the  ministers  of  England  were 
^labled  to  keep  the  country  under  foot,  at  the  time  he  en- 
tered the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  year  1585  to  the  year 
1 692,  the  meetings  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  the  repudiated 
session  under  James  II.  excepted,  had  been  frequently  intermit^ 
ted.  For  instance,  from  the  year  1585  to  the  year  1612,  a 
period  of  twenty-seven  years,  there  was  np  parliament ;  from 
1615  to  1634,  nineteen  years,  there  was  no  parliament ;  from 
1648  to  1661,  thirteen  years,  there  was  no  pariiament;  and 
from  1666  to  1692,  twenty-six  years,  there  was  no  parliament. 
The  king's  revenues  throughout  this  long  period  sufficed  to 
cover  the  ordinary  expences  of  government,  and  as  no  money 
was  wanted,  no  parliament  was  called.  The  particular  ground 
upon  which  the  king's  revenue  had  been  placed  bey<md  the 
reach  and  control  of  the  legislature  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  Irish  quit  rents  had  been  voted  in  return  for  the 
forfeited  lands ;  the  hearth-money  tax  had  been  granted  by  way 
of  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Wards ;  and 
the  customs  and  excise,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  Act  of 
Explanation  and  Settlement.  In  the  year  1692  under  Lord 
Sydney,  in  1753  under  the  duke  of  Dorset,  in  1760  under  Lord 
Halifax,  and  in  1769  under  Lord  Townshend,  the  Commons 
made  unavailing  attempts  to  throw  off  this  yoke.  They 
didmed  the  constitutional  right  of  originating  all  money  iSOB, 
while  the  crown  insisted  upon  its  legal  right,  derived  frt)m  exist- 
ing acts  of  parliament,  to  apply,  of  its  own  accord,  for  money 
whenever  the  public  service  demanded  a  supply,  and  to  appro- 
priate, on  its  own  authority,  any  sums  remaining  in  the  treasury. 
The  Irish  process  of  legislation  for  a  series  of  years  is  thus  ex- 
plained in  the  manuscript  account  of  Ireland  ah-eady  quoted. 

VOL.  11.  u 
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^  Ab  ike  ooime  of  paaamg  an  Irish  }aw  is  and  nmat  \m 
diflbrent  firom  the  ooune  of  passing  an  Engtiiih  one»  I  shall 
here  state  the  manner  of  it.  Heads  <x  sketches  of  a  bill  or 
bills,  when  agreed  to  by  eitfier  hovae  of  parUament,  are  sent  np 
to  the  lord  lieutenant,  with  a  desire  that  his  EzoeUen^  wiU 
transmit  tibem  to  Great  Britam  in  doe  form.  This  form  ia 
given  to  them  by  the  lord  lieutenant  and  couneil  by  ^dunt 
tihey  are  taken  into  conuderation,  and  if  not  rejected,  are 
altered  and  amended  in  such  manner  as  appears  to  be  neoea- 
aary.  They  are  then  engrossed  and  become  a  bill,  which  ia 
certified  by  the  lord  lieutenant  and  counoM  je  proper  to  be 
passed  into  a  law,  and  so  certified  is  transmitted  to  EngfamJI 
rnider  the  great  seal  of  Irehmd.  It  k  there  referred  by  the 
king  and  council  to  tJie  attorney-general  and  sdicitor^neral, 
and  revised  and  reported  upon  by  them ;  it  is  then  examined 
by  the  king  and  council,  who  either  reject  or  alter  and  amend 
it,  and  so  altered  and  amended  return  it  to  Ireland  under  the 
great  seal  of  En^bnd.  It  is  then  carried  to  that  tHrase  of 
parliament  from  which  it  was  sent  up,  and  is  either  rqeeted 
or  i^reed  to  t»  Mo.  If  the  latter,  it  m  ordered  to  ihe  ether 
iiouse  for  its  eoiKurrence — and  that  being  given,  it  reoeivea 
ikte  royal  assent  from  the  lord  lieutenant  upon  the  thraie, 
and  becomes  a  law.^ 

The  public  revenue,  under  mak  a  form  of  legsabtion  and 
government,  was  necessarily  uncertain,  small,  and  iU-maaaged. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  notwithstaad- 
ing  all  these  oppressive  laws  and  its  contracted  oommeroe, 
the  crqipled  industry  of  the  country  more  than  sufficed  to 
provide  for  the  expences  of  the  administration,  whenever 
prudence  or  order  prevailed  in  the  conduct  of  affiurs.  The 
clearest  testimony  has  been  borne  to  this  singular  foet  by 
the  manuscript  author  from  whose  well  written  pages  so  mech 
has  been  already  taken.  It  appears  that  ia  the  year  17&I, 
there  was  so  large  a  deficiency  of  the  revenue  as  to  prevent 
the  paym^it  of  the  army  and  the  ordinary  charges  of  the 
government,  but  in  1710  there  was  a  surplus  of  income  o^er 
expenditure  of  j?11,644.    In  the  year  1715  the  national  debt 
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of  Irdand  was  only  ^16,106;  but  in  the  foHowing  year  tbe 
borrowiDg  fi^stem  was  introduced,  and  tlienoefonmd  the 
amotmt  of  the  pubUe  obligations  rose  with  viq>idity.  It  wan 
4^66,106  in  1716 ;  £9^,M*  in  1717  ;♦  .^119^5  in  1725 ; 
4^220,780  m  1729;  and  ^371,812  in  1788.  But  in  1758 
we  find  the  resources  of  the  ootmtiy  so  producttve,  that  the 
li^le  of  this  debt  was  disdiarged  by  the  aecumuUitioQS  in  the 
treasury  within  the  qpace  of  two  years.  This  was  done 
comknry  to  the  voice  of  the  Irish  inrhament.^  In  tiie 
year  1752,  ^120,000  was  paid  <a,  and  the  bidanoe  in  1758« 
ISiis  ftnrtunate  event  has  been  g^emlly  regarded  as  a  cmh 
sequence  of  the  exteiman  of  the  linen  trade,  which  was  now 
and  for  some  preceding  years  had  been  in  a  flourishing  co»> 
dition.  But  this  creditable  state  of  things  was  not  long 
prcMTved.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1754,  there  was  no  n»> 
tional  debt  in  Ireiaiid ;  during  a  term  of  fiiw  years  no  money 
was  borrowed ;   but  in  1759  a  loan  was  opened  at  the  in* 

^  On  Lady-day,  1719,  according  to  the  Report  of  £        8.    d, 

itat  CooHninttee  of  Accovnt,  1^  net  pvoduce 
of  the  Hereditary  revenue^  additional  duties, 
&c.,  for  one  year  and  nine  months,  was  .  805,015  4  3f 
And  ^K  dncges  upen  tiw  estabHafament  and 
other  espeneea  oi  government  for  the  same 
period  amomited  to  ... 

Surplus  of  income         .... 

In  1729,  according  to  the  same  Report,  the  net 

revenue  for  two  yMTi  wafl  * 

Charges,  &c.     ..... 

Defickacy  .    «    .    . 

t  In  making  nse  of  this  expression,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  although 
in  point  of  fonn  the  Commons  appeared  to  vote  against  the  liquidation, 
their  resistance  was  principally  mrected  to  ifae  particnlar  authority  by 
wUc^tliatliqmdstHmwMcliKctedaiid^anMii^  Tl^y  denied 

the  riffht  of  the  crown  to  pay  away  money  in  ^  treaeury  of  ks 
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4 
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1* 
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982,710 

4 
4 

■3 

£93^58  19  H)i 

wccotS,  and,  constitutionally  aj^eakinff,  they  were  unquestionably  correct 
in  taking  that  view  of  the  case.  Had  they  continued  to  act  upon  it  with 
consistency  and  vigour,  they  would  have  commanded  llie  ffratlttrde  of 
tiieir  oeuntry,  and,  m  aH  likel9iood,  a  offtaki  tictciry.  Btft  It  ia  niipos- 
tibb  to  fod  respect  for  ^  Iriah  Oommona  sf  this  age,  who,  to  a  iMa, 
combined  to  defeat  the  exercise  of  a  questionable  authority  of  the  crown, 
by  squandering  upon  themselves  the  public  monc^  whioi,  if  permitted 
to  accunnilate,  would  have  formshed  grounds  fbr  another  quarrel. 

m2 
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stance  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  in  1761  the  funded 
debt  was  <£^350,000.  In  the  year  1763  it  amounted  to 
<£'521,161  16«.  6M. ;  in  1771  it  had  increased  to  <£'782,320 ; 
and  by  Lady-day,  1773,  to  <£'994,890  lOf.  lO^d.  These  large 
additions  were  occasioned  by  the  growing  insufficiency  of  the 
revenue  to  bear  the  various  charges  put  upon  it  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  iUegitimate  purposes,  such  as  com  bounties, 
public  companies,  &c.  &c.  The  profligate  increase  of  the 
pension  list  is  to  be  set  down  as  another  cause  of  these  pecu- 
niary embarrassments.  The  amount  of  the  annual  payments 
upon  that  list  in  the  year  1756  was  <^44,393 ;  which  in  1767 
was  raised  to  <f  83,541 ;  and  is  found  a  few  years  later  as  high 
as  ^158,685. 

Mr.  Ghrattan,  in  the  Life  of  his  Father,  draws  from  the 
most  authentic  sources — the  very  letters  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nant himself — overwhelming  demonstrations  of  the  system  of 
corruption  out  of  which  these  enormous  additions  to  the  na- 
tional burthens  arose.  That  system  had  been  in  full  play  for 
many  years,  and  had  reached  its  height  at  the  time  Orattan 
was  inspired  with  the  resolution  to  grapple  with  its  enormous 
abuses.  As  evidences  of  the  grossest  misgovemment,  and 
proofs  of  the  desperate  powers  with  which  the  genius  of  the 
reformer  had  to  contend,  the  following  communications  are 
more  than  commonly  striking : — 

THB  LORD  LIBUTKNAKT  TO  LORD  NORTH. 

Dubttn  Castle,  Sqft,  8, 1780. 

My  Lord, — ^Nothing  could  be  more  against  my  inclinations  than  the 
yielding  to  solicitations  of  gentlemen  upon  the  line  of  peerage ;  but  with- 
out engagements  strongly  to  recommend  several  to  that  mark  of  hit 
migesty's  favour  at  the  close  of  the  session^  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  me  in  any  sort  to  have  surmounted  the  various  difficulties  which  have 
IWtfy  attended  government. 

I  must  therefore  request,  that  your  (ordship  will  submit  the  following 
names  to  his  migesty : — 

Sir  Robert  Dome  has  uniformly,  with  four  friends,  supported  his  ma- 
jesty's measures,  and  has  never  suggested  a  difficulty  upon  any  occasion : 
his  property  is  very  considerable. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Dennis  is  reeommended  by  Lord  Shannon;  but  ez« 
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dumye  of  that  consideration,  his  abilities  may  be  of  great  use  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  especially  as  Lord  Annaly  has  an  asthmatic  complaint, 
idiich  renders  his  attendance  precarious.  He  has  no  Ceonily,  nor  is  there 
apy  probability  of  his  having  any;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  should  think 
his  appointment  full  as  desirable  to  government  as  it  may  be  agreeable  to 
himself. 

My  private  wish  would  certainly  influence  in  favour  of  Mr.  Armar 
Lowry  Corry ;  but  his  extensive  property — ^his  having  supported  govern- 
ment, though  elected  for  the  county  of  Tyrone  by  popular  interest — ^his 
having  also  induced  another  gentleman  to  follow  his  example— may  give 
him  some  claim  to  his  majesty's  favour. 

Mr.  Mathew  is  of  a  verjr  ancient  respectable  fiunily,  and  has  upon  every 
occasion  supported  his  majesty's  government.  His  brother-in-law, 
through  his  means,  was  induced  to  act  the  same  part. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  was  originally  recommended  by  the  duke  of  Leinster ; 
but  at  a  time  his  grace  was  undecided,  he  engaged  at  all  events,  with  his 
brother  and  his  son,  to  support  government.  The  duke  of  Leinstor  lately 
renewed  the  appHcation  in  his  favour. 

Mr.  Clements,  tHe  son  of  an  old  meritorious  servant  of  the  crown,  has 
a  very  considerable  fortune ;  and  has,  with  three  friends,  supported  go- 
vernment, exclusive  of  his  brother,  the  deputy  vice-treasurer. 

Mr.  Knox,  of  Dungannon,  is  a  gentleman  of  respectable  fisumly,  with  a 
large  property ;  and  has,  with  two  sons,  supported  government.  He  was 
strongly  recommended  also  by  Colonel  Burton. 

'  There  are  some  few  promotions  of  peerage  which  I  would  make  the 
.  subject  of  another  letter,  but  must  remind  your  lordship  of  Lord  Fam- 
ham's  earnest  request  that  his  majesty  would  consent  to  his  being  ho- 
noured with  his  late  brother's  earldom. 

I  hope  that  these  several  recommendations  will  meet  with  his  majesty's 
approbation,  and  receive  your  lordship's  support,  &c.  &c. 

Buckingham. 


September  22,  1780. 

My  Lord, — ^Amongst  the  gentlemen  whom,  in  my  letter  of  the  8th 
instant,  I  submitted  to  his  majesty  for  the  dignity  of  peerage,  I  should 
have  included  William  Tonson,  Esq.,  but  that  some  matters  which  had 
been  misconceived,  required  first  to  be  explained :  that  has  since  been 
done  entirely  to  my  satisfaction ;  and  I  request  your  lordship  will  lay 
before  his  majesty  my  humble  recommendation,  that  Mr.  Tonson  may 
obtain  this  mark  of  his  royal  favour. 

Mr.  Tonson  is  a  gentleman  of  very  considerable  estate  in  this  country, 
is  zealously  attached  to  his  majesty's  person  and  government,  and  has 
uniformly  and  steadily  supported  admimstration.  He  will  bring  a  friend 
of  government  into  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  his  being  called  up  to 
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the  HoQM  of  Peers.  He  engtgee  to  bring  into  pn&anent,  at  the  i 
general  election,  any  person  nonunated  by  government;  and  he  has 
signified  to  me  hk  determination  in  future  to  give  admmislnitloii  the 
nomination  of  members  for  his  berongh  of  Ratheonnack,  UBiil  hirfl 
shall  be  of  age. 

BucKiNoaAM. 


October  1^  17eo« 
*  *  *  -^  am  fttsther  to  desire  yonr  Itnrdah^  wiH  lay  bsfidra  )m 
m^esty  my  hwnUe  request  that  his  majesty  will  be  jdaaasd  to  a^ravB 
that  Edward  'Hghe,  Esq.,  be  appointad  one  oC^  nmmniasimisii  of  te 
rarenne  here  in  tiie  loont  of  Lord,  Naaa.  Mr.  Tigha  ia  a  gendaoiai  of 
fianily  and  extensive  connaetioiis,  member  of  pariiament  far  the  1 
of  Athboy,  and  loyally  attached  to  hia  ma|esif*s  parson  and  | 
Of  his  abilities  I  will  myself  be  an  assurance^  hawng  had  intimatB  kaow- 
ledge  of  them  in  the  senooss  which  he  haa  reodeeed  ma  as  mypirato 
seeretary,  dwing  tiie  greater  part  of  my  residenes  in  tins  kingdom. 

Mr.  T^he  b  at  present  one  of  the  commisaionew  of  imprest  MDawt% 
and  oomptroDer  <A  the  pipe  in  hia  miyesty's  Court  o€  Eadiaqiifir  iittius 
kingdom,  which  offices  will  enable  me  to  godify  other  gendomen^  ^ 
parliamentary  services  demand  ^e  attention  of  gD^Mrnmasifc. 

Bvci 

P.8» — I  beg  leave  to  mantkmi  diat  I  shidl  in  some  aort;tid»^the  lihflElf 
of  recommending  other  promotions  in  the  peerage ;  aiuL  thait  I  do  not 
intend  that  thia  letter  shoidd  establish  Lord  Naas?  stalkttinthQ  rank  of 
discount 


Mr  LoiiiH-"The  foDofwiag  noUamen  having  dtstiagniahad  tiiam- 
selves  as  the  zedous  friends  of  hia  msjesty's  government,  I  think.it  w^^ 
duty  to  prefer  their  applications,  that  his  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  on  them  the  adnmcement  of  their  rank  in  the  peerage  of 
this  kingdom;  and  I  do  earnestly  request  accordingly,  that  his  majesty 
win  permit  me  to  recommend  the  Viscounts  Mountcashel,  Rnniglcillftnj 
and  Carlow,  and  Lord  Famham,  to  be  created  earls ;  and  the  Barons  De- 
sart.  Lisle,  LifTord,  Erne,  Bangoi;,  Clifden,  NaaSj  Doneraile,  and  Tem^»> 
town,  to  be  created  viscounts. 

Lord  Mountcashel  is  particularly  recommended  by  Lord  Ely,  and  has 
constantly  supported  government,  as  have  Lord  Enniskillen  and  Lord 
Carlow.  Lord  Famham's  pretensions  have  already  been  stated.  Lord 
Desart  is  an  active  supporter  of  government  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  Lord 
Lisle  is  strongly  reconmiended  by  Lord  Shannon ;  Lord  lifibrd's  merits 
need  not  be  repeated ;  Lord  Erne  engages  to  bring  a  member  of  pariia^ 
ment,  to  be  recommended  by  government,  on  the  next  general  dection, 
and  will  be  responsible  for  Uie  conduct  of  his  brother,  who  wiU  tiien  < 
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into  parijarannt  imder  hia  influence^  Lord  Buigor'a  tiro  mn»  came  into 

Aft  Mippnrt  rtf  nHimniMtarariAn  aw  ^»nn^^itinn  ^thia  mwAmmmM^ntirtn  »  Lord 

Cai£deii  has  long^  and  fiutfafiiUy  served  the  crown ;  Lord  Naaii  has  been 
nkeadf  reeoinmended;  Lord  Donendle'B  two  sons  lunre  ghwn  their  au^ 
TfoA  in  Ae  Honae  of  Gommona ;  and  Lord.  Tempktown  ia  aealoualy 
attached,  aa  ave  aU  tlioae  other  noUemeny  to  hia  nugeaty'a  pecaon  and 

And  I  also  request  his  majesty's  permission  to  recommend  that  the 
earl  of  IndikpiTn,  Lieotenant-General  Robert  Cnnninghnme,  John 
O'Neill,  Loin  Gandhier,  and  Riehard  Towndiend,  Eaqnizea)  be  appointed 
of  his  BMtjeaty^a  privy  coimcii  in  this  kingdonu 

i  desire  yonr  lo»Uaqp  will  lay  theae  my  hnmbie  recommendatians^  as 
fafliiig^for  hia  majeaty's  aervioe^  ftc  &c. 

Buckingham. 


Nov.  19,  irso. 
My  Lord, — I  must  say  that  no  man  can  see  the  inconvenience  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  peers  more  forcibly  than  myself;  but  the  recom- 
mendations of  many  of  tiiose  persons  submitted  to  his  majesty  for  that 
honour,  arose  from  engagements  taken  at  the  press  of  the  moment  to 
secure  questions  upon  wluch  the  English  government  were  very  particu- 
larly anxious.  My  sentiments  cannot  but  be  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  privy  council  and  pensions,  and  I  had  not  contracted  any  absolute 
engagements  of  rec(unmendation  either  to  peerage  or  pension,  till  di£S- 
culties  arose  which  necessarily  occasioned  so  much,  and  so  forcibly  com^ 
municated,  anxiety  in  his  mijesty's  cabinet,  that  I  must  have  been 
culpi^le  in  neglecting  any  possible  means  of  securing  a  majority  in  the 

House  of  Commons,  &c.  &c« 

BucKnvGHAir. 


Nw.  19, 1780. 

James  Carigue  Ponsonby,  Esq.— This  gentleman  bought  his  seat  in 
parliament,  and  in  the  contest  for  the  speaker's  chair,  ofllbred  his  vote  to 
Lord  Harcourt,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pery,  on  condition  he  should  represent 
his  conduct  to  his  majesty,  hoping  it  might  be  kept  in  account  when  he 
should  on  some  future  day  be  thought  deserving  of  his  msjesty's  fkvonr. 
This  request  was  complied  with  by  Lord  Harcourt;  as  wffl  appear  by  hia 
lordship's  letter  to  Lord  Weymouth,  of  Sept.  11,  1776 ;  and  as  this  gen^ 
ileman's  conduct  in  support  of  government  has  been  very  uniform  and 
honourable  during  my  administration,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  provide 
for  him  in  the  hne  of  office  agreeably  to  the  expectations  which  had  been 
given  him,  I  am  induced  to  hope  his  majesty  will  consider  him  as  a 
worthy  object  of  his  royal  bounty. 

Charles  Henry  Coote,  Esq.,  son  to  Deane  Coote.— Tliis  gentleman  is 
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member  for  the  Queen's  County,  and  has  generally,  during  the  present 
parliament,  supported  his  majesty's  measures ;  but  in  the  last  sessioh, 
when  it  became  difficult  for  members  of  counties  to  give  an  uniform  sup- 
port, I  'promised  Mr.  Coote  to  recommend  him  to  his  majesty  for  tUs 
favour,  in  the  manner  specified  in  my  official  letter,  if  there  should  not  be 
an  opportunity  for  my  gratifying  him  with  some  civil  employment,  upon 
the  terms  of  his  giving  a  consistent  support  to  government,  which  he  has 
very  honourably  performed. 

Frauds  Bernard  Beamish,  Esq.,  was  brought  into  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Rathcormack  by  Mr.  Tonson,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he 
has  uniformly  supported  his  m^esty's  measures.  In  the  session  1777* 
Mr.  Tonson  having  resigned  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Ck>rk,  I 
gave  Mr.  Beamish  assurance  of  a  civil  employment;  and  not  having 
found  it  in  my  power  to  provide  for  him  in  that  mode,  I  promised  to  re* 
commend  him  to  his  majesty  for  this  mark  of  the  ro3ral  favour. 

Fonsonby  Tottenham,  Esq.,  nephew  to  the  earl  of  Ely. — His  £iither  and 
two  brothers  are  in  parliament,  and,  with  him,  have  been  constant  sup- 
porters of  his  majestyf  s  government. 

James  Sommerville,  Esq.,  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
New  Town,  which  seat  he  purchased.  Before  the  opening  of  the  last 
session,  Mr.  Sommerville  offered  his  support,  which  he  has  most  uniformly 
given,  upon  the  assurance  of  some  provision.  He  was  formerly  in  business 
as  a  merchant,  but  unsuccessful ;  and  being  in  distressed  circumstances, 
and  no  opportunities  offering  of  providing  him  with  office,  I  am  induced 
to  recommend  him  for  his  majesty's  bounty. 

William  Caulfield,  Esq.,  member  for  the  borough  of  Tulsk,  who  has 
the  collection  of  Donaghadee,  and  keeping  house  at  the  Capeland  Isle, 
worth  about  £300  per  annum,  which  he  will  resign  to  accommodate  go- 
vernment. He  was  formerly  an  officer  in  the  army,  in  which  service  and 
in  the  revenue  he  has  been  upwards  of  forty  years.  Mr.  Caulfield  has 
been  a  constant  and  uniform  supporter  of  government,  and  is  most  seal- 
ously  attached  to  his  majesty's  service. 

Thomas  Nesbitt,  Esq.,  member  of  the  borough  of  Cavan.  This  gen- 
tleman was  early  recommended  me  for  some  mark  of  favour  by  the  late 
attorney-general,  and  he  has  been  a  constant  supporter  of  government; 
and  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  provide  for  him  in  office,  and  he  has  repre- 
sented to  me  that  the  expense  of  living  in  Dublin  during  the  session  is 
distressing  to  him,  I  have  recommended  him  to  his  majesty  for  this  smaU 
pension,  Us  father  having  already  a  pension  of  £600  a  year. 

James  Sheil,  Esq.,  one  of  the  conmiissioners  of  appeals,  is  an  old  ser- 
vant of  the  crown,  and  when  ih  parliament  constantly  supported  govern- 
ment. His  distresses  at  present  prevent  him  from  executing  his  office, 
which  I  have  given  to  Mr.  Tydd,  member  for  Maryborough,  who  sup- 
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ported  goyemment  during  the  present  sestion,  upon  a  promise  of  bong 
promoted  on  the  first  vacancy  of  this  board.  Mr.  Sheil  has  been  recom- 
mended to  me,  in  his  unfortunate  situation,  as  a  proper  object  of  his 
majesty's  bounty. 

Robert  Sibthorpe,  Esq.,  one  of  his  majesty's  counsel  in  this  kingdom, 
and  the  president  at  the  j^eneral  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  of  Dublin, 
with  a  salary  of  £300  a  year.  As  the  present  distressed  state  of  this  gen- 
tleman's circumstances  do  not  allow  of  his  executing  this  office  in  person, 
and  the  service  of  the  county  requires  it  to  be  perfonx^  by  a  gentlexiaan 
of  practice  and  ability  in  the  law,  I  am  induced  to  recommend  Mr.  Sib- 
thorpe  for  his  xoajesty's  bounty,  and  intend  appointing  as  his  successor, 
with  an  additional  salary  of  £300  a  year,  Mr.  Tokr,  the  member  for 
Tralee,  who  supported  his  majesty's  measures  during  the  last  session  with 
great  seal  and  firmness,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  his  abilities  and 
knowledge,  give  very  great  satisftction  to  the  county  of  Dublin:  an 
ofiicial  application  for  the  additional  salary  accompanies  this  letter. 

Sir  Boyle  Roche,  member  of  parliament  for  the  bon>ugh  of  Gowran, 
which  seat  he  purchased,  with  a  view  to  support  government,  to  which  he 
is  most  zealously  attached. 

Edward  Bulkeley,  Esq.,  was  formerly  joined  with  his  utfde,  the  late 
Michael  Clarke,  Esq.,  in  the  office  of  agent  for  the  half-fmy  officers, 
worth  about  £600  per  annum ;  which  office,  upon  Mr.  Clarke's  demise,  he 
enjoyed  for  some  time  solely,  but  in  Lord  Harcourt's  administration  it 
was  given  to  Sir  William  Montgomery,  for  the  accommodation  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  pension  granted  to  Mr.  Bulkeley  of  £260  a  year,  which  not 
being  equal  to  the  income  of  his  office,  the  present  sum  is  recommended 
to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  Honorable  John  Evans  is  brother  to  Lord  Carbery,  and  was  former 
collector  of  Loughrea,  but  his  extreme  ill  state  of  health  disabling  him 
from  executing  his  office,  he  resigned  it  in  hopes  of  receiving  some  pro- 
vision from  government. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Jebb,  wife  of  Dr.  Frederick  Jebb,  a  physician  of  this 
town,  and  author  of  the  letters  which  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  session,  under  the  signature  of  "  Gruatimosin,"  and  other  political 
productions.  As  the  press  was  exceedingly  violent  at  that  time,  and  had 
great  effect  in  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  was  recommended  to 
me  as  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity,  by  some  means,  if  possible,  to 
check  its  spirit.  On  this  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  Dr.  Jebb,  who 
was  then  the  chief  of  the  political  writers,  and  he  agreed,  upon  the  terms 
of  my  recommending  him  for  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  to  give  his  assist- 
ance to  government.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  very  useful,  as  well  by 
suppressing  inflammatory  publications,  as  by  writing  and  other  services, 
which  he  promises  to  continue  to  the  extent  of  his  power. 
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Dsnio  JttUB  HeEOfL*— I  tonw  tiiaa  ance  ippointtd  Sir  BidMid  1 
vxf  (diief  mi  iiiiiijf^  to  tte  offies  €i£  nvcli8r«  piclrfir  aod.  gmger  it  Gflrii^ 
this  Talne  of  n^ikh,  upoft  ol  mmgft  of  die  list  seven  ymn,  is  afaoot 
£700,  although  the  years  since  the  war  have  been  highar  tim  Aflt 
avcmge ;.  andin  oederta  m^Biit  oqni  to  wfast  hk  maJeBtjr  hat  been  gra- 
curarif  pteaeed  to  comadnr  aa  a  ynpst  ifwompenee  to  the  dnef  iwyiBUiy 
of  the  lord  KeuleaaMi  e£  firelandiMr  Ma  diachacge  of  diaft.Taey  laherMne 
and  aidoona  atationy  I  have^  aifc  Sfe  Binhard'a  deairaj  naqnaated  thaife  hii 
BB^eety  wonldbe  graeioualyplBBaed  to  gBBtl  nue  pouniMi  teLaayHenHb 
LhavSy  b]p  tfaa  aeoM  nnaeeBgH%  tnmanBtted  to  tliair  herddbope  a  neon^ 
nundatMMi  tint  the  panaieBa  vpon  the.  oivii  f  leM'iiiliiiiBBt  of  Qsosf  ] 
Ckiote  be  traoafexnd  to  his  wife,  Mfca.  Mary  Goete.  Tfaia 
aliiaja  voted'with.gof efiiiiwiit;  andaa  tlnawia  tfae^ondyra^pMafefaeflaadlt 
L  vaa  indoeed  to '  oomplj  with.  iL 

Tlieir  londdiipe  will  raoaiTe  athxBdktter,  rfinommendnig  Tnaaph  Siny 
Esq.,  fSoc  a  military  pennon*  Mi^  Sine  aeipad  many  yean  in  tiie  am^i 
and  aome  time  ago,  in.  die  office  of  aheriff  of  lina  eonnty,  waa  of  aingnlar 
aannce  to  gofemment:  he  fane  loofg  execntad  die  ofltee  of  depnty  jndge 
advocate,  the  emoluments  of  which  amounted  to  die  amn  of  £ifiO  par 
annum ;  bnt^  having  lat^r  loat  hia  aig^,  ia  incapable  of  any  longer  dia- 
abaiiging  that  dnty :  hiagveatage^addiBdto  hia  long  and  futhfidi 
vandar  him.  a  Tsry  worthy  object:  of  die  xsyndfaroniv. 

The  inwaaefigfw  cuuiea  wIUl  him  aoothar  leitaivCTWunwndmg  ] 
to  Henry  Maieitydi,  Eaq^  in  trust  £ar  hia  nncea  Letitia  Meredytfa.  and 
Judidi  Woodward ;  and  a  farther  aepacate  appHcation  for  pennona  for 
Bobert  George  Gambb  and  Ifir.BdwaBd  Slii^ni^.  Ilie  raaaane  mdiiait 
have  induced  me  to  make  these  requeata  are  folly,  aet  forth,  in.  dia  ] 
asfenUy  leeommeBmng  tnenL 

I  hate  alee  made  my  hmnhle  nqnest  to  hia  majeatyv  dmmg^ 
lordshipa,  that  the  adUry  of  £15aayeaiv  placed  on  die  ehril  natahliah 
ment  for  the  Honourable  John  Butler,  as  clerk  of  die  pipe,  may  be  eon» 
tinned  to  him  andhia-  aon  liniHphrey  Butler,  dnring  hia  mi^eaty'a  idba- 
anre,  on. dno** being  joined  in  tlnfr  office.  Mx.  Btatkr  ia  gnat  nndn^to 
die  preaent  Load  Laneeberongh^  hae  been  a  very  old  aervanttogmiiani 
men^  and  ia  moat  aeakroaiy.  attachadta  hia  mijeeiy  'a  peraon  andgiumni* 
ment; 

I  eannot  an  flTwieBdy  egpreaa  to  yonr  krdahipa  with  how  much  oaliie* 
tance  I  state  die  sevend  requeata ;-  but  I  am  dmen  to  thia  neceestty,.not 
faanng  any  other  means  of  gratifying^  the  eoEpeotatiena  of  gentkmcnwbo 
engaged  in  die  aenrioe  of  goveiaiuent  tfarooi^  thia  long  and  ardnoaa 
aeonon.  The  civil  patnmage'  never  waa  ao  alender  a»  dming'  my  adndr 
niaimikm;  and'dieonlytwo  eapitaioffieeeidndifoU  anioemyoomin|pto 
this  kingdom,  (the  aeentaryriiqi  of  atato  and  that  of  deputy 
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uaanfT,)  wen  boHi  oigaged  by  aj  pndeoeaian.  I  do  sot  mBntkm  ^ 
late  ^  Beary  Cavendisli'B  offine^  ae»  though  he  dkd  aftor  my  administm- 
tion.  Lord  Harcooit  was  still  in  the  poaaeaaiQa  of  the  goyemment. 

If  my  recommendation  respecting  Lord  Shannon  and  Mr.  Forster  ia 
accepted  of^  it  will  enable  me  to  make  an  advancement  for  a  gentleman 
whom  Lord  Shannon  partictdarly  protects;  and  in  snccestion  for  Mr. 
Howard,  broUier  to  Lord  doamore^  who,  wiA  anoliier  brother  of  hb 
lordship's,  hasn  uniformly  topported.  gofrernment  upon  ev«ry  occasion* 
The  office  also  of  the  provoaf  a  son«,— wliom  I  did  not  choose  to  remote^ 
though  his  office  is  within  my  department,  till  I  knew  your  lordship's 
sentiments  with  respect  to  his  father, — ^would  enable  me  to  fulfil  another 
engagement,  and  in  succession  to  take  off  some  of  die  pensions — a  species 
of  provision  which  of  all  others  gives  the  greatest  &satbfiEiction  here. 

r  have  tne  honour  to  b^  ftc. 

Buckingham. 

If  we  now  extnot  fcom  the  MuaBum  aeeount  of  Ireland,  a 
few  tdhles  e2q)laiiator7  of  ihe  inoome  and  esqwnditure  of  the 
eomrfary ;  and  if,  with  the  view  of  completing  the  laiige  of  co- 
temporary  aothorities^  we  psefix.  to  tiiese  tables  the  picture 
drawn  by  Mr.  Pitt,  upon  a  later  occamn^  of  the  maimer  in 
which  England  was  accustomed  to  govern  Ireland ;  a  full  de- 
scription will  have  been  given  in  this  chapter  ofthe  condition 
of  the  counti^  inunediately  before,  the  period  at  which  Qrattan 
began  to  devote  himself  to  the  high  bbour  of  its  regeneration. 

In  1781,  Mr.  Pitt  cdled  upon  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons ^^  to  recollect,  that,  from  the  Revolutbui  to  a  period 
within  the  memory  of  every  man  who  heasdhim,  until  these 
very  few  years,  the  system  had  been^  that  of  debarring  Ireland 
from  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  her  own  resomxio^ — to  make 
Hiat^  kingdom  subservient  to  the  interests  and  opulence  of  this 
country^  without  suffering  her  to  share  in  the  bojontiefi  of  nar 
ture,  in  the  industry  of  her  citizens,  or  making  them  contra* 
buto  to  the  general  interests  and  stnength  of  the  empira^ 
This  system  of  cruel  and  abominable  restraint  had,  howevee, 
been  esq^loded.  It  was  at  once  harsh  and  unjust,  and  it  was 
as  impolitic-  as  it  was  oj^ressive ;  for,  however  necessary  it 
might  be  to  the  partial  benefit  of  districts  in  Britain,  it  pro- 
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moted  not  the  real  proq>erity  and  strength  of  the  empire. 
That  which  had  been  the  sjrstem  counteracted  the  kindness  of 
Providence,  and  suspended  the  industry  and  enterprize  of  man. 
Ireland  was  put  under  such  restraint  that  she  was  shut  out 
from  every  iq>ecie8  of  commerce.  She  was  restrained  from 
sending  the  produce  of  her  own  scmI  to  foreign  markets,  and 
all  correspondence  with  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  was  pro- 
hibited to  her ;  so  that  she  could  not  derive  their  commodities 
but  through  the  medium  of  Britain.  This  was  the  system 
that  prevailed,  and  this  was  the  state  of  thraldom  in  which 
that  country  had  been  kept  ever  since  the  Revolution." 

The  following  are  the  tables  ahready  referred  to.  The  de- 
tails will  be  found  worth  examination.  We  shall  only  point 
to  one  significant  fact.  In  the  year  1772,  the  total  income 
appears  to  have  amounted  to  <f  839,756  lis.  7id.;  and  the 
expence  of  collection,  deducting  bounties  and  drawbacks,  to 
<£^1 26,893  5s.  8d.  In  the  following  year,  1773,  the  income  was 
«f  887,936  IBs.  Id. ;  and  the  expence  of  collection,  deducting 
bounties  and  drawbacks,  <f  140,120  13s.  5d. 


An  Abstract  of  the  HiRKDrrART  Rbvbnuk    and  Additional 
DuTiBSy  for  two  Years,  ending-  the  25tli  of  March,  1773^ 


Hereditary  Revenue : 

light  House  DuUes  .... 

Ca««l  Revenue  {{,SJ^         ! 

Crown  Rents,  Composition  Rents,! 
and  Qxdt  Rents  .  •  .  .  J 
Customs,  Inwards  • 
Customs,  Outwards  . 
Imported  Excise 
Inland  Excise  .... 
Ale  Licences  .... 
Wine  and  Strong  Water  Licences 
Hearth  Money 

Residue  of  the  Duties  on  Teas  . 
Pnzage 


In  the  Tear  endinff 
LMly.(Uy,  1773. 


£     S.  d. 

451  13  6 

1,142  5  1 

3,729  7  3* 

64,084  6  8i 


199»368  12 

38,850  16 

146,461  11 

70,319  7 

7,898  9 

21,012  0 

58,439  18 

4,799  17 

3,797  10 


620,355  14  11 


In  UmTmt 
LMty-day,  1779. 


£   t.  d. 

495  8  2i 

1,060  8  9 

5,179  19  8f 

64,076  6  6} 

232,767  15  9} 

37,397  10  2 

151,661  9 

74,991  6 

7,887  6 

21,309  13 

59,938  10 

6,638  4 

4,335  0 


4 

4i 

0* 

4 

6 

6 

0 


667,738  18  4 
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AlMtnurt  of  the  Hereditsry  Rerarae,  kc^-etmimmid. 

iDUMT^MUrtlMUoff 

Udj.4Mr,\777r 

iDUMTMrCDdlllff 

LMi7-d«7, 177S. 

Additional  Duties : 

Tobacco   .... 

TTme 

Spirits      . 

MusHn     ..... 

Molasses  .... 
East  India  Sillcs  and  Stuffs 
Ala,  Beer,  and  Strong  Waters 

£         8.    d. 

66,241      0     3 

16,429  11     0 

83,080     9  10 

4,056  12  11 

596  18     4 

1  13    0 

42    7    6 

48,971     3  lOi 

£         t.    d. 

68,971     5     8 

19,454  12     3 

71,305  11     6i 

6,414  14     8 

739     5     8 

36  12     4 
53,274  14     n 

^ 

£ 

219,419  16     8i 

220,196  16     9 

An  Abstract  of  the  Expbnck  of  Manaobmbnt,  of  Bountibs,  Draw- 
BACKS,  &c.,  for  two  Years  ending  25th  March,  1773,  paid  out  of  the 
Rerenue,  m  tnmsiiu. 


Salaries  to  Officers  on  the  Revenue  1 

Establishment       .        •        •      •/ 
Incident  Chaiges      .        .    *   . 
Officers'  Rewards  for  Tobacco  audi 

Tea  seised  and  sold  •      •  J 

Portage  Bills     .... 
Repayments  to  Merchants 
Wme  Warrants  to  Priry  Ciouncillors 
liffht  House  Expenses 
Sauffies  to  Hearth-money  Officers 
Hearth-money  Incidents  and  Con-i 

stables / 

Allowance  claimed  on  Hearth-money  1 

Collectors  and  Gangers'  Balances  j 
Arrears  of  Inland  Excise  . 


Bounties: 

For  Convicting  Burglary,  perpetual  . 
Flax  Seed  Imported  r^jy^^^   1  • 

Flax  Seed  Exported  L^^^^^^^  J   . 

Land  Carriage  of  Com,  &c.  to  Dub-  \ 

lin,  perpetual         .        .        .      ./ 

Carried  forward    .       £ 


Id  Um  Tear  eodinc 
3ftth  Much,  1772. 


£    8. 
30,720  12 

26,052  13 

255  13  111 

1,944  14  4 

7.917  15  10 

916  19  0 

1,446  7  9 

6,308  0  0 

957  11  llj 

351  11  2i 
21  5  8} 


126,893  5  8 


6,874  6  9 
39,560  15  3 


46,435  2  0 


Id  the  Tcmr  CDdlog 
2ftth  March,  1773. 


£    t.  d. 

88,847  0  5i 

31,529  6  7f 

2,145  18  0 

5,398  2  2 

923  5  0 

1,270  10  8 

6,367  18  4^ 

940  17  3f 

1,769  8  6 

928  6  9} 


140,120  13  11 


35  0  0 

9,405  2  7 

62  0  0 

44,508  16  4 


54,000  18  II 
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Abstraot  of  the  Ezpenoe  of  MmagenMat,  ^c.    towUmmi. 


In  the  Tear  ending 

In  the  Year  cndfaiff 

2»th  March,  1772. 

26th  March,  177B. 

Bounties— con^MMied 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£     S.     d. 

Bzought  ftnrwird    « 

46,43S 

2 

0 

54,000  18  11 

Lrish  Goal  brought  to  r  21  Yens,  1 
Dublin  By  Sea      ,\froml772j    ' 

113 

11 

0 

209  11     8 

Fishing  Bosses          .... 
Irish  Cured  Fish^    .        •        .        . 

9,424 

2 

5 

11,012  12     « 

611 

9 

10 

663  IS     St- 

Exported         .  1    14  Years, 
Irish  Fish  Oil  and  [  from  1766 

Whalebone      J   . 

100 

6 

4 

£ 

56,584 

10 

7 

65,886  18     1^ 

Dnmb$ekM 
on  the  Additional  Duties : 

Tobacco    

1,862 

11 

oi 

911     3     5 

Wne 

193 

r 

8 

199  15    0 

Spirits 

Muslin 

4,222 

18 

1 

1,476  12    3 

11 

15 

4 

1  15     5 

Foreign  Pkper 

14 

15 

3 

— 

£ 

6,306 

6 

Hi 

2,589     6     1 

An  Abstract  of  the  Civil  £sTABLi8HMaMT« 


fizchequer        .... 
lOng^s  Bench    .... 

Chancery 

Common  Fleas  .... 
State  Officers    .        .        .        . 

Incidents 

Custom  Officers 

Perpetuities       .... 
Commissioners  of  Appeals 
Nonconforming  Ministers 
Concordatums  .... 
Commissioners  of  Barracks,  &c. 
Court  of  Admiralty   . 
Commissioners  of  Accoimts 
Pensions  ..... 
FVench  Pensions 


As  it  itood  x 
Michaelmaa,  1767. 


£ 
6,207 
2,749 
3,617 
2,607 
7,503 
13,819 
2,288 
1,156 

600 
1,200 
5,000 
3,160 

300 


s.  d, 
10  2 

5  1 
19  11 
10  0 

8  6 
18  lOi 

6  8 
16  7 

0  0 


83,541 
811 


7  6 
7  6 


134,653  10  9i 


,  1772, 


£ 
6^47 
2,749 
3,617 
2,607 
7,603 
15,643 
2,688 
1,456 
1,500 
1,200 
5,000 
3,150 

300 

2,800 

80,249 

701 


t.  i2. 

10  2 

5  1 

19  11 

10  O 

8  6 

17  Oj 


6 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

13 


137,716  5  2f 
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An  Abitbact  of  tbe  M ilitabt  B(rcABi«uPBvmNT. 


Qfloail  Offioen       •       «       « 

Military  Contiiigencies      •        « 

Mifitary  Incidei^ 

4  ficgimflnti  of  Hone 

8  Ditto  of  Dragoons  • 

30  Battalions  of  Foot,  1767 

STBattafions  of  Foot  only,  1773 

4  Bftgimenta  of  Hone 

8  Ditto  of  Dragoons 

90  Ditto  of  Foot 

Battle  Ase  Guards    . 

Additional  Pay  in  Dublin 

GomuoiB  of  irarnaons 

firs  jmd  Candle  for  Guards,  &e. 

Militvy  Pensions      . 

Halflty 


Widows  of  Officers 


As  it  ttood  at 

,  17«7. 


£  t. 

96,611  18 

3,000  0 

60  0 

41,07A  13 

71,044  4 

236,145  17 

3,212  0 

4,964  0 

9,856  0 

1,891  18 

3,672  1 

3,503  5 

166  0 

3,686  8 

35,068  3 

13,836  10 

5,569  4 


d. 

4 
0 
0 
4 
2 
6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Oi 

0 

0 

4 

H 

0 
0 


464,861     a     9 


As  It  stood  at 

,  1772. 


£  s.   &, 

25,874  8     4 

3,000  0 

60  0 

41,074  13 

71,044  4 

275,602  7 


0 
0 

4 
2 
6 


341S     0 

4,964     0 

9,865     0 

1,891  18 

3,672     1 

3,503     6 
166    0 

5,509  13 
27,474  12     Zi 
13,386  10     0 

5,569     4     0 


0 
0 
0 

4 

Oi 

0 

0 

4 


495,809  17    4 


IT^— To  this  must  be  added  the  Establishment  of  the  Ordnance,  which, 
with  the  Contingencies,  amounts  to  about  £17,000  per  annum. 


During  the  excitnig  straggle  which  Jixm  took  i^ace,  oircmii* 
stanoeB  of  peculiar  interest  and  power  favoured  Mr.  Ghrattan's 
efforts,  and  die  adranoCToent  of  ike  national  cause.  The  very 
year  after  that  in  which  he  commenced  his  parliamentary 
career,  mm  made  memorable  by  the  enrofanent  of  the  Irish 
Vohmteers.  These  celebrated  corps,  whose  influence  orer 
the  publie  afidrs  of  their  country  was  for  a  length  of  time  as 
mighty  as  it  was  beneficial,  took  their  rise  in  the  town  of 
Bel&st.  Corruption  had  drained  ike  country  of  money, — the 
reverses  of  the  American  war  had  drawn  off  all  the  troops, — 
tbe  privateers  of  the  young  republic  were  sweeping  our  ships 
bom  the  sea, — the  navy  of  France  was  sailing  triumphant^ 
along  Gornndefaided  shores,  ^entiie  mmorar  was  spread  that 
Ireland  was  to  be  invaded.  A«  every  man  in  that  ^oimtry  felt 
eonvineed  that  its  defence,  if  invaded,  weuld  be  impraeticaMe, 
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the  alarm  became  general.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Belfast  petitioned  the  government  for  a  garrison, 
and  received  for  answer  that  half  a  troop  of  dismounted  ca- 
valry, and  half  a  company  of  armed  invalids  had  been  ordered 
to  occupy  their  town.  As  soon  as  the  minister  had  thus 
shown  his  inability  to  protect  the  people,  the  people  undertook 
to  protect  themselves ;  and  in  discharging  this  natural  duty, 
they  proceeded  with  equal  judgment  and  spirit.  The  inha- 
bitants able  and  willing  to  bear  arms  at  their  own  expence 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  enrolled  themselves  into  volun- 
teer corps,  and  obtained  fit  persons  to  put  them  in  a  state  of 
effective  discipline.  Other  towns  followed  this  example,  and 
ere  long,  the  growing  numbers  of  the  force  proved  so  useful, 
that  the  government  was  induced  to  distribute  amongst  them 
16,000  stand  of  arms.  The  Etiglish  cabinet  foresaw  from  the 
beginning,  and  repeatedly  remonstrated  against,  the  danger  of 
allowing  armed  associations  of  this  kind  to  become  general 
throughout  the  country;  but  the  exhausted  authorities  of 
Dublin  Castle  were  too  feeble  to  control  a  movement  superin- 
duced by  their  own  incapacity,  and  evidently  national  They 
had  misapplied  the  hereditary  revenue  which  the  people  paid 
to  the  king  as  the  price  of  protection,  and  had  left  the  country 
without  defence.  Possessing  no  force  of  their  own,  they  could 
not  prevent  the  formation  of  a  popular  one.  It  was  upon  their 
side  a  case  of  utter  impotence,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
volunteers,  during  three  years,  continued  to  increase  in  num- 
bers and  to  rise  in  public  estimation,  until  at  length  they 
amounted  to  40,000  and  even  to  90,000  men ;  and  ultimately 
dictated  to  the  government  the  particular  measures  which  they 
deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  constitu-. 
tion  and  restoring  the  commerce  and  the  liberties  of  their 
country. 

The  principles  and  objects  of  these  armed  patriots  were 
clearly  and  broadly  stated.  They  insisted  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  equal  liberty,  and  similar  institutions  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  they  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  good 
citizen  to  maintain  the  connection  between  the  two  countries 
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inseparable,  and  also  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Ireland ; 
they  affirmed  that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland 
only  were  competent  to  make  laws  binding  the  subjects  of  the 
realm  of  Ireland ;  and  they  publicly  avowed  their  determination 
not  to  obey,  nor  give  operation  to  any  laws  save  those  enacted 
by  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  whose  rights  and 
privileges  jointly  and  severally  they  declared  themselves  re- 
solved to  support  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.*  When  lan- 
guage of  this  kind  was  held  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
arms,  headed  and  instructed  by  such  leaders  as  the  duke  of 
Leinster,  the  earl  of  Charlemont,  by  Grattan,  Flood,  and  by 
not  a  few"f*  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  who 
were  most  distinguished  for  rank,  property,  and  talents,  the 
experiment  was  no  longer  doubtful.  It  was  feebly  met  by  a 
temporising  line  of  action  upon  the  part  of  the  government, 
which  only  served  to  render  the  final  issue  more  certain  and 
abrupt. 

The  Irish  parliament  was  called  together  in  the  month  oi 
October,  1 779,  but  so  disturbed  was  the  public  mind,  and  so 
strong  the  apprehension  of  violence  entertained  by  the  execu- 
tive, that  it  was  resolved  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  privy  council 
and  confidential  servants  of  the  government,  to  limit  the  usual 
two  years^  vote  of  the  supplies  to  six  months.  The  embarrass- 
ing state  of  the  revenue  added  to  the  force  of  the  popular 
re-action.  A  sum  of  c£^200,000  was  demanded  to  clear  off 
the  arrears  upon  the  public  establishments  to  Lady-day,  1779, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  a  further  sum  of  <f  300,000  would 
be  required  to  make  good  the  accruing  deficiency  up  to  June 
24,  1780.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to  raise  half  a  million 
sterling  by  loans  and  lotteries,  and  to  put  on  new  taxes  for  the 

*  Resolutions  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Volunteers,  the 
duke  of  Leinster  in  the  cnair,  June  9,  1780. 

+  In  the  month  of  July,  1780,  the  different  volunteer  corps  were  re- 
viewed throughout  the  kingdom ;  those  in  Westmeath,  by  the  earl  of 
Belvidere ;  those  in  Sligo  and  Galway,  by  the  earl  of  Clanricarde ;  those 
in  Londonderry,  by  Lord  Erne ;  those  in  Cork,  by  the  earl  of  Shannon ; 
those  in  Clare  and  Limerick,  by  the  earls  of  Kingsborough  and  Inchiquin ; 
and  those  in  Wicklow,  by  the  earl  of  Ravenscourt. 

VOL.  ir.  N 
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pnrpose  of  providing  a  fund  to  pay  off  the  money  bonowecL 
But  the  scheme  was  saeeeasfiiUy  resisted,  and  at  last  the  twQ 
governments, — ^the  English  as  well  as  the  Irish, — w^re  oomr 
peUed  by  their  distresses  to  relax  the  severe  code  by  whk^ 
Irebmd  had  been  so  long  a£Bicted.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Foster,  two  resolatioDS  were  carried  nnanimously — the  firs^ 
that  the  exportation  of  its  woollen  and'  other  manofisietmres 
would  tend  to  rdieve  Ireland ;  the  second,  that  liberty  to  trade 
with  the  colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
settlements  in  Africa,  would  be  productive  of  gceat  commerdal 
benefits.  An  act  passed  early  in  the  next  year  by  the  pariia> 
ment  of  Great  Britain  adopted  these  resohitions,  and  so  far  the 
edonial  trade  was  thrown  eqnally  open  to  Ireland  as  to  Eng- 
land. 

Orattan  now  determined  to  assert  the  independence  of  tibe 
Iridi  legislatmre.  For  this  purpose  he  prq>ared  a  declaration 
of  rights,  and  announced  his  intention  of  moving  for  a  repetl 
of  Poynings*  law.  Of  this  noUe  labour  he  has  himself  given 
an  interesting  account.  It  roused,  as  soon  as  it  became 
known,  a  host  of  passicHis.  Hope,  terror,  anger,  and  re- 
seitment  agitated  the  public  mind  in  every  direction.  Tor- 
tured and  of^ressed  by  the  doubts  of  the  timid,  the  fwe- 
bodings  of  the  grave  and  jnndent,  and  the  menaces  iji  the 
fiustious  and  the  corrq>t,  Grattan  withdrew  for  awhile  to 
Celbridge  Abbey, — a  retreat  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Irish 
genius, — and  took  counsel  of  his  old  friend  and  relative 
Colonel  Marlay,  who  sustained  and  encouraged  him  to  ad- 
vance. ^^  Along  the  banks  of  that  river ,^  he  writes,  ^^  amid 
the  groves  and  bowars  of  Swifb  and  Vanessa,  I  grew  con- 
vinced that  I  was  r^t;  arguments  unanswacable  came  to 
my  mind,  and  what  I  then  prepared,  confirmed  me  in  my  de- 
termination to  persevere;  a  great  spirit  arose  among  the 
{people,  and  the  speedi  which  I  delivered  afterwards  in  the 
house,  communicated  ks  fire  and  impdled  them  on :  tite  oooo- 
try  caught  the  flame,  and  it  rapidly  extended.  I  was  si^ 
ported  by  eighteen  counties,  by  the  grand  jury  addresses,  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  volunteers.    I  stood  upon  that  ground, 
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and  was  d^ermmed  never  to  yiekL    I  brought  on  the  ques* 
tKm^  April  19,  1780.    That  was  a  great  day  for  Ireland — it 
.gare  her  fiberty.** 

The  question  was  submitted  in  the  form  of  three  resolu- 
tions, which  were  moved  by  Mr.  Orattan,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  afterwards  marquis  of  Londoncbrry. 

^'  BesohFed, — 1.  That  his  most  excell^it  nmjesty,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  are 
the  only  power  competent  to  enact  laws  to  bind  Ireland. 

^  2.  That  the  crown  of  Ireland  is,  and  ought  to  be,  inse- 
parably annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  [Britain. 

^^  3.  Thai  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  inseparably  mnted 
imder  <Hie  soTere^n,  under  tihe  common  and  indissoluble  ties 
of  interest,  loyalty,  and  freedom.'' 

Grattan  spoke  for  two  hours  in  support  of  these  resolutions, 
and  in  the  following  strain  i — 

''If  I  had  lived  when  the  9th  of  YTiUbatttook  away  the  woolkn  ma- 
ilii£Mtiue,*or  when  the  6th  of  Geofge  L  dedared  this  eomitry  to  be 
dependent^  and  subject  to  laws  to  be  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  Eag- 
knd»  I  shoiM  have  made  a  covennit  with  my  own  conscknce  to  seiie  the 
fint  moment  of  rescumg  my  coontry  from  the  ignominy  of  snch  acts  of 
power;  or,  if  I  had  a  8on»  I  should  have  administered  to  him  an  oadi, 
that  he  would  conmder  himsdf  as  a  person  separate  and  set  apaort  fbr  tiie 
dischafge  of  so  in^Kirtaat  a  duty.  Upon  the  same  principle  am  I  now 
come  to  move  a  declaration  of  right»  the  first  moment  occurring  since  my 
time,  in  which  such  a  declaration  could  be  made  with  any  chance  of  sue- 
ces8»  or  without  aggravation  of  oppression.'^ 

'*  Let  conniption  tremble;  let  the  enemy,  f&r&ga  and  doraestie,  trem- 
bis;  but  let  the  friends  of  liberty  n^oiee  at  these  means  of  aakty,  and 
this  hour  of  redemption.  Yes ;  there  does  exist  an  enlightened  sense  of 
rightB,  a  young  app^te  for  freedom,  a  solid  strength,  and  a  rapid  fire, 
which  not  <mly  pat  a  declaration  of  ri^t  within  your  power,  but  pot  it 
out  of  your  power  to  decline  one.  Eighteen  counties  are  at  your  bar  ; 
tbey  stand  there  with  the  compact  of  Henry,  with  the  chsrter  <tf  John, 
aad  with  all  the  passions  of  tin  people.  '  Our  lives  are  at  your  service^ 
bnt  our  ia)evties,  we  received  them  from  God;  we  will  not  resign  them  to 
num.'  Speridng  to  you  thus,  if  you  repulse  these  petitkmers,  you  ab& 
cue  the  privileges  of  parliament,  fovf eit  the  rigl^  of  the  kingdom,  repu^ 
diate  the  instructions  of  your  constitnents,  bilge  die  sense  of  yooi  country, 
paky  the  entboaiasm  c£  the  people;,  aad  reject  dwt  good,  which'-  not  a 

N  2 
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Lord  North,  not  a  Lord  Buckiogliamsliire,  not  a  Lord  Hillsborough,  but 
a  certain  providential  conjuncture,  or,  rather,  the  hand  of  God  seems  to 
extend  to  you.  Nor  are  we  only  prompted  to  this  when  we  consider  our 
strength;  we  are  challenged  to  it  when  we  look  to  Great  Britain.  The 
people  of  that  country  are  now  waiting  to  hear  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
speak  on  the  subject  of  their  liberty.  It  begins  to  be  made  a  question  in 
England,  whether  the  principal  persons  wish  to  be  free.  It  was  the  defi* 
cacy  of  former  parliaments  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  commercial  re- 
strictions, and  to  show  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  not  a  sense  of  the 
violation.  You  have  spoken  out;  you  have  shown  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  but  not  a  sense  of  the  violation.  On  the  contrary,  you  have  returned 
thanks  for  a  partial  repeal  made  on  a  principle  of  power :  you  have  re- 
turned thanks  as  for  a  favour;  and  your  exultation  has  brought  your 
charters  as  weU  as  your  spirit  into  question,  and  tends  to  shake  to  her  foun- 
dation your  title  to  liberty.  Thus  you  do  not  leave  your  rights  even  where 
you  found  them.  You  have  done  too  much  not  to  do  more ;  you  have 
gone  too  far  not  to  go  on ;  you  have  brought  yourselves  into  that  situa- 
tion in  which  you  must  silently  abdicate  the  rights  of  your  country,  or 
publicly  restore  them.  It  is  very  true,  you  may  feed  your  manufacturers, 
and  landlords  may  get  their  rents ;  or  you  may  export  woollens,  and  load 
a  vessel  with  baize,  serges,  and  kerseys ;  and  you  may  bring  back  again, 
directly  from  the  plantations,  sugar,  indigo,  speckle-wood,  beetle-root, 
and  panellas.  But  liberty,  the  foundation  of  trade,  the  charters  of  the 
land,  the  independency  of  parliament,  the  securing,  crowning,  consum- 
mation of  every  thing,  are  yet  to  come.  Without  them,  the  work  is  im- 
perfect, the  foundation  is  wanting,  the  capital  is  wanting,  trade  is  not 
free,  Ireland  is  a  colony  without  the  benefit  of  a  charter,  and  you  are  a 
synod  without  the  privileges  of  a  parliament." 

"  Sir,  we  may  hope  to  dazzle  with  illuminations,  and  we  may  sicken 
with  addresses ;  but  the  public  imagination  will  never  rest,  nor  will  her 
heart  be  at  ease — ^never !  so  long  as  the  parliament  of  England  exercises 
or  claims  a  legislation  over  this  country :  so  long  as  this  shaU  be  the  case, 
that  very  free  trade,  otherwbe  a  perpetual  attachment,  will  be  a  cause  of 
new  discontent.  It  will  create  a  pride  to  feel  the  indignity  of  bondage ; 
it  will  fiimish  a  strength  to  bite  your  chain ;  and  the  liberty  withheld  will 
poison  the  good  conmiunicated. 

"  The  British  minister  mistakes  the  Irish  character.  Had  he  intended 
to  make  Ireland  a  slave,  he  should  have  kept  her  a  beggar.  There  is  no 
middle  policy :  win  her  heart  by  the  restoration  of  her  right,  or  cut  off 
the  nation's  right  hand ;  greatly  emancipate,  or  fundamentally  destroy. 
.  We  may  talk  plausibly  to  England ;  but  so  long  as  she  exercises  a  power 
to  bind  this  country,  so  long  are  the  nations  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
claims  of  the  one  are  against  the  liberty  of  the  other,  and  the  sentiments 
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of  the  latter  go  to  oppose  those  daims  to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood.  The 
English  opposition  are  therefore  right ;  mere  trade  will  not  satisfy  Ireland. 
They  judge  of  us  by  other  great  nations,  by  the  nation  whose  political  life 
has  been  a  struggle  for  liberty :  they  judge  of  us  with  a  true  knowledge 
and  just  deference  for  our  character — that  a  country,  enlightened  as 
Ireland,  chartered  as  Ireland,  armed  as  Ireland,  and  injured  as  Ireland, 
will  be  satufied  with  nothing  less  than  hberty." 

Other  strains  of  equally  fervid  eloquence  were  poured  forth, 
and  the  house  divided,  after  a  debate  of  fifteen  hours — ayes, 
97 ;  noes,  136.  But  this  repulse  neither  cooled  the  ardour,  nor 
shook  the  determination  of  the  popular  leaders.  Poynings' 
law  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Yelverton,  afterwards  Lord  Avon- 
more,  who  proposed  to  regulate  the  transmission  of  bills  to 
England,  and  lost  his  motion  by  no  more  than  25  votes,  the 
ayes  being  105,  and  the  noes  130.  The  government  continued 
to  preserve  their  majority  in  the  Commons,  but  out  of  doors 
their  authority  was  in  more  than  one  respect  powerless.  The 
English  Mutiny  Act,  which  asserted  the  right  of  punishing 
deserters  and  military  offences  in  Ireland,  was  now  resisted. 
Upon  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Bushe,  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
heads  of  a  bill  to  regulate  the  punishment  of  deserters  in  Ire- 
land, the  votes  were  148  to  75  against  the  measure ;  but  the 
victorious  lord  lieutenant  was  at  the  same  time  compelled  to 
tell  the  minister  in  London  that  the  English  law  was  a  dead 
letter,  as  no  Irish  magistrate  would  put  it  into  execution. 
Nevertheless  an  absolute  authority,  maintained  for  ages,  was 
not  to  be  easily  wrested  away.  Instead  of  yielding  the  point 
in  dispute  to  the  Irish  parliament,  the  English  minister  de- 
clared the  Mutiny  Act  perpetual ! 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  himself  in  this  position 
that  Lord  Buckinghamshire  was  forced  to  carry  bribery  to 
the  extent  described  in  the  official  correspondence  already 
quoted.  Having  exhausted  ^'  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
expectations  of  gentlemen  who  engaged  in  the  service  of 
government  through  this  long  and  arduous  contest,'*  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle.  Under  this  administration 
the  usual  abuse  in  the  patronage  of  government,  the  old 
arts  of  seducing  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  and  the  esta- 
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blished  wiste  of  tbe  public  reveirae,  were  contiimed  with  bo 
much  skill  and  assiduity,  that  at  one  time  there  were  only  30 
members  to  be  foimd  voting  against  the  government  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Yet  it  was  during  the  session  of  1781, 
that  two  im|>ortant  oonoessions  were  made  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  The  penal  laws  agunrt  the  Roman  Oatiiofes 
were  relaxed  in  some  degree,  and  Ireland  obtained  for  the  first 
time  an  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  It  was  also  during  the  admi- 
nistration  of  Lord  Carlisle,  that  the  Bade  of  Ireland  was 
established. 

But  compactly  as  cormptton  had  boond  the  creatures  of 
government  together  in  parliament,  the  vcdunteers  and  the 
friends  of  freedom  gathered  numbo^  strraigtli,  and  power 
throughout  the  country.  At  every  st^  they  assumed  a  bolder 
attitude,  and  in  the  year  1782,  enjoyed  the  trinnq^h  of  ooitt- 
plete  success.  This  great  acUevemeot  was  expedited  by  two 
important  proceedings — &Bt,  the  ccmrentien  of  242  dd^ates 
from  the  Toknteers  of  aU  Ireland,  held  at  Dm^araion, 
Feb.  15,  1782,  at  which  the  celebrated  rescdutions  drawn  up 
by  Grattan  and  Flood  were  passed ;  and  secondy  the  diwohi 
tion  of  Lord  North's  ministry  in  the  course  of  the  Showing 
month.  The  earl  of  Rocki^ham  becoming  prime  miimtflr ; 
Mr.  Fox,  secretary  d  state ;  and  the  duke  of  Portland,  loxd 
lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  asnduous  eKirts  were  quidcly  made  to 
induce  the  popular  leaders  in  Ireland  to  delay  the  measures 
wUch  they  had  been  urg^  forward,  and  to  aUow  time  fer  a 
mature  consideration  of  Ae  proposed  hnprovements  in  the 
constitution.  The  reply  returned  to  these  importunities  was  * 
excdknt.  ^^  We  are  pledged  to  the  people,''  said  Grattan, 
'^  ODT  measures  are  public  property,  and  oamiot  be  postponed." 
He  and  Lwd  Charlemont  were  then  solicited  to  take  office,  but 
they  declined  the  overture.  Of  tius  conduct  Mr.  Grattan  well 
observed  upon  asubsequent  occasion, — ^^  I  was  young  and  poor ; 
I  had  scarcdy  .£^500  a  year.  Lord  Charlemont  was  as  poor  as 
any  peer,  and  I  as  any  commoner.  We  were,  however,  deter- 
mined to  refuse  office :  our  opinion,  and  a  just  one  too,  was, 
that  ol&ce  in  Ireland  was  di£ferait  from  office  in  England ;  it 
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not  a  ntnatioii  held  for  IrdJand,  bat  for  an  English  go^ 
Tenunenty  often  in  collision  with,  and  frequently  hostile  to^ 
Ireland.  We  stated  that  we  should  be  omsulted,  but  not 
considered.^ 

It  w»3  by  this  dignified  independence,  a  firm  and  noble 
virtue,  which  constantly  accompanied  hk  puUic  conduct,  that 
Orattan  rose  immeasurably  superior  in  point  of  personal  spirit 
and  political  merit  to  all  his  contemporaries.  And  richly  did 
he  now  reap  his  ripe  reward.  The  English  minis^  applied  to 
him  for  an  enumeration  of  the  grievances  of  his  country,  and 
for  instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  re- 
dressed. Being  thus  honoured,  he  specified  four  grievances — 
foreign  legislation,  a  foreign  judicature,  a  legidative  privy 
"Council,  and  a  perpetual  army ;  and  to  remove  these  he  de- 
manded— 

^^  The  relinquishment  of  legislative  and  appeHant  judicature 
by  the  British  parliament,  or  tiie  repeal  of  6  Geo.  I. 

^  The  practice  of  tiie  privy  council  to  alt^  and  suppress 
biQs  passed  by  the  Irish  pariiam^it,  to  be  removed  by  law. 

^'  The  perpetual  Mutiny  Bill  to  be  repealed,  and  a  new 
Mutiny  Bill  with  the  dedaraticm  of  rights,  the  number  of  men, 
and  articles  of  war  set  forth  ;  and  the  whole  to  foe  for  two 
years. 

^  Laws  necessary  to  legalize  judgments  by  the  House  of 
Lords  and  King^s  Bench  in  England ;  to  exfdain  Poynings' 
law. 

^'  The  regulation  of  his  majesty's  forces  to  be  limited. 

'*  The  modification  of  Poynings'  law  to  be  radical  and  by 
act  of  parliament,  without  leaving  the  shadow  of  a  grievance 
to  alter. 

^  l^ese,'^  he  adds,  ^*  are  the  only  terms  I  made  with  go- 
vernment. Whether  they  are  honourable  to  me  or  serviceable 
to  the  country,  the  calm  sense  of  posterity  will  judge.*"  A  fair 
understanding,  but  no  explicit  arrangement,  appears  to  have 
been  come  to  upon  these  important  questions  when  the  session 
of  1782  was  opened  by  the  duke  of  Portland.  Orattan's  con- 
fidence in  the  result,  however,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  style 
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of  his  speech  when  moviDg  tlie  memorable  amendment  to  the 
address,  which  being  carried  unanimously,  anticipated  and 
assured  the  victory. 

^'  I  am  now,"  he  began,  ^'  to  address  a  free  people  !  Ages 
have  passed  away,  and  this  is  the  first  moment  in  which  you 
could  be  distinguished  by  that  appellation. 

^^  1  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  your  liberty  so  often,  that 
I  have  nothing  to  add,  and  have  only  to  admire  by  what 
heaven-directed  steps  you  have  proceeded,  until  the  whole 
faculty  of  the  nation  is  braced  up  to  the  act  of  her  own  de- 
liverance. 

^^  1  found  Ireland  on  her  knees ;  I  watched  over  her  with 
an  eternal  solicitude ;  I  have  traced  her  progress  from  injuries 
to  arms,  and  from  arms  to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift !  Spirit 
of  Molyneux  !  your  genius  has  prevailed !  Ireland  is  now  a 
nation.  In  that  new  character  I  hail  her,  and  bowing  to  her 
august  presence,  I  say  Esto  perpetuar 

No  detail  can  be  here  desired  of  the  particular  acts  of  par- 
liament which  were  now  prepared  and  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  efiecting  the  changes  demanded  by  G  rattan  and  the  volun- 
teers. It  is  enough  to  state  that  they  proved  at  the  moment 
satisfactory  and  agreeable  in  every  respect  to  the  nation,  that 
the  public  joy  was  unbounded,  and  that  the  gratitude  of  par- 
liament and  the  people  overflowed  with  generous  deeds. 
^100,000  were  unanimously  voted  for  the  service  of  the  navy, 
and  -£^50,000  to  Mr.  Grattan.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
liberal  measures  of  the  year  1782  proved  insufficient  to  ensure 
freedom  to  the  subject,  or  purity  to  the  legislature  and  the 
government.  But  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  this  striking  failure  was  occasioned,  and  the  union  of 
the  two  countries  was,  ere  long,  brought  about,  will  be  most 
conveniently  entered  upon  as  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORX  OF  THE  CONNECTION 
WITH  ENGLAND— ccmc&kfcrf. 

THE  LEGISLATURE  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE  PARLIAMENT  UNRE- 
FORMED. — SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY  OP  THE  VOLUNTEERS,  THEIR 
DISSENSIONS  AND  DECLINE. — THE  COMMERCIAL  PROPOSITIONS 
AND  THE  REGENCY  QUESTION  RENDER  THE  UNION  INEVITABLE. — 

.  CONTINUED  CORRUPTION,  IMPERFECT  REFORMS,  AND  INCREASED 
DISCONTENT. — MR.  GRATTAN  WITHDRAWS  FROM  THE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE. — THE  REBELLION  OF  1798. — THE  UNION  COMPLETED 
IN   1800. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  political  revolutions  during  the 
course  of  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  has  enabled  us  to 
form  opinions,  at  the  present  day,  to  some  extent  well  defined 
and  positive,  respecting  the  general  laws  by  which  popular 
movements  of  this  kind  are  governed.  Almost  in  every  in- 
stance it  appears  to  have  been  necessary  to  generate  and 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  proposed  object  a  much  greater 
degree  of  power  than  has  ultimately  sufficed  for  its  attain- 
ment, and  thus  the  goal  has  seldom  been  reached  without 
having  been  overshot.  As  the  heated  race-horse,  when  his 
mettle  is  put  forth  to  the  utmost,  will  defy  restraint  and  bound 
far  beyond  the  winning  post ;  so  a  popular  body  effecting 
either  a  revolution  or  extensive  reforms,  is  sure  to  be  carried 
by  the  mere  force  of  the  action  which  has  set  it  into  mo- 
tion, upon  a  much  more  extended  course  than  was  originally 
contemplated.  Skill,  judgment,  firmness,  and  influence  of 
the  highest  order  have  upon  a  few  signal  occasions  availed  to 
.hold  a  whole  people  within  timely  bounds,  even  when  flushed 
with  the  excitement  of  complete  success.  But  this  result  has 
[been  rarely — ^very  rarely  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever the  public  ardour  has  not  been  opportunely  cooled,  and 
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the  public  cniergy  has  not  been  gradually  diverted  to  pursuits 
of  ordinary  use,  violent  imprudence — wild  folly — and  at  last 
some  gross  excesses  have  been  committed.  Regeneration  has 
thus  been  repeatedly  expanded  into  an  enormity  nearly  as 
hideous  and  intolerable  as  the  original  evil  it  was  intended  to 
destroy ! 

On  the  other  hand,  no  mistake  can  be  more  fatal  than  that 
which  supposes  that  it  is  wise  to  stop  ehort  and  stand  still 
after  making  a  powerful  national  exertion.  Repose,  no  doubt, 
and  composure  are  then  most  desirable,  and  should  be  carefully 
sought  for.  But  the  address  of  the  successful  statesman  is  pnn- 
oipally  di^layed  by  continuing  the  new  action  while  he  abates 
its  intensity.  If  he  arrests  it  suddenly  he  is  plunged  into  a  state 
of  inmiinent  dai^r.  No  sooner  ther^ore  has  any  great  con- 
stitutional reform  been  accomplished,  than  immediate  provi- 
sion is  required  for  the  introduction  of  a  machinery  suitable 
to  its  intended  operations.  Omit  that  provision  and  the 
recent  change  will  often  be  fbnnd  radier  to  have  aggravated, 
than  to  have  remedied  the  old  evil.  For  nothii^  has  been 
more  strra^y  proved  by  experieaee  thmt  this  decided  fiMt, 
that  every  comprehensive  reform  requires  to  be  accompanied 
I7  a  number  of  smaller  onea*  These,  iJiough  infflgmfieant 
when  detached  and  considered  by  themsdvea,  are  often  fowid, 
when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  so  obstinate  as  to  clog,  ff 
tiiey  are  neglected,  and  to  neutralize  the  progress  of  tbe 
greater  actiim  with  which  th^  are  connected.*  A  machineiy 

*  The  truth  of  these  observations  has  been  attested  by  two  striking 
examples  in  our  own  time.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Fed  passed  the  Catholic  ReHef  BUI  in  1829*  snd  then  stopped  sudden)^ 
short.  From  that  day  to  this,  Ireland  has  continued  in  a  most  convulsed 
and  dangerous  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  interval  during  which 
Lord  M ^bourne's  ministry  was  sensibly  occupied  with  the  task  <n  actiag 
in  the  spirit  of  that  Relief  BilL  While  the  lesser  reforms  were  in  a  coune 
of  introduction,  which  were  imperatively  required  in  order  to  enahle  the 
greater  ones  to  work  efficient,  diere  was  ^uiet  and  content.  The  stop, 
ahort  policy  hroke  down  the  Wellington  mmistry ;  and,  with  diat  exaai- 
ple  hefore  their  eyes.  Lord  Grey's  aoministration  passed  the  Reform  BiO, 
ami  propounded  the  doctrine  of  finality.  Th«r  fate  then  became  inerita- 
hk :  they  followed  the  fall  of  Uie  Wellington  and  Peel  niinistry,  whkh 
has  revived,  and  now  holds  office  by  practising  the  principle  of  proffres- 
sire  reform,  which  they  so  long  and  so  vehemently  condemned  and  re- 
\  when  the  Whigs  sought  to  move  t^n  it. 
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is  thus  demanded,  of  whicli  the  larger  Ti^ieel  will  not  work 
well^  unless  the  movement  of  the  lesser  wheels  be  conMnrrently 
harmonious  and  well  regulated. 

If  the  Irish  reyolution  of  1782  be  tested  by  the  applicatkm 
of  these  general  rules,  it  will  be  found  but  a  lame  and  imper- 
fect experiment.  When  the  independ^iee  of  the  legislature 
was  declared,  a  principle  entered  into  the  body  of  the  ccmsti- 
tution  pregnant  with  the  right  to  originate  and  effect  every 
measure  by  which  public  virtue,  constitutional  liberty,  atid 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  could  be  strengthened  and  ad- 
vanced. But  when  the  parliament  itself  was  not  touched — 
when  the  greater  reform  was  unaeconqpanied  by  the  smaller 
reforms  necessary  to  give  it  a  smooth  and  effective  action-i- 
the  proper  means  of  turning  the  recently  acquired  power  to 
good  accoimt  were  not  supplied ;  the  seeds  of  the  old  corrup- 
tion were  idlowed  to  lie  in  their  usual  hot  beds  at  the  heart  ef 
the  new  system,  and  there  to  germinate  and  throw  off  witiiont 
restraint  all  their  natural  excrescences  and  abuses.  The  landed 
oligarchy  were  left  undisturbed  in  their  anci^it  haunts  where 
tiie  English  minister  found  them  as  willing,  as  he  was  anxious, 
to  renew  the  practices  by  which  the  govemm^t  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  hitherto  rendered  profitaMe  to  them,  and  dm- 
astrous  to  the  people.  A  partial  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics  ;*  and,  more  efficacious  still,  the  exten- 

*  These  tardy  labours  of  humanity  and  wisdom  began  in  the  year 
1778,  wben  Mr.  GardineT  procured  an  act  (17  &  18  Geo.  III.,  c,  49)  for' 
the  relief  of  his  jnajesty's  rabjects  in  diis  kingdom  professinff  the  p<^i8h 
relkion.  By  that  law  any  Catholic  subscribing  the  oath  of  a&giance  and 
decmratbn  prescribed  by  the  13  &  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  35,  was  allowed  to 
hold  and  di^^ose  of  a  lease  of  land  for  999  years  certain,  or  determinable 
upon  the  dropping  of  five  lives ;  Catholics,  then  possessed  of  lands,  were 
empowered  to  retain,  devise,  and  afienate  them  as  freely  as  any  other  of 
hm  mi^oBty'i  subjects.  The  power  thus  confierred  of  liolding  leaaehdd 
property  was  extended  to  freehold  by  the  act  21  &  22  Geo.  III.,  c.  24.,  for 
the  further  relief  of  his  majesty's  suDJects  of  this  kingdom  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  reJ^wion.  This  law,  besides  repealing  several  of  the  penal- 
ties and  the  most  (mensive  parts  of  the  acts  of  Ann,  Geo.  I.  and  Geo.  II., 
such  as  fines  and  imprisonment  for  hearing  mass,  for  having  a  horse 
worth  more  than  £5.,  and  purchasing  a  house  in  the  towns  or  suburbs  of 
limerick  or  Galway,  &c.,  enabled  Catholics  to  hold  and  dispose  of  lands, 
except  advowsons,  manors,  and  l)OToughs  returning  members  to  pariia- 
ment.    21  &  22  Gfeo.  III.,  c.  62.    An  act  to  allow  persons  professing  l&ke 
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sion  of  the  national  commerce  under  the  free  trade  laws  of  the 
period^  j^uickly  enlarged  the  sphere  and  enhanced  the  value  of 
industrial  enterprise  and  the  productive  labour  of  all  classes  of 
the  community.  But  there  was  no  commensurate  improve- 
ment made  in  the  political  institutions,  or  in  the  aristrocratic 
system  of  government.  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Whigs  who  were  the 
patrons  of  the  change  enjoyed  but  a  short  tenure  of  office,  less 
friendly  ministers  took  charge  of  the  state,  and  thus  there 
occurred  an  interval,  during  which  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  national  exports  and  imports  ex- 

.  cited  the  envy  of  other  nations,  while  it  gratified  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  national  pride  of  the  Irish.     That  passed,  and 

.  the  corrupt  profusion  of  the  government,  and  the  venality  of 
public  men,  soon  brought  back  the  former  abuses,  until  at  last 
bribery  became  universal,  and  the  debauched  and  shattered 
constitution  was  sold  to  the  English  minister  mider  accu- 
mulated circumstances  of  degeneracy  and  shame. 

The  question,  then,  of  how  far  Ireland  may  be  well  governed 
under  a  separate  and  independent  legislature,  if  not  altogether 
an  unsolved  problem,  is  yet  one  which  hitherto,  at  least,  has 

.  not  been  fairly  demonstrated  in  the  negative.     It  may  be 

•  argued,  partly  by  facts  and  partly  by  analogy,  that  the  trial 
could  not  produce  a  different  result  under  any  circumstances ; 

.  but  it  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  the  application  of  the 
principle  was  admitted,  even  for  the  shortest  period,  either 
legitimately  or  impartially  by  the  current  of  events  em- 
braced between  the  years  1782  and  1800.  The  history  of  all 
nations  shows  that  many  years  must  elapse  between  the  recog- 
nition of  a  principle  and  its  adoption  into  general  practice. 
A  law  of  nature  seems  to  have  imposed  it  as  an  obligation 
upon  mankind,  that  they  should  love  to  contemplate  the  great 
moral  truths  which  are  the  guerdons  of  liberty,  and  to  worship 
them  long  at  a  distance,  before  they  will  take  them  into  their 
arms  and  make  them  the  familiar  objects  of  household  devo- 

Popish  religion  to  teach  schools  in  this  kingdom,  and  for  regulating  the 
.  education  of  Papists,  and  also  to  repeal  parts  of  certain  laws  relative  to 
the  guardianship  of  their  children. 
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tion  and  the  daily  companions  of  their  common  avocations. 
Although  the  elements  of  British  liberty  were  discovered, 
defined,  and  proclaimed  at  an  early  period  of  our  history,  we 
have  added  little  to  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta  since  the 
year  1215  ;  and  it  is  only  within  a  recent  period  that  we  can 
honestly  boast  of  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the 
every-day  use  of  every  member  of  our  vast  community.  If 
ages  were  consumed  before  the  essential  properties  of  the 
British  constitution  penetrated  to  the  various  members  of  the 
body  politic,  and  was  equally  interchanged  and  shared  by  them 
all,  how  little  will  it  appear  strange  that  a  brief  span  of 
eighteen  years  proved  insufficient  to  allow  the  Irish  nation  fit 
opportunities  of  bringing  their  constitution  fairly  to  the  test, 
and  evolving  its  various  capabilities  through  all  the  details  of 
legitimate  action. 

It  is  now  an  easy  task  to  criticise  the  poor  experiment 
made  in  1782 ; — it  is  easy  to  point  out  its  defects  and  to  enu- 
merate the  disadvantages  which  its  patrons  had  to  contend 
with,  as  well  as  the  mistakes,  too  numerous  and  mischievous, 
which  they  committed; — it  is  easy  to  show  where  the  mea- 
sure particularly  failed,  and  who  were  the  men  most  at  fault 
upon  the  occasion.  From  first  to  last,  the  whole  proceeding 
is  plamly  explicable.  We  behold  all  the  men  and  all  the 
classes  best  fitted  to  give  advice  and  assistance  at  such  a  junc- 
ture, unanimous  in  the  assertion  of  one  principle,  but  dis- 
agreeing unfortunately  in  their  modes  of  giving  it  effect.  Every 
section  of  the  liberal  party  concurred  in  holding  the  immediate 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  indispensable  to  the  com- 
mon weal ;  but,  while  die  volunteers  assembled  in  numbers, 
and  peremptorily  demanded  that  essential  improvement,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  the  friends  of  the  new  constitution  felt 
that  this  was  neither  a  becoming  nor  a  safe  attitude  to  as- 
sume, and  that  the  continuance  of  violent  proceedmgs  must 
prove  equally  subversive  of  public  order  and  legislative  de- 
hberation.  The  latter  resisted  the  attempt  to  control  the 
parliament  and  to  dictate  to  the  minister  by  demonstrations 
of  physical  force.    This  division  of  the  popular  party  caused 
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the  I06B  of  the  measure  itself— «  measure  whidi  all  de»red  to 
obtam,  and  whidi  alone  could  have  given  an  important  **<>^«™g 
to  the  empty  triumph  of  legialatire  independence^ 

Two  men  of  very  dilferent  dharaeiers  seem  to  have  been 
principally  UameaUe  npon  this  fatal  occasion — the  earl  of 
CharlemcHit  and  the  Ri^tHononntble  Frederick  Flood.  These 
eminent  persona  continued  to  lead  the  Tofamteera,  to  preside 
at  their  stormy  meetings,  and  to  render  homage  to  thor  in- 
dignant  ^Eithusiaam,  when  Mr.  Grattan  withdrew  from  the 
agitation,  and  desired  to  prosecute  the  remaining  iroxk  of 
reform  without  bringing  to  bear,  against  the  legislature  and 
the  gOYemment,  the  violence  of  a  public  force  whidi  presented 
not  a  few  of  the  diaracteristics  of  a  general  insurrection. 
Lord  Charkmoot  was  a  nobleman  pnaflesHmg  many  claims  to 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-countrjrmen.  An 
aeeon^>lished  sdK>lar,  and  distinguidied  by  his  knowledge  and 
his  taste  in  the  fine  arts, — humane,  afieetiooate,  and  Hberal  in 
his  dieposition  and  principles, — hononraUe  to  the  purest  ex* 
twt,  and  perfectiy  disinterested, — he  was  sincecdy  attached 
to  liberty,  and  dee|dy  impressed  with  a  s^ise  of  the  evils  with 
whidi  a  longperiodof  misgovemment  had  qquressed  his  native 
land.  To  show  him  that  a  grievanee  existed,  and  that  his 
feUow-countrymen  were  suffiaring  under  its  pressure,  sufficed 
at  all  times  to  ^Lcite  his  sympathy,  and  insure  his  co-operation 
in  obtaining  its  redress.  But  though  unquestionably  a  good 
and  an  amiable  man.  Lord  Gharlemont  was  £Gur  from  bejng 
either  a  great  or  a  very  usefid  one.  He  had  no  genius,  im> 
originality,  no  bcddness  or  fierce  of  character.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  instance  a  seecmd  indivkhial  who  took  for  many 
years  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  politics,  and  displayed  durmg 
the  whole  course  of  his  care^  so  little  political  tal^it.  He 
had  the  honour  at  introducing  Mr.  Grattan  into  public  lifis, 
bnt,  finding  himself  outstripped  by  the  supmor  enexgy  and 
the  unconquromising  decision  of  the  younger  patriot,  he  seems 
to  have  taken  umbrage  at  his  progress,  to  have  become  es- 
tranged from  him,  and  to  have  employed  his  feebler  powers 
in  attempting  to  counteract  the  mfluence  and  neutndize  the 
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Uboum  of  the  only  Irish  statesman  who  was  endowed  with 
ahOities  of  the  hi^iest  order,  and  neyer  once  devoted  them  to 
any  service  but  the  good  of  Irdand* 

Mr.  Floody  at  this  crisis,  seana  to  have  acted  a  far  more 
oensuraUe  part  than  Lord  Charlemont*  The  line  of  ooo- 
duet  which  in  the  peer  was  in  no  small  degree  the  result  of 
weakness  and  umplicity  of  diaracter,  presents  in  the  com- 
moner all  the  marks  of  conscious  error  and  deliberate  mia- 
cUevoiisneBBw  The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Flood,  though 
still  pronounced  a  patriot  by  many  Irish  wrHera^  really  pos- 
sessed few  of  the  genuine  properties  of  that  h^  chanuabar. 
He  was  unquestic«aUy  a  mam  of  considerable  pow^»^ — ^tbe 
stamp  of  eminent  merit  was  6oeflkj  impressed  upon  every 
thiiq;  he  produced, — strength  and  superiority  distinguished  h^ 
li£e ;  in  doquence  he  was  consummate,  and  onfy  sarpaased  by 
Grattan;  his  ambition,  like  his  di6qu^iee,w{vabdd  and  ardent; 
bat  his  personalvanity  was  of  the  most  jealous  and  suscq>tible 
kind,  and  his  temper  was  most  irasciUe  and  mtforgtviag.  He 
was  proud  ot  (^oe,  and  attached  to  it  as  nmdi  for  the  sake  oC 
the  distinction  it  con£»red  as  theemolumcoit  it  contributed  to 
his  i»rivate  fortune,  whidi  was  large.*  He  had  great  and  use- 
ful qualities^  but  they  were  marred  by  his  vices,  which  gave 
the  government  the  boiefit  of  services  that  belonged  to  hb 

*  The  rental  of  Mr.  Flood's  estates,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  is  said 
to  have  been  nearly  £7,000  a  year ;  but  although  thus  richly  provided 
lor,  he  sought  and  obtained  one  of  ^e  best  appointments  which  the  g<v 
yemment  could  bestow^— the  office  of  Tice-treasurer,  with  a  salary  of 
£3,500  a  year ;  there  being  at  the  same  time  two  other  vice-tieasiuers, 
each  witli  as  large  a  salaiy.  In  1780  he  resuned,  in  a  fit  of  displeasure 
because  the  earl  of  Buckmghamsyre  refuseata  entertain  some  mcasuweg 
which  he  desired  to  carry.  For  that  act  he  would  have  deserved  the 
thanks  of  his  country  and  the  admiration  of  liie  historian,  had  he  not 
forfeited  all  claim  to  respect  by  damooring  agunai  the  Whigs  in  1789« 
becaose  they  would  neither  turn  out  his  successor,  and  replace  him  in  the 
sinecure,  nor  consent  to  make  him  the  subject  of  such  a  parliamentary 
vote  as  Grattan  had  been  honoured  with,  llis  was  Uie  true  cause  of  ^ 
&ctious  virulence  with  which  he  opposed  every  subsequent  ^[ovemment. 
An  odd  comnound  of  eloquence,  vanity,  cleremess,  mconsistency,  and 
iBscomfitare,  he  stands  unmatched  in  the  hislory  of  his  country,  and  da- 
serves  special  censure,  as  the  ablest  mischief-maker  of  his  time,  who 
seldom  did  any  thing  well,  and  was  generally  on  the  watch  to  mar  the 
good  done  by  others. 
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country.  They  rendered  him  not  only  a  bad  politician,  but 
even  a  bad  party  man ;  and  they  deprived  him  of  every  claim 
to  the  rank  of  a  sound,  consistent,  or  a  successful  statesman. 
His  career  may  be  not  insignificantly  described  by  an  Irish 
contradiction — ^it  was  a  clever  failure.  He  had  acquired  dis- 
tinction before  Grattan  became  known.  He  led  the  Irish 
Commons  when  its  greatest  ornament  first  entered  the  house ; 
and  he  might  have  continued  equally  great  with  him  had  he 
been  equally  pure  and  unselfish.  But  there  was  a  single-heart- 
edness, a  serenity,  a  disinterestedness,  and  moral  dignity  in 
Grattan's  nature  of  which  Flood  was  wholly  destitute.  G rat- 
tan's soul  was  always  in  his  cause,  and  by  its  greatness  he 
grew  great  himself.  Flood  was  always  placing  himself  before 
bis  cause,  and  studying  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  he  gave 
greatness  to  the  cause,  and  not  the  cause  that  conferred 
greatness  on  him.  From  the  time  at  which  Grattan  dis- 
played  the  fulness  of  his  powers,  Flood  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  outshine  the  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  the  greater  luminary.  Devoured  by  this  envy,  and 
a  restless  passion  for  popularity — which,  though  sometimes 
snatched  for  an  interval,  was  never  retained  for  any  length  of 
time — ^he  rushed  blindly  into  error,  and  deluded  the  multitude 
with  false  lights.  To  him,  more  than  any  other  contemporary, 
is  the  loss  of  parliamentary  reform  ascribable.  Mortified  vanity 
led  him  to  resist  the  popular  triumph,  and  to  bespatter  it  with 
imputed  defects.  Failing  in  this  unworthy  effort  he  aroused 
all  the  power  of  his  talent,  and  all  the  force  of  his  passions, 
which  were  violent,  to  mislead  the  people  for  a  series  of  years. 
The  punishment  which  he  afterwards  suffered  for  his  miscon- 
duct was  heavy  but  not  too  severe.  He  was  driven  into  re- 
tirement by  the  general  sense  of  his  unworthiness.  Rejected 
by  all  parties,  and  severed  from  his  former  political  friends,  no 
patron  or  constituency  was  found  to  adopt  him  at  the  general 
dection  which  took  place  in  the  year  1790:  but  though 
abandoned  in  every  other  respect,  his  vanity,  proof  against  all 
the  lessons  of  experience,  survived  to  the  last — adding  to  the 
painful  solitude  of  his  retreat  by  instigating  him  to  try  and 
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persuade  his  few  remaining  associates  that  his  country  had 
been  ungrateful,  and  that  he  was  an  injured  patriot ! 

The  form  in  which  Mr.  Flood  interrupted  the  general  satis- 
faction and  diverted  the  progress  of  reform,  was  more  plau* 
fiible  than  ingenious.  Mr.  Grattan  and  his  friends  had  been 
^content  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament  by 
repealing  Poynings'  law  and  the  subsequent  act,  6  Geo.  I.  c. 
5,  increasing  the  stringency  of  its  enactments.  Mr.  Flood 
insisted  npt  only  that  the  acts  which  had  so  long  controlled  the 
Irish  legislature  should  be  repealed,  but  that  England  should 
also  make  an  express  renunciation  of  the  existence  of  any 
ri^t  upon  her  part  to  bind  Ireland  by  laws  not  made  in  the 
Irish  parliament.*  Defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Flood 
carried  his  proposition  to  the  meetings  of  the  volunteers,  where 
his  eloquent  appeals  to  the  national  pride  were  hailed  with  cor- 
dial enthusiasm.  The  public  mind  was  quickly  driven  into  wi]d 
extremes  under  the  lash  of  so  potent  a  leader.  The  volunteers 
proposed  to  establish  a  national  convention,  and  Grattan,  so  late 
the  idol  of  popular  admiration,  suddenly  became  the  object  of 
popular  abuse.  The  subsequent  decline  of  the  celebrate4 
volunteers,  and  the  history  of  the  events  to  which  their  dis- 
jsensions  and  excited  proceedings  gave  rise,  contain  several 
passages  of  deep  personal  interest,  and  suggest  not  a  few  grave 
lessons  of  political  instruction.  But  a  particular  account  of 
them  is  not  exactly  suited  to  this  outline.  Mr.  Flood*s  plan 
t)f  parliamentary  reform  is  the  only  incident  of  the  period 

.  *  The  question  in  dispute  between  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Grattan,  must 
always  retain  no  common  interest,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
talent  displayed  by  both  orators  in  the  several  debates  which  now  took 
place  in  the  Irish  Commons.  But  how  little  there  was  to  fight  for  will 
appear  bv  referring  to  the  repealed  statute  of  Geo.  I.  That  law  enacted^ 
—first,  tnat  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  of  ri^ht  subordinate  to  and  de- 
j>endant  upon  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Bntain,  as  being  inseparably 
united  ana  annexed  to  it;  secondly,  that  the  British  parliament  had  of 
Vight  full  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  and  kingdom  of 
Ireland ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  possessed  no  appel* 
late  jurisdiction,  'fhis  act,  as  well  as  Poynings',  having  been  repealed 
bodilv  and  unreservedlv,  it  seems  the  height  of  intemperance  to  assert 
that  Ireland  was  left  where  she  was,  inasmuch  as  no  declaratory  act  had 
passed,  renouncing  m  words  the  right  which  had  already  been  resigned 
4n  point  of  fact. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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which  it  will  be  possible  to  BiAyert  to,  and  even  of  that  it  will 
be  almost  enough  io  mention  that  it  was  proposed  and  re- 
jected. Its  merits  and  its  adaptation  to  the  circumstaneeB  of 
the  country  may  be  jadged  of  by  the  fact  that  it  neither  ad^ 
mitted  the  Roman  Catholics  to  vote  as  electors,  nor  to  s^  aa 
members  of  parliament.  As  a  mark  of  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  brought  forward,  it  will  be  enough  to  repeat  the  ex<r 
hcnrtation  of  its  auUior  to  his  supporters :  *'  Let  50,000  armed 
men,  foUowed  by  50,000  more,  follow  up  this  i»inciple !  **♦ 

*  The  earl  of  CSare,  a  hostile  witness,  prave  this  minute  description  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Volunteer  Convention,  upon  the  subject  of  Parlia^ 
mentary  Reform : — ^"Accordingly,  in  the  year  1783,  a  miltoy  couveiUiwa 
did  meet  in  this  dty,  decked  in  all  the  forms  of  a  parliament.  They  had 
their  speaker,  their  committees ;  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Cknnmoafl  was  brought  in,  read,  debated,  read  a  second  time,  commltled, 
reported,  and  order^  to  be  engrossed,  read  a  third  time,  passed,  and  sent 
by  two  of  their  number,  who  happened  to  have  seats  in  the  other  house, 
to  be  registered  by  parliament.  It  was  dedared  at  this  time  by  the 
minister  of  that  day,  now  a  leader  of  the  opposition,  (Mr.  Fox,)  as  his  <mi. 
nion,  to  my  Lord  r^orthington,  that  the  eadstence  of  Ireland  as  a  member 
of  the  British  empire  depended  upon  his  dispersing  that  armed  convenr 
tion.  Parliament,  however,  yindicatedite  honour;  the  bill  tiius  brought 
in  upon  the  point  of  the  bayonet  was,  indeed,  offered  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  that  house  treated  the  act  of  contumacious  foDy  with  th« 
contempt  it  deserred.  It  was  driven  from  their  house,  and  its  authors^ 
ashamed  of  the  act  of  folly  they  had  committed,  quietly  slunk  back  to 
their  different  counties.^' — Speech  in  the  Irish  House  qf  Lords,  Febrnary 
19, 1798. 

Two  other  writers,  both  friends  of  liberty,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances,  have  given  narratives  of  these  proceedings : — 

'*  The  BelfiBist  review,*'  says  Plowden,  (vol.  ii.  p.  233,)  **  was  approach* 
ing,  and  those  who  were  dissatisfied,  determined  then  to  make  thar  stand. 
The  31st  of  July  exhibited  a  volunteer  encampment  of  nearly  3,000  men, 
and  a  volunteer  garrison  of  upwards  of  1,000,  all  completely  clothed, 
armed,  and  accoutred.  Anonymous  papers  were  dispersed  in  thousands 
tlmyugh  the  camp  and  garrison.  Every  private  was  taught  that  he  was 
competent  to  legislate,  and  consequently  to  express  his  sentiments  on  ^be 
Xttost  speculative  points.  Declaration,  renunciation,  simple  repeal,  legal 
security,  better  security,  a  bin  of  rights,  were  all  before  them,  and  mej 
were  to  instruct  then:  ddesates  on  these  important  points.** 

Lord  Charlemont,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  was  the  head,  though  not  the 
hero,  of  this  agitation.  According  to  Mr.  Hardy,  in  his  life  of  that  ndblemaB, 
•^^  A  sinjgular  scene  was  soon  displayed,  ana  ^et  such  a  scene  as  imy  one 
who  considered  the  almost  unvarymg  disposition  of  an  assembly  oi  tiiat 
nature,  and  the  particular  object  for  which  it  was  convened,  mi^t  just^ 
have  expected.  From  every  quarter,  and  from  every  speculatiBt,  gnat 
clerks,  or  no  clerks  at  all,  was  poured  in  such  a  multipficity  of  plans  of 
reform,  some  of  them  ingenious,  some  which,  bespoke  an  exercised  and 
rational  mind;  but,  in  general,  as  I  have  been  well  assured,  00  utteiif 
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Dki^rreements  amongst  ihe  reformers  liaving  thus  arrested 
the  progress  of  refcnm,  the  imion  of  the  legislatures  ci  the 
two  cowDtries  beosme  aa  me?itaUe  coDeunmurtion ;  and  the 
course  of  events,  bjr  derdoping  the  anomalies  of  the  existuig 
system  with  meonyenient  feree,  brought  on  the  change  with 
snexpeeted  rapidity.  1^  more  prominent  causes  of  this  result 
w^re  dffeein  number — ^the  oommerekd  prc^ositi^ms  nH>oted  in 
1784,  tha  question  of  the  regency  in  1789,  and  the  rebdlion 
of  1798. 

T^  unfortunate  coalition  ministry  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
No^h  having  been  dnsolved,  Mr.  Pitt  made  the  duke  of  Kut- 
famd  Lord  Northii^tcm's  successor  in  iSie  office  of  lord  lieu- 
tenant, Feb.  27,  1784.  l%is  noUeman  was  c^  all  others  the 
person  most  fit  to  resume  the  work  of  debaadung  the  gentry, 
and  scattermg  the  few  relics  of  patriotism  that  lingered 
amcMigst  the  leaders  of  the  people.  Frank  and  generous  in 
lus  manners  and  dispositicm ;  wealthy,  extravagant,  and  de- 
voted to  pleasure ;  he  pleased  the  Irish  by  his  open  gaiety 
and  carefees  conviviality,  and  carried  the  uppea*  classes  along 
with  him  in  a  torrent  of  courtly  dissipation.    There  are  no 

impracticable^ '  so  rugffed  and  so  wild  in  theif  attire/  they  looked  not  like 
'the  oflfspiing  of  in^bitants  of  the  earth,  and  yet  were  on  it/  that  lan- 
guage would  msk  in  portmying  this  motley  buid  of  incongruous  fan* 
ciea,  valuable  only  if  inefficient,  or  execrable  if  efficacious.  All  this 
daily  issued  from  presumptuous  empirics,  or  the  vainly  busy  minds  of 
■BOW  pditical  phihoidiropigts,  whom  the  good  breeding  alone  of  their 
countrymen  permitted  to  be  regarded  as  not  totally  out  of  their  senses. 
The  committee  showed  a  perseverance  almost  marvellous,  but  the  murky 
opiieeilB  and  solemn  vanitiet  of  such  pretenders,  would  have  put  even  itit 
patience  of  the  man  of  Uz  to  flight.  At  last,  after  being  for  several  days 
Deidldered  in  this  palpable  obscure  of  politics,  and  more  and  more 
Iheoriee  fitting  nmnd  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  committee,  that  which 
naist  for  ever  take  place  on  such  occasions,  took  place  here.  A  dictator 
was  appointed,  not  indeed  in  name  but  in  substance.  The  bishop  of 
Derry  moved  timt  Mr.  Henry  Flood,  who  had  not  been  one  of  the  com- 
jBittee,  should  be  nominated  as  an  assessor  or  joint  member.  And  here 
was  displayed  the  potencv  of  oratorical  talents  on  such  a  body  of  men, 
and  the  justice  of  lx>Td  Bolmgbroke's  remailc,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  in  short  any  assembly  partakii^  of  the  nature  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  like  a  pack  of  hounds.  'Diey  will  always  follow  the  man 
who  shows  them  the  most  game.  So  rapid  and  decisive  was  1^e  supe- 
ffionty  that  Fkxid  obtained,  Sut  wilkoiit  lus  oonoaireaoe  notfasqg  was  ap- 
proved of.  The  bishop  now,  as  has  ofien  been  experienced*  foimd  him- 
self undone  by  his  auxiliary ." 

o  2 
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scenes  described  in  the  annals  of  licentiousness  which  surpass 
the  recorded  profligacy  of  the  Rutland  viceroyalty  in  Ireland. 
By  a  natural  parity  of  debasement  there  are  no  instanees  of 
official  peculation  more  infamous  than  those  which  were  com- 
mitted under  the  cover  of  his  misplaced  authority.  The 
enormous  extent  to  which  official  plunder  was  carried  under 
the  duke  of  Rutland's  administration^  was  fully  revealed  when 
his  successor,  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  was  compelled  to 
scrutinise  the  accounts  of  the  numerous  defaulters.  Plowdean 
describes  the  scenes  which  now  took  place  in  striking  terms. 
"  A  panic  spread  through  the  offices — some  fled  the  country, 
one  cut  his  throat,  and  many  were  disgraced.  The  pro- 
fligacy of  official  profusion  was  incredible :  peculation  reigned 
in  every  department  where  public  money  was  handled,  or 
public  property  disposable :  the  public  accounts  were  wound 
up  yearly  with  formidable  .balances  in  the  hands  of  collectors, 
treasurers,  and  paymasters,  or  arrears  due  by  former  great 
officers  who  had  received  their  employments  without  security, 
or  had  been  discarded  for  misconduct,  or  were  dead,  or  had 
fled,  or  had  become  bankrupt.  In  the  ordnance  and  the  trea- 
sury the  grossest  fraucjs  pervaded  almost  every  department. 
The  public  stores  were  plundered  with  impunity  in  open  day. 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  military  accoutrements  condemned  as 
useless,  were  stolen  out  at  one  gate  and  bought  in  at  the 
other,  and  charged  anew  to  the  public  account.  Journeymen 
armourers  who  worked  in  the  arsenal  seldom  went  to  dinner 
without  conveying  away  a  musket,  a  sword,  or  a  brace  of 
pistols  as  lawful  perquisites,  sanctioned  by  the  connivance  of 
their  superiors.  Clerks  with  salaries  of  <f  100  a  year,  kept 
handsome  houses  in  town  and  country,  with  splendid  establish- 
ments ;  some  of  them  became  purchasers  of  loans  and  lot- 
teries ;  all  exhibited  signs  of  redundant  opulence.*" — Such  was 
the  government  of  the  duke  of  Rutland, — such  the  abuses 
which  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  attempted  to  extirpate ;  but 
ere  long,  finding  the  system  necessary  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, he  fell  into  its  worst  practices,  and  ultimately  left  the 
country  even  more  corrupt  than  he  found  it. 
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While  the  govenunent  and  the  oligarchy,  equally  demo- 
ralised and  arbitrary,  were  goading  an  oppressed  tenantry  to 
discontent,  conspiracies,  and  insurrection,  the  few  materiab 
for  improving  the  circumstances  of  the  country  which  had 
btely  been  offered  by  the  prospect  of  commercial  freedom, 
were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  English 
people,  and  the  want  of  firmness  and  sincerity  upon  the  part 
of  the  English  prime  minister.  Mr.  Orde,  afterwards  Lord 
Bolton,  was  now  the  Irish  secretary.  Mr.  Flood's  defective 
propositions  for  parliamentary  reform  had  been  rejected ;  the 
popular  dissatis&ction  was  loud  and  vehement;  the  volun- 
teers though  disunited  and  bereft  of  their  original  fame  and 
strength,  were  still  a  numerous  body  and  in  arms ;  the  public 
press  teemed  with  articles  of  indignant  abuse  and  menacing 
violence ;  arid  everywhere  throughout  the  country,  the  lower 
orders  and  the  military  were  exasperated  against  each  other. 

A  description  of  one  amongst  the  various  aggregate  meet- 
ings which  were  now  held,  will  answer  for  all.  A  petition  or 
remonstrance  to  the  king  against  the  parliament  and  the  whole 
government  of  Ireland,  was  prepared  on  the  part  of  the  free- 
men, freeholders,  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  This 
document  was  voted  by  acclamation  as  an  example  and  in- 
centive to  all  other  constituencies,  and  the  different  counties 
of  the  kingdom.  At  this  meeting  the  sheriff  presided,  and 
different  corps  of  volunteers  attended  in  arms.  The  flame 
thus  kindled  extended  rapidly ;  dreams  of  a  separate  state  of 
freedom,  and  independence  of  England  were  warmly  cherished. 
The  public  excitement  in  the  latter  country,  unsettled  and 
distracted  by  the  recent  establishment  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  and  in  Ireland  the  conviction  spreading  every 
day  that  the  people  possessed  all  the  elements  and  but  few  of 
the  enjoyments  of  a  great  nation  —  these  various  causes 
poured  their  combined  influence  upon  a  troubled  sea  of  po- 
litics, and  raised  a  storm  that  shook  the  state  to  its  centre. 
But  the  political  party  now  in  the  ascendant,  were  furnished 
with  all  the  resources  derived  from  considerable  experience  in 
the  arts  of  misgovemment,  and  were  equally  skilled  in  the 
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vse  of  eozn^tion  ami  severity.  Botii  of  tlKae  were  pot  into 
TOqoisilicm  witk  sn  active  ind  detonniiied  epint  wfaieh  to- 
lerated no  scruples,  resistaoce,  evasion,  or  delays.  While 
the  court  seduced  the  wavaring  and  ihe  infirm,  and  places 
and  pensions  faribed  ihe  venal  and  the  insboere,  the  pobUc 
prosecutor  dealt  sommarily  with  the  toa^  remainiier.  The 
high  sheriff  of  DnUin  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  and  imprisoD- 
ment ;  but  iqpon  acknowledging  his  eizor  and  making  a  public 
apology  in  the  Gonrt  of  King's  Bench,  his  fine  was  reduced, 
and  ins  person  soon  after  UberatedL  The  divMed  opinions  of 
the  volmiteers  upon  the  B^mun  Catholic  qnestioB,  were  at  this 
critieal  mfHuent  made  an  apt  instmn^at  of  further  confaskm. 
Lord  Ghademont  dedared  his  immoveable  dias^it  from  any 
snch  eoncessiim ;  and  warned  his  followers  tiiat  its  success 
would  be  &tal  to  all  their  particular  objects.  A  considerable 
section  of  the  volunteers  ranged  themselves  on  his  side,  and 
the  corporation  of  Dublin,  then  a  leadii^  organ  of  liberal 
politics,  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  lordship  on  the 
occasion*  Meantime  criminal  prosecutions  w&re  carried  on 
against  otiier  sberift  and  magistrates,  andi^ainst  the  prmters 
and  pubfidiecB  of  several  newquipers.  The  vohmteeis  power- 
fiil  though  divided,  renewed  their  efibrts  to  overawe  the  go- 
vernment. But  th^  had  demonstrated  their  hostility  to  tibe 
religion  professed  by  ihe  bulk  of  the  people.  Upon  tiieir 
ndl  of  national  wroi^  to  be  redressed,  those  so  unjustly  in- 
flicted upon  the  Catholics  were  omitted.  Professing  to  rival 
the  famous  eonv^otion  of  Dungannon,  they  convened  a  na- 
tional congress  at  Dublin ;  and  soon  found  that  the  present 
mov^n^it  wanted  that  peculiar  sanction  and  ftementing 
strength  whidi  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  common  consent 
and  sympathy  of  the  masses.  Dd^ates  representing  twenty- 
Bcven  counties,  wece^  sent  to  this  assembly.  AltlMin^  the 
sheriffii  did  not  dare  to  convene  it,  it  was  held;  and  ^baee 
were  ^kindred  gatherings^  all  more  or  leas  turbttlent>  in  mai^ 
other  f^iees.  It  was  suspected  at  the  tune,  and  is  not  at 
present  doubted,  Unit  many  ot  these  bdd  demonstEatiDns 
were  suggested,  if  not  provided  by  pursouu  who  were 
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to  the  cmise  itself.  The  dis^>poii^d  placeinan  aod  the  eon- 
filmed  coiruptioiiist  oombiaed  heart  and  hand  to  push  on  pro- 
oeedii^  iktal  to  the  proposed  issue,  and  formidable  to  the 
prudent,  to  the  enlightened,  and  to  all  those  who  were  anxious 
to  serve  their  country  by  firm  but  moderate,  and  above  all, 
by  honest  courses,  and  with  uncontaminated  associates.  These 
were  unequivocal  sTmptoms  of  the  ftst-approaching  dissolution 
of  the  once  irresistible  and  still  cdebrated  volunteers.  Unani- 
mity, concentration,  and  the  agreement  of  a  whole  people 
were  no  longer  represented  in  their  ranks.  They  ceased  to 
be  dreaded  by  their  foes ;  they  passed  vain  resolutions,  voted 
a  tame  address  to  the  king,  adjourned,  and  disappearing  by 
dcigrees,  died  away  so  imponseptibly,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
state  the  precise  period  at  whidi  they  positively  expired. 

The  career  o[  the  volunt-eers  is  thus  conspicuously  marked 
in  its  several  stages  and  consequences.  Enlightened  and 
directed  by  the  genius  of  Grattan,  this  body  carried  the  inde** 
pendfflice  of  the  Irish  parliament.  Throwing  offthe  reins  of  his 
wisdom  they  lost  Uie  oppcnrtunity  of  reforming  ihe  pft^rllatnw^^: 
itadf,  and  giving  a  wholesome  and  efficient  direction  to  its 
proceedings.  Repudiating  the  crying  claims  of  their  suffering 
fiallow-countrymen,  the  Roman  Catholics,  ihey  ranked  no 
longer  as  the  rq)resetttfttives  of  an  oj^uressed  nation,  but  dege- 
nerated to  be  the  partisans  of  sectarian  persecution.  In  this 
manner  they  had  ceased  to  retain  the  influence  of  a  great  body 
whoi  the  last  question  consequent  upon  the  revolution  of  1782 
same  on  for  adjustment — ^the  question,  namely,  of  the  commer* 
eial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  This  was  em* 
braced  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  originally  eleven  in  number, 
which  w^re  introduced  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Orde,  into  the 
Irish  H(Mise  of  Ckmunons.  Theypassed  the  pftr^ianM^ntr  of  Ira- 
land,  apposed  by  Flood,  but  ably  and  warmly  supported  by 
Gsattan,  who  said  of  them,  '^  They  have  a  threefold  principle; 
the  first  is,  afler  denying  the  charge  of  the  nation,  to  contrir 
bnteto  the  general expenditore  of  ^e  empire*  Thesecondia^ 
that  by  making  the  snrjdkis  not  applicable  to  the  general  es- 
pmse,  until  all  oharges  are  paid,  it  inter^ts  both  the  Britisii 
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and  tbe  Irish  ministerB  in  Irish  economy.  The  third  is  to  sub- 
ject that  surplus  to  the  controul  of  the  Irish  parliament.  This 
puts  an  end  to  debt,  and  decides  the  great  question  of  1758 
respecting  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenue.  It  makes 
the  British  ministry  a  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  the  House, 
and  the  economy  of  Irish  administrations. 

Particular  details  of  these  propositicms  are  no  longer  inte- 
resting ;  but  as  they  were  intricate  and  perplexing,  as  they 
excited  long  discussions  and  angry  feelings  in  both  countries, 
and  as  they  engrossed  for  a  period  the  serious  attention  of 
the  English  and  Irish  legislatures,  some  general  account  of 
them  is  required.  An  unfavourable  harvest  in  the  year  1783; 
had  been  followed  by  severe  sufferings  amongst  the  agricul- 
tural classes  in.  Ireland.  To  their  complaints  the  cry  of  com- 
mercial distress  was  soon  added.  Every  description  of  ma- 
nufacture was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty 
and  depression ;  the  interference  of  parliament  alone  it  was 
insisted  could  remove  or  alleviate  these  evils,  and  no  form  of 
relief,  it  was  further  concluded,  could  be  lasting  or  enriching 
which  did  not  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  favouring  native  pro- 
duce by  heavy  protecting  duties. 

While  doctrines  of  this  kind  were  generally  promulgated, 
and  were  daily  acquiring  a  firmer  hold  of  the  public  mind,  the 
subject  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  afterwards  became 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  gentleman  having 
first  placed  himself  in  communication  with  several  considerable 
merchants,  and  with  Mr.  Secretary  Orde,  arranged  a  plan 
which  was  deemed  by  them  consistent  with  sound  principles; 
and  well  suited  to  the  interests  of  both  countries.  With  this 
he  repaired  to  London  and  obtained  for  it  the  approval  of  Mr: 
Pitt.  It  was  agreed  that  the  eleven  propositions  should  be 
introduced  and  carried  through  the  parliaments  of  both  coim- 
tries  by  the  authority  of  the  government.  Two  of  these  pro- 
positions were  of  much  higher  value  than  the  others.  The 
one  gave  Ireland  power  to  import  goods  into  England  from 
the  colonies  and  other  countries  at  her  own  rates  of  duty. 
The  other,  by  way  of  returning  this  advantage,  assign^  die 
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surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  Ireland — ^which  was  an 
increasing  income  derived  from  customs,  excise,  and  hearth 
duty — ^as  a  grant  for  ever  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  navy 
of  the  empire  at  large.  A  proper  understanding  having  been 
come  to,  and  the  principle  and  details  having  been  adopted  by 
the  government,  and  voted  by  the  Irish  parliament,  new 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  <f  140,000  were  imposed  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  clear  surplus  of  Irish  revenue  when  the  pro^ 
posed  arrangement  came  to  take  effect. 

The  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  laid  these  propositions  before 
the  English  House  of  Commons  was  excellent.  A  quotation 
has  already  been  taken  from  the  speech  in  which  he  opened 
the  subject ;  other  addresses  made  by  him  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  discussion  were  equally  distinguished  by  the 
force  of  truthful  statements  and  enlightened  views.  But  he 
was  soon  driven  to  alter  his  tone  and  to  modify  his  measures, 
lliere  had  been  a  strong  resistance  offered  to  the  propositions 
in  Ireland,  where  it  was  maintained  that  the  freedom  of  par- 
liament and  the  right  of  independent  legislation  would  be 
trenched  upon  by  a  compact,  which  handed  over  the  revenue 
of  Ireland  to  England  and  deprived  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  all  right  to  deal  with  or  controul  it  for  the 
future.  But  the  opposition  of  the  Irish,  complaining  of  a 
llieoretical  or  constructive  injury  to  be  done  to  their  constitu- 
tion, was  feeble  and  uninfluential  when  compared  with  the 
fierceness  with  which  the  English  rushed  forward  in  large 
numbers  to  prevent  a  practical  and  direct  invasion  of  their 
commercial  and  manufacturing  privileges.  The  mercantile 
body  every  where  took  the  alarm;  they  declared  that  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  empire  would  be  diverted  to  Ireland  if 
these  propositions  should  be  passed  into  a  law.  From  every, 
port  and  emporium  of  trade ;  from  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow,  and  sixty  provincial  towns,  deputations 
Were  despatched  to  remonstrate  against  the  Irish  commercial 
propositions,  and  to  compel  the  minister  to  abandon  them. 
Most  unfortunately  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Fox,  the  patron]  of  its 
independence,  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  discon- 
tented merchants,  and  Was  induced  to  declare  that  he  would 
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ddbftte  every  roaiAi&m^  smd^mie  the  house  npom  eftefa,  as  Hm 
measure  went  eMopletely  to  the  destfuetion  ^  the  eonuneraev 
auunufactiire,  reyeaae,  and  mantime  strei^^  rf  Eag^aad.  The 
prq>oeitiQDs,  aoeofdiBg  to  his  "mm  of  theia,  went  to  appohit 
Ireland  sdLe  guardian  of  the  laws  of  Dlmuatun,  and  arbitNSS 
of  all  the  commercaal  interests  of  the  reaka. 

Aroused  by  these  thceate^  and  by  the  aodama^ns  with 
which  they  were  hailed  out  c^  doors,  Mr.  Pitt  recast  tho 
whole  scheme,  and,  by  introdooing  varioiis  amendmaite,  ex- 
panded Mr.  Orders  eleven  propositions  into  tw^ity,"*^  which 
ultimatdy  passed  i^  Knglirfi parliftnicpt»  and  were  r^snedia 
doe  course  to  the  legidai^ure  of  the  sist^  eoontry.  Then 
they  were  no  socnier  produced  tiian  the  whole  island  rose  to 
denounce  them.  The  outcry  poured  forth  against  them  was 
univ^sal,  and  it  ineluded  the  most  staring  incesatives  to  re- 
sistance. The  I^islative  authority  ^  Ireland  was  direc% 
attacked ;  national  £uth  was  broken,  and  the  country  cheated 
out  of  .^140,000  a  year  in  new  taxes,  whidi  had  been  imposed 

•  These  in  their  main  effects  were : — 1.  That  whatever  navi^ration  laws 
the  British  parliament  should  thereafter  enact  for  pvesenration  oi  W 
marine,  the  same  should  be  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ireland.  2.  That 
the  importation  into  Ireland,  and  from  thence  into  Great  Britain  of  West 
India  produce,  should  he  confined  to  the  produce  of  our  own  West  India 
colonies.  3.  That  Ireland  should  not  interfere  with  the  chartered  liglita 
of  the  East  India  Company,  by  trading  with  any  countries  beyond  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope.  ,  The  ean  of  Clare's  version  of  the  history  of  this 
question  was  marked  by  all  that  uncommomifling  plainne«H  and  atioDg  con* 
tempt  so  characteristic  of  the  man.  ''  It  was  discovered,''  he  said — {speeck 
in  answer  to  the  earl  of  Moira,  Feb,  19, 1798) — "  that  British  manufiEictures, 
byiheir  supmnr  quality  and  cbaapnwa,  obtained  a  preference  in  cm  marw 
kets ;  and  mstead  of  setting  about  to  rival  them  in  quality  or  cheapness^ 
or  at  all  conBiderin|^  that  the  balance  of  trade  between  this  country  and 
Gieat  Britain  was  infinitely  in  our  fi&vom%  it  was  immediately  xeeolved  to 
commence  a  war  of  prohibitory  duties  against  England,  althiough  it  waa 
proved  decisively  that  we  had  not  wool  enough  in  this  kingdom  to  clothe 
one-half  of  its  inhabitants.  To  conciliate  and  quiet  ^ese  damoms.  Great 
Britain,  in  1785,  offered  a  fair  and  liberal  commercial  treaty  to  thia  coon* 
try,  by  which  she  admitted  us  to  her  markets ;  and  shared  her  immense 
capital  with  us,  and  opened  her  colonies  to  our  trade,  on  condition  that  we 
ahould  follow  England  in  the  laws  which  she  had  made  £or  the  reguli^ioa 
of  those  colonies  and  that  trade  of  which  we  were  to  participate.  Thi^ 
however,  was  represented  as  a  new  attack  upon  Irish  independence;  ana 
80  neat  was  the  outcry  xaiaed  a^ainat  it,  that  the  narliamont  of  Irehoadt 
in  their  wisdom,  thou^t  fit  to  reject  the  treaty,  ana,  duped  by  the  silliest 
deception  that  ever  was  put  upon  any  set  of  men,  omitted  an  opportunity 
of  cMMwdidating  the  jntemsta  of  the  empize.'' 
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in  a  i^fnrit  of  crMluloiis  coafidence  in  tbe  lumour  of  FingUawi 
and  the  oonnteney  of  her  jurime  minister  !  The  agitati<Hi  of 
theee  topics  produced  an  effect  so  powerful  as  to  give  the 
minister,  when  he  pot  the  question  for  a  final  settlement  <tf  the 
dii^Nite,  a  majority  of  only  nineteen  votes  in  a  house  (^  239 
members.  So  small  an  advantage  was  quiddy  pronounced 
tantamount  to  a  natinnal  vietcny.  And  sack  ere  kmg  was 
shown  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  government ;  for  although  tiie 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  it  had  be^i  proposed^— by  way 
of  ministerial  justification,  notice  was  given,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  that  no  fiirther  motion  would  be  nuufe  re£^>ecting  it 
daring  the  sesskm.  The  public  del%ht  was  unbounded  at  this 
defeat  of  the  Englidi  commercial  interest ;  Dublin  was  illu- 
minated to  celdbeate  the  event ;  and  resolutions  against  tiie 
nse  of  English  manu&otnres  were  passed  with  acdamadon  at 
numerous  public  meetings  held  tibroughout  ihe  conntiy. 

For  an  this  exnltaticHi  there  was  hoi  little  substantial 
foundation.  The  merdiaots  of  England  had  acted  unreason- 
aUy,  and  her  ministers  unfiiirly;  still  the  wide  sources  of 
Irish  misery  and  discontent  were  left  open  and  unchecked. 
Ireland  greitly  wanted,  and  had  now  lost,  the  advantages  of 
a  c(mnnercial  arraiq^ement  with  the  sister  country ;  she  had 
saddled  herself  with  additbnal  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
i?140,000,  in  [the  vain  hope  of  extending  her  trade,  and  no 
other  available  result  appeared  to  arise  from  tdie  dissensicms 
whieh  had  beet  so  generally  provoked,  than  the  growing  con- 
vioti<«  expressed  by  ihe  £bigl^  manu&eturers,  and  echoed 
by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Wilbeiforce  in  the  Elnglish  Commons, 
that  there  was  no  v^^of  removing  the  difficulties  by  which  the 
question  was  surrounded,  but  by  a  union  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  two  countries. 

Anotlier  incident  of  more  tom^iiq^  interest,  thoi^  of  less 
inqportance^  soon  occurred  to  confirm  th6  impression  thus 
ereated.  The  profligate  vice-royalty  of  the  duke  of  Rutland 
had  terminated,  and  his  successor^  the  Earl  Tenq>le,  soon  after 
created  marquis  of  BuHring^am,  had  grown  weary  of  the 
praiseworthy  but  unavailing  atteii^>t  already  described,  to 
csleanse  Hie  Augean  stable  of  official  peculatioa  in  Irehm^ 
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when  mental  disease  first  attacked  George  III.,  and  the  qaee- 
Uon  of  appointing  a  Regent  became  matter  of  parliamentary 
discussion  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  Upon  this  occasion 
the  decisions  of  the  two  legislatures  were  repugnant.  WhOe 
the  English  parliament,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  conferred 
the  regency  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  restrained  by  nume- 
rous limitations  and  abridgments  of  power,  the  more  generous 
Irish  defeated  the  ministry  by  a  large  majority,  and  voted  the 
prince,  regent  of  the  kingdom  without  restriction.  The  incon- 
veniences threatened  by  these  opposite  proceedings  were  op- 
portunely obviated  by  the  recovery  of  the  king,  but  the  de- 
monstration produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  statesmen 
of  England.  Legislative  contests,  and  not  improbably  a  con- 
sequent separation  of  the  two  countries  were  now  evidently 
matters  which  the  daily  current  of  events  might  evolve.  The 
boroughmongers  and  placemen  of  Ireland,  whom  the  ministers* 
bribe  sufficed  to  hold  in  their  seats  upon  occasions  of  ordinary 
baseness,  were  no  longer,  it  was  clear,  to  be  depended  upon, 
when  the  proq>ect  of  a  new  sovereign,  or  a  more  tempting 
patron,  was  offered  to  the  impatient  avidity  of  their  insatiable 
corruption.  Thus  every  thing  that  happened  seemed  to  point 
to  the  union  as  an  event  not  more  necessary  than  inevitable. 

As  soon  as  the  king  recovered  his  health  the  regent's  party 
was  made  to  feel  that  they  had  incurred  the  vengeance  of  an 
implacable  government.  It  was  determined  to  make  every  man 
>^  the  victim  of  his  vote.*"  There  was  a  general  ejection  of 
the  ministerial  recusants  from  office,  while  new  situations 
were  devised  and  old  ones  split  into  parts,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  dependents  upon  the  castle,  and  to 
satisfy  the  inordinate  appetites  of  the  new  levy  for  infamous 
emolument.  Under  the  old  system  the  government  had 
beea  farmed  out  in  gross,  and  the  head  of  it  never  troubled 
himself  with  details;  but  now  corruption  proceeded  piece- 
meal ;  there  was  an  open  market,  and  established  prices  for 
boroughs,  votes,  peerages,  and  titles.  Thirty-two  members 
of  parliam^it  were  piurchased  in  this  manner  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  and  the  ministerial  gain  was  made  a 
subject  of  public  ovation.    Eight  new  peerages  were  created  at 
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the  same  time ;  <sPl3,000  a  year  was  added  to  ihe  pensioii  list ; 
and  the  nation  further  burdened  with  a  perpetuity  of  £28,000 
per  annum.  Amongst  the  new  means  resorted  to  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  supplying  funds  to  meet  the  extended  demands  upon 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  administration,  particular 
notice  is  challenged  by  the  sale  of  peerages.  Three  titles^ 
at  least,  and  in  all  probability  a  greater  number,  i^pear  to 
have  been  disposed  of  for  J^3,000  each,  which  was  put  into  a 
.«tock  purse  for  buying  seafcs  in  the  House  of  Commons.t 

*  The  Bluroiiies  of  Kilmaine,  Cloncurry,  and  Glentworth. 

t  Rather  a  fiill  exposition  of  these  disgraceful  acts  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
H.  Grattan,  in  the  Ufe  of  his  Father :  acts  which  drew  from  that  father 
the  observation, — ^that  in  a  free  country  the  path  of  pubHc  treachery  leads 
,to  the  block, — but  in  a  nation  governed  like  a  province,  to  the  helm. 
The  dismissals  were : — 

The  Earl  of  Shannon,  Vice-treasurer. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

W.  Ponsonby,  Postmaster-general. 

G.  Ponsonby,  Counsel  to  the  Commissioners. 

Lodge  Morris,  Treasurer  to  the  Post-office. 

Charles  Francis  Sheridan,  Secretary-at-war. 

William  Burton,  Pajrmaster  of  Foreign  Regiments. 

John  Staples,  a  pension  and  reversion  of  E^aminator  of  Customs. 

John  Townsend,  Barrack-master. 

James  Uniacke,  Comptroller  of  Stamps. 

H.  Hatton,  Comptroller  of  Youghal. 

Colonel  Pigott,  uovemor  of  Cork. 

Dennis  Bowes  Daly,  Ranger  of  the  Curragh. 

Edward  King,  Comptroller  of  the  port  of  Dublin. 

Sir  Skeffington  Smith,  a  pension. 

The  value  of  these  offices  amounted  to  nearly  £20,000  a  year. 
The  promotions  were  as  follows : — 

Fitzgibbon,  appointed  Lord  Chancellor. 

Woflie,  Attorney-general. 

Toler,  Solicitor-general. 

Boyd,  First  Counsel  to  the  Commissioners. 

Edwu*d  Cooke,  Secretary-at-war. 

Corry,  Commissioner  of  Revenue. 

Pakenham,  Surveyor  of  Ordnance. 

S.  Moore,  Treasurer  to  the  Post-office. 

Molyneux,  Comptroller  of  Stamp  Duties. 

Beresford,  Pursehearer  to'  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

D.  Trant,  Advocate  to  the  Admiralty. 

C.  H.  Coote,  John  Reillyj  and  Richard  Neville,  Commissioners  of  Im- 
prest Accounts. 

S.  Hayes,  R.  Holmes,  R.  T.  Herbert,  and  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Commis- 
sioners of  Stamps. 

Lord  Bellamont,  and  Lord  Loftus,  Joint  Postmasters-general. 

R.  Johnston,  Third  Seijeant-at-law. 
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It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  practices — ^when  ibe  Teiyideas 
of  probity,  independence,  and  the  ezam|de  of  pdblic  virtue 
seemed  to  have  been  sweptaway,  that  Grattan  nncontaminated 
and  undismayed  by  the  torrent  'of  abonnnatiims  everywhafe 
innnditting  the  instituticms'of  his  coimtry,  rallied  his  great 
energies,  ai^  reaaewed  his  ^>lendid  exertions  to  n^dd  the 
tottering  fabric  of  the  constitution,  and  reanimate  ihe  ex- 
pirmg  vitality  of  Irish  patriotism.  It  is  impoasible  to  con* 
template  without  feelings  of  the  highest  admiration,  the  genius 
that  devoted  itself  anew  to  such  an  undertaldng,  or  to  fed 
surjnrise  that  the  effort  was  but  partially  snceessfid.  The  ne- 
soitment  of  the  ejected  placemen  gave  him  a  teaaposaKy 
strength,  which  promised  ^liiile  it  lasted,  some  decisive  re- 
sults. But  the  thimder  of  indignant  doquence  destroys  <HiIy 
the  open  foe  ;  while  the  secret  electricity  of  miniaterial  cor- 
ruption undermines  and  subverts  the  strongest  foundations  of 
the  social  system.  The  nature  of  the  <q^M)6iticm  ofiBsred  to 
Mr.  Grattan  and  his  friends,  may  be  gathered  from  a  Asgjie 
anecdote.  '^  I  recollect,"  said  the  attorney-general,  Mr.  fitz- 
gibbon,  in  one  of  the  debates  of  this  period,  ^  Lord  Towns- 
hend  proroguing  the  parliament,  and  the  house  voting  an 
address  of  thanks  to  him.  It  cost  the  naticm  half  a  mffiion  of 
money  to  procure  the  majority.  I  shall,  therefore,  oppose 
these  amendments,  which  might  lead  to  an  address  which 
would  cost  half  a  million  more.'*     History  loses  aD  interest  as 

The  following  were  the  promotions  that  took  place  in  the  peerage : — 
The  Earl  of  Antrim,  created  Marquis  of  Antrim. 
The  Earl  of  Tyrone,  created  Marquis  of  WatcrCbrd. 
The  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  created  Marmiis  of  Downshire. 
The  Viscount  Glerawley,  created  Earl  or  Annesley. 
The  Viscount  Enniskillen,  created  Earl  of  Enniskillen. 
The  Viscount  Erne,  created  Earl  of  Erne. 
The  Viscount  Carysfort,  created  Earl  of  Carysfbrt. 
Lord  Earlsfort,  created  Viscount  Clonmel. 
Lord  Loftus,  created  Viscount  Loftus. 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  created  Baron  Fitzgibbon. 
Mr.  Stewart,  created  Baron  Londonderry. 
Sir  John  Browne,  created  Baron  Kilmaine. 
Sir  Nicholas  Lawless,  created  Baron  Qoncurry. 
Mr.  L.  Gardiner,  created  Baron  Mountjoy. 
William  Cecil  Pery,  created  Baron  Gleutwarth. 
Mr.  Alexander,  created  Baron  Caledon. 
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weU  80  iigtiityiwhffa  aiiiiioters  of  state  mske  such  nnbfanhing 
svowids  of  poHnticm  as  tins.  Grattan  gare  vent  to  the  feel* 
ing  of  astonishment  and  indignation  excited  by  it,  in  strains 
characteristic  of  his  oratory,  but  as  unavailing  as  were  all  his 
tidier  efforts  in  the  mic|st.(^  the  general  debasement. 

These  were  tiift  words,  matdless  ftir  their  force,  tmUiM- 
ness,  and  fire,  in  which  he  described  and  denounced  the  mar- 
quis of  Buckingham's  administratiim : — 

'*  Sock  has  beea  the  conduct  of  your  rsfonaer.  This  wbb  the  numl 
you  Temenaber  hit  Mtry  iato  the  capital,  trampHiig  upon  the  hearse  of 
llie  duke  of  Rolbmd,  and  seated  on  a  triusiphal  car,  dntwn  by  pobfic 
credott^; — pa  one  nde  foUadooa  hope-  on  the  oHka  many-mouthed 
pne^MBioii,— fi  fgaxe  with  tin»  teea,  one  toraed  to  the  treasury,  and  te 
other  preeeat^  to  ^»  people,  and  with  a  double  tcmgue  speaking  contra- 
dictory language.  The  minister  alights :  justice  looks  up  to  him  with 
empty  hopes,  and  peculation  faints  with  idle  alarms.  He  finds  the  city  a 
prey  to  an  unconstitutional  police — ^he  contemns  it;  he  finds  the  country 
irrerburthened.  wi^  a  sfaamefiil  pension  liet — ^he  increases  it ;  he  finds  the 
Souse,  of  Commons  swarming  with  placemen-— he  multiplies  them ;  he 
inds  the  salary  of  the  secretary  increased  to  prevent  a  pension— he  grants 
him  a  pension ;  he  finds  the  kingdom  drained  by  absentee  employments, 
ami  by  compensations  to  bring  them  home — ^he  gives  the  best  reverraon 
in  the  country  to  an  absentee,  his  brother!  He  finds  that  the  govern- 
ment had,  at  different  times,  disgraced  itself  by  creating  sinecures,  to 
ipratify  corrupt  affection— he  makes  two  commissioners  of  the  rolls,  and 
l^ves  one  of  them  to  another  brother ;  he  finds  the  second  counsel  to  the 
commissioners  put  down  as  useless — ^he  revives  it ;  he  finds  the  boards  of 
accounts  and  stamps  annexed  by  public  compact — ^he  divides  them ;  he 
inds  three  resolutions,  dedaring  that  seven  commissioners  are  sufiGicient 
—he  makes  nine ;  he  finds  the  country  has  suffered  by  peculations  in  tiie 
ofdnance— he  increases  the  salaries  of  tiie  ofiicers,  and  gives  the  places  to 
members — ^to  members  ci  parliament." 

The  attorney-general's  threat  of  spen£ng  half  a  millian  in 
the  purchase  of  a  new  majority,  was  thus  exposed : — 

'<  It  is  in  vain  to  equivocate ;  the  words  were  uttered :  the  ministar 
may  have  forgotten,  but  the  pec^  remember  them,  and  severalJ[of  us 
were  witnesses  to  them ;  nor  was  it  merely  the  minister's  expression,— 4t 
was  hie  sentiment,— it  was  his  measure.  I^e  threat  was  put  into  the 
fittest  execution;  the  canvass  of  the  mimstry  was  everywhere, — in  the 
House  of  Commoasj  in  thslobb]^  in  the  stceet,  at  the  door  of  the^^wiiia- 
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mentary  undertakers^  rapped  at  and  worn  by  the  litde  caitifis  of  gotem^ 
ment,  who  offered  amnesty  to  some,  honours  to  others,  and  corruption  to 
all ;  and  where  the  word  of  the  viceroy  was  doubted  they  offered  their 
own.  Accordingly  we  find  a  number  of  parliamentary  provisions  were 
created,  and  divers  peerages  sold,  with  such  effect,  that  the  same  parlia^ 
ment  who  had  voted  the  chief  governor  a  criminal,  did  inmiediately  after 
give  that  very  governor  implicit  support ;  and  the  subsequent  parliament 
did,  under  the  same  influence— on  the  Catholic  question— on  the  pension 
question — on  the  place  question — vote  and  unvote,  and  turn,  and  change^ 
according  to  the  orders  of  government,  with  a  versatility  that  made  an 
indignant  public  cry  shame  upon  them !  This  policy  was  an  attack  on 
the  moral  as  well  as  on  the  constitutional  system,  and  guaranteed  poetical 
rslavery  by  moral  prostitution ;  proposing  that  the  gentlemen  of  parliiu 
ment  should  be  systematically  robbers,  in  order  that  the  people  should  be 
systematically  slaves :  it  was  a  condition  on  which  no  freedom,  no  go- 
vemment,  no  religion,  no  connection,  no  throne,  could. long  rest." 

Upon  the  sale  of  peerages  he  spoke  with  powers  still  mor^ 
splendid : — 

"  If  gentlemen  are  unwilling  to  risk  their  reputation,  by  instituting  an 
inquiry  upon  the  ground  of  common  fame,  I  will  state  to  them  whait 
they  will  consider  sufficient  ground  for  this  inquiry— a  member  of  this 
house  standing  up  and  asserting  that  peerages  have  been  sold.  Thi^ 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlemen  opposite  will  acknowledge  to  be  ground 
for  inquiry.  Sir,  I  am  that  man.  I  say  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  peerages  have  been  sold  for  money ; — nay,  more— I  have  proof.  Go 
into  a  committee ;  and  if  I  do  not  establish  my  charge,  degrade  me, — ^let 
me  no  longer  enjoy  the  character  of  an  honest  man:  I  dare  the  admims^ 
tration  to  it.     I  risk  my  reputation  on  establishing  the  fact. 

•  ••••• 

"  We  charge  them  publicly,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  with  making 
corrupt  agreements  for  the  sale  of  peerages;  for  doing  wluch,  we  say, 
that  they  are  impeachable.  We  charge  them  with  corrupt  agreements  for 
the  disposal  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale,  to  purchase,  for  the  ser^- 
vants  of  the  castle,  seats  in  the  assembly  of  the  people ;  for  doing  which, 
we  say  that  they  are  impeachable.  We  charge  them  with  committing 
these  offences,  not  in  one,  nor  in  two,  but  in  many  instances:  for  which 
complication  of  offences  we  say  that  they  are  impeachable — guilty  of  a 
systematic  endeavour  to  undermine  the  constitution,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  land.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  convict  them ;  we  dare  them 
to  go  into  an  inquiry ;  we  do  not  affect  to  treat  them  as  other  than  public 
malefactors ;  we  speak  to  them  in  a  style  of  most  mortifying  and  humi* 
liating  defiance.  We  pronounce  them  ta  be  public  criminals.  Will  they 
dare  deny  the  chargre  ?    I  call  upon,  and  dare  the  ostensible  member  to 
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nae  in  his  place,  and  say,  on  his  honour,  that  he  does  not  helieve  Chat 
9iich  corrapt  agreements  hare  taken  place.    I  wait  for  a  specific  answer« 

•  ••••• 

**  Ton  may  cast  a  yeil  over  families :  but  honour  that  sacred  gem  yon 
hare  cast  to  the  dust.  I  ask  you,  is  there  any  man  you  would  disgrace 
hy  attempting  to  give  him  title,  except  such  a  man  as  would  exalt  you  by 
the  acceptance  ?  The  Irish  ministry  have  attempted  to  strike  off  honour 
and  authority.  Such  a  minister  goes  before  the  leveller  like  sin  preceding 
the  shadow  of  death,  shedding  her  poison,  and  distiHing  her  influence, 
and  preparing  the  nectar  she  touches  for  mortality.  I  do  not  say  that 
such  a  minister  with  his  own  hand  strips  the  foliage  of  the  tree  of  nobi« 
hty ;  no, — he  is  the  early  blight,  that  comes  to  the  island  to  wither  youf 
homour  in  the  first  blast  of  popular  breath,  and  so  to  scatter  it,  that  at 
last  the  whole  lea&ge  of  nobility  may  descend.  He  does  not  purpose  to 
blow  up  the  houses  of  parliament;  he  only  endeavours  to  corrupt  the  in* 
stitutions,  and  he  only  undermines  the  moral  props  of  opinion  and  autho- 
rity ;  he  only  endeavours  to  taint  the  nobility, — he  sells  the  Lords,  and 
h^s  the  Commons.  The  tree  of  nobility ! — that  it  may  flourish  for  ever, 
and  withstand  the  blight  of  ministers  and  the  blast  of  popular  fiiry  ;— 
that  it  may  remain  on  its  own  hill,  rejoidng  and  laughing  to  scorn  that 
enemy,  which,  in  the  person  of  the  minister  of  the  crown,  has  gone 
against  the  nobles  of  the  land !  This  is  my  earnest  prayer !  That  these 
nobles  may  survive; — simrive  to  give  counsel  to  these  very  ministers, 
and  perhaps  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  them !  But  if  ever  the  axe 
should  go  into  the  forest, — if  on  the  track  of  the  merchantman  in  the 
shi^  of  the  minister,  the  political  woodman,  in  the  shape  of  the  leveller^ 
ahonld  follow, — if  the  sale  of  peerages,  as  exercised  by  the  present  minis- 
tiy,  becoming  the  ordinary  resource  of  government,  should  provoke  a 
kindred  spirit,  and  give  birth  to  a  race  of  men  as  unprincipled  and  des- 
perate in  one  extreme  as  they  are  in  the  other :  we  shall  then  feel  it  our 
duly  to  resist  such  an  effort ;  and  as  we  now  resist  the  minister's  at- 
tempts to  dishonour,  so  shall  we  then  resist  the  consequences  of  his 
crisnei — ^projects  to  extinguish  the  nobility." 

Such  was  Orattan*s  oratory — ^let  us  glance  at  his  measures. 
Those  for  the  year  1789,  which  he  either  originated  himself, 
or  advocated  when  mooted  by  others,  were  a  short  money  bill, 
carried  against  the  government  by  105  to  85 ;  a  bill  to  reform 
jkhe  police,  long  a  convenient  medium  of  gross  and  defiling 
patronage ;  a  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of  pensions  and  to  dis- 
able pensioners,  during  pleasure,  from  sitting  in  parliament, 
and  with  them  the  holders  of  profitable  places  under  the  crown, 
created  within  a  certain  time ;  and  a  bill  to  disable  revenue 

▼OL.  11.  p 
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officers  from  voting  at  elections.  To  these  was  added  a : 
lution  condemnatory  of  the  practice  of  granting  to  absen- 
tees all  the  high  and  profitable  offices  and  reversions  to  office 
in  the  kingdom.*  The  promptitude,  the  energy,  and  the 
skill  with  which  Orattan  acted  at  this  period  were  conqn- 
enoos.  It  is  true  that  the  measures  proposed  by  him  and  hk 
friends  were  in  themselves  of  secondary  importance.  They  in- 
dicated  the  direction  of  his  spirit,  not  the  extent  of  his  con- 
victions, and  were  palliatives,  not  remedies,  for  the  distresses 
of  his  country.  It  is  also  true  that  his  success  was  slight,  but 
it  was  not  the  less  wonderful  under  all  the  circnmstanoes  of 
the  times.  In  every  instance,  the  principles  for  wUdi  lie 
.contended  were  afterwards  affirmed  by  different  enactments, 
and  within  a  short  period.  The  Absentee  Bill,  the  Place  Bill, 
and  the  Pension  Bill  were  rejected  in  1792,  and  carried  in 
1793.  That  interval,  and  the  alterations  introduced  into  them, 
sufficed  to  impair  their  efficacy,  and  diminish  the  smaH  re* 
mains  of  public  confidciice  in  the  progress  of  useful  reform 
that  Imgered  in  the  country.  Upon  another,  and  with  him  a 
favourite  subject  of  motion,  tithes,  Grattan  displayed,  at  this 
juncture,  all  the  vigour  of  his  ardent  powers,  an  enlarged 
philosophy,  and  the  fullness  of  accomplished  charity.  In  these 
he  anticipated  the  wisdom  and  the  humanity  of  the  age,  ren- 
dering the  speeches  in  which  he  propounded  them  imperishable 
monuments  of  his  genius,  and  the  worthlessness  of  tJie  cotem- 
poraries  by  whom  ttey  were  so  little  regarded. 

The  situation  of  Ireland  was  now  more  critical  than  ew. 
There  had  grown  up  a  wealthy  and  enlightened  class.  Limited 
as  had  been  the  field  laid  open  to  industry  and  enterprise, 
much  had  been  acquired,  and  a  feeling  prevailed  that  the 
country  possessed  resources  and  the  power  for  acquiring  still 
more.    Unfortunately  for  both  divisions  of  the  empire,  the 

•  The  number  and  value  of  the  absentee  rinecuree,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  made  the  property  of  partioQar  families^  ma^  be  roughly 
estimated  by  an  example  or  two.  The  offices  of  Prothonotaries,  Clen^  A 
the  Crown,  Keeper  and  Filacer  of  the  King's  Bench,  were  held  by  Lord 
Henry  and  Lord  Robert  Sevmour  Conwav,  while  the  Chief  Remenw 
brancership  of  the  Court  of  Efxchequer  was  neld  by  the  Wellesley  family 
I  whok  producing  about  £50,000  a  year. 
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locfti  heads  of  the  govemment  in  Dublin  had  determined  to 
disgust  the  Irish  with  their  independent  parliament.  While 
difficulties  and  dangers  were  daily  augmenting  in  number  and 
sharpness,  but  one  object  seemed  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view 
by  them — ^the  old  degrading  object  of  prostrating  every  thing 
Irish  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  iU-qnalified  stamgers  who 
exiecuted  the  pleasure  of  the  English  ministry.  The  volnn* 
teers  had  dwindled  into  insignificance,  but  the  govemment 
continued  so  pregnant  with  abuses,  and  so  deaf  to  the  public 
clamour,  that  a  common  impulse  towards  some  new  and  more 
eflfective  association  for  the  redress  of  grievances  became 
general. 

The  newly  formed  republic  across  the  Atlantic — ^tom  hy 
principle  and  valour  from  the  dominion  of  England — was  com- 
posing her  institutions  amidst  the  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world;  the  French  Revolution  was  proceeding  with  rapid 
strides,  and  i^parently  opening  to  the  sanguine  hopes  and 
warm  hearts  of  all  liberal-minded  men  the  dawn  of  a  free  and 
happy  era,  soon  lost  amidst  the  horrors  of  universal  destruc- 
tion ;  and  Irishmen  from  every  school  of  reform,  and  all  the 
varying  shades  of  political  discontent,  were  anxiously  pressing 
forward  to  mark  their  sense  of  Irish  grievances,  and  to  apply 
each  his  panacea  to  the  national  disease.  The  Whigs  led  the 
way  in  this  series  of  popular  movements.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  party  in  England,  they  had  instituted,  in  the  year 
1789,  and  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Charlemont,  the  Whig 
Club,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  country. 
This  was  essentially  an  aristocratic  and  exclusive  body,  repre- 
senting, in  an  eminent  and  imposing  degree,  the  rank,  pro- 
perty, and  talent  of  the  liberal  politicians  in  their  own  class  of 
society.  The  members  addressed  themselves  with  an  accom- 
plished power,  worthy  of  their  station  and  their  fame,  to  pre- 
pare their  fellow-countrymen  for  the  arduous  contest  now  fast 
approaching.^     But  they  sought  to  lead,  while  the  spirit  of 

•  The  public  declaradon  of  the  Whig  Club  furnished  an  eloquent  ex- 
position of  the  opinions  of  its  own  members  on  the  political  condition  and 
requirements  of  the  country : — 

^'  Resolved,  that  the  great  object  of  this  society  is  the  constitution  of 

p2 
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the  era  demanded  cordial  unanimity  Mid  equal  co-operation  be- 
tween all  orders  of  the  oppressed,  and  from  every  advocate  of 

the  reahn,  as  settled  by  the  Revolution  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
1688,  and  re-established  in  Ireland  1782. 

"  That  we  will  support  and  maintain,  as  a  principal  object  and  funda^ 
mental  part  of  the  constitution,  the  '  sacred  rights  of  the  people ; '  and 
above  all,  that  great  indispensable  right  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm  to 
be  free  from,  and  independent  on,  the  authority  of  any  parliament  or  legis* 
lature  whatsoever,  save  only  the  parliament  ol  Ireland ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
king  of  Ireland  and  the  lords  and  commons  of  this  realm. 

"  We  therefore  protest  against  and  abjure,  as  illegal  and  criminal,  a 
doctrine,  which,  on  a  late  occasion,  has  been  advanced, '  that  the  parfia* 
ment  of  another  country  had,  in  iht  appointment  of  a  regent  over  this 
realm,  a  legislative  authority/ 

"  We  declare  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  that  is  to  say, '  the  king 
of  Ireland,  and  the  lords  and  commons  thereof,'  are  the  only  legislature 
of  this  realm. 

"  And  we  further  declare,  that  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  will  endeavour  to 
preserve  to  this  countnr,  in  all  times  to  come,  a  parliament  of  her  own, 
residing  within  this  reaun,  and  exclusively  invested  with  all  parliamentary 
privileges  and  powers. 

*'  That  we  will  for  ever  support  and  maintain  the  constitutional  rights 
and  di^ty  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Ireland ;  and  we  do  abjure,  as  illegal 
and  criminal,  a  doctrme  lately  advanced,  '  that  his  majesty  legislates  in 
Ireland  as  king  of  Great  Britain;'  inasmuch  as  said  doctrine  is  not 
founded  on  our  laws,  militates  against  our  constitution,  affects  to  depose 
the  king  of  Ireland,  and  tends  to  dissolve  the  principles  of  our  allegiance 
and  our  liberty. 

"  The  best  and  surest  method  of  preserving  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  crown,  is  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  same  in  succession  in  the 
house  of  Brunswick. 

'*  Thai  we  shall  ever  adhere  to  the  principles  which  directed  the  lords 
and  commons  of  Ireland,  when,  on  a  late  melancholy  occasion,  they  ad- 
dressed his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  on  himsdf,  during 
his  royal  Other's  indisposition,  the  administration  of  afiairs,  fbse  from 
occasional  and  unconstitutional  restrictions ;  such  restrictions  being  more 
calculated  to  answer  the  views  of  ambition  than  to  preserve  liberty,  or  to 
promote  the  solid  interests  of  the  empire. 

"  That  we  shall  ever  maintain  and  vindicate  the  principle  and  justice 
which  actuated  our  parliament,  when,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
realm,  thev  did  impose  a  public  and  merited  censure  on  nis  excellency 
the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  for  his  ill-advised,  unwarranted,  and  uncon- 
stitutional conduct. 

"  That  we  will  ever  maintain,  as  sacred  and  indissoluble,  our  connec* 
tion  with  Great  Britain,  being  in  our  opinion  indispensably  necessary  for 
the  freedom  of  this  kingdom  in  particular,  and  for  the  freedom,  strength 
and  prosperity  of  the  empire  in  p;eneral. 

"  We  have  set  forth  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  Whig  Club ;  and 
we  have  formed  this  society,  because  we  apprehend  some  of  those  objects 
are  in  danger. 

**  The  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland  have  been  pubUdy  and  minis* 
terially  questioned  by  the  present  chief  governor. 
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reform.  The  different  sections  omitted  in  the  composition  of 
the  Whig  Club  proceeded,  ere  long,  to  resolve  themselves  into 
separate  communities.     In  the  summer  of  the  year  1791,  the 

"^  A  light  in  the  parliament  of  another  kingdom  to  make  laws  for  this 
kingdom,  in  the  case  of  a  regency,  has  been  by  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  in  Ireland  advanced  and  defended. 

"  The  competency  pi  the  two  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament,  on  a  late 
occasion,  has  been  denied. 

"  The  legislative  capacity  of  the  king  of  Ireland  has  been  denied,  and 
the  great  seal  of  another  country  held  up  as  a  substitute  for  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm. 

**  The  undue  influence  of  the  crown  over  both  houses  of  parliament 
has  been  of  late  beyond  a]l  example  increased. 

"  A  pension  bill  has  been  rejected  by  the  influence  of  the  present  mi- 
nisters of  Ireland. 

**  A  place  bill  has  been  rejected  by  the  same  influence. 

'*  A  bill  for  the  better  secuiinff  the  freedom  of  election,  by  disqualify- 
ing revenue  officers  from  voting  for  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  has 
been  rejected  by  the  same  influence. 

"  The  present  extravagant,  inefiectual,  and  unconstitutional  police  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  has  been  continued  and  patronized  b^  the  same  in- 
fluence. All  proceedings  in  parliament  to  remove  the  gnevance  or  cen- 
sure the  abuse,  have  been  defeated  by  the  same  influence. 

*'  The  expediencv  of  combating  by  corruption  a  constitutional  majority 
in  parliament,  has  oeen  publicly  avowed,  and  the  principle  so  avowed,  ha 
been  in  part  carried  into  execution. 

**  Honours,  as  we  apprehend,  have  been  sold,  and  the  money  deposited 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  seats  in  the  Commons,  for  the  dependants 
of  administration,  in  order  to  procure  for  the  minister  a  majority  in  par- 
liament. For  the  same  corrupt  purpose,  useless  offices  have  been  created 
or  revived. 

"  Boards  for  the  same  unconstitutional  and  venal  purpose  have  been 
divided ;  sinecure  offices  split  to  multiply  the  number  of  commissioners, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  minister,  and 
gratify  the  individual. 

"  For  the  same  venal  purpose,  and  with  as  little  colour  or  pretence, 
salaries  have  been  augmented,  to  increase  the  parliamentary  influence  of 
the  minister  at  the  expence  of  the  nation. 

^  ^*  A  plan  of  intimidation  has  aided  and  abetted  the  views  of  corrup- 
tion ;  and  members  of  parliament  have,  by  the  minister,  been  expressly 
threatened  with  being  made  "  the  victims  of  their  votes,"  or  have  been 
displaced,  for  no  reason  or  pretence  whatever,  except  their  constitutional 
conduct  in  parliament. 

*'  That  we  apprehend  these  proceedings  and  principles  avow  a  design 
to  govern  this  coimtry  unconstitutionally,  and  must,  if  successful,  render 
the  minister  absolute  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  bv  corruption. 

**  That  this  danger  is  the  more  to  be  apprehendea,  because  there  is  no 
fixed  or  adequate  responsibility  in  the  situations  of  the  persons  who 
direct  the  affiurs  of  this  country ;  and  the  mimster  of  Ireland,  however 
culpable,  is  but  too  likely  to  elude  public  justice. 

"  That  to  redress,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  these  grievances,  yft  hitve  formed 
this  society.^' 
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plan  of  the  first  Society  of  United  Irishmen  was  published  ia 
Belfast.  Within  the  same  month,  the  Roman  Catholics  issued 
a  declaration  of  the  their  tenets  and  claims.  The  United 
Irishmen  of  Dublin  were  formed  in  the  following  month  of 
November.  In  1792,  the  Gathdio  petition  having  been  re- 
jected in  the  House  of  Common3  by  an  overwhelming  majoritj 
of  208  votes  to  23,  the  Catholics  chose  delegates  from  each 
district  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  ccmgregated  in  Dublin 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  began  to  deliberate  upon 
measures  of  relief  with  all  the  solemnity  of  parliam^itary 
forms.*  At  this  moment,  a  new  military  force,  the  Irkh 
National  Guard,  was  arrayed  and  disciplined  in  a  green  uni* 
form,  with  the  badge  of  an  uncrowned  harp ;  while  the  duke 
of  Leinster  and  many  moderate  members  of  the  <^poatioA 
enrolled  themselves  into  a  new  society,  called  the  Friends 
of  the  Constitutiin,  Liberty,  and  Peace ;  pledged  to  jntunote, 
by  all  lawful  means,  a  radical  and  effectual  reform  in  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  parliament,  including  penoiis 
of  all  religious  persuasions. 

The  different  bodies  thus  formed,  were  animated  and  conso- 
lidated by  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  government  to 
established  abuses,  and  the  exhibition  of  new  arts  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  public  burdens,  and  the  extent  of  the 
public  corruption.  Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the 
still  expanding  profligacy  of  ministers  in  1790.  The  terms 
have  been  quoted,  in  which  their  conduct  was  denounced 
by  Mr.  Grattan.  They  had  appointed  two  additional  com- 
missioners of  revenue,  and  given  additional  salaries  to  four 
officers  of  the  ordnance ;  they  had  created  fourteen  new  par- 
liamentary places,  Mid  granted  eight  or  nine  parliamentary 
pensions — all  unnecessarily,  and  in  the  course  of  twelve  months. 
These  were  acts,  as  the  orator  well  observed,  importii^  their 
own  criminality,  and  bespeaking  a  ministry  who  had  not  only 
attempted  to  undermine  the  constitution,  but  who  had  actually 
broken  the  laws.    The  public  odium  so  naturally  excited  hj 

•  IW  held  their  meetmgB  at  Taylort'  Hall,  in  Back-tane,  Dublin^ 
whence  the  nicknaine  of  the  Back-lane  Parliament. 
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theae  shameless  practices,  was  still  further  extended  hy  a  oob* 
temptaous  rejecticHi,  session  after  session,  of  the  liberal  pro- 
posak  already  referred  to, — by  an  affiront  offered  to  Lord 
Cbarlemont,  which  he  respited  by  resigning  the  honorary  post 
ef  governor  of  the  eovnty  of  Arma^ — ^and  by  such  paltry 
acts  as  that  of  dividing  the  oflBee  of  weighmaster  of  Cork  into 
three  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  still  further  adding  to  the  in- 
iuence  of  government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  giving 
them  to  members.  The  climax  may  be  said  to  have  been 
reached  in  1798,  when  the  state  of  ihe  parliamentary  represen- 
tation was  [fkdly  exposed.  The  history  of  the  Irish  Home  of 
Commons — as  profligate,  impotent,  and  unenviable  a  public 
body  as  ever  existed,  saving  always  a  very  few  s^dendid  ex* 
eepiions — and  the  ^lormous  amoimt  of  pubUc  malversation  and 
pivate  impurity  produced  by  its  constituticm,  are  wdl  described 
in  ibe  speeches  delivered  upon  this  occasion,  particularly  by 
Orattan,  and  William,  afterwards  Lord,  Ponsonby.  During 
eighty-five  years  out  of  the  preceding  century,  no  parliament 
whatever  had  sat.  The  house  contained  SOO  members,  of 
whom  64  were  credited  to  82  counties ;  14  to  7  cities ;  and 
220  to  110  boroughs ;  but  the  actual  choice  of  219  members 
was  held  to  be  in  the  hands  of  patrons,  while  only  81  were 
within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Two  hundred,  moreover,  of 
ike  219  patron-members  were  sent  into  the  house  according 
to  ihe  pleasure  of  100  individuals,  each  of  whom,  therefore, 
might  be  said  to  have  had  two  representatives  of  his  personal 
interests  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  It  was  further  cal- 
culated that  50  out  of  the  200  were  the  nominees  of  10 
personeh— each  of  whom  would  have  had  five  representatives. 
The  rental  of  Ireland,  at  this  time,  was  estimated  at  six  mil- 
liOBs  sterling  a  year ;  and  the  rental  of  the  200  perscms  who 
contributed  these  200  members  to  the  House  of  ComuMMis, 
averaged  •^4,000  a  year.  All  this  it  was  proposed  to  correct 
and  purify ;  but  the  effort  was  unavailing. 

The  temper  of  the  age  as  much  as  the  desperate  position  of 
the  country  no  longer  permitted  either  Mr.  Orattan  or  the 
^Vli%  Club  to  lead  the  people.    The  Ei^glish  minister  was  fast 
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outstripping  the  bounds  within  which  a  constitutional  resist- 
ance to  misgovemment  is  to  be  maintained.  The  French 
revolution,  as  already  observed,  had  lit  up  in  the  minds  of 
men  a  wild  and  consuming  ardor  for  liberty,  which  had  na 
sooner  touched  the  inflammable  sense  of  degradation  long 
smothered  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Irish,  than  it  spread  with  un*^ 
controllable  rapidity.  Their  apprehension  of  this  fast  growing 
mischief  threw  the  English  ministry  suddenly  into  a  new  mood 
of  conciliation,  involving  an  unexpected  series  of  inconsistent, 
imperfect,  and  unsatisfactory  measures — ^which  just  granted 
enough  to  vindicate  past  disaffection,  and  withheld  more  than 
enough  to  provoke  it  for  the  future. 

'  1798  was  thus  a  year  of  singular  events.  The  parliamentaiy 
session  began  in  the  month  of  January  with  a  speech  from 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  in  which,  after  lamenting  the 
prevailing  discontent  of  the  people,  he  invited  both  houses  to 
take  into  consideration  such  measures  as  would  cement  and 
strengthen  all  parties  in  supporting  the  constitution.  Every 
bill  brought  forward  for  this  purpose  was  a  triumph  to  the 
opposition — a  signal  tribute  to  the  force  of  public  opinioUi 
and  a  direct  and  unequivocal  confession  that  the  claims  so 
often  and  so  energetically  put  forward,  had  been  reasonablei 
just,  and  such  as  ought  to  have  been  granted  long  before. 
With  the  single  exception  of  parliamentary  reform,  the  differ^ 
ent  questions  mooted  by  the  opposition  in  the  last  session, 
were  now  revived  with  the  consent  of  the  ci*own,  and  made 
subjects  of  positive  legislation.  A  place  bill  passed,  and  the 
pension  list,  that  oldest  and  most  fruitful  source  of  corruption^ 
was  limited  to  <i&80,000  a  year.  It  was  also  agreed  that  no 
future  pension  should  be  granted  to  any  person  (members  of 
the  royal  family  excepted)  for  more  than  <f  1,200  a  year^ 
The  king  surrendered  his  hereditary  rcvenuci  and  received  in 
exchange  a  fixed  civil  list,  which  was  not  to  exceed  <£'225,000 
a  year.  But  though  something  was  yielded  on  each  account,  full 
relief  was  not  given  in  one.  By  thus  paltering  with  all  great 
interests,  and  rescuing  none  from  the  impending  danger^  the 
government  and  the  parliament  afforded  the  last  remaining 
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proof  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  offer  of  extreme  vacil- 
lation, and  their  utter  incompetence  to  deal  efficiently  with 
the  affieurs  of  the  nation.  The  moat  mistaken  and  injurious  of 
these  penurious  experiments  upon  the  excited  temper  of  the 
age,  was  the  narrowminded  attempt  to  conciliate  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the  act,  33  Geo.  III.  c.  21, 
better  known  as  the  Forty  Shilling  Freeholders^  Act.*  Mr. 
Qrattan  had  wisely  called  upon  the  ministers  to  give  liberally, 
if  they  gave  at  all,  and  to  place  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
Catholics  upon  an  equal  footing  with  all  other  dissenters  from 
the  established  church ;  but  instead  of  admitting  to  political 
power  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  persuasion,  the  men  of 
wealth,  independence,  and  information,  the  government  con- 
ferred the  elective  franchise  upon  the  poor  and  ignorant  pea- 
sant, making  his  wietched  dependance  upon  the  landed  oli- 
garchy still  more  slavish,  and  adding  new  instruments  of 
Oppression  and  corruption  to  that  inveterate,  and  overbearing 
influence  in  the  state  which  had  always  been  a  principal  cause 
of  agrarian  insubordination  and  national  distre6S.t 

*  This  instalment  of  relief  had  been  preceded  by  the  32  Geo.  III.  c.  2U 
which  admitted  Roman  Catholics  to  the  har,  permitted  them  to  practise 
as  attomies,  allowed  them  to  teach  schools,  and  suffered  Protestant  barris- 
ters to  marry  Roman  Catholic  wives,  &c. 

f  A  subsequent  part  of  this  work  will  be  the  proper  place  to  expose 
the  disastrous  effects  produced  by  this  law  upon  tne  social  condition  of 
the  Irish  peasant.  As  an  instrument  of  party  power  and  class  legislation, 
it  pleased  its  authors,  having  proved,  for  some  jrears,  an  apt  invention, 
and  realized  the  ends  which  it  was  designed  to  bring  about.  In  point  of 
&ct,  so  long  as  the  great  landlords  succeeded  in  keeping  their  tenants  to 
themselves,  they  held  in  their  own  hands  the  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment. When,  however,  in  process  of  time,  the  religious  feelings  of  the  voter 
came  to  be  worked  upon,  this  unprincipled  franchise  was  turned  against 
its  patrons,  and  became  the  means  of  breaking  down  their  tyranny.  All 
this  appears  to  have  been  clearly  foreseen  when  the  law  was  first  made.  Sir 
Laurence  Parsons,  afterwards  earl  of  Rosse,  then  said : — "There  never  was 
a  more  important  moment.  Public  expectation  is  wound  to  the  highest ; 
we  must  give  what  will  gratify,  but  will  not  destroy ;  an  error  now  may 
bring  on  years  of  calamity.  •  •  •  Some,  I  know,  think  that  these  inferior 
Catholics  would  be  so  dependent  upon  their  landlords,  who  are  mostly 
Protestants,  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  the  franchise  without  any 
danger.  To  this  I  say,  that,  though  they  might  vote  with  their  landlords^ 
they  might  also  vote  against  them ;  interest  mijgrht  lead  them  one  way,  but 
bigotry  might  lead  them  another.  *  *  *  By  givmff  franchise  to  the  inferior 
Cathoucs  what  do  you  do  ?    You  give  the  francnise  to  a  body  of  men  in 
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Havii^  rendered  homage  to  the  patrioUsm  of  the  qspoffltkA, 
by  thus  resorting  to  a  lame  adoption  of  their  principal  recom- 
mendations, ihe  government  turned  quickly,  and  obtained  with 
ease,  additional  powers  to  repress  the  still  active  q>irit  of  dis- 
content  amcnagst  the  public.  They  prepared  and  carried  bilb 
for  prey^iting  the  sale  and  use  of  arms  and  gunpowder, — kar 
inereasmg  the  r^;ular  army  from  12,000  to  17,000  men, — 
for  levying  a  militia  of  16,000  men, — and  for  prohilnting  the 
dection  or  i^pointment  of  conventions  or  other  assembliea 
unda:  the  pretence  ot  petitioning  the  crovm  or  pariiament. 

The  completefailureof  the  ill-digested  measures  c^half  satis- 
Caction  passed  in  1798|  became  apparent  as  so(m  as  they  were 
enroled  amongst  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  They  neither  gra- 
tified the  Cath(dics  nor  the  reformers,  and  they  strengthened 
the  ministry  in  no  respect.  The  littie  that  was  granted  caafy 
served  to  whet  the  desire  to  gain  the  much  that  was  still 
withheld.    Party  dissaisions  and  popular  cdhsions  continued 

great  poverty  and  in  {^reat  ignorance — bigotted  to  their  sect  and  their 
altars— repelled  by  ancient  prejudices  from  you,  and  at  least  four  timet 
the  number  of  you.  You  propose  to  give  them  the  elective  franchise,  by 
which  th^  will  almost,  in  every  county  in  the  three  provinces  out  of  tfaia 
four,  be  tne  majority  of  electors,  controlling  you,  resisting  and  irresistU 
ble.  But  still,  some  men  think  that  the  mferior  CatluMics  would  not 
abuse  this  power.  I  do  not  say  it  is  certain  that  they  would ;  neither  can 
you  say  it  is  certain  that  they  would  not ;  and  tms  is  a  case  in  which 
nothin^r  should  be  left  to  uncertainty.  Suppose  you  gave  the  inferior 
Cathohcs  the  franchise,  and  that  they  should  meet  m  all  their  parishes  to 
determine  the  exercise  of  it,  and  that  they  should  nominate  in  their  chapels 
their  representatives  to  parliament,  what  would  there  be  to  stop  them  f 
The  power  of  their  lanolord  miffht  do  much,  but  the  power  of^  religion 
mi^ht  do  much  more.  How  much  might  these  people  be  wrought  upon  by 
iheu*  priests  at  their  altars,  working  upon  their  superstition  and  poverty? 
How  easily  miffht  they  be  persuaded  that  their  temporal  as  well  as  their 
etoual  fehcity  depended  upon  their  uniting  together  in  the  exercise  c^  tiyar 
firanchise  I  *  *  *  In  short,  there  never  was  a  measure  pretending  to  be  a 
mat  one,  more  narrowly  conceived  than  the  present  bilL  It  courts  the 
CathoHc  rabble,  and  insults  the  Catholic  gentry.  It  gives  power  to  those 
who  are  ignorant,  and  therefore  dangerous,  and  witUiolds  it  from  those 
who  are  enlightened,  and  therefore  sue.  It  sives  equal  powers  with  the 
Protestants  to  the  lower  dass  of  Catholics,  too  are  the  most  numeroof, 
and  thereby  gives  them  a  superiority,  and  it  does  not  give  equal  powesi 
to  the  upper  dass,  who  are  less  numerous  than  you,  and  who  ooul^ 
therefore,  nave  had  no  superiority— that  is,  it  does  the  very  reverse  of 
what  it  ought  to  do." 
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to  prevaiL  The  united  Irishmen  invited  Uie  volimteerB  to  re* 
Bume  efifeetive  serriee ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  aet  upon  the 
invitation,  but  the  government  dispersed  the  few  who  ventured 
to  meet,  by  a  decisive  proclamation  and  the  d^n(Mi8trati<Hi  of 
military  force.  In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings  the  year 
1794  witnessed  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  for  a 
seditious  libd,  and  his  subsequent  escape  from  pris<m  to  France 
under  the  snepicion  of  a  much  graver  ofifence.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jadcson,*  an  English  Protestant  clergy? 
man,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  Dublin  from  Paris,  was  conn 
mitted  to  gad  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Agrarian  tur* 
bul^ice  and  sectarian  contritions  continued  to  increase ;  the 
country,  though  ruled  by  a  coercive  p<dicy,  ofiered  no  signs 
ef  returning  order  or  growing  improvement;  and  the  earl 
ci  Westmoreland  having  fiiiled  to  inspire  confidrace  in  the 
middle,  or  to  restore  tranquillity  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
rendered  his  removal  from  office  unavoidable. 

The  fdlowing  year,  1795,  was  one  of  the  highest  expectation 
and  profound  disappointment.  An  important  change  in  the 
English  cabinet  led  to  a  brief  interval  of  buoyant  rejoicing 
amongst  all  men  of  liberal  politics  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Pitt 
having  brought  over  to  his  ministry  the  duke  of  Portland, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Rockingham 
section  of  the  English  Whigs,  seems  to  have  felt  that  the 
season  had  at  length  arrived  for  substantially  improving  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  The  plans  of  his  new  colleagues  for  the 
welfare  of  that  country  had  often  been  detailed,  and  were 
universally  known.  When  the  eaii  of  Fitzwilliam's  appoint- 
ment to  the  lord  lieutenantcy  was  announced,  confidence  took 
possession  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  conviction  became  ge- 

•  This  unfortonate  emissary  saved  himself  firom  an  ignominious  deaih 
upon  the  scafFcdd  by  taking  poison :  he  actually  expired  in  the  dock.  Before 
he  proceeded  to  Ireland  he  divulged  his  intentions  to  a  London  attorney^ 
named  Cockayne :  this  man  betrayed  the  plot  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  despatched 
him  to  Dublin,  as  an  accomplice.  As  soon  as  Jackson  had  fullv  commit* 
fed  himself,  Cockayne  gave  the  necessary  information  to  the  Irisn  govern- 
ment,  and  the  officers  of  justice  cot  short  his  career. 
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neral  that  a  full  and  complete  measure  of  parliamentary  reform 
would  be  quickly  acquiesced  in,  and  that  a  total  emancipation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  civil  and  political  disabilities 
would  no  longer  be  denied. 

But  these  visions  of  a  bright  and  prosperous  future  were 
soon  dispelled.  Mr.  Pitt  gave  a  second  proof  of  his  want  of 
firmness  and  consistency  in  his  government  of  Ireland,  while 
he  raised  another  large  sum  of  money  from  that  country 
upon  the  credit  of  a  boon  which  he  never  conferred.  As 
in  the  year  1785,  he  had  approved  and  then  abandoned  the 
conunercial  propositions  of  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Orde,  gaining 
additional  taxes  to  the  amount  of  ^140,000,  pending  the  con- 
sideration of  his  specious  overtures ;  so  in  1795  he  procured 
^^1,700,000  by  first  encouraging  and  then  disappointing  a 
general  expectation  that  power  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  use  it  freely  for  the  public  good. 
After  calling  over  to  England,  and  repeatedly  consulting,  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the 
new  arrangements  appeared  to  have  been  definitively  settled, 
upon  mature  consideration,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par- 
ties engaged  in  them.  Accordingly  Earl  Fitzwilliam  took  pos- 
session of  his  government,  Jan.  4,  1795,  announcing  that  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  call  to  his  council  men  distinguished  by 
their  wisdom,  their  integrity,  and  their  talents,  and  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Assisted  by  their  advice,  he 
proposed  to  effect  a  full  and  cordial  union  of  all  his  majesty's 
subjects,  as  the  surest  means  of  securing  their  happiness  and 
placing  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  upon  a  solid 
basis. 

The  governing  oligarchy  at  this  juncture  was  led  by  the 
Beresfords.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  found  this  family  rioting  in 
emoluments  greater  than  had  ever  before  been  accumulated  by 
one  branch  of  the  nobility ;  and  Mr.  Beresford,  their  political 
head,  possessed  of  an  extent  of  power  exceeding  that  of  the 
lord  lieutenant.  This  gentleman  had  swayed  every  preceding 
lord  lieutenant,  firom  Lord  Townshend  to  the  earl  of  West- 
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moreland.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  signalised  the  commencement  of 
his  viceroyalty  by  dismissing  Mr.  Beresford,  and  in  less  than 
three  months  was  himself  recalled. 

.  This  summary  transaction  was  followed  by  violent  demon- 
strations of  grief  and  indignation,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  circumstances  justified  all  the  resentment  displayed. 
The  popular  party  denounced  with  vehemence  the  duplicity 
practised  against  them.  The  malversations  in  office  had  long 
been  so  gross  and  notorious, — the  progress  of  corruption  so 
monstrous, — ^the  unpopularity  of  the  Beresfords  and  their 
colleagues,  as  the  authors  and  abettors  of  every  species  of 
abuse,  peculation,  and  oppression,  had  been  so  general, — ^that 
the  prospect  of  a  total  chai^  in  the  management  of  afiairs, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  men  and  a  purer  system,  seem 
to  have  acted  like  so  many  charms — ^to  have  instantaneously 
refreshed  the  public  mind,  and  restored  it  to  a  healthy  tone 
of  confidence  and  strength.  The  country,  it  was  believed,  was 
no  longer  to  be  enthralled  ;  the  new  ministers  were  empowered 
to  reduce  their  well  known  professions  into  practice ;  the  par- 
liament was  to  be  reformed ;  the  Catholics  were  to  be  eman- 
cipated ;  and  the  interests  of  Ireland  were  to  be  forwarded  by 
a  united  ministry  and  legislature,  secure  alike  of  popular 
support  and  the  approbation  of  the  crown.  Full  of  this  idea  of 
overflowing  good  fortune,  the  Irish  were  invited  to  aid  the 
English  minister  in  carrying  on  the  war  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  the  Commons  echoing  the  public  voice  in  his 
favour,  voted  him  extraordinary  supplies  to  the  amount  of 
^1,700,000. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  mellow  sunshine  of  the  political 
atmosphere  became  suddenly  overclouded.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
known  to  have  expostulated  with  the  new  viceroy,  and  to 
have  remonstrated  against  his  proceedings.  In  the  end,  as 
Sir  Laurence  Parsons  observed,  the  country  was  deprived  at 
a  most  critical  juncture,  ^^  of  the  auspices  of  a  nobleman  who 
came  the  harbinger  and  the  hostage  of  her  political  salva- 
tion, and  to  whom  the  people  looked  up  with  confidence — 
after  voting  the  enormous  supply  of  J?l,700,000  to  save,  if 
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possible,  the  empire  from  destructicm.  The  great  and  saht* 
tary  measures  of  reform,  retrenchment,  and  re^qpcmsbility 
vanished, — ^the  Catholics  instead  of  the  accomplishment  ol 
their  hopes  had  the  gates  of  ihe  castle  slapped  in  their  fiices, 
and  were  refused  the  Uessings  of  the  constituticui, — Mr.  Pitt, 
not  satisfied  with  having  involved  the  empire  in  a  disastroos 
war,  intended  to  complete  the  mischief  by  risking  the  internal 
peace  of  Irdand,  making  the  friends  of  that  country  the  dupes 
of  his  fraud  and  artifice,  and  swindling  the  nation  out  oi 
^^1,700,000  to  support  the  war,  on  the  faith  of  measures  which 
he  intended  should  be  reftuaed.**  * 

From  the  period  of  Eari  Fitzwilliam's  recal  in  the  year 
1795,  to  the  Unicm  in  1800,  no  form  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment can  be  said  to  have  existed  in  Ireland.  The  stoutest 
hearts  trembled  for  the  peace  of  the  country  when  the  old  tadc- 
masters  returned  in  triumph  to  the  castle  of  Dublin.  They 
soon  showed  that  to  whatever  lengths  the  popular  disaffection 
might  extend,  their  faction  was  prepared  to  go  farther  still. 
Violence  upon  the  side  of  the  people  was  to  be  encountered 

*  All  the  writers  of  this  period  dwell  more  or  less  emi>haticany  upon 
the  charge  of  duplicity  brought  ag^nst  Mr.  Pitt  for  allowing  Earl  Fitz- 
william  to  believe  that  he  was  supported  by  the  cabinet  in  nis  views  of 
Catholic  anancipation.  Looking  at  aU  the  drcumstances,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  say  tnat  the  conduct  of  the  prime  minister  was  not  highly  cen- 
surable. Putting  the  best  construction  upon  it  which  the  ascertained 
Sacts  will  admit  of,  he  must  be  censured  either  as  having  intended  to 
deceive  his  lord  lieutenant,  or  to  have  been  content  that  a  very  dangerous 
and  unbecoming  experiment  should  be  tried.  Unfortunately  on  most 
occasions  of  this  kind,  the  witnesses  who  could  best  settle  the  points  in 
dispute  are  those  who  either  do  not  come  forward,  or  only  communicate 
information  indirectly.  Here  Mr.  Pitt  does  not  speak  himself,  but  the 
earl  of  Westmorland  asserts  for  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  Earl 
Fltzwilliam  had  no  authority  whatever  from  ministers  in  England  for 
taking  the  steps  he  did  on  the  Catholic  question — ^they  were  taken  not 
only  without  their  authority,  but  with  their  positive  disapprobation.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  the  earl  writing  to  Lord  Carlisle,  that  he  never 
would  have  undertaken  the  government,  if  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr. 
Fitt  had  not  concurred  with  him  in  the  policy  of  relieving  the  Catholics 
from  every  remaiping  disqualification.  On  tne  same  side,  we  have  Mr. 
Grattan  positively  affirming,  that  being  informed  that  the  ministers  sent 
for  him  and  his  friends  to  adopt  their  measures,  he  distinctly  informed 
them  that  Catholic  emancipation  was  one  of  them.  It  was  upon  this  fiiith 
that  Mr.  Grattan  moved .  tne  address  in  answer  to  the  lora  lieutenant's 
speech  at  the  opening;  of  the  session. 
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and  mastered  by  more  excesaiye  yiolenee  upon  tiie  part  of  the 
goyermnent.  We  haye  thus  to  trace  under  the  administra- 
tkfa  of  the  earl  of  Camden,  the  repeal,  in  quick  succession, 
of  the  seyeral  laws  which  protected  liberty,  and  guaranteed 
the  safety  of  indiyiduals  and  the  augmeitaticHi  oi  property. 
In  their  stead  we  behold  the  seyerest  meaAures  enacted  by 
which  despotism  could  be  fortified,  and  a  goyemment  of  mili- 
tary yidence  enforced.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  suspended ; 
eiyil  oppression  and  agrarian  outrage  proceed  at  riyal  paces; 
insurrection  and  indemnity  bills  are  hurried  through  parliar 
m»it ;  increased  discontent  seeks  a  yent  in  partial  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  continued  insurrection  expands  into  wide-spread  and 
desperate  rebellion.  Foreign  inyasions  t^e  place,  and  late  in 
the  struggle,  the  British  army,  realising  the  description  of  Sir 
B.  Abercromby,  haying  proyed  formidable  to  eyery  one  but  the 
enemy,  flies  before  a  forlorn  hope  of  Frenchmen.  In  yain  had 
Grattan  inyoked  freedom  and  conciliation ; — in  yain  proclaimed 
eyery  other  policy  contemptible  as  well  as  cruel ; — in  yain  pro- 
pounded the  generous  truth  that  all  the  people  should  instantly 
embrace,  and  the  ministers  should  greatly  emancipate.  In  1797, 
the  expedition  under  General  Hoche,  after  haying  been  defeated 
by  the  hostile  elements,  hung  oyer  Bantry  Bay  and  returned 
to  Brest ;  seyeral  persons  were  charged  with  treason ;  lenient 
measures  were  earnestly  recommended  in  the  parliaments  of 
England  as  well  as  of  Ireland,  and  rejected  in  both ;  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  united  Irishmen  was  published  by  authority ; 
Mr.  Gn^tan,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Curran  and  others, — ^now 
A  small  but  firm  band, — made  a  last  effort  to  defend  the 
rights  of  their  country  by  moying  the  standard  questions  of 
parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic  emancipation.  They  failed 
in  them,  and  withdrew  from  parliament.'*     Ireland  was  now 

*■  The  address  in  which  Mr.  Grattan  now  took  leaye  of  his  constituents^ 
and  the  Whig-club  petition,  which  he  drew  up,  to  the  king,  describing 
the  recent  events  and  the  consequent  state  of  the  country,  are  documents 
too  lonff  to  be  inserted  here,  but  every  way  entitled  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  would  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  contest  carried  on 
between  the  ministers  of  this  period,  and  the  Irish  liberal  pohtidans. 
For  power  of  statement,  for  vigorous  and  affecting  eloquence,  for  beau- 
tiful noble  composition,  Uiese  two  pieces  are  and  beyond  all  measure 
admirable. 
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sarrendered  to  military  violence,  executed  by  80,000  AiriouA 
soldiers. 

Although  much  has  been  written  of  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
our  information  is  confused  and  indistinct  of  the  sources  from 
which  it  emanated,  and  the  objects  to  which  it  was  directed. 
It  remains  to  this  day  nearly  as  profound  a  mystery  as  it 
appeared  at  the  moment  of  its  first  explosion.  The  orga- 
nization has  been  fully  detailed,  and  the  opinions  of  some  of 
its  leaders  have  been  explicitly  recorded ;  but  the  real  aim  of 
the  multitude  who  took  the  field  on  this  occasion  in  scattered 
masses  has  never  been  clearly  explained.  Looking  at  the 
number,  extent,  and  gallantry  of  the  popular  operations,  we 
are  tempted  to  recognise  a  general  attempt  to  revolutionize 
the  country ;  but  upon  examining  separately  the  persons  who 
were  engaged,  and  the  events  which  took  place,  we  fail  to 
detect  the  certain  characteristics  of  a  national  conspiracy. 
That  identity  of  purpose, — ^that  common  interest  and  under- 
standing,— that  universal  sympathy  and  agreement  upon  cer- 
tain rallying  points,  which  constitute  the  firm  bonds  of  unioUi 
and  knit  together  all  great  rebellions,  are  wanting  here. 
There  is  no  hero — ^no  battle-cry — ^not  even  a  watchword.  We 
have  before  us  a  dark  and  irregular  outline, — outbreaks  of 
violence,  crime,  and  bloodshed ;  but  no  settled  ulterior  plan, 
no  fixed  goal,  no  fully  developed  movement.  Nearly  a  million 
of  men  may  have  taken  the  oath,  and  risked  their  lives  at  the 
impulse  of  the  society,  but  they  neither  appear  to  have  known 
the  principal  leaders, — ^to  have  adopted  their  particular  princi- 
ples,— nor  to  have  agreed  amongst  themselves  what  grievances 
they  would  redress,  or  what  franchises  they  would  secure.  Both 
the  persons  who  took  part  in  the  encounter  and  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  them,  present  a  heap  of  contradictions  and  incon- 
gruities. The  confederation  originated  with  the  Protestants 
and  Presbyterians  in  the  North ;  the  battles  were  fought  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  peasants  in  the  South.  Wolfe  Tone, 
Napper  Tandy,  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  were  republicans; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment was  desired  by  the  courageous  hordes  who  turned  out, 
pike  in  hand,  and  maintained  a  series  of  running  fights  for 
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nearly  a  year  with  the  king's  troops.  By  them  the  ex- 
ample of  France,  the  great  cotemporary  incentive  to  popular 
commotion  and  political  change,  was  hardly  known,  and  cer- 
tainly not  understood.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the 
rebellion  of  1798 ? — what  produced  it!— what  sustained  it? — 
what  was  sought  by  it ! 

The  true  answer  to  these  questions  will  be  readily  given  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  country  attentively, 
and  made  themselves  correctly  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  rebellion  was  the  general  result  of  intoler- 
able misgovemment.  Ireland,  always  the  land  of  oppression, 
had  always  been  the  congenial  soil  of  conspiracy.  Where  wrongs 
had  been  continually  borne,  and  transmitted  for  ages  from 
father  to  son,  like  so  many  heir-looms  of  vengeance,  private 
hostile  combinations  became  habitual  in  the  suffering  class. 
There  are,  moreover,  natural  qualities  in  the  constitution  of 
his  character,  which  particularly  dispose  the  Irishman  to  in- 
dulge in  associations  of  this  kind.  Loving  enterprise  and  mys- 
tery, he  fed  his  courage  and  his  imagination  with  these  indul- 
gences, while  he  gratified  his  desire  of  throwing  off,  and  taking 
satisfaction  for,  the  degradation  by  which  his  pride  had  so  long 
been  wounded.  His  position  was  surrounded  by  other  circum- 
stances decidedly  &vourable  to  these  predispositions.  For  a 
long  term  of  years — in  truth,  for  preceding  centuries — society 
in  Ireland  had  never  been  found  without  a  class  of  persons 
who  possessed  and  deserved,  not  alone  the  commiseration,  but 
the  respect  of  the  community  upon  the  skirts  of  which  they 
hung  and  barely  subsisted.  These  were  persons  who  had  been 
wronged  in  due  course  of  law,  or  pauperized  by  the  political 
misdeeds  of  their  forefathers.  There  was  always,  therefore,  a 
period  at  which  the  unsightly  object  of  unmerited  suffering, 
on  an  extended  scale,  was  present  ic  humane  and  right- 
minded  men.  There  followed,  of  course,  sympathy  for  the 
sufferer,  and  often  pity  for  the  violator  of  the  law,  who  was 
believed  to  have  been  goaded  into  violence  by  his  sufferings. 
These  feelings  lit  up  a  strong  flame  in  many  bosoms  which 
served  to  point  the  way  to  those  retired  haunts  in  which  tlie 
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oath  of  the  secret  society  was  administered  at  midnight,  and 
the  vain  hope  of  better  days  for  Ireland  was  made  the  sp^  Uiat 
led  to  deeper  suiferings  than  had  been  endured  before. 

Innumerable  provocations  and  temptations  had  thus  poured 
their  influence  together,  in  order  to  accustom  the  Iridmian  to 
habits  of  conspiring.  He  could  scarcely  stir  or  speak  without 
receiving  a  hint  to  consult  for  the  redress  of  his  wrongs,  or  the 
relief  of  his  misfortunes.  Secret  combination  and  midnight 
conference  thus  became  ordinary  avocations,  and  were  prized 
as  the  only  form  in  which  consolation  or  enjoyment  were  ad- 
mitted to  his  destitution.  In  this  way  of  life  the  rebellion 
of  1798  was  fostered,  and  attained  shape  and  strength.  It 
was  presented  to  old  customs,  and  wearing  a  familiar  guise  was 
adopted  inconsiderately  and  followed  blindly.  There  was  in 
the  masses  the  sense  of  oppression — the  loud  outcry  constantiy 
raised,  and  never  answered  meetly — the  passion  for  revenge, 
wildness  and  despair.  These  were  its  elements;  but  they 
were  not  combined  with  any  clear  or  positive  demgn  amongst 
any  considerable  portion  of  conspirators  to  pull  the  Iridi  crown 
from  the  head  of  King  Geo.  III.,  or  to  substitute  another  form 
of  government  in  the  place  of  that  which  his  ministers  and  peers 
had  imposed  upon  them.  We  behold  a  general  outburst  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  off  a  galling  yoke,  but  no  unanimity 
of  opinion,  and  scarcely  any  concert  as  to  the  nature  of  tbt 
institutions  which  it  would  be  proper  to  frame  in  the  event  of 
success. 

One  of  our  shortest  accounts  of  the  composition  and  designs 
of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  is  furnished  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1 797.  We  i^e  thus  informed  that — 

**  The  system  was  first  represented  to  be  for  purely  civil  or  political 
purposes.  The  inferior  societies,  at  their  original  institution,  consisted 
each  of  thirty-six  members,  afterwards  reduced  to  twelve;  these  twelve 
chose  a  secretary  and  treasurer ;  and  the  secretaries  of  five  of  these  so- 
cieties formed  what  was  called  a  lower  baronial  committee,  which  had  the 
immediate  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  five  societies  who  thus  con- 
tributed to  its  constitution.  From  each  lower  baronial  committee,  thus 
constituted,  one  member  was  delegated  to  an  upper  baronial  committee, 
which  in  like  manner  assumed  and  exercised  the  superintendence  and 
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dkection  of  all  the  k»wer  baronial  comimttees  in  the  bertral  countiet. 
The  next  superior  committees  were,  in  populous  towns,  cUstinguished  by 
the  name  of  district  committees,  and  in  counties  by  the  name  of  county 
committees,  and  were  composed  of  members  delegated  by  the  upper 
baronials.  Each  upper  baronial  committee  delegated  one  of  its  members 
to  the  district  or  county  committee,  and  these  district  or  county  commit- 
tees had  the  superintMideQce  and  direction  of  all  the  upper  baronials, 
who  contributed  to  their  institution.  Having  thus  organised  the  several 
counties  and  populous  towns,  a  subordinate  directory  was  erected  in  each 
of  the  four  provinces,  composed  of  two  members,  or  three,  according  to 
the  extent  and  population  of  the  districts  which  they  represented,  and 
were  delegated  to  a  provincial  committee,  which  had  the  inunediate  direc- 
tion and  superintendence  of  the  several  county  and  district  committees  in 
each  of  the  four  provinces ;  and  a  general  executive  directory,  composed 
of  ^t  persons,  was  elected  by  the  provincial  directories ;  but  the  election 
was  so  managed  that  none  but  the  secretaries  of  the  provincials  knew  on 
whom  the  election  fell.  It  was  made  by  ballot,  but  not  reported  to  the 
electors ;  the  appointment  was  notified  only  to  those  on  whom  the  elec- 
tion devolved,  and  the  executive  directory,  thus  composed,  assumed  and 
exercised  the  supreme  and  uncontrolled  command  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  union. 

**  The  manner  of  communicating  the  orders  issued  by  the  executive 
directory  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  baffle  detection.  One  member  of 
the  executive  alone  communicated  with  one  member  of  each  provincial 
committee  or  directory ;  the  order  was  transmitted  by  him  to  the  secre-' 
tary  of  each  county  or  district  committee  in  his  province ;  the  secretaries 
of  the  county  and  district  committees  communicated  with  the  secretaries 
of  the  upper  baronials  in  each  county ;  they  communicated  with  the  secre- 
taries of  the  lower  baronial  committees,  who  gave  the  orders  to  the 
secretaries  of  each  subordinate  committee,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  the 
several  inferior  members  of  the  union. 

*'  The  leaders  having  completed  their  system  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
so  early  as  the  10th  of  May,  1795,  and  having  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  establishing  it  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1796,  in  the  province 
of  Leinster,  proceeded  at  that  period  to  convert  it  into  a  mifiti^  shape 
and  form,  for  the  undisguised  project  of  rebellion ;  this  was  distinctly 
acknowledged  by  Arthur  O'Connor,  William  James  M'Nevin,  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  and  Oliver  Bond,  who  confessed  themselves  to  have  been 
leading  and  active  members  of  this  conspiracy,  as  will  appear  more  dis- 
tinctly from  the  appendix  to  this  report.  From  the  confessions  of  these 
persons,  it  appears  that  the  military  organization,  as  they  termed  it  was 
grafted  on  the  civil.  The  secretary  of  each  subordinate  society  com- 
posed of  twelve,  was  appointed  their  petty  or  non-commissioned  officer; 
the  delegate  of  ftve  societies  to  a  lower  baronial  committee,  was  com- 
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roonly  appointed  captain  of  a  company  composed  of  the  ^ve  Bocieties 
who  had  so  delegated  him,  and  who  made  up  the  number  of  sixty  pri- 
vates ;  and  the  delegate  of  ten  lower  baronials  to  the  upper  or  district 
committee,  was  commonly  appointed  colonel  of  a  battalion,  which  was 
thus  composed  of  six  hundred  men.  The  colonels  of  battalions  in  each 
county  sent  the  names  of  three  persons  to  the  executive  directory  of  the 
union,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  by  them  adjutant  general  of  the 
county,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  and  communicate  military  orders 
from  the  executive  to  the  colonels  of  battalions,  and  in  general  to  act  as 
officers  of  the  revolutionary  staff.  In  addition  to  this  establishment,  it 
appears  that  a  military  committee  was  appointed  by  the  executive  direc- 
tory to  prepare  a  regular  plan  for  assisting  a  French  army,  if  any  such 
should  make  a  landing,  by  directing  the  national  military  force,  as  it  was 
called,  to  co-operate  with  them  $  or  to  form  a  regular  plan  of  insurrectioni 
in  case  it  should  be  ordered,  without  waiting  for  French  assistance :  and 
it  appears  to  your  committee,  that  a  regular  and  digested  plan  of  insur- 
rection was  actually  formed  and  reduced  to  writing  in  April  1797,  which 
was  given  up,  for  that  time  only,  from  the  representations  of  the  executive 
directory  of  the  union,  that  speedy  and  effectual  assistance  was  promised 
from  France.  For  the  purpose  of  arming  this  body,  orders  .were  given 
to  the  Irish  directory  that  every  member  of  the  union  who  had  the  means* 
should  provide  himself  with  fire  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  that  such 
persons  whose  means  would  not  afford  any  other  weapons  should  provide 
themselves  with  pikes ;  which  order  appeared  to  your  committee  to  have 
been  executed  in  a  very  great  extent  throughout  the  provinces  of  Ulster, 
Leinster,  and  Munster.  In  the  province  of  CJonnaught  the  emissaries  of 
the  union  seem  not  to  have  been  enabled  to  proceed  farther  in  their  sys- 
tem of  treason  than  by  administering  oaths  to  the  people  :  their  farther 
progress  seems  to  have  been  obstructed  by  the  vigourous  exertions  of  the 
executive  government,  when  rebellion  broke  forth  in  acts  of  open  hosti- 
lity. It  appears  to  your  committee,  that  the  directory  of  the  union, 
having  thus  established  a  revolutionary  government  in  themselves  over  a 
great  body  of  the  people,  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  use  of  any  arti- 
cle of  consumption  liable  to  the  excise  duties ;  which  order  was  stated  to 
your  committee  by  the  aforesaid  persons,  who  had  been  members  of  the 
republican  directory,  to  have  been  generally  and  implicitly  obeyed ;  and 
it  further  appeared  to  your  committee,  from  the  testimony  of  the  same 
persons,  or  some  of  them,  that  an  order  had  also  been  issued  by  the  same 
directory  to  stop  the  currency  of  bank  notes,  and  to  forbid  the  purchase 
of  quit  rents  payable  to  the  crowi\,  which,  by  an  act  of  this  session,  have 
been  vested  in  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  to  be  sold  for  the 
service  of  the  current  year ;  with  a  threat  on  the  part  of  the  directory, 
that  such  n  sale  would  be  disallowed  at  the  approaching  revolution,  as  an 
anticipation  of  its  resources." 
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This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  scheme  contrived  with 
skill  and  effect.  It  displayed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  character,  and  organized  a  tremendous  power.  The 
forms  adopted  were  exactly  suited  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
people.  The  frequent  meetings,  the  reserve  of  the  principals, 
and  the  concealment  of  the  head,  harmonized  at  once  with  the 
popular  love  of  action  and  mystery,  and  allowed  each  member 
to  feed  his  imagination  with  the  hope  that  the  real  object  of  the 
combination  was  the  redress  of  the  particular  grievance  upon 
which  his  own  heart  was  set.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the 
facilities  and  attractions  which  were  offered  by  it  for  binding 
the  people  together,  the  design  was  only  calculated  to  realize 
that  species  of  abortive  rebellion  to  which  it  actually  gave 
birth.  The  arrangements  were  infinite,  and  as  plastic  as 
could  be  desired ;  the  connecting  links  were  subtly  framed  and 
easily  commanded;  the  channels  were  ingeniously  provided 
for  pouring  the  blood  of  active  existence  through  the  whole 
great  framework ; — but  the  vivifjring  spirit,  the  electricity  of 
some  directing  genius  to  animate  the  whole,  to  act  upon  every 
part,  and  excite  a  reciprocating  action  in  each,  was  altogether 
wanting.  It  was  a  monster  of  infinite  animal  powers — all  legs 
and  arms— but  without  the  intelligence,  or  the  soul  to  move 
the  vast  machine  to  greatness  or  to  good. 

The  tame  reception  uniformly  given  to  the  French  evinces  in 
the  strongest  manner  the  total  absence  of  any  common  under- 
standing between  the  originators  and  heads  of  the  society,  and 
the  masses  who  composed  its  body.  There  were  two  French 
invasions,  or  rather  attempts  at  invasion;  the  first  under 
Hoche,  the  second  under  Humbert — the  small  squadron,  with 
the  high-spirited  but  unfortunate  Wolfe  Tone  on  board,  was 
an  aid  to  Humbert,  and  not  a  separate  expedition.  In  each  of 
these  instances,  the  people  proved  that  they  were  neither 
anxious  nor  prepared  for  a  republic,  or  a  French  alliance: 
their  support  of  their  foreign  friends  was  desultory  and  feeble. 
As  little  was  it  Parliamentary  Reform  or  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion that  stirred  them.  These  were  questions  warmly  desired 
in  the  middle  class,  but  not  cared  for  in  the  lower :  an  idea  of 
carrying  one  or  the  other  by  force  was  never  bruited.    Whence, 
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then,  was  elicited  the  concealed  fire  that  lit  np  this  vast  confla- 
gration! From  agrarian  oppression, — ^from  the  wanton  tyranny 
of  landlords, — from  the  daily  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  pea- 
santry. There  lay  the  strong  and  active  aliments  that  fed  the 
rebellion  and  communicated  to  its  ravages  the  most  daring  spirit. 
The  peasantry  of  Kildare  and  Weidbrd  understood  nothing 
of  the  political  innovations  for  which  Lord  fkhrard  Fitq;erald, 
Mr.  Wolfe  Tone,  the  brothers  Sheares,  and  so  many  others 
lost  their  lives.  The  knowledge  of  the  peasantry  was  of  a^ery 
different  kind — it  moved  from  a  far  deeper  seat,  and  possessed 
more  invigorating  qualities.  £!ach  man  of  them  carried  in  his 
breast  the  profound  and  ^nbittering  conriction  that  he  had 
been  reared  as  one  of  an  infericHr  race  of  men, — ^that  he  had 
alwa}'s  been  goaded  by  the  contumelies  and  exactions  which 
are  never  launched  but  against  a  degraded  caste, — that  he  had 
lived  uniformly  a  hfe  of  incessant  toil,  linked  with  the  most 
miserable  poverty.  This  was  the  knowledge  that  made  him 
bound  forward  with  joy  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  of 
striking  a  manly  blow  to  elevate  his  abject  condition,  and  vin- 
dicate in  his  person  the  rights  of  suffering  humanity.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  all  this,  the  rebelli(Hi  would  have  expired 
when  its  leaders  were  thrown  into  prison  and  led  to  the  gallows. 
Subsequently  to  those  events,  however,  came  the  period  of 
its  fiercest  outbreak :  the  body  did  not  move  until  the  head 
had  been  cut  off.  A  more  conclusive  proof  could  not  have 
been  afforded  to  show  how  ill-informed  were  the  people  as  to 
wlio  their  leaders  were,  or  what  were  the  particular  principles 
for  which  they  had  been  instigated  to  fight. 

The  government,  however,  appear  to  have  been  weU  in- 
structed in  all  these  respects.  The  cabinet  in  London,  as  well 
as  the  privy  council  in  Dublin,  had  long  been  informed  of  the 
existence  and  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy.  When  they  per- 
mitted it  to  proceed,  did  they  not  desire  that  it  should  ripen  i 
Jackson's  mission  from  the  French  republicans  to  the  disaffected 
in  Dublin,  was  executed  with  the  privity  of  the  home  oflSce  in 
Whitehall;  and  Lord  Clare  affected  to  complain,  in  1798,  that 
the  conspirators  had  been  left  undi^^turbed  for  three  years,  in 
despite  of  his  remonstrances.  The  admissions  made  upon  both 
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sides  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmoii8,  when  the  treasoa  was  formally 
proclaimed,  tended  still  further  to  explain  the  general  imder^ 
standing  that  prevailed  as  to  the  true  origin  of  the  eviL  By 
one  party  it  was  avowed  that  disaffection  pervaded  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  could  not  be  suf^ressed  by  ordinary  means  of 
coercion.  The  house  was  told  that  disorganisation  had  been 
produced  by  general  mfagavennment,  and  that  the  retribntive 
justice  of  mere  punishment  for  actual  excesses  could  ndther 
check  the  disorder,  nor  stop  up  the  sources  from  which  it 
flowed.  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham  echoed  this  view  of  the  case, 
apologizing  not  only  for  the  mass  of  the  people  generally,  but 
for  several  United  Irishmen  whom  he  represented  as  being 
much  less  criminal  than  the  rest.  Many  amongst  them,  he 
said,  had  been  misled  by  specious  pretexts.  Parliamentary 
reform,  he  observed,  especially  during  the  French  RevohitkHi, 
must  prove  a  very  questionable  topic  for  agitation,  both  in 
its  motive  and  tendeni^.  Assemblies  of  men,  which  would  be 
innocent,  and  therefore  lawful  in  times  of  tranquillity,  might, 
in  the  present  crisis,  assume  a  far  di£ferent  character ;  and  in 
this  way  he  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  many  well-disposed 
persons  had  continued  to  be  members  of  the  confederacy. 

Had  the  mischief  been  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of  these 
observations,  the  history  of  the  kingdom  would  have  escaped 
the  lasting  disgrace  with  which  a  series  of  flagitious  enormi- 
ties has  blackened  its  pages.  Mr.  Pelham  was  succeeded  in 
hb  office  by  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Stewart,  Lord  Casr 
tlereagh,*  afterwards  marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  leader  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  under  the  administration  of 
Lord  Liverpool.  The  vigour  beyond  the  law  which  this  no- 
bleman supported,  together  with  the  means  which  he  counte- 
nanced ^^to  make  the  rebellion  explode,"^  have  attached  an 
indelible  stain  to  his  memory.  But  he  was  not  the  author  of 
the  terrible  system  with  which  his  name  is  so  darkly  asso- 
ciated.    He  found  it  in  full  operation,  and  pushed  to  its  most 

*  The  Riffht  Hon.  Robert  Stewart  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
delegates,  dected  by  tbe  volunteers  in  the  year  1783,  to  present  Mr. 
Flood's  plan  of  reform  to  the  House  of  Commons.    At  the  general  elec-  - 
tion  in  1790  he  stood  for  the  county  of  Down,  and  was  returned  because 
he  professed  the  principles  of  an  uncompromising  reformer. 
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unmerciful  and  brutal  extremes.  Luttrel,  earl  of  Carhamp- 
ton,  well  known  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  England  as 
the  ministerial  opponent  of  Mr.  Wilkes  at  the  celebrated 
Middlesex  elections,  was  the  Irish  commander-in-chief,  wh^i 
the  earl  of  Camdai  became  viceroy,  and  soon  rendered  himself 
odiously  conspicuous  by  his  conduct.  While  he  served  as 
general,  military  licentiousness  reached  a  daring  pitch  o£ 
cruelty.  The  soldiers  living  at  free  quarters  in  districts  re- 
ported to  be  disturbed,  and  having  been  authorized  to  act 
without  the  presence  of  a  civil  magistrate,  made  it  sport 
to  seize  the  devoted  peasantry,  and  subject  them  to  the 
most  capricious  punishments.  Earl  Moira  asserted  in  parlia- 
ment, that  a  company  of  soldiers,  searching  for  arms,  would 
bum  thirty  houses  in  one  night.  Imprisonment  upon  suspi- 
cion, torture  to  extort  confession,  and  transportation  without 
trial,  were  excesses  of  daily  occurrence.  Lord  Carhampton 
patronised  a  tribunal  worthy  of  the  darkest  era  of  the  Spanish 
inquisition.  We  are  assured  that  he  and  other  magistrates 
used  to  make  a  practice  of  meeting  and  examining  together 
the  private  reports  sent  in  against  persons  who  had  been 
arrested  without  any  evidence  of  guilt :  these  examinations 
proceeded  in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  who,  whenever  the 
suspicion  appeared  strong,  were  sent  on  board  a  transporta- 
tion tender,  as  "  being  otherwise  likely  to  elude  justice.""  ♦  For 
this  display  of  ^^  wholesome  severity,'*^  the  earl  of  Carhampton 
was  repeatedly  honoured  with  the  warm  thanks  of  county  grand 
juries  and  Orange  corporations,  while  an  approving  parliament 
shielded  him  from  all  liability  to  the  lawful  consequences  of 
guilty  by  passing  an  act  of  indemnity. 

General  Lake,  commanding  the  province  of  Ulster,  emu- 
lated the  example  of  Lord  Carhampton.  A  proclamation 
under  this  officer's  hand  to  the  disturbed  districts  in  the 
north, — ^the  manner  in  which  he  enforced  martial  law,  at  the 

*  ''Lord  Carhampton,  impatient  or  dissatisfied  at  the  law's  delay,  imder- 
took  to  exert  a  rigor  beyond  it.  He  emptied  all  the  prisons  of  their 
tenants,  and,  without  form  of  trial,  sent  them,  and  every  one  he  chose  to 
suspect  of  dissatisfaction,  on  his  own  authority,  to  serve  on  board  the 
fleet :  above  1,300  were  thus  transported  from  tneir  homes  during  1796.** 
^^Phwden^g  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  372, 
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instigation  of  spies  and  informers^  and  the  reckless  acts  of 
wanton  outrage  committed  by  the  officers  and  men  under  his 
command,  excited  a  general  feeling  of  horror  and  indignar 
tion.  Amongst  these  a  mid-day  attack  upon  the  office  of  the 
*^  Northern  Star^*"  newspaper  at  Belfast,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  types  and  the  house,  by  a  party  of  his  soldiers,  deserved, 
the  severest  punishment,  but  was  allowed  to  pass  without  even 
reprobation.  Another  monstrous  case  was  that  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Mr.  Lucas,  who  was  sabred  to  death  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back,  because  some  countrymen  flocking  round, 
suggested  to  the  colonel  who.  was  marching  him  to  prison  the 
fear  of  an  intended  rescue.  The  body  falling  into  the  hands 
of  relatives,  was  waked  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try; but  Sparrow,  the  officer,  followed  to  recover  it,  broke 
into  the  house  where  it  lay,  and  severely  cut  and  mangled 
several  of  the  mourners. who  had  assembled  around  it.  Having 
been  tried  and  found  guilty  of  this  murder,  Sparrow  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  royal  pardon,  which  had  been  previously  forwarded 
to  him  by  the  government,  and  thus  escaped  all  punishment. 

The  character  of  the  period  and  the  spirit  of  the  govern-* 
ment  during  the  year  1797,  are  but  too  emphatically  explained 
by  such  occurrences  as  these.  The  tampering  of  the  French 
republicans  with  the  United  Irishmen  had  been  distinctly  re- 
vealed in  1796,  upon  the  dispersion  of  the  expedition  from 
Brest.  From  that  moment  the  great  object  of  the  govern- 
ment seemed  to  be  a  measureless  chastisement  of  the  nation 
at  large,  because  a  portion  of  it  had  been  tempted  to  entertain 
treasonable  propositions.  The  state  policy  in  Ireland  remained 
unmodified,  the  admitted  grounds  of  discontent,  and  many  an 
injustice,  afterwards  redressed,  were  left  untouched,  and  re- 
bellion proceeded  with  Lords  Gare  and  Castlereagh  as  its 
ministers.  Two  disheartening  lessons  were  taught  to  the  United 
Irishmen  early  in  the  progress  of  their  fate :  the  first,  that 
upon  this  as  on  all  former  occasions,  all  those  who  relied  for 
success  upon  French  co-operation,*  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 

*  A  fatal  propensity  lias  always  led  the  Irish  to  look  upon  the  French 
as  necessary  alhes  in  their  stn^gles  against  English  oppression.    The 
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ment ;  and  the  second,  that  notwithstanding  the  rigid  care 
paid  to  Becrecy  in  the  eonstruetioB  of  their  pkn,  the  whole 
had  been  dimlged  to  government  ]oDg  before  the  time  fixed 
upon  for  its  devek^ment.  The  memoir  drawn  np  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  Direetcury  in  France  acquainted  with 
the  strength  of  the  society,  the  turbulence  of  the  people, 
and  the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  the  kingdom,  found  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  ElngUsh  minister.  When  Mr.  O^Con- 
nor,  Dr.  M^Nevin,  and  their  fellow  prisoners,  were  brought 
before  the  privy  council,  they  were  surprised  to  find  a  copy  of 
this  document  lying  before  them.  In  April,  1797,  the  Ulster 
conunittee  was  betrayed  at  Belfast;  in  March,  1798,  the 
Leinster  conunittee  wis  betrayed  in  DuUin ;  on  the  19th  of 
May  following  Lord  Eldward  Fitzgerald,  and  on  the  22nd,  the 
brothers  Sheares  were  betrayed.  The  principal  informers  were 
one  Reynolds,"*  a  united  Irishman,  and  a  captain  Armstrong, 

indisputable  fact,  that  the  character  of  the  French  as  conquerors  and 
colomiers  is  mudi  worse  than  tkat  of  tbe  Enf  lish,  has  been  either  whollj 
overlooked,  or  but  sHghtly  considered  by  the  majority  of  Irish  combatants 
af^ainst  the  dominion  of  England.  In  the  years  1688  and  1798  we  see 
the  feeling  for  FVance  impelling  the  same  course  of  action  and  producing 
preciselv  similar  results.  Regarding  France  as  the  natural  enemy  of 
Englano  and  confiding  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  a  common  bond 
of  sympathy  and  connexion,  the  hostile  Irish  trusted  on  both  occasions  to 
a  French  force  as  their  surest  instrument  of  victory.  Thai  aid  never  once 
arrived  either  opportunely  or  according  to  promise ;  and  when  it  did  ap- 
pear, too  often  excited  by  its  numbers  and  composition  the  fear  of  having 
beoi  designed  more  for  conquest  than  co-operation.  If  the  Irish  leaders  cS* 
that  affe  could  have  brooked  the  demonstrations  ffiven  by  the  French 
genenus  of  a  design  to  rule  the  Irish,  and  to  treat  them  in  every  respect 
as  inferiors,  the  treats  of  Limerick,  in  all  probability,  would  not  liave  been 
signed  on  the  3d  of  October,  1693.  Some  community  of  sentiment  and 
interest  derivable  from  the  profession  of  the  same  religion  seems  to  have 
been  dreamed  of  by  many  of  the  Irish  and  to  have  bien  despised  by  the 
French.  National  and  not  religious  enthusiasm  has  animated  that  gayand 
ffallant  people  in  all  their  wars  and  adventures  for  years  past.  Their 
design,  cjpally  in  1688  and  in  1798,  was  to  make  Ireland  a  French  depen- 
dency. The  idea  of  ndsinff  that  country  to  a  state  of  freedom  and  then 
leaving  it  independent  of  France  or  England  has  as  little  entered  at  any 
period  of  time  into  the  policy  of  the  statesmen  of  one  country  as  of  the 
other.  To  what  mutations  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  may  be  destined 
no  man  can  tell ;  but  if  a  negative  prophecy  may  be  tolerated,  it  may  be 
confidently  predicted  that  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England  will 
never  be  efl^ted  by  the  co-operation  of  France,  whether  religious  or 
political 

*  lliis  informer  hred  well  with  the  English  government.    He  had  been 
a  silk  manufacturer,  struggling  for  years  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  con- 
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wbo  had  wormed  himeelf  into  the  confidence  of  the  members, 
whom  he  delivered  up  to  justice,  and  who  encouraged  their 
plot  while  revealing  its  objects  to  Lord  CasUereagh.  These 
men  received  large  rewards  for  their  infamous  services.  The 
force  enrolled  vms  99,411  men»  who  were  thus  distributed 
through  ten  counties  :— Antrim,  22,089;  Down,  23,769; 
Deny,  10,000;  Tyrone,  12,169;  Armagh,  12,273;  Mona- 
ghan,  3,075;  Donegal,  9,648;  Cavan,  1000;  Fermanagh, 
2,000 ;  and  Louth,  3,438.  The  arms  of  this  body  amounted 
to  6,346  guns,  2,536  bayonets,  8,816  pikes,  465  pistols,  18 
blunderbusses,  and  8  cannon: — of  money  they  had  -only 
£i4i4i  28,  \(L  In  Leinster,  the  total  number  of  members  was 
67,295,  who  were  thus  enrolled  in  the  following,  counties : — 
Wicklow,  12,895  ;  Carbw,  9,414;  Kildare,  10,863  ;  Meath, 
14,000 ;  Kilkenny,  604 ;  and  the  Queen's  County,  11,689  :— 
their  funds  amounted  to  £1,485  4^.  9(L 

The  principals  were  all  in  gaol  qj:  had  fled  from  certain 
arrest,  when  the  insunrectioa  broke  out  in  the  counties  of 
Kildare  and  Carlow  on  the  appointed  23d  of  May.  The  de- 
luded peasants  were  everywhere  destroyed.  The  government 
met  their  opening  violence  with  a  spirit  of  savage  defiance,  and 
exhausted  in  its  suppression  every  horror  which  it  seems  pos- 
sible for  the  most  unrelenting  inhumanity  to  perpetrate. 

While  Mr.  Pelham  continued  in  office,  the  authorities,  civil 
and  military,  shocked  at  the  growing  excesses  of  the  military 
and  the  magistrates,  appear  to  have  made  an  effort  to  restrain 
them  within  the  bounds  of  discipline.  Some  strong  observa- 
tions, in  a  well-known  general  order  issued  by  Sir  Ralph 
Abereromby,  justify  this  opinion : — "  The  very  disgraceful 

triving  to  keep  up  his  credit  by  making  a  dashing  appearance.  As  a  part 
of  this  plan,  he  took  a  lease  of  Kilkea  Castle  and  some  adjoining  ground, 
from  the  duke  of  Leinster,  and  lived  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman. 
The  first  sum  he  received  for  betraying  the  conspiracy  was  £500 ;  he  after- 
wards received  a  place  in  the  post-office  at  Lisbon,  a  pension  of  £1,000  a 
year,  and,  by  way  of  getting  him  out  of  the  way,  and  furnishing  an 
excuse  for  paying  him  more  money,  was  made  consul  at  Iceland.  He 
continued  to  importune  the  government  for  money  and  preferment,  until 
Lord  Londonderry's  death  opened  the  foreign  office  to  Mr.  Canning's 
talents,  when  an  end  was  quickly  put  to  the  unworthy  connection  so  long 
subsisting  between  the  king's  government  and  sndi  a  person. 
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frequency  of  courts-martial,"^  said  that  eminent  commander, 
^^  and  the  many  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in 
Ireland,  having  too  unfortunately  proved  the  army  to  be  in  a 
state  of  licentiousness,  which  must  render  it  formidable  to 
every  one  but  the  enemy,  the  commander-in-chief  thinks  it 
necessary  to  require  from  all  generals  commanding  districts 
or  brigades,  as  well  as  commanding  officers  of  regiments, 
that  they  exert  themselves,  and  compel  from  every  officer 
under  their  command,  the  strictest  and  most  unremitting 
attention  to  the  discipline,  good  order,  and  conduct  of  his 
men-;  such  as  may  restore  the  high  and  distinguished  repu- 
tation the  British  troops  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  in 
every  part  of  the  world/' 

But  ordinary  severities  could  not  appease  the  fury  of  the 
Irishy  privy  council*  Lord  Camden  issued  a  proclamation, 
giving  notice,  that  ^^  his  majesty's  general  officers  had  orders 
to  punish,  according  to  martial  law,  by  death  or  otherwise,  as 
their  judgment  should  approve,  all  persons  acting,  or  in  any 
manner  assisting  in  the  rebellion.*^  Even  Sir  Balph  Aber- 
cromby  found  himself  constrained  to  echo  this  virulent  lan- 
guage, and  to  declare,  that  unless  the  people  gave  up  their 
arms  in  ten  days,  troops  should  be  sent  amongst  them  to  live 
at  free  quarters, — to  act  without  the  presence  of  a  magistrate, 
and  to  enforce  obedience  by  other  severities.  It  has  been 
forcibly  remarked,  that  the  revolutionary  army  of  France  in 
all  its  invasions,  never  published  such  orders  as  these.  That 
a  truly  gallant  soldier  who  afterwards  died  in  the  arms  of 
victory  while  defeating  Napoleon,  should  have  signed  them, 
suggests  painful  reflections.  It  is  due  to  his  memory  to  add, 
that  he  appears  to  have  regretted  the  act  as  soon  as  it  was 
performed.  He  wrote  to  England  immediately  afterwards, 
praying  for  leave  to  retire, — and  was  removed  from  Ireland 
during  the  course  of  the  same  month. 

From  Kildare  and  Carlow  the  insurrection  spread  into 
Wexford  and  Wicklow ;  it  also  broke  out  in  Antrim  and  in 
Down ;  but  it  only  proved  formidable  in  Wexford.  There, 
the  towns  of  Wexford  and  Enniscorthy  were  captured  and  held 
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for  three  weeks,  and  several  movements  and  engagements  took 
place,  in  which  the  peasantry  distinguished  themselves  by  a 
wild  spirit  of  bravery  and  some  hardy  fighting.  Their  efforts, 
when  the  disparity  of  the  contending  forces  is  examined,  seem 
wonderful.  They  rose  in  the  face  of  a  numerous  army,  well 
tnuned,  well  appointed,  commanded  by  experienced  generals, 
and  abimdantly  supplied  with  ammunition,  food,  and  money. 
They  were  a  raw,  ill-armed,  and  irregular  body,  struggling  to 
make  head, — without  officers  or  discipline,  provisions,  concert, 
or  any  plan  of  systematic  operations  ;  and  yet  they  were  able 
to  gain  victories,  and  to  occupy  the  field  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected  after  their  forces 
had  been  scattered,  when  the  danger  had  ceased  to  be  im- 
minent, and,  even  at  times  and  in  places  where  no  outbreak 
whatever  had  occurred,  was  marked  by  a  wanton  cruelty  and 
unrelenting  malice,  which  were  disgraceful  in  the  last  degree, 
not  only  to  the  officers,  magistrates,  and  men  who  committed^ 
but  to  the  government  which  tolerated  them.  The  more  the 
military  proclamations  of  the  period  are  examined,  the  more 
indignation  will  be  excited,  and  censure  justified.  General 
Nugent  commanding  the  northern  troops,  in  June,  1798,  con- 
cluded an  address,  in  which  he  had  called  upon  the  insurgents 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  with  these  sanguinary  intimations : — 
*^  Should  the  above  injunctions  not  be  compUed  with,  Major- 
General  Nugent  will  proceed  to  set  fire  to,  and  totally  destroy 
the  towns  of  Killeleah,  Ballynahinch,  Saintfield,  Killinchy, 
and  every  cottage  and  farm-house  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
places,  and  put  every  one  to  the  sword  who  may  be  found  in 
arms :  it  behoves  all  well-affected  persons  to  exert  themselves 
to  have  these  terms  complied  with,  as  it  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity there  will  be  of  rescuing  themselves  and  properties  from 
the  indiscriminate  vengeance  of  an  army  necessarily  let  loose 
upon  them." 

This  being  the  tone  in  which  the  insurgent  districts  were 
addressed,  let  us  take  a  specimen  of  the  language  held  in 
places  where  no  rebeb  appeared.  The  following  document 
was  issued  from  the  adjutant-general's  office  in  Cork,  during 
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the  month  of  May,  1798  : — "  Whereas  it  has  been  reported 
to  Lieutenant-General  James  Stuart,  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  comity  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  place  troops  at  free 
quarters  for  the  restoration  of  public  tranquillity,  that  general 
subscriptions  of  money  have  been  entered  into  by  the  inhabit- 
ants to  purchase  provisions  for  the  troops,  by  which  means, 
the  end  pn^osed,  of  making  the  burthen  &11  as  much  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  guilty  is  entirely  defeated,  by  making  it  fall  in 
a  light  proportion  upon  the  whole,  and  thereby  easing  and 
protecting  the  guilty :  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  direct, 
that  wherever  the  practice  has  been  adopted,  or  shall  be 
attempted,  the  general  officers  commanding  divisions  of  the 
southern  district,  shall  immediately  double,  triple,  and  quad- 
ruple the  number  of  soldiers  so  stationed,  and  shall  send  out 
regular  foraging  parties  to  provide  provisions  for  the  troops, 
in  the  quantities  mentioned  in  the  former  notice,  bearing  date 
the  27th  day  of  April,  1798 ;  and  that  they  shall  move  them 
from  station  to  station,  through  the  district  or  barony,  until 
all  arms  are  surrendered  and  tranquillity  be  perfectly  restored, 
and  until  it  is  reported  to  the  general  officers,  by  the  gentle- 
men holding  landed  property,  and  those  who  are  employed  in 
collecting  t^e  public  revenue  and  tithes,  that  all  rents,  taxes, 
and  tithes  are  completely  paid  up.*^ 

Innumerable  tales  of  horror,  and  endless  cases  of  outn^e 
and  crime  are  our  evidences  of  the  efl^ts  produced  by  the 
various  proclamations  from  which  these  quotations  have  been 
made.  The  presence  of  a  troop  of  soldiers  appears  to  have 
been  every  where  the  signal  for  proceedings  to  which  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  furnishes  no  parallel.  These  usually  began 
with  searches  for  arms,  the  employment  of  spies,  the  receipt 
of  secret  accusations,  and  arrests  upon  suspicion.  Magis^ 
trates  and  military  officers  were  instructed  and  authorized  to 
take  informations  in  private,  to  keep  the  names  of  the  infoi^ 
mors  profoundly  secret,  and  to  proceed  against  the  accused 
according  to  their  discretion.  Ignorant  zeal,  blundering  loy- 
alty, and  religious  bigotry,  innocent  fear,  and  mercenary  vigi- 
lance, dissimulation  in  its  worst  forms,  frauds  of  every  kind. 
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wanton  malice^  private  vengeance,  and  the  whole  host  of 
bad  passicHis  were  cast  wildly  over  the  byce  of  the  country,  and 
allowed  to  riot  in  blood.  Wherever  an  individual  became  ob- 
noxious, soldiers  were  quartered  upon  him,  and  their  numbers 
were  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  his  imputed  guilt  or  his 
means  of  supporting  the  impositicm.  When  arms  were  found 
in  a  house,  it  was  set  on  fire  and  reduced  to  ashes.  Men  were 
daily  seized  in  numbers,  and  scourged,  picketed,  or  otherwise 
tortured,  to  extort  confesmons  of  local  combination  or  arms 
concealed.  Persons  imprisoned  on  private  information  were 
sometimes  half  hanged,  or  strangled  almost  to  death,  as  tests 
of  their  guilt  or  innocence,  when  no  triid  or  court  martial 
could  be  held.*  The  disaffected  were  supposed  to  wear  the 
hair  cut  short.  From  this  fashion  arose  the  nick-name  of 
cn^y,  and  a  most  barbarous  practice.  A  peasant  or  trades- 
man caught  near  a  barrack  wearing  short  hair,  wbs  crowned 
with  a  .cap  of  coarse  linen  or  strong  brown  paper,  besmeared 
with  melting  pitch  on  the  inside.  As  soon  as  this  adhered,  it 
was  pulled  of,  and  the  hair  torn  from  the  roots,  and  the  skin 
barbarously  lacerated.  A  sergeant  was  rewarded  for  a  pecu- 
liar invention  in  the  art  of  tormenting,  virit^  the  sobriquet  of 
Tom  the  Devil.  This  feUow  used  to  cut  the  hair  close  to  the 
roots,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  filling  the  furrow  with  mois- 
tened gunpowder,  set  fire  to  the  train,  which,  burning  slowly, 
prolonged  the  torture  to  madness.  There  was  also  a  parti- 
cular company  of  fencible  cavalry,  who  were  fiimiliarly  deno^ 
minated  Lord  Jocelyn's  Foxhunters,  from  the  rapidity  and 
expertness  with  which  they  used  to  run  down  and  sabre  the 
flying  peasantry. 

The  number  and  the  notoriety  of  these  outrages,  and  the 
absence  of  all  eflbrt  upon  the  part  of  the  government  to  re- 
strain or  discourage,  would  justify  us  in  holding  the  ministers 
of  this  period  req)onsible  for  their  guilt.  But  we  are  not 
driven  to  charges  of   constructive  participation  in  lawless 

*  One  Hepenstall,  a  tall  lieutenant  of  militia,  was  called  the  ''  Walking 
gallows/'  having  repeatedly  swung  men  from  his  shoulders  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  gallows. 
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cruelty  and  excessive  oppression.  There  are  cases  of  direct 
connection,  and  of  positive  approval  of  reward,  and  even  of 
honours  conferred,  which  bring  the  whole  system,  with  its 
long  train  of  sanguinary  brutalities,  home  to  the  very  door  of 
the  cabinet,  and  close  to  the  touch  of  the  officers  who  acted 
immediately  under  their  orders. 

Lord  Clare  admitted  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  distinct 
charge  of  picketing,  and  thought  it  better  that,  the  victim,  a 
blacksmith,  should  be  thus  tortured  than  that  pikes  should  be 
manufactured  for  the  peasantry.  As  if  the  law  had  not  pro- 
vided condign  punishment  for  the  offence,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  really  committed.  Late  in  the  month  of  May,  and  before 
any  proclamation  of  the  district  had  been  made,  Mr.  Francis 
Arthur  of  Limerick,  says  Plowden,  was  apprehended  in  his  own 
house  by  the  recorder,  under  an  order  from  General  Morrison. 
All  this  gentleman'*s  keys,  papers,  and  property  having  been 
seized,  and  his  wife  and  family  expelled  ttom  his  house,  which 
was  immediately  filled  with  soldiers,  he  was  himself  led  away  by 
the  sheriff.  General  Morrison,  and  a  large  party  of  horse  and 
foot,  and  confined  in  a  small  garret.  The  weather  was  sultry, 
but  he  was  refused  permission  to  break  a  pane  of  the  win- 
dow for  the  admission  of  air.  If  he  attempted  to  look  out  of 
it,  the  sentinel  on  guard  had  orders  to  fire  upon  him.  He 
requested  that  Mr.  Thwaytes,  a  medical  gentleman  on  the 
staff,  might  be  allowed  to  visit  him,  but  this  was  refused.  His 
wife  sent  her  servant  with  some  drink  to  him,  the  servant  was 
recognized  and  severely  beaten.  While  thus  detained,  with- 
out a  warrant,  and  cruelly  abused,  a  Colonel  Cockell  conde- 
scended to  inform  him  that  he  was  charged  by  a  person  who 
had  never  seen  him ;  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  would 
be  tried  at  Limerick  or  Dublin,  but  that  certainly  no  counsel 
would  be  permitted  to  defend  him.  After  languishing  in  his 
garret,  attacked  by  illness,  deprived  of  the  use  of  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  and  all  human  intercourse  but  the  periodical  visits  of 
his  turnkey,  for  above  three  weeks,  he  received  notice,  on  the 
22ud  of  June,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  that  he  was  to  be  tried 
for  his  life  on  the  next  morning.     At  that  hour,  for  the  first 
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time,  the  president  informed  Mr.  Arthur,  that  he  stood  charged 
¥rith  having  aided  and  assisted  the  rebellion — 1st.  By  offering 
money  for  the  use  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  after  notice  had 
been  published  of  that  nobleman's  rebellious  pursuits — 2nd. 
employing  one  Higgins  to  raise  men  in  the  west — 3rd.  having 
firelocks  and  pikes  concealed  in  hogsheads.  The  only  witness 
brought  to  substantiate  the  first  charge  was  William  Maume, 
a  convict,  then  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  life  for 
treasonable  practices.  The  case  for  the  prosecution  having 
closed  on  a  Saturday,  the  prisoner  was  ordered  to  prepare 
his  defence  by  Monday,  without  being  allowed  in  the  inter- 
mediate time  to  speak  or  communicate  with  any  human 
being,  not  even  with  the  turnkey.  On  Sunday  Colonel  Cockell 
visited  the  garret,  and  rejected  the  prisoner  s  pressing  entrea- 
ties for  an  extension  of  time,  some  facilities  for  procuring 
witnesses,  and  the  aid  of  counsel.  When  the  court  reas- 
sembled, the  convict  Maume  was  called  in,  and  the  president, 
without  any  suggestion  from  the  witness,  announced  that 
Maume  was  now  cooler  than  he  had  before  been,  and  would 
correct  his  previous  evidence.  But  he  prevaricated  still  more 
deeply  respecting  his  knowledge  of  the  prisoner.  A  letter 
written  by  himself  having  been  produced,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  never  seen  the  gentleman  in  his  life,  he 
turned  full  of  confusion  to  the  president,  and  said,  "  You  know, 
sir,  that  it  was  but  lately  that  I  gave  information  against  Mr. 
Arthur,  and  that  I  did  not  wish  to  do  it.**^ 

Notwithstanding  the  rigorous  secrecy  of  the  proceedings, 
Mrs.  Arthur  and  her  friends  had  obtained  some  material  wit- 
nesses from  Charleville  and  other  places.  These  persons,  in 
order  to  be  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  the  court,  had  engaged 
a  room  in  the  hotel,  adjoining  to  the  court-house.  While  thus 
awaiting  the  progress  of  the  trial,  a  Protestant  clergyman 
handed  in  a  paper  to  the  president,  and  the  court  declared 
that  there  was  a  revolutionary  committee  sitting  in  the  adjoin- 
ing tavern,  and  that  the  judge  advocate  should  instantly  take 
the  parties  into  custody.  Sentinels  were  accordingly  placed  in 
the  front  and  rear  of  the  house,  with  orders  to  let  no  one  es- 
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cape*  All  the  papeiBand  written  documenta  procured  for  the 
prisoner's  defence,  w&re  seized  and  kept  by  the  president. 
When  the  trial  was  over,  the  witnesses  who  had  assembled  at 
the  tayem,  and  had  not  been  examined,  were  called  in  and 
sharply  rebnked  by  tiie  president  as  a  revohtionaiy  committee. 
At  nine  o'clock  that  night,  Colonel  Cockell  brought  Mr.  ArtJior 
the  following  sentence  of  the  court  martial :  '^  You  are  to  be 
transported  to  Botany  Bay  for  life,  to  be  sent  off  to-morrow 
morning  at  six  o^dock,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  i?5,000  to  the  king 
forthwith,  or  your  entire  property  will  be  confiscated/' 

After  a  thousand  pounds,  found  in  his  house,  had  been 
seized,  and  his  family  had  been  compelled  to  make  up  the  re- 
minder of  the  fine,  the  lord  lieutenant  sent  a  peremptory  order 
that  the  money  should  be  repaid,  and  the  prisoner  allowed  to  go 
to  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  part  of  his  majesty's  dominicMis. 
The  terms  in  which  this  news  was  conmiunicated  by  Colond 
Cockell,  preserved  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  proceeding  to 
its  last  stage:  ^  You  must  go,"  said  the  colonel,  ^^to  your 
house  in  a  hand-chair,  with  the  curtain  drawn  about  you. 
You  are  not  to  stir  out  of  your  house,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  you  are  to  quit  Limerick."  The  only  reparation  ob- 
tained by  this  unfortunate  gentleman  for  all  thk  insult  and 
suffering  iq>pearsto  have  been  the  following  short  note,  written 
by  the  under  secretary  of  state  : — 

"  Sib,  «  Castle,  Oct.  10, 1798. 

"  I  examined  William  Maume,  whose  evidence  I  am  clear  is  false;  he 
will  be  sent  off  and  transported,  and  there  cannot  be  any  objection  to 
your  going  whither  you  think  most  eligible.  As  far  as  I  can  give  testi- 
mony to  your  character,  I  shall  ever  do  it  by  saymg  that  I  think  it  by  no 
means  implicated  by  any  thing  asserted  by  Moome;  and  I  certainly 
never  heard  any  aspersion  upon  you  from  any  one  else. 

"  I  am,  &c., 
**  To  Francis  Arthur,  Esq.  **  E.  Cookb." 

During  the  antumn  of  the  same  year  a  court  martial,  of 
which  the  earl  of  Rnniskillen  was  president,  sat  to  try  Hugh 
Wollaghan,  a  yeoman,  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  Dogherty. 
The  charge  was  proved  with  every  aggravating  circumstance. 
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No  attempt  was  made  to  contradict  any  part  of  the  evidence, 
hot  a  justification  was  set  up, — ^that  the  murder  had  been 
committed  by  an  order  from  the  conmianding  officer,  to  the 
efl^t,  that  if  the  yeomen  diould  meet,  while  patrddng  the 
country,  with  any  whom  they  knew  or  suspected  to  be  rebels, 
they  were  to  shoot  them  on  the  spot ;  and  that  it  was  almost 
the  daily  practice  of  the  corps  to  go  out  upon  scouring  parties, 
and  to  act  upon  this  order.  The  fact  was  confirmed  by  one 
private,  one  serjeant,  and  two  lieutenants  of  yeomanry,  and 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

The  following  letter  shows  that  in  this  instance  the  Mar- 
quis Comwallis,  who  succeeded  Earl  Camden  as  viceroy  in 
June  1798,  behaved  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  position. 

"  Sib,  '*  Dublin  Castle,  18th  Oct.  1798. 

'"  Having  laid  before  the  lord  lieutenant  the  proceedings  of  a  general 
ccrart  martial  held  by  your  orders,  in  Dublin  Barracks,  on  Saturday,  the 
13th  instant,  of  which  colonel  the  earl  of  Enniskillen  is  president,  I  am 
directed  to  acquaint  you,  that  his  excellency  entirely  disapproves  of  the 
sentence  of  the  above  court  martial,  acquitting  Hugh  WoUaghan  of  a 
cruel  and  deliberate  murder,  of  which,  by  the  clearest  evidence,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  guilty. 

**  Lord  Comwallis  orders  the  court  martial  to  be  immediately  dis- 
solved,  and  directs  that  Hugh  WoUaghan  shall  be  dismissed  from  the 
corps  of  yeomanry  in  which  he  served,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  received 
into  any  other  corps  of  yeonumry  in  this  kingdom* 

"  His  excellency  further  desires,  that  the  above  may  be  read  to  the  pre- 
sident and  members  of  the  court  martial  in  open  court. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  H.  Taylob,  Sec." 
'•  To  Lieut-Gen.  Craig,  &c.  &c.*' 

"  P.  S. — I  am  also  directed,  that  a  new  court  martial  may  be  imme- 
diately convened,  for  the  trial  of  such  prisoners  as  may  be  brought  before 
them ;  and  that  none  of  the  officers  who  sat  upon  Hugh  WoUaghan  be 
admitted  as  members." 

There  were,  however,  numerous  cases  in  which  the  govern- 
ment marked  the  lawless  tyranny  of  its  officers  with  their 
special  approbation.  Amongst  the  monsters  of  this  period 
was  John  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
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perary.  It  appeared,  on  a  trial  for  damages,  at  donmel 
assizes,  that  a  respectable  woollen  manu&cturer,  of  the  name 
of  Doyle,  had  been  seized  by  this  Fitzgerald  in  the  street,  at 
Carrick-on-Suir,  in  the  same  comity,  and  flogged.  In  vain  did 
the  victim  urge  his  innocence, — in  vain  did  some  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  place  bear  their  testimony  to  the 
.  excellent  character  he  had  always  borne, — ^in  vain  was  the  most 
searching  inquiry  into  his  conduct  invited,  and  bail  offered  to 
any  amount  for  his  appearance.  ^'No,*"  said  the  sheriff;  ^'I 
know  by  his  face  that  he  is  a  traitor,  a  Carmelite  scoundrel  :^ 
and  accordingly  the  unfortunate  man  was  tied  to  the  whipping- 
post :  he  received  one  hundred  lashes,  till  his  ribs  appeared ; 
his  breeches  were  then  let  down,  and  fifty  more  lashes  given 
on  his  posteriors.  This  man's  innocence  was  afterwards  esta- 
blished :  he  applied  to  a  court  of  law  for  redress :  the  action 
was  tried,  the  facts  were  fully  proved,  and  the  defendant  was 
acquitted. 

Another  revolting  act  of  barbarity  is  related  of  Fitzgerald 
by  Plowden,  from  whose  faithful  pages  the  preceding  cases 
have  been  condensed. 

A  Mr.  Wright  was  employed  as  a  teacher  of  the  French  lan- 
guage by  several  boarding-schools  and  families  of  respectabi- 
lity in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonmel.  Having  heard  that 
some  charges  of  a  seditious  tendency  had  been  made  against 
him,  he  went  to  the  house  of  Fitzgerald  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  his  mind.  When  he  was  shown  in,  Fitzgerald 
drawing  his  sword,  said,  "  Down  on  your  knees,  you  rebellious 
scoundrel,  and  receive  your  sentence,^  which  was  first  to  be 
flogged,  and  then  shot.  The  unfortunate  man  gave  up  his 
keys  that  his  papers  might  be  searched,  and  expressed  his 
readiness  to  suffer  any  punishment  which  the  proof  of  guilt 
could  justify.  "What,  you  Carmelite  rascal,^  exclaimed 
Fitzgerald,  ''  do  you  dare  speak  after  sentence  V  As  he  said 
this,  he  struck  his  victim,  and  ordered  him  to  prison.  The 
next  day,  Wright  being  brought  forth  to  undergo  his  sen- 
tence, and  conceiving  his  life  in  danger,  knelt  down  to  pray, 
and,  while  thus  engaged,  held  his  hat  before  his  face.     Fitz- 
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gerald  snatched  his  hat  from  him,  and  trampling  on  it,  seized 
him  by  the  hair,  dragged  him  to  the  earth,  kicked  him,  and 
cut  him  across  the  forehead  with  his  sword.  He  then  ordered 
him  to  be  stripped  naked,  to  be  tied  up  to  a  ladder,  and  to 
receive  fifty  lashes.  Major  Rial,  an  officer  in  the  town,  came 
up  as  the  fifty  lashes  were  completed,  and  asked  the  cause 
of  the  punishment.  Fitzgerald  handed  him  a  note,  written 
in  French,  saving  that  he  did  not  himself  understand  the 
language,  but  that  the  major  would  find  enough  to  justify  any 
maa  in  flogging  the  scoundrel  to  death.  Major  Rial  read  the 
note,  which  was  directed  to  Wright,  and  which  he  thus  trans- 
lated for  Fitzgerald : — 

•*  Sib, — I  am  extremely  sorry  I  cannot  wait  on  you  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, being  imavoidably  obliged  to  attend  Sir  Laurence  Parsons. 

"  Yours, 

"  Babon  db  Clubs." 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  as  if  to  show  that  the  severity  of 
his  punishments  was  apportioned  to  the  groundlessness  of  his 
suspicions,  Fitzgerald  ordered  fifty  more  lashes,  which  were 
inflicted  mth  so  much  violence  that  the  bowels  could  be  per* 
ceived  working  through  the  >^x>unds.  As  the  application  of 
his  cat-o'-nine-tails  could  not  be  continued  on  that  part  with- 
out cutting  into  the  body,  the  waist-band  of  the  breeches  was 
opened,  and  fifty  more  lashes  were  laid  on  lower  down.  This 
done,  the  imfortunate  man  was  left  bleeding  and  suspended 
from  the  ladder,  while  Fitzgerald,  hurrying  to  the  barrack, 
demanded  a  file  of  soldiers  to  come  and  shoot  him.  The  com- 
manding officer  refused  the  application,  upon  which  Fitzgerald 
returned  and  sought  for  a  rope  to  hang  him,  but  he  could  not 
procure  one.  Finding  it  impossible  to  carry  the  torture  fur- 
ther, he  ordered  Wright,  at  length,  to  be  cut  down  and  sent 
back  to  prison,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  small  dark  un- 
furnished room,  and  lay  on  a  wretched  pallet  of  straw,  without 
covering,  and  without  medical  assistance,  six  or  seven  days. 

These  scenes  should  be  painted  in  every  account  of  the 
period  in  their  true  colours ;  not  alone  because  they  funiisb 
the  proper  illustrations  of  the  "  reign  of  terror"  which  was 
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now  nuuntained ;  but  also  because,  when  fully  examined,  thejr 
will  be  found  to  involve  irresistible  evidence  of  the  complicity 
of  the  government  in  the  full  measure  of  these  frightful  enor- 
mities. For  instance — ^this  Fitzgerald,  for  his  services  as 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  rewarded  with  a  pension. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  close  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Wexford,  were  marked  in  the  strongest  manner  by 
want  of  faith,  by  dishonour,  and  cruelty  upon  the  part  of  the 
government.  Amongst  the  few  persons  of  rank  taken  by  the 
insurg^its  was  Lord  Kingsborough.  Wh^i  the  iq>proach  of 
the  royal  army  to  Vinegar  Hill  had  weakened  the  force  of 
their  opponents  in  the  town  of  Wexford,  the  inhabitants  re- 
paired to  Lord  Kingsborough,  and  offered  to  give  him  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  and  to  procure  the  submission  of  the  armed 
peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood,  provided  security  for  life  and 
property  was  promised  to  all  but  murderers.  Lord  Kings- 
borough accepted  these  conditions,  and  received  possession  of 
the  town ;  while  the  insurgents,  apprised  of  the  convention, 
and,  relying  upon  its  fulfihnent,  withdrew  to  their  camp  and 
prepared  to  disperse.  But  no  sooner  did  the  troops  ol  the 
implacable  Lake  find  the  insurgent  army  beaten  and  the  town 
of  Wexford  recovered,  than  they  rushed  over  the  country, 
committing  every  crime  to  which  lust,  n^ine,  revenge,  and 
the  thirst  for  blood  could  impel  human  nature.  In  the  towns, 
the  insui^ent  leaders  and  all  connected  with  them,  or  ino^Ji- 
cated  in  the  late  events,  were  seized  upon,  notwithstanding 
the  Kingsborough  convention,  and  after  having  been  e:qx)sed 
to  revolting  indignities,  were  smnmarily  punished  by  couria- 
martial.  Lord  Kingsborough  himself  sat  on  these  tribunals, 
and  the  govermnent  adopted,  and  the  parliament  sanctioned 
tkeir*proceeding8  by  passing  acts  of  attainder  and  forfdture 
against  the  men  who  were  executed  under  theur  sent^ice. 

Extreme  cruelty  and  cowardice  are  geaenJly  found  iogQihear. 
A  memonable  instance  of  this  dose  alliance  was  given  at  the 
end  of  the  rebellion.  The  disturbances  had  all  been  put  down 
when  G^eral  Humbert  landed  m  KiUala  Bay,  with  a  forlam 
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1m^  of  1,100  Frenchmen  and  one  curricle  gvn.  Lake,  the 
general  who  has  been  abeady  mentioned,  hadan  army  of  4,000 
men  and  14  pieces  of  cannon,  to  oppose  Hob  force ;  yet  he 
fled  before  it  ahnost  without  firing  a  shot.  It  required  a 
month's  preparation  and  manoeuvring,  the  presence  of  the 
conqueror  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  an  army  of  nearly  80,000,  to 
compel  (General  Humbert  and  his  handful  of  Frenchmen  to 
surrender* 

It  win  now  be  proper  to  review  the  conduct  (^  the  other 
party.  The  insurgents  dealt  back  upon  the  military,  magis- 
trates, and  yeomanry  engaged  against  them,  a  dreadful  measure 
of  rev^ige.  T^ey  were  neither  so  refined  nor  so  hardened  in 
their  crudties  as  their  opponents ;  they  never  imitated  the 
base  example  set  them  by  ihe  foreign  mercenaries  who  dark- 
ened the  hind,  of  npe^  robbery,  and  plunder ;  but  their  courage 
in  the  field  was  ferocious,  and  they  displayed  on  all  occasions  a 
wild  excitement  and  appalling  exultation  in  the  shedding  of 
blood.  They  killed  fiercely  but  they  did  not  torture.  It  was 
their  custom  when  they  met  with  cases  sncb  as  they  knew 
would  have  be^i  visited  with  the  triangle  and  the  pitch  cap, 
on  the  other  side,  to  cn^  the  obnoxious  perscm's  hair,  and  so 
to  mark  him  as  one  vdio  deserved  thepains  vdiich  tiiey  scorned 
to  inflict  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  natural  repugnance  to 
deliberate  cruelty  in  the  Irish  character^ — for  an  instinctive 
susceptibility  in  it  of  tender  wad  generous  emotions, — and 
also  for  the  higfaminded  repudiation  of  persecution,  upon  the 
part  of  the  first  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  tiie  war  of  the 
peasantry  must  have  been  equally  demoralised  by  predatory 
licentiuMsness  and  unbounded  malice.  With  regard  to  ihoee 
leaders,  it  is  particularly  observable  that  they  offered  in  the 
€xceUeQce  o(  their  private  characters,  tJie  strongest  evidence 
of  being  actuated  on  this  occanon  by  principle :  in  point 
of  personal  virtue  as  well  as  abiliiy,  they  are  entitled  to  high 
praise.  Perii^>s  if  thqr  had  prepared  their  revolution  vdtfa 
less  moderation  and  more  indiflference  to  the  object  which 
they  had  in  view,  the  result  would  have  been  more  formidable 
than  it  actually  proved.    Southey — he  was  not  then  poet 
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laureate — made  an  observation  upon  the  execution  of  the 
brothers,  Sheares,  which  suggests  strange  reflections  : — '^  The 
Irish  business  has  been  a  counterpart  to  the  death  of  the 
Girondists ;  yet  who  would  not  be  content  so  to  die,  in  order 
80  to  have  lived!" 

Amongst  the  evidences  adduced  to  show  that  the  men  who 
headed  the  peasantry  when  they  first  rose  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  were  not  prepared  to  act  upon  the  rules  of  honour- 
able war,  is  the  confession  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Naas — a 
confession  confirmed  by  written  papers  found  in  the  pockets  of 
the  killed  and  wounded — that  the  orders  of  the  day  were  to 
put  to  death  every  ofiicer,  and  to  disarm  ev^ry  conmion  sol- 
dier who  would  not  instantly  join  in  the  insurrection.  These 
indefensible  instructions,  providentially,  failed  of  their  effect  at 
Naas ;  but  they  succeeded  too  fatally  at  Prosperous,  and  other 
places,  where  the  government,  though  forewarned  of  the  at- 
tack, neglected  to  prepare  their  men  for  it. 

Much  stress  had  been  laid  upon  a  proclamation  found  in 
the  house  of  John  Sheares,  and  intended  to  be  used  when  the 
movement  took  its  course.  But  the  same  attention  has  not 
been  paid  by  all  writers  to  the  well  ascertained  rules  by  which 
Dr.  M^Nevin,  Mr.  Emmet,  and  the  members  of  the  first  di- 
rectory had  determined  to  govern  their  conduct.  It  was  a 
settled  point  with  that  party  to  discourage  bloodshed  by  aD 
the  means  in  their  power.  They  held,  that  for  every  prisoner 
who  should  lose  his  life  they  would  lose  an  hostage.  Any  one 
who  would  not  submit  to  their  government,  and  who  was 
considered  valueless  as  an  hostage,  was  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
country  unhurt;  wives,  and  such  children  as  were  under  the 
age  of  discretion,  were  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  estates 
of  their  husbands  and  fathers.  These  two  claims  being  al- 
lowed in  every  case,  the  remaining  property  was  to  be  con- 
fiscated to  national  uses.  The  first  directory  evidently  sought 
to  rely  not  on  the  Irish  alone,  but  upon  the  succour  and  the 
strength  which  an  invasion,  sooner  or  later  to  take  place, 
would  bring.  Thus  animated,  they  laboured  to  repress,  as 
far  as  they  could,  the  forward  spirit  of  insurrection,  trusting 
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to  augmented  resources  and  a  riper  case.  But  when  the 
members  of  the  first  directory  were  arrested,  March  12, 1798, 
other  men  were  introduced,  who,  being  irritated  at  the  danger 
in  which  their  predecessors  stood,  or  more  sanguine  of  suc- 
cess, agreed  to  bring  the  conspiracy  to  a  summary  issue,  and 
begin  the  long  threatened  struggle  with  a  notice  that  ^'  many 
tynmts  had  bled,  and  more  must  bleed." 

All  the  massacres  at  Wexford  were  terrific.  Some  of  the 
worst  of  them  were  the  work  of  a  fiend  named  Dixon,  who 
was  the  captain  of  a  trading  vessel  then  lying  in  the  harbour. 
When  the  peasantry  first  poured  into  the  town,  numbers  fled 
to  sea.  Dixon  was  the  firet  to  re-land  the  fugitives  he  had 
received,  and  (m  these  (particularly  ladies)  he  vented  a  brutal 
ferocity.  Returning  himself  ashore  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
made  a  captain  in  the  rebel  army.  His  influence  beuig  thus 
increased,  and  his  means  of  exciting  the  rabble  extended,  he 
was  joined  by  his  wife,  a  monster  as  inhuman  as  hifoself.  She 
had  purloined,  says  Plowden,  two  firenBcreens  with  emblema- 
tical figures,  from  the  drawing-room  of  Mr.  Le  Hunte,  four 
miles  from  Wexford.  Dixon  informed  the  mob  that  this  room 
had  been  a  meeting  place  for  Orangemen,  and  that  the 
figures  denoted  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  to  be  put  to  death : — they  were  to  be  first  deprived  of 
sight,  and  then  burnt  alive :  not  even  children  were  excepted. 
Wexford  being  a  sea-port,  appropriate  horrors  were  reserved 
for  Roman  Catholic  seamen — they  were  to  be  roasted  to  death 
on  red  hot  anchors.  Upon  the  publication  of  this  wanton 
&brication,  Mr.  Le  Hunte,  who  had  hitherto  been  permitted 
to  remain  quietly  in  a  private  house  in  the  town,  was  dragged 
into  the  street  by  the  rabble,  who  would  soon  have  torn  him 
to  pieces,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  the  exertions  of  two 
Catholic  gentlemen,  who  prudently  insisting  that  he  should  be 
inmiediately  brought  to  trial,  hurried  him  to  prison,  and  par- 
ried, on  the  way,  the  thrusts  of  the  pikes  which  were  aimed 
at  his  life,  two  of  which,  in  spite  of  their  endeavours,  wounded 
him  slightly  in  the  back. 

It  appears  from  the  same  authority,  that  when  Wexford 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  the  number  ci  resident 
Protestants  did  not  ccMousist  merely  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  and  its  environs,  but  of  many  refugees  and  prtaoners 
from  more  distant  parts  of  the  country.  About  two  hundred 
and  sixty  of  these  were  secured  in  the  gad  and  oihet  places 
of  confinemoit,  while  some  were  k^t  in  tlieir  own  houses ; 
but  the  dread  of  maaaacre  fell  indkcriminately  upcm  them 
alL  On  the  6th  of  June,  ten  priscmers  at  Weadbid  were 
selected  for  ezecutioB,  under  an  order  horn  Enniscortlqr, 
and  suffsred  aecordii^y.  The  limitation  of  the  victims  to 
half  a  score,  under  this  CNrder,  was  made  up<m  the  princ^e 
of  retaliation;  the  insurgents  who  gave  it,  having  received  in- 
formation that  a  omihr  number  of  their  peofde  had  sufiered 
in  like  manner  on  the  preceding  day.  A  genoal  slaughter  €i 
the  {Hisoners  was  twice  attempted  by  the  sanguinary  Dixon, 
Bi  the  head  of  bands  of  peasants ;  but  he  was  I»av^  ro- 
osted, first  by  (me  HcHre,  a  butcher,  and  next  by  one  Scdlioo, 
a  nautical  trader — ^the  fittmer  witii  a  sword,  the  latt^  wiUi  a 
pistol,  defying  him  to  single  combat,  and  insistkig  that  he 
must  approve  his  own  courage,  brfore  he  could  be  allowed  to 
put  defencebss  men  to  death. 

This  Dixon  sometimes  displayed  art  in  his  barbarity.  He 
had  a  relative,  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  who,  having  been 
ordered  for  transportation,  was  sent  to  Dnnganncm  Fort  the 
day  preceding  the  insurrecticm :  he  had  been  found  guiUy, 
on  the  testimony  of  one  Francis  Murjrfiy,  whose  evidence  had 
been  positively  contcadieted  by  three  other  witnesses.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Dixon  took  asummary  mode  of  av^iiging 
the  &te  of  Us  kinsman,  who  was  generally  beloved.  He 
brou^t  Murphy  out  of  gacd,  upon  his  own  sde  authority, 
conducted  him  down  to  a  iq)ot  called  the  Bull-ring,  m  Wex- 
ford, jmd  compelled  three  revenue  officers,  who  were  than 
prisoners,  and  v^m  be  brou^t  out  at  the  aame  time,  to  shoot 
him,  and  afterwards  to  bear  his  hodj  to  the  quay  and  thmw 
it  into  the  waiter*  Thk  execution  iack  place  with  aH  its 
glaring  circumstances,  during  the  Jmhob  of  public  {Hmyser, 
and  was  vtteriy  unknown  to  the  principal  inhafaitattta.    The 
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most  diabolical  feat  performed  by  this  wretch  was  the  immo- 
lation, in  one  day,  of  thirty-five  persons,  on  the  bridge  of 
Wexford,  whom  he  deliberately  killed  in  batches  of  fifteen, 
one  after  the  other.  He  conmienced  the  butijiery  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  it  without  interrup- 
tion until  seven  in  the  evenings  when  a  Homan  Catholic 
d^^gyman  humanely  interfered.  By  calling,  in  an  authori- 
tative tone,  upon  the  firing  party  to  pray  before  they  pro- 
ceeded further,  that  geiitleman  brought  them  to  their  knees, 
and  then  dictating  the  natural  prayer  that  God  might  show 
to  them  such  m^rcy  in  their  extremity  as  they  should  now 
show  to  the  remaining  prisoners,  stopped  the  further  eflhsian 
of  blood. 

It  seems  impossible  to  exhaust  the  store  of  enormous 
crimes  accumulated  on  both  sides.  Thus  we  find  the  yeomen 
at  Camew  marching  twenty-eight  prisoners  out  of  their  place 
of  confinement,  and  shooting  them  without  trial  in  a  ball-alley. 
The  same  process  is  repeated  at  Dunlavin,  where  a  fimiliade 
of  thirty-four  men  took  place,  including  the  informer,  i^n 
whose  evidence  they  had  been  arrested.  Some  runaways  from 
the  battle  of  Ross,  pretending  to  retaliate  these  horrors,  sur- 
rounded the  bouse  and  bam  of  Mr.  King,  at  Scullabogue,  in 
which  a  number  of  loyalists  and  respectable  Roman  Catholics 
were  detained  as  hostages.  Thirty-seven  persons  in  the  house 
were  shot,  and  one  hundred  in  the  bam  were  burned  to  ashes ! 
Soon  after  this  a  house,  used  as  an  hospital  by  the  insuigents, 
was  entered  by  a  party  of  troops,  who,  beginning  to  fire  upon 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  their  beds,  set  their  clothes  on  &pe 
with  the  wadding,  uid  wrapped  the  building  in  flames,  whidi 
consumed  every  patient  within  its  walls.* 

*  A  remarkable  ertimate  of  the  general  e£fectB  {MPodueed  by  the  rebd- 
hon  appears  in  O'Driscol's  "  Views  of  Ireland,"  voL  II.  p.  230 : — 

'*  Tlie  lebellioii  was  of  use  (for  the  worst  things  hare  ibar  use)  to  €be- 
hilnt  and  certainly  to  raise  very  high  the  diaracter  of  the  lower  Insh.  It 
threw  back  the  dood  whidi  a  bubaroos  system  of  policy  had  epraad 
over  the  moral  powers  and  qualities  of  the  people,  ma  showed  ^em  un- 
doubtedly in  all  their  wildness,  bvt  also  in  all  their  original  hrifffatneB. 
The  high  mindedness  of  the  pegsantrv,  their  heroism  in  the  icSi,  their 
fidelity^  which  no  species  of  torture  (nd  all  wqm  ttmd)  could 
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It  has  been  computed  that  the  rebellion  of  1798  occasioned 
the  loss  of  20,000  lives  upon  the  side  of  the  royalists ;  of 
50,000  lives  amongst  the  insurgents ;  and  the  destruction  of 
property  worth  three  millions  sterling.     Not  a  few  writers 

which  no  blandishments  could  seduce ;  the  terrors  of  solitary  confine- 
ment, whipping  even  to  la]^  bare  the  bones  of  the  breathing  skeleton^ 
strangling,  mutilation,  the  pitch-cap,  picketing ;  death,  direct  and  awful, 
with  or  without  torture,  sunered  in  the  reflected  agony  of  crowds,  or  so- 
litary and  without  sympathy,  or  meeting,  in  the  last  convulsions  of  the 
departing  spirit,  scorn  and  brutal  derision ; — all  this,  and  more  than  all 
this,  was  endured,  was  submitted  to  voluntarily  by  thousands,  with  a 
calm  and  composed  resolution,  when  a  word  might  have  changed  the 
scene,  and  presented  to  these  poor  victims,  not  deiSh  and  scorn,  and  un- 
utterable  sufferings,  but  life  and  safety,  and  patronage,  and  rich  reward. 
Never  were  we  prouder  of  our  native  land,  than  in  considering  this  ama- 
sung  faithfulness,  in  a  counUess  multitude  of  poor  deluded  people,  in  the 
cause  which  they  believed  to  be  that  of  their  country.  To  betray  only  the 
name  of  one  of  their  associates  was  life,  and  all  that  could  make  life  de- 
sirable— to  be  silent  was  death,  accompanied  with  whatever  makes  death 
most  terrible :  and  the  untutored  peasant  resolutely  died.  In  the  en- 
during fortitude  that  scorned  complaint, — in  the  tranquil  magnanimity  of 
his  death,— he  would  have  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  cause  for  which  he 
suffered,  more  brijght  than  the  splendour  of  a  thousand  victories,  if  that 
cause  had  been  without  objection. 

*'  It  is  some  consolation,  that  all  this  prodigality  of  fine  feeling  and 
8tead£Eist  principle,  and  firm  unflinching  purpose, — all  this  lamentable 
waste  of  life  and  shedding  of  human  blood,  was  not  wholly  in  vain.  Since 
the  day  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  the  infraction  of  that  treaty,  the 
people  had  been  so  trampled  upon,  and  abused  with  such  impunity,  that 
they  began  to  consider  themselves  as  something  below  human  nature ; 
ana  their  oppressors  became  convinced  of  it :  but  when  at  length  the 
wild  and  mighty  power  of  the  people  broke  from  its  chain,  in  all  its 
savageness  and  grandeur ;  displajdng  itself  in  the  field  in  feats  of  courage 
almost  sublime,  and  assiuninff  on  the  scaflfbld  a  still  loftier  dignity ;  their 
enemies  were  astonished,  and  could  not  refuse  their  admiration :  neither 
could  they  avoid  feeling  that  such  a  people  were  not  to  be  abused  with 
impunity.  Tlie  peasantry  conquered  at  length  the  respect  which  was  their 
due ;  and  in  putting  forth  those  high  moral  and  physical  powers,  which 
had  surprised  their  adversaries  by  their  unexpected  splendour,  they 
had  learned  also  to  feel  and  to  understand  somewhat  of  their  own  im- 

Sortance.  They  discerned  in  their  sufferings  what  they  were  able  to  en- 
ure, and  in  their  very  defeats  they  acquired  a  consciousness  of  strength, 
from  which  they  derived  a  portion  of  self-esteem  they  had  never  yet  en* 
joyed  since  days  long  past.  Upon  these  circumstances,  upon  this  feel- 
mg,  they  founded  claims  to  a  new  consideration,— claims  which  have 
been  taciUy  though  reluctantly  admitted  and  established  for  ever,  lliese 
are  no  inconsiderable  advantages ;  and  those  who  can  recollect  the  con* 
tempt  with  which  the  peasantiy  of  Ireland  were  regarded  by  tiie  gentry 
previous  to  the  year  1798,  and  the  mischiefs  which  flowed  from  this  un- 
natural scorn,  will  readily  admit  the  change  which  has  taken  place,  and 
,  know  how  to  estimate  its  importance." 
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would  hold  the  government  directly  responsible  for  this  great 
waste  of  human  blood  and  capital,  and  by  tracing  the  hands  of 
the  minister  busily  employed  throughout  the  d^rent  stages 
of  the  work,  do  not  hesitate  to  charge  him  with  a  guilty  par- 
ticipation in  all  the  crimes  which  it  covers  and  embraces. 
They  go  farther,  and  state  that  the  whole  was  the  result  of 
design^  and  a  means  to  an  end :  such  an  insurrection  as  that 
of  1798,  they  tell  us,  was  necessary  to  produce  the  legislative 
union  in  1800. 

There  is  no  period  of  Irish  history  more  prolific  of  suspi- 
cious incidents  and  matter  for  grave  accusations.     It  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  matter  of  charge  against  the  government  that 
vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  insure  the  public  safety, 
when  it  was  threatened  with  danger,  and  that  the  arm  of  the 
executive  was  strengthened  in  the  hour  of  peril ;  nor  is  it  a 
charge  that  property  and  life  received  the  protection  of  the 
extraordinary  safe-guards  which  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
throw  around  them ;  and  still  less  is  it  a  charge  that  offences 
were  severely  pimished  when  they  were  detected.     But  it  is 
matter  of  grave  charge  that  a  popular  ferment  was  for  a  series 
of  years  neither  allayed  nor  overpowered; — that  although 
forewarned  of  the  existence  of  a  formidable  conspiracy,  the 
ministers,  English  and  Irish,  suffered  the  preconcerted  scheme 
to  proceed  in  secret, — to  bring  its  humours  to  a  head,  to  ripen, 
and  break  out  into  extremities,  with  scarcely  an  act  of  preven- 
tion, denunciation,  or  interference  upon  their  parts.      It  is 
also  a  grave  charge  that  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  should 
have  remonstrated  ineffectually  with  his  colleagues  for  the 
term  of  three  years  against  the  notorious  treason  of  these 
practices,  and  that  the  secretary  should  have  allowed  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  to  be  at  large  for  three  months  after  his 
objects  had  been  divulged  by  the  spy  who  was  hired  to  betray 
him.   Still  more  is  it  a  charge  against  them,  that  when  having 
bided  their  time,  having  seen  the  whole  kingdom  become  con- 
vulsed, and  the  lower  orders  every  where  unlawfully  banded 
together  and  sworn  to  violence — ^and  having,  at  last,  resolved  to 
defy  the  monster  whose  birth  and  growth  they  had  carefully 
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watdied,  they  abandoned  all  the  {orma  and  principles  of  civil 
law — ^nev^  tempered  justice  with  mercy,  or  pmiishment  with 
policy ;  but  let  slip  a  vindictive  array  of  ill-disciplined  soldiers 
and  armed  civilians,  who  disgraced  the  honour  of  war,  and 
produced  almost  in  every  rank  and  file  a  public  executions 
and  a  slaughterer  in  cold  blood. 

The  difficult  office  of  mitigating  by  degrees  the  Irish  ^'  reign 
of  terror,"  ww  entrusted,  in  the  month  of  June,  1798,  to  the 
Marquis  Gomwallis,  a  nobleman  who  obtauied  general  praise 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  instructions.  Quiet 
had  scarcely  been  restored,  and  the  different  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple had  barely  laid  aside  their  arms,  and  returned  to  the  homely 
cares  of  industry,  when  the  legislative  union  was  proposed  and 
pressed  forward  with  determined  spirit.  The  moment  was 
certainly,  in  some  respects,  not  an  inauspicious  one  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  manner  in  which  various  facts  and  arguments 
were  applied  in  its  favour  displayed  ability  of  a  high  order,  and 
the  most  unscrupulous  dexterity.  For  years  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment had  been  the  submissive  instrument  of  corruption  and 
misgovemment.  Waiting  at  the  English  minister's  table, 
Ifte  an  overfed  menial,  and  proud  of  the  hand  that  pam- 
pered, it  had  ever  been  ready  to  act  the  part  of  a  pimp  or 
bally,  as  the  pleasure  of  its  master  directed.  The  minister 
now  turned  upon  his  creature,  and  tearing  aside  the  last  flimsy 
rag  by  which  it  vainly  attempted  to  conceal  its  debasement ; 
lie  enlarged  upon  its  cupidity  and  foulness;  painted  in  the 
blackest  colours  its  notorious  character ;  summed  up  its  nu- 
merous misdeeds  and  its  continual  crimes ;  described  the  in- 
veterate depravity  of  its  constitution,  and  pronouncing  such 
a  complication  of  disorders  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  country  to  preserve  no  longer  the  existence  of  a 
guilty  and  wretched  thing,  imposfflble  to  reclaim,  and  sure  to 
circulate  contagion  and  reproduce  ruin,  the  longer  it  was  al- 
lowed to  live. 

There  was  great  ingratitude,  but  also  great  truth  in  all  this. 
The  Irish  parliament  answered,  in  too  many  respects,  the  pic- 
ture drawn  by  a  master  hand ;  the  prostitution  had  been  so 
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ecmtinoal  and  mdeoent;  tbe  frUing  into  tbe  arms  of  the 
sednoer  had  bem  so  often  repeated,  and  upon  the  sUgfatest 
mvitation,  that  the  ease  was  felt  to  be  desp^tite  ahnoet  as 
0O(m  as  it  was  opened. 

The  pariiament  certunly  had  no  parly  in  the  oonntry  whai 
its  destmcticm  was  proposed.  The  friends  of  Irish  independ- 
moe  and  all  those  who  desired  to  eorreet  ike  manifold  abuses 
included  mider  tl^  various  heads  of  parliamentary  reform, 
tiie  penal  laws,  titiies,  and  agrarian  distresses,  found  in  the 
Irish  parliament  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  attainment  of 
their  wishes  and  the  progress  of  improronait.  In  their  ejes, 
tiiat  body  still  rraiained  what  it  alwajns  had  hemk — the  engine 
of  a  fjEictioii — of.  the  landed  oligardqr — the  par^it  and  sus- 
tainer  of  all  the  monopolies  and  abuses  by  which  Uie  country 
had  become  depressed  and  weakened.  The  struggle  between 
the  ministry  and  the  pariiament  might  be  mortal,  but  the 
people  were  unconcerned  in  the  issue,  and  disinclined  to  inter- 
fere. They  owed  nothing  to  the  latter,  and  hoped  nothing 
from  it ;  they  reflected  that  if  ever  it  had  moved  in  accordance 
with  dieir  wishes,  or  had  promoted  in  any  degree  their  in- 
terests, the  permission  from  En^and  had  always  been  an  in- 
di^>ensable  preliminary  to  conoesmcm ;  and  knowing  diat  the 
measure  of  every  good  depended  upon  the  extent  of  the  sup- 
port that  could  be  found  for  it  in  a  smaU  circle  in  London, 
they  seemed  to  feel  no  decided  objection  to  a  change  which 
could  hardly  add  to  their  misfortunes,  and  which  presented,  at 
least,  one  certain  advantage — ^the  merit  of  simplifying  the 
complicated  machinery  of  a  mode  (^  govenmient  which  had 
eflbcted  little  or  no  good. 

But  if  thore  were  men  who  took  this  view  of  tiie  union, 
there  were  others  who  looked  upon  it  in  avery  different  light, 
and  were  inspired  to  pursue  a  course  upon  the  occamon 
marked  by  strength,  dignity,  and  eminent  natural  powers 
with  which  tiiey  were  individuaDy  and  cdlectively  endowed. 
From  the  very  ranks  which  had  produced  the  most  en- 
ergetic denouncers  of  the  profligacy  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, and  the  most  resolute  detectors  (^  its  guilt,  there 
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now  stood  forward  the  ablest  maintainers  of  its  rights,  and 
the  most  courageous  assertors  of  its  inherent  capability  to 
meet,  if  fairly  dealt  with^  all  the  public  wants,  and  to  satisfy  all 
the  demands  and  expectations  of  sincere  patriotism.    It  was 
the  opinion  of  this  section  of  the  anti-unionists  not  only  that 
a  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  answer  all  the  con- 
stitutional exigencies  of  the  case,  but  that  the  Irish  possessed 
an  inalienable  right  to  legislate  for  themselves,  which  they 
could  neither  surrender  voluntarily,  nor  allow  another  nation 
to  take  away.    Love  of  country,  tixe  pride  of  independence, 
the  distiuction  and  profits  of  self-government  and  separate 
establishments, — these  and  other  kindred  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings were  eloquently  descanted  upon,  and  soon  rallied  a  for- 
midable opposition  to  the  proposed  measure.      The  party 
of  the  patriots — ^they  at  last  deserved  the  name — ^for  there 
were  amongst  them  high-minded  and  disinterested  leaders, 
who  were  straining  all  their  might  to  preserve  the  last  ves- 
tige of  nationality, — ^rejoiced  to  find  the  multitude  flocking 
roimd  their  standard  with  loud  acclamations.    They  met  with 
not  a  few  potent  allies  and  cordial  supporters  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  their  strenuous  antagonists. 
For  amongst  the  maintainers  of  the  old  system, — amongst 
the  families  who  had  acquired  place  and  property,  rank,  titles, 
command  and  influence,  as  patrons,  managers,  and  undertakers 
of  the  local  government, — there  were  some  who  foresaw,  in 
the  loss  of  the  parliam^t,  the  loss  of  their  own  greatness,. 
— the  removal  for  ever  of  all  occasions  and  opportunities  for 
those  convenient  and  profitable  services  by  which  their  for- 
tunes had  been  raised  and  their  ambition  had  been  gratified. 
These  men  hastened  to  make  common  cause  with  the  patriots 
and  anti-unionists ;  they  possessed  talent,  address,  and  station ; 
and  they  brought  their  united  weight  to  bear  upon  the  public 
mind,  with  all  the  art,  energy,  and  effect  which  the  dictates 
of  invaded  self-interest  could  marshal  for  the  struggle.    Mr. 
Foster,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  this  section  of  the  anti-unionists.    His 
knowledge  of  Irish  af&irs,  and  his  experience  as  a  public 
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man,  were  set  off  and  enhanced  by  natural  abilities  and  many 
personal  accomplishments.  To  these  advantages  was  super- 
added the  consideration,  not  improperly  due  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  politic  moderation  by  which  his  career  had  been 
tempered,  and  some  display  of  dignity  in  his  seat  of  office. 
His  intimate  connection  with  the  privy  council  had  identified 
him  with  the  horrors  of  the  rebellion,  and  heaped  a  load  of 
obloquy  and  hatred  upon  his  name ;  but  when  he  descended 
from  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  delivered  a 
speech,  eloquent,  argumentative,  and  stored  with  facts,  against 
the  Union,  he  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  popular  regard,  and 
divided  for  a  while  the  public  admiration  and  gratitude  with 
even  the  great  genius  of  the  epoch, — Henry  Grattan  himself. 

By  these  united  forces, — by  the  popular  enthusiasm, — the 
energy  of  the  old  opposition  and  the  resentment  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  could  not  refuse  to  feel  for  the  country,  when 
their  own  privileges  were  put  in  peril, — the  first  proposals 
made  for  a  legislative  Union  were  defeated.  There  were  two 
debates  and  two  divisions  upon  the  subject  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  session  in  1799  ;  and  the  minister  was  in  a  majority 
of  one  upon  the  first  occasion,  and  in  a  minority  of  five  upon 
the  seccni. 

One  of  those  hearty  and  astounding  out-pourings  of  general 
joy  was  now  indulged,  for  which  the  vivacity  of  Irish  feeling  is 
famous.  But  the  transports  of  the  people  were  short-lived. 
While  the  Irish  parliament  buoyed  up  by  the  cheers  of  all 
classes  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  had  been  indignantly  repu- 
diating the  Union  propositions,  the  English  parliament  had 
adopted  them  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Undoubtedly  his 
repulse  in  Irelrad  took  the  minister  by  surprise,  but  it  did  not 
long  embarrass  him  nor  retard  his  proceedings.  The  character 
of  the  body  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  too  notorious  to 
render  the  task  of  making  it  completely  subservient  to  his  pur- 
poses either  doubtful  or  arduous.  He  well  knew  that  the 
only  point  to  be  settled  was  the  extent  of  the  corruption  re- 
quisite to  ensure  success,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  he  cleared 
that  difficulty  at  a  bound  by  issuing  an  unlimited  order  to  satisfy 
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all  demands  and  expectations  however  exorbitant  and  extra> 
vagant.  Bribes  were  lavished  with  profusion  in  all  directions 
and  under  every  possible  form.  There  was  no  art  by  which 
converts  could  be  brought  round  and  hostility  appeased,  that 
was  not  put  into  active  requisition  and  diligently  exercised. 
The  hopes  held  out  and  the  promises  made,  included  all  that 
could  give  the  nation  wealth  and  content ;  no  man  who  would 
listen  to  the  minister,  was  allowed  to  believe  that  the  interest 
to  which  he  was  most  attached,  or  the  cause  which  he  es- 
teemed most  highly,  could  receive  from  the  change  anything  but 
increased  strength  and  security.  The  Protestant  Church, 
with  its  property  and  pre-eminence,  was  to  be  placed  on  a 
stronger  and  more  enduring  foundation  than  it  had  ever  before 
occupied ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  receive  from  the 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  rights  which  had 
hitherto  been  refused  by  the  separate  legislature  of  their  own 
country.*  The  apparent  inconsistency  of  these  different  un- 
dertakings may  have  struck  a  few  thoughtful  minds,  but  it 
passed  without  comment  or  reclamation.  Some  bowed  to  the 
coming  event  as  to  the  doom  of  fate ;  others  recognised  the 
heavy  retribution  of  justice  overdue,  but  the  majority  hailed  in 
it  the  magic  of  an  irresistible  enchanter,  who  captivated  his 
victims  with  a  shower  of  gold,  and  a  pageant  of  starry  honours. 
The  Irish  parliament  was  assembled  for  the  last  time,  Ja- 
nuary 15,  1800,  and  upon  the  same  di^  a  majority  of  42  in 
favour  of  the  Union,  bore  decisive  testimony  to  the  approach- 
ing triumph  of  the  minister  and  his  measure.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  deep  excitement — a  scene  of  melancholy  interest.  In 
the  midst  of  the  debate,  Grattan,  who  had  retired  from  the 
public  service,  re-entered  the  hoi^e  resolved  to  lift  once  more 


*  Mr.  Pitt's  subsequent  resignation  of  his  office,  because  he  found 
"  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  bringing  forward  of  measures  of  con- 
cession to  the  Catholic  body,"  proved  that  an  unequivocal  arrangement 
had  been  privately  entered  into  at  this  crisis.  His  resumption  of  office 
again  without  redeeming  his  pledge,  only  confirmed  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  conduct  on  more  occasions  than  one ;  and  established  the 
conviction  that  the  policy  of  his  government  in  Ireland  was  regulated  not 
by  the  unerring  rule  of  principle,  but  by  a  convenient  sense  of  expediency. 
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in  the  hall,  already  sacred  to  his  genius,  that  voice  which  had 
raised  the  oratory  of  Ireland  to  the  immortal  standard  of  an- 
tient  Greece  and  Rome.  He  was  admirably  supported.  Sen- 
timents more  noble, — a  passion  more  pure  and  patriotic, — 
principles  more  enlightened  and  profound, — more  consummate 
art,  and  a  power  of  expression  more  accomplished,  affecting, 
and  sublime,  were  never  delivered  in  a  deliberative  assembly ; 
but  all  was  vain.  The  citadel  was  undermined,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  this  display  only  served  to  make  the  crumbling  ruin 
more  painfully  distinct.  It  showed  the  impossibility  of  pre- 
serving an  institution  which  support  and  succour  so  strong  and 
splendid  could  not  avail  to  maintain.  With  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment Irish  independence  ceased  to  exist,  and  it  only  remained 
for  Orattan  by  whose  genius  it  had  been  occasionally  vivified 
to  lament  its  extinction  in  words  of  mournful  beauty :  *'  I 
watched  at  its  cradle  and  followed  its  hearse.*" 

It  will  suffice  to  enumerate  here  some  of  the-principal  means 
employed  to  accomplish  this  great  end.  Twenty-six  new  peers 
were  created  on  the  occasion,  and  twenty  old  peers  advanced 
to  higher  titles.  Besides  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  million  voted 
by  way  of  damages  to  persons  who  had  suffered  losses  in  the 
rebellion,  but  which,  as  the  payment  was  left  to  depend  on  the 
good  will  of  commissioners  appointed  by  government,  was  re- 
garded as  a  largess  to  their  party,  half  a  million  was  dedicated 
to  the  improvement  of  inland  communication  by  the  means  of 
canals ;  and  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  sterling  was  given 
as  compensation  to  the  patrons  of  disfranchised  towns  and 
boroughs,  as  well  as  to  certain  holders  of  public  offices  whose 
duties  were  now  dispensed  with,  and  whose  profits,  as  they 
affirmed  themselves,  were  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  local  parliament.  Amongst  these,  was  Mr. 
Foster,  the  speaker,  who  was  pacified  after  a  strenuous  opposi- 
tion. He  consented  to  surrender  quietly  upon  an  annual  pension 
of  upwards  of  .^^5,000,  and  a  title.  Lord  Clare  who  had  sup- 
ported the  measure  consistently  throughout,  received  a  pension 
of  i?4,000,  which  was  to  be  made  <£^5,000  whenever  he  should 
resign  the  great  seal.     He  was  also  created  an  earl  of  the 

s2 
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United  Kingdom.  That  Mr.  Foster's  pension  was  a  bribe,  and 
Liord  Clare's  an  illegitimate  recompense,  will  be  felt  by  those 
who  bear  in  mind  that  the  retiring  allowances  of  the  English 
lord  high  chancellor  and  the  speaker  amount  to  no  more 
than  <f  4,000  a  year. 

The  presence  of  many  radical  imperfections  appears  to  be 
an  inalienable  property  of  all  Irish  measures  of  improvement. 
The  legislative  Union  was  not  exempt  from  the  common  fate. 
An  organic  change  of  the  greatest  magnitude  was  introduced, 
unaccompanied  by  the  lesser  modifications  which  were  indis- 
pensable to  its  fair  and  successful  action.  The  design  was  full 
of  merity  and  the  execution  full  of  defects.  These  were  quickly 
detected  and  strongly  exposed.  The  several  articles  profes- 
sing equal  terms  and  principles  of  government  for  both  coun- 
tries were  denounced,  and  not  without  reason,  as  a  specific 
enumeration  of  the  distinct  interests  which  were  to  be  pre- 
served in  each  of  them  for  the  future.  Amongst  the  more 
prominent  inequalities,  stress  was  laid  with  much  bitterness 
upon  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was  to  retain  her  Houses  of 
Parliament  undiminished,  while  two^fifbeenths  of  the  Irish  peers 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  were  for  ever 
extinguished.*  The  complete  and  entire  union  left  separate 
treasuries,  exchequers,  and  different  interests  in  each — sepa- 
rate proportions  of  expence,  separate  modes  and  laws  of 
taxation,  separate  national  debts,  and  separate  sinking  funds. 
Not  only  in  taxes  and  in  revenue,  but  in  trade  and  numufao- 
tures,  distinct  interests  were  continued.  In  com,  the  great 
necessary  of  life,  the  project  that  was  to  identify  and  consoli- 
date, retained  prohibitions  and  bounties.  The  Irish  peerage, 
instead  of  being  placed  on  a  level  with  the  English,  was  kept  a 
distinct  body,  and  degraded  like  the  Scotch  into  an  inferior 
order  of  nobility.  In  law  and  in  the  administration  of  justice 
further  distinctions  were   preser\'ed.      The   Catholics  were 

•  See ''  Lords'  Protest  against  the  Union,"  signed  Leinster,  Arran,  Mount- 
cashel,  Famham,  Belmore,  Massey,  Strangford,  Granard,  Ludlow,  Moira, 
R.  Waterford  and  Lismore,  Powerscourt,  ue  Vesci,  Charlemont,  Kingston, 
Riversdale,  Meath,  Lismore,  Sunderlin.  See,  also,  "  Commons  Motion' 
for  an  Address  to  the  Crown,"  June  6th,  1800. 
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secretly  promiBed  their  rights — a  promise  not  kept  for  nine 
and  twenty  years.  To  sum  up  the  anomalies  by  naming  the 
most  noxious  of  all :  this  portion  of  the  United  Empire  was 
not  only  to  retain  monetary,  fiscal  and  commercial  regulations 
of  its  own — ^and  these  and  its  weights  and  measures  were  to  be 
less  convenient  than  those  used  in  Oreat  Britain — but  it  was 
to  be  governed  like  a  province,  by  a  viceroy  and  a  distinct  set  of 
ministers ;  by  which  means  the  old  arts  of  corruption  were  pre- 
served and  the  landed  oligarchy  were  still  enabled  to  practise 
the  abuses  in  which  they  so  fearfully  excelled.  If  we  would 
account  for  the  dissatisfaction  and  complaints  of  the  Irish,  we 
should  couple  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
Union  was  carried,  as  the  sure  means  of  perfectly  consolidating 
the  af&irs  of  the  two  islands,  with  the  detailed  maimer  in 
which  that  measure  has  been  put  into  operation, — and  we 
should  inquire  carefully  after  the  official  establishments  which 
still  remain,  either  as  the  memorials  of  a  past  independent 
condition  or  as  the  supports  of  existing  divisions.  For  until 
the  whole  plan  has  been  fully  accomplished,  and  the  test  of 
experience  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  its  perfect  action, 
we  are  but  trying  an  experiment,  and  are  inflicting  an  injury 
upon  the  one  country  as  well  as  .the  other. 

Having  brought  these  *'  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Con- 
nection between  England  and  Ireland''  to  a  close,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  copy  from  *'  Newenham's  View  of  Ireland,"  the  public 
income,  expenditure,  and  debt  of  the  country  from  the  year 
1783,  which  immediately  followed  the  date  of  the  shortlived 
independence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  to  the  year  1800,  when 
it  ceased  to  exist.  The  figures  tell  a  clear  story.  In  the 
progressive  increase  of  all  the  branches  of  revenue,  we  see  the 
plain  evidence  of  developed  resources  and  augmented  wealth ; 
but  in  the  heavy  additions  made  to  the  expenditure  in  the 
ever  growing  amount  of  the  pension  list,  in  the  vast  military 
establishment,  and  the  enormous  accumulation  of  the  national 
debt,  we  behold  the  sad  proofs  of  obstinate  misgovemment, 
and  the  total  failure  of  the  system  that  produced  such  re- 
sults. 
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Oroinaet  Rbvbnuk  of  Ieklakd. 
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END   OF    HISTORICAL   OUTLINES. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  JOINT-STOCK  ENTERPRISES. 

INTRODUCTION. — GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. — THE  GOVERNMENT  SYS- 
TEM, AND  THE  ARGUMENTS  UPON  WHICH  IT  IS  BASED. — NATURE 
OP  THE  EVILS  IT  HAS  PRODUCED. — NUMBER,  HISTORY,  AND  STA- 
TISTICS OF  THE  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES  MAINTAINING  PUBLIC 
WORKS. — GRANTS  AND  LOANS  OP  MONEY  TO  AID  THEM. — OFFICIAL 
BOARDS  APPOINTED  TO  DIRECT  AND  CONTROL  THEM. — DIRECTORS 
GENERAL  OF  INLAND  NAVIGATION.— COMMISSIONERS  OF  PUBLIC 
WORKS.  —  PROGRESS  OF  TRAVELLING. —  RAILWAYS.  —  GENERAL 
PROSPECTS. 

''The  Statesman  who  should  attempt  to  du-ect  private  people  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load  himself 
with  a  most  unnecessary  attention,  but  assiune  an  authority  which  could 
be  safely  trusted,  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but  to  no  council  or 
senate  whatever,  and  which  would  no  where  be  so  dangerous  as  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  presumption  enough  to  fancy  himself 
fit  to  exercise  it." — Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV.,  Chap.  ii. 

Thb  progress  of  modern  civilization  has  been  mainly  expe- 
dited by  three  great  moving  powers — the  sword,  the  gospel, 
and  municipal  corporations.  Each  of  these  has  had  its  criti- 
cal stage,  and  all  three  are  at  this  moment  less  effective  than 
they  have  hitherto  been  in  directing  the  course,  and  influ- 
encing the  good  or  evil  of  passing  events.  The  sword  esta- 
blished fiefs  and  feudal  dominion ; — the  barbarous  excesses  of 
this  form  of  arbitrary  power  were  tempered  first,  and  gra- 
dually subdued  by  the  gospel.  But  from  the  gospel  sprung 
the  church,  which,  becoming  despotic  and  martial  in  its  turn, 
exacted  from  its  vassals  military  service,  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical duty  and  pecuniary  tribute.  Against  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  these  two  interests, — against  the  lord  of  the  soil  and 
the  ruler  of  the  conscience ; — against  the  harsh  prince,  who 
sometimes  made  but  oftener  marred  the  happiness  of  mankind 
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in  this  world,  and  the  unctions  prelate  who  dispensed  happiness 
in  the  world  to  come, — the  merchant,  tradesman  and  me- 
chanic erected,  with  indescribable  perseverance  and  indomita- 
ble spirit,  a  sufficient  barrier,  and  saved  their  common  labour 
and  its  profits  from  being  despoiled  by  the  feudal  chief,  and 
the  bishop  possessed  of  feudal  rights.  Rallying  energetically 
together,  and  assigning  to  each  other  their  respective  ranks 
and  rights,  the  early  municipal  corporations  raised  a  bulwark 
which  resisted  the  combined  assaults  of  every  form  of  tyranny 
— royal,  noble,  ecclesiastical  and  military, — and  which  sur- 
vived the  desperate  shocks  and  the  incessant  wear  and  tear  of 
centuries  of  oppression  and  change^  The  success  with  which 
this  effort  was  crowned,  rendered  these  institutions  not  merely 
the  centres  and  supports  of  political  liberty,  but  the  main- 
springs of  local  improvement,  the  examples  and  incentives  of 
adventurous  enterprise  and  prosperous  confederation.  They 
proved  the  cradles  of  industry,  the  homes  of  the  arts,  the 
strongholds  of  wealth ;  and  they  taught  mankind  almost  in 
every  instance,  that  the  true  levers  and  steadiest  producers  of 
independence  and  fortune  are  the  resolute  and  untiring  reli- 
ance of  every  man  upon  his  own  exertions,  or,  where  separate 
action  is  inadequate,  the  junction  of  all  to  eflect  for  the 
general  good  what  the  hands  of  an  individual  are  too  weak  to 
accomplish.  The  force  of  this  truth  led  to  the  discovery  of 
another, — that  the  progress  of  improvement,  to  be  legitimate 
and  enduring,  should  invariably  be  the  work  of  the  people, 
and  never  be  solicited  as  a  boon,  or  accepted  as  a  reward 
irom  the  government. 

In  Ireland  modern  civilization  advanced  at  a  pace  and  in  a 
manner  different  from  those  which  marked  or  shaped  its  course 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  modification  of  the 
feudal  system  imposed  upon  Ireland  rose  to  a  gi-eater  height, 
and  endured  to  a  later  date,  than  any  other  known  to  western 
Europe.  Monarchy  was  firmly  established,  and  the  forms  of 
civil  government  were  broadly  defined  in  England,  France, 
Spain,  the  Netherlands  and  Italy,  when  the  house  of  Des- 
mond waged  the  feudal  war  with  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  head 
of  that  potent  race  was  ignominiously  slain  by  a  conmion 
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soldier.  A  principal  cause,  perhaps,  of  the  longer  duration, 
as  well  as  tliue  more  barbaric  splendour  of  the  dominion  under 
which  that  palatine  and  a  few  other  feudal  lords  so  rudely 
prospered,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  partial  resistance  offered  to 
their  sway  by  the  church.  That  circumstance  undoubtedly 
contributed  much  to  the  strength  and  continuance  of  the 
feudal  principle  in  Ireland,  and  much  also  to  the  weakness  of 
the  En^ish  crown. 

The  want  of  municipal  corporations  also  favoured  it;  for 
although  these  institutions  were  called  into  existence  at  an 
early  period  of  the  connection  with  England,  they  were  ill- 
formed,  inefficient,  and  scarcely  in  a  single  instance  the  pa- 
trons of  freedom,  industry,  the  arts,  manufactures,  commerce, 
or  local  improvement.  Until  within  the  last  three  years,  they 
have  been  upon  a  scale  so  very  limited,  and  a  form  so  imper- 
fect, as  to  have  neither  proved  the  exponents  nor  the  agents 
of  the  public  sense  of  what  was  either  desirable  or  necessary 
in  the  way  of  useful  measures.  To  those  who  examine  their 
history,  they  will  appear  to  have  retarded  rather  than  to  have 
promoted  the  improvement  of  their  respective  localities,  or 
the  development  of  the  resources,  whether  general  or  parti- 
cular, of  the  country  at  large.  Instituted  originally  by  the 
English  invaders,  the  Irish  of  former  days  were  excluded  from 
them:  more  recently  the  Roman  Catholics,  though  legally 
admissible,  were  practically  denied  their  right  to  belong  to 
them ;  in  our  own  day  only  have  men  of  all  political  opinions, 
and  every  form  of  religious  worship,  been  fairly  introduced  to 
participate  in  the  distinctions  they  confer,  and  contribute  to 
the  good  they  are  calculated  to  create.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
population  has  thus  had  no  share  of  municipal  power,  from 
the  original  date  of  the  first  English  charter  down  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1841.  To  this  depressing  circumstance,  unques- 
tionably, is  to  be  attributed  no  small  portion  of  the  backward 
state  of  the  country  at  large,  and  the  awkwardness  of  not  a 
few  efforts  made  from  time  to  time  by  individuals  to  turn  their 
own  energies  and  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  to  a  good  account, 
by  means  of  public  works  and  ihe  promotion  of  uudertdciugs 
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for  developing  the  national  resources  and  increasing  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people. 

For  men  who  have  had  no  experience  in  the  habit  of  self- 
government—  who  have  not  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  better- 
ing the  condition  of  their  own  immediate  locality,  by  con- 
sulting and  co-operating  with  their  equals — ^who  have  never 
been  roused  to  enlarge  their  views  by  conducting  enterprises 
of  this  useful  description  with  economy  and  effect, — must  be 
admitted  to  be  ill-adapted,  or  rather  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
noble  avocations  by  which  the  accomplished  spirit  and  disci- 
plined industry  of  long-established  mercantile  and  municipid  in- 
stitutions have  elsewhere,  by  a  combination  of  superior  advan- 
tages, so  extensively  added  to  the  means  of  human  h^piness 
and  fortune.  The  citizen  accustomed  to  take  part  in  measures 
of  internal  improvement,  acquires  a  sound  habit  of  consulting 
the  interests  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs  while  pro- 
moting his  own  advantage  :  from  this  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
pecuniary  gain  is  large.  He  learns  that  men  better  their 
fortunes  as  they  improve  the  place  in  which  they  seek  to 
make  them.  He  is  thus  taught  to  feel  that  the  public  pros- 
perity is  the  true  standard  of  his  private  fortune ;  and  that  if 
the  one  is  not  secured,  the  other  cannot  be  safely  retained, 
even  when  it  has  been  meritoriously  acquired. 

In  Ireland,  however,  this  knowledge  is  even  now  in  a  state 
of  infancy.  In  no  other  coimtry  of  the  world,  claiming  the 
privilege  of  free  government,  have  the  people  been  systema- 
tically shut  out  from  the  opportunity,  and  debarred  of  the 
occasion,  of  indulging  in  salutary  exercises  and  improving 
avocations  of  this  kind.  For  a  long  period  of  her  history,  the 
chief  misfortune  of  the  country  was  to  be  detected  in  the  posi- 
tive inability  of  the  government  to  do  any  thing.  A  reaction 
at  last  took  place ;  and,  for  more  than  a  century,  it  has  been 
the  just  complaint  of  all  reasonable  minds,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  insisted  upon  doing  every  thing.  Between  these 
two  extremes  the  people  have  always  been  heavy  sufferers. 
From  time  to  time  they  have  aspired  to  do  much  for  them- 
selves, but  they  have  always  been  prevented ;  or,  if  ever 
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allowed  to  occupy  themselves  in  measures  of  local  improve*- 
ment,  tbey  have  been  held  in  leading-strings  like  children,  and 
forced  to  move  puppetways,  as  the  fastidious  notions  of  the 
few  Englishmen  happened  to  prescribe,  who  have  time  out  of 
mind  been  the  only  persons  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  Irish  affiurs.  How  much  has  been  lost,  and  how  little 
gained  by  this  course  of  senseless  dictation  and  impertinent 
meddling,  will,  to  some  extent,  appear  in  the  sketch  now 
about  to  be  given — a  sketch  in  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
vicissitudes  naturally  incidental  to  the  progress  of  all  public 
works  have  been  enormously  aggravated  in  Ireland  by  the 
policy  adopted  with  regard  to  them  by  successive  ministers 
— ^a  policy  doubly  injurious,  inasmuch  as  while  it  steadily  up- 
held the  system  of  government  interference,  it  frequently 
changed  the  mode  of  that  interference.  That  government 
would  interfere,  appeared  always  certain ;  but  how  the  govern- 
ment would  interfere,  was  always  uncertain.  To  such  a  length 
has  inconsistency  gone  in  this  respect,  that  each  man,  as  he 
has  succeeded  to  office,  seems  not  only  to  have  felt  himself 
bound  to  differ  with  his  predecessor,  but  with  himself  also. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  undertaking  of  the  class  now  under 
consideration,  in  the  history  of  which  repeated  instances  have 
not  occurred  of  the  most  contradictory  proceedings  upon  the 
part  of  the  government — ^and  in  which  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence has  not  been  afforded,  that  no  one  principle  of  political 
economy,  and  not  the  slightest  observance  of  a  sound  and 
steady  system,  are  to  be  expected  to  result  from  the  way  in 
which  these  things  have  hitherto  been  conducted. 

The  case  is  so  extreme  and  hopeless,  that  to  reform  the 
system — if,  indeed,  system  it  can  be  called — ^altogether,  will 
hardly  suffice.  The  cause  must  be  uprooted — ^and  that  cause 
is  the  vain  and  pernicious  establishment  of  a  separate  form  of 
government  for  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  Empire.  It 
is  a  strong  reason  in  favour  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  abo- 
lishing it,  that  its  chief  organs  are  obliged  to  descend  from 
their  sphere,  in  order  to  find  something  to  do.  This  is  a  con- 
clusive proof  that  such  a  form  of  government  is  unnecessary. 
There  is,  in  reality,  not  enough  of  proper  or  legitimate  admi- 
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nistrative  business  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  retained  func- 
tionariesy  and  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  their  craving  depen- 
dents. The  consequence  is,  that  work,  patronage,  and  phices 
are  sought  and  found  in  directions  where,  strictly  speaking, 
the  hands  of  power  ought  not  to  be  extended.  Thus  is  the 
wholesome  action  of  an  energetic  community  prevented  from 
developing  itself.  In  its  stead,  the  slow  and  deadening  pro- 
cess of  an  impure  ministerial  agency  is  set  in  motion ;  under 
which  no  one  person  or  project  is  suffered  to  stand  upon 
its  own  merits.  One  and  all  are  driven  to  rely  for  success 
upon  the  grace  of  the  government  of  the  day.  That  partial 
support,  if  the  suppliant  be  artful  and  abject  enough,  is  often 
to  be  obtained,  but  it  is  seldom  to  be  retained  for  any  length 
of  time.  Plausibly  as  the  favourite  may  have  argued  in  pri- 
vate, the  public  eye  quickly  detects,  and  the  public  discontent 
loudly  denounces  the  unseemly  exercise  of  party  power.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  opposition  of  the  just,  or  the  hostility  of 
rival  claimants,  the  job  ia  made  to  struggle  into  life,  curtailed 
of  half  the  powers  and  privileges  upon  which  its  deluded  pro- 
moters had  founded  their  chimerical  hopes.  Confusion  follows 
quickly  upon  the  heels  of  disappointment ;  men  of  character 
and  real  property,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  enthusiasts, 
withdraw  irom  the  venture — distress  ensues— and  a  long  series 
of  misfortunes  ia  painfully  evolved. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  an  abstract  of  the  history  and  pre- 
sent state  of  public  works  and  private  enterprises  in  Ireland. 
The  leading  characters  of  the  country,  warned  by  repeated 
failures,  have,  for  a  length  of  time,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  to 
avoid,  as  a  certain  source  of  loss,  the  slightest  connection 
with  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  country.  Joint-stock 
companies  are  no  where  held  in  lower  estimation  by  the  only 
persons  qualified  to  conduct  them  with  good  eifect— expe- 
rienced men  of  independent  minds  and  unincumbered  ci^ital. 
But  the  government,  though  constantly  at  fault,  ia  continually 
importuned  to  interfere,  and  being  generally  unpopular,  it  is 
often  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  curry  popular  favour 
by  illegitimate  avocations.  Establishments,  alike  ill-conceived 
and  ill-conducted,  have  thus  been  fostered,  by  some  in  simple 
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folly,  by  others  in  sheer  knavery,  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  directing  and  assisting  private  enterprise  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
people.  As  it  is  impossible  to  go  right  in  a  wrong  direction, 
these  have  necessarily  furnished  innumerable  grounds  of  serious 
complaint,  and  produced  effects  of  the  most  depressing  and 
injurious  character. 

And  so  it  must  always  be — so  must  the  people  continue  to 
be  poor  and  discontented  while  kept  every  way  dependent — 
while  debarred  the  wholesome  liberty  and  strengthening  dis- 
cipline of  appljring  the  accruing  profits  of  business,  and  the 
accumulations  of  industry,  to  create  new  avocations,  and  open 
out  fresh  sources  of  emolument,  as  their  own  self-improving 
spirit  and  the  energy  of  successful  experience  may  suggest. 
So  must  it  always  be,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  local  government  that  restrains  and  impoverishes 
them,  consists  in  fashioning  out,  in  filling  with  abject  depen- 
dents, and  feeding  with  the  public  money,  pompous  institutions 
for  taking  all  measures  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who,  in  a  free 
country,  are  the  fittest  to  perform  them. 

In  Ireland  the  government  monopoly  of  Q««ry  thing  of  this 
kind  has  been  penetrating  and  rigid  beyond  all  example.  If  it 
is  to  be  matched  any  where,  it  can  only  be  in  China.  There 
is  not  a  single  department  or  office  of  private  enterprise  for 
which  a  government  board  has  not  been  set  up,  with  a  liberal 
staff  of  officers  and  clerks,  with  good  salaries,  and  the  royal 
arms  on  all  the  seals.  As  stated  in  Ch^.  I.,  you  cannot  offer 
to  make  a  road,  improve  a  navigation,  drain  a  marsh,  cut  a 
canal,  construct  a  railway,  pave  a  street,  or  light  a  town  with 
gas,  but  you  are  stopped  by  a  government  board  already  esta- 
blished to  point  out  to  all  men  how  in  such  cases  they  shall 
proceed ; — or  by  a  government  commission  appointed  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  excuse  for  puttmg  you  down  upon  autho- 
rity as  a  presumptuous  adventurer,  ignorant  of  the  matter 
with  which  you  are .  meddling,  and  every  way  unqualified  to 
compete  with  the  intelligence  and  acquirements  of  men  selected 
by  government  as  the  only  competent  persons  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  informing  the  country  that  no  undertaking  of 
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the  kind  can  be  so  well  understood,  or  so  eflBciently  accom- 
plished as  by  a  government  oflScer,  with  a  cabinet  minister  as 
his  patron,  and  the  treasury  as  his  paymaster.  Thus,  at  every 
turn,  and  upon  all  occasions,  the  powers  that  be  fail  not  to 
extend  their  guardian  care,  and  overpower  with  officious 
assistance.  Either  by  a  commission  to  inquire,  or  a  board  to 
execute,  her  majesty'^s  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland  are  sure  to  be 
spared  the  trouble  of  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves  wher- 
ever it  happens  to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  the  community 
to  provide  as  it  seems  best  for  the  attainment  of  objects  which 
are  exclusively  and  pre-eminently  its  own.  Hence  it  is  that 
in  Ireland  a  man  with  some  money  and  time  at  his  disposal, 
and  a  turn  for  useful  exertion,  is  driven  to  be  a  place-hunter 
by  the  force  of  circumstances.  For  unless  he  can  prevail  upon 
the  government  to  employ  him,  he  is  doomed  to  perpetual  in- 
activity. No  matter  what  his  talents,  or  what  his  resources ; 
— no  matter  what  pursuits,  an  apt  ability,  or  adequate  powers 
may  incite  him  to  engage  in,  he  finds  the  ground  pre-occupied 
by  a  government  board  :  he  finds  this  board  attempting  every 
thing,  and  improving  nothing,  of  which  all  the  patronage  and 
profit  are  not  wholly  its  own  ;  and  thus,  ere  long,  he  abandons 
the  vain  idea  of  bettering  his  country  or  himself,  disgusted  as 
often  by  the  indifference  as  by  the  conceit  of  the  heads  of 
office,  or  thwarted  by  the  manoeuvres  of  their  jealous  depen- 
dents who  dread  in  the  progress  of  independent  talent  the 
subversion  of  the  wretched  system  upon  which  they  have  con- 
trived to  raise  themselves  to  good  salaries  and  some  rank  in 
the  tinsel  suite  of  the  second-hand  royalty  of  Ireland. 

And,  wretched,  indeed,  is  that  system, — spreading  every- 
where like  an  epidemic,  and  corrupting  everything  with  which 
it  connects  itself.  To  its  paralyzing  consequences,  much  of  the 
evil  under  which  Ireland  deeply  suffers,  is  to  be  traced.  The 
prominent  place  assigned  in  these  pages  to  the  subject-matter 
of  this  chapter,  proceeds  from  a  deliberate  conviction,  that, 
however  grave  the  causes  and  heavy  the  influence  of  other 
distresses,  the  mischief  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  works  of  Ireland  have  long  been  mismanaged,  consti- 
tutes an  evil  so  gross,  as  to  be  perilous  to  the  well-being  of  the 
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country,  and  subvershre  of  the  wisest  plans  for  it«  improve- 
ment. The  danger,  moreover,  is  made  greater,  by  the  seduc- 
tive appearance  g^iven  to  the  successive  schemes  and  the  com- 
manding position  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  e^nstem 
under  which  they  are  produced. 

A  tiberal  apptication  of  capital  to  develope  the  resources  of 
Ireland,  i^  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  captivating  panaceas  for 
the  cure  of  the  manifold  disorders  of  the  country  :  the  minis- 
ter, therefore,  who  advances  the  public  money  ku^Iy  for  such 
an  object  is  sure  to  be  popular, — and  with  none  more  so  than 
with  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  possessing  extensive  properties  in  Ireland; 
and  the  various  sets  of  professional  men  deriving  emolument 
from  the  liberal  sums  expended  under  this  sounding  title.  But 
if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  questioning  the  policy  of 
voting  grants  or  loans,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  voted,  to 
encourage  public  works,  than  is  afforded  by  an  attentive  obser- 
vation of  the  conduct  of  these  very  parties,  and  the  address 
with  which  they  constantly  turn  the  public  aid  to  their  private 
succour,  enough  would  be  discovered  to  startle  the  most 
sceptical,  and  confound  the  confidence  of  those  who  rely  so 
strongly  on  the  hope  of  deriving  good  from  such  a  source. 

True,  it  b,  that  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  department  is 
quickly  met  in  either  House  by  some  well-turned  compliqients 
to  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  it.  The  distinction  with 
which  he  served  his  country  before  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  situation,  and  the  anxiety  he  invariably  displays  to 
render  his  post  efficient,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
country  are  extolled  with  equal  cordiality,  by  peers  of  the  realm, 
by  titled  placemen,  and  members  of  counties  and  boroughs. 
Praise  from  persons  of  their  rank  and  property  imposes  upon 
the  public  ear— it  is  supposed  to  be  disinterested.  No  man  wil-^ 
lingly  suspects  the  patriot  whose  name  is  always  identified  with 
measures  of  amelioration, — ^who,  if  a  public  work  is  proposed, 
and  a  preliminary  survey  is  desired,  proves-  one  of  the  first  to 
subscribe  towards  the  expense  of  it ;  and  who,  when  the 
undertaking  has  been  fiated  by  authority,  and  one  half  of  the 
required  capital  is  to  be  borne  by  the  country,  will  put  down 
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his  name  for  <£^  1,000,  and  perfai^n  more,  in  order  to  expedite 
the  project  through  its  remaining  stages.  And  yet,  mortifying 
confession !  these  improvers,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  only 
actuated  by  selfish  motives ;  their  eulogy  is  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  political  gratitude — a  lively  sense  of  benefits  to  come, 
inspired  by  the  memory  of  benefits  that  have  been  received. 
One  has  had  money  for  a  road, — another  for  a  bridge  or  a 
pier, — a  third  for  a  reclamation  of  waste  land ;  and  each  has 
his  desirable  improvement  still  to  carry  out.  How  can  they, 
then,  abstain  from  praising  the  policy  by  which  they  hope  to 
profit !  They  are  patriots  animated  by  that  strong  love  of 
country  which  invariably  takes  a  lucrative  turn.  It  has  too  often 
been  remarked,  that  he  who  begins  by  subscribing  <£100  for 
the  survey  of  a  public  work,  generally  ends  by  carrying  it  into 
the  heart  of  his  own  estate ;  and  if  he  hi4)pens  to  follow  up 
his  first  contribution  by  adding,  as  has  occasionally  happened, 
<f  1,000  towards  its  completion,  <£  1 0,000  at  least  of  the  public 
money  comes  to  be  eventually  expended  upon  his  property. 

If  this  general  statement  be  not  enough,  and  particular 
evidence  is  still  desired  of  the  improper  influence  required 
to  procure  good  measures  under  the  existing  administra- 
tion of  public  works,  it  will  perhi^  be  enough  to  mention 
that  when  the  Whigs  held  office,  two  leading  members  of 
the  party,  locally  interested,  succeeded  in  obtaining  nearly 
.£^700,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  Shannon ;  and 
that  now  that  the  Tories  are  in  power,  a  leading  Tory,  also 
locally  interested,  has  obtained  a  survey  of  the  Blackwater  at 
the  public  expense.  A  number  of  cases,  even  more  specific, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  commissioners, 
where  peers  and  private  gentlemen  may  be  distinctly  traced 
in  the  receipt  of  large  sums  of  public  money  for  personal 
objects.  Year  after  year  the  items  have  run  plainly  enough, — 
to  such  a  one,  ^^  for  improving  his  estate,"  so  many  thousand 
pounds;— to  such  a  one,  ^'for  draining  his  land,**  so  many 
thousand  pounds ; — to  such  a  one,  ^^  for  working  a  mine,*'  so 
many  thousand  pounds ; — to  such  a  one,  ^^  for  making  a  road*" 
through  his  estate,  so  many  thousand  pounds ; — ^to  such  a  one, 
*'  for  building  a  pier "'  on  his  estate,  so  many  thousand  pounds, 
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&c.  &c.  How  neat  a  machinery  of  political  corruption  may 
thus  be  set  to  work, — ^how  aptly  the  wasting  strength  of  party 
warfare  may  thus  be  recruited, — ^how  reluctant  votes  may  thus 
be  won  over,  and  the  public  service  may  be  shamefully  abused, 
while  large  personal  fortunes  are  unblushingly  realized,  can  re- 
quire no  explanation  here.  As  little  can  it  be  necessary  to 
point  out  that  this  is  neither  a  just  nor  a  substantial  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country,  but  a  foul  and  scandalous 
Bustainment  of  private  advantages  subversive  of  all  public  vir- 
tue and  national  improvement.  The  value  of  such  resources  in 
the  hands  of  an  adroit  and  sedulous  manoeuverer  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  assertion  of  close  observers,  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  there  are  not  a  few  estates  in  Ireland  the 
rentals  of  which  have  been  doubled  by  a  cunningly  contrived 
application  of  the  public  money  to  their  improvement  in  the 
manner  here  adverted  to. 

These  mercenary  practices  have  not  been  of  recent  origin. 
The  writer  of  the  MS.*  "  Account  of  Ireland,""  in  the  British 
Museum,  r^)eatedly  quoted  from  in  Chapter  XII.,  observes, 
under  the  date  of  1753,  ^^  as  a  redundancy  in  the  treasury 
had  occasioned  so  much  discussion  and  dispute,  it  seemed 
now  determined  that  the  same  cause  of  contest  should  never 
occur  again.  For  this  purpose  the  House  of  Commons  now 
began  to  appropriate  a  considerable  part  of  the  additional 
duties  to  their  own  use.  This  was  done  under  the  pretence 
of  encouraging  public  works,  such  as  inland  navigation,  col- 
lieries, and  manufactories  of  different  kinds.  But  the  truth 
is  that  most  of  the  public  works  were  private  jobs  carried  on 
under  the  direction  and  for  the  advantage  of  some  consi- 
derable gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  this  means 
the  parliamentary  leaders  perfectly  answered  their  own  views 
—they  gratified  their  friends,  impoverished  the  treasury,  and 

*  When  this  manuscript  was  first  quoted  in  this  work,  the  author's 
name  was  not  given  in  the  catalogues  of  the  King's  library ;  it  has  since 
been  added.  The  writer  was  Sir  George,,  afterwards  Earl  Macartney,  who 
was  Irish  secretary  at  the  commencement  of  Lord  Townshend's  lieu- 
tenancy, and  is  better  known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Journal  of  an  Em- 
bassy to  China,*' 
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keipt  goremm^it  tulder  a  ooDBtant  neoeeaity  of  aBkmg  ai^)plie8« 
By  repeated  jobtnng  the  purppae  was  effected,  and  what  is 
most  imaooomitablet  govemment  seined  to  acquiesce  mjlit 
without  comphiiniiig.'"  The  statements  Biade  in  this  ch^itei^ 
and  the  further  detaSs  still  to  be  giren,  will  abundaotly  prove 
ihat  the  example  set  by  the  Irish  parfiam^t  in  this  reipBoi 
has  been  keenly  followed  up  and  exodled  by  an  unhrdcen  soo- 
cession  of  Irish  membe»  in  the  Bntidi  legislature. 

Precisely  tl^  sanie  ideM  were  ex|»e6sed  iqmn  ihesubjeet  by 
Lord  Glare  in  his  edldbtated  Uni<m  i^>eech.  ^^  But  the  Gem* 
rncms  todc  effectual  eat»  that  the  questicm  should  not  occur  a 
second  time,  by  appropriatmg  every  futtse  smpfais  to  their 
private  use  mider  die  specious  pretence  of  local  public  im- 
provements. Windmills  and  watermillsi  and  canals  and 
Abridges,  and  spinning-jennies  were  provided  at  the  public  ex-* 
pense ;  and  the  parliamentary  patrons  of  these  great  national 
objects  were  entrusted  with  foil  discretionary  powras  over  the 
money  granted  to  complete  th^n.  From  this  system  of  in^ 
provonent  a  double  advantage  arose  to  the  Iridi  aristocracy : 
it  kept  their  followers  steady  in  the  ranks,  and,  by  reducing 
the  crown  to  the  necessity  of  calling  fiiur  supplies,  macfe  the 
political  services  of  the  leaders  necessary  for  the  support  rf 
of  govomnent.  But  ihe  precedent  yms  fatal,  and  a  system 
has  gradu^  been  built  upon  it  which  would  beat  down  the 
most  powN&l  nation  of  the  eartli.*' 

This  system  served  Lord  Clare  vnth  ma  argvment  tcfr  the 
Union,  but  its  abuses  were  continued  in  full  play  long  after  the 
Uni<m  was  carried.  Parliamentary  loans  and  grants,  in  aid  of 
public  works  and  for  ibe  employment  of  Uie  poor,  up  to  our 
own  time,  have  eiilier  been  treated  as  bounties  to  the  landed 
mtarest,  or  have  been  distributed,  with  a  very  few  moderate 
exceptions,  as  fovours  and  rewards  amongst  the  political  par- 
tisans of  the  government  of  the  day,  or  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  districts  in  which  persons  of  that  description  have  held 
large  possessions. 

Parliamentary  joHjers,  and  improvers  of  their  own  proper- 
ties out  of  the  national  funds  have  not  constituted  the  only 
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noxioiis  body  thus  engendelred.  An  impnd^it  race  of  imjurin;- 
cipled  pretenders  ^ning  up  as  soon  as  it  became  understood 
that  the  gleanings  of  this  political  harvest  yielded  large  profits 
to  those  who  were  hired  to  reap  it.  As  political  influence 
decided  the  merits  of  almost  every  project,  the  profits  ef 
working  each  in  its  turn  were  dropped  as  prizes  into  iht 
Japs  of  adnnt  political  agents.  Whole  families  have  thus 
made  fortunes  by  nothing  but  trading  in  government  grants 
and  public  works.  While  such  plotters  flourished,  no  measurft, 
however  beneficial,  had  the  least  diance  of  success,  without 
(^dal  patronage  in  the  first  instance.  The  jackalls  of  the 
jobs  thus  £E»tened  upon  the  treasury,  were  not  slow  in  teach* 
ii^  the  dependants  and  instruments  of  the  Castle  of  DuUia 
how  mu<A  it  woidd  be  to  their  interest  also  if  all  under* 
takings  of  this  dass  weare  to  become,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
government  concerns.  Mercenary  oombinati<»]8  quickly  {oh 
lowed ;  every  thing  was  meddled  with,  but  nothing  flourished* 
These  men — and  tiieir  race  is  not  yet  extmct — ^have  eaten 
like  locusts  into  the  heart  (^  the  public  good  in  Irdand. 
Insidious,  plausible,  insatiable,  and  ever  sedulously  alive  to 
gain,  they  have  equidly  been  remarkable  for  their  advocacy 
oS  the  cause  of  national  improvement,  and  for  the  large  sunw 
which  they  have  obtained  under  the  pretence  erf  advancing 
it.  Destitute  of  honour,  and  inc^mble  of  party  attadunent, 
they  have  marked  every  new  administaition  upon  its  aeeecK 
aon  to  o£Bice  as  their  prey,  and  made  it  their  espeeiai  policy 
to  raider  iliemselves  agreeable  or  serviceable  to  it  early  in 
its  career.  Once  tiieir  talons  are  fixed,  they  take  a  finn 
grasp,  which  they  never  relax  while  there  is  a  boon  to  be 
granted,  or  a  shilling  to  be  expended.  They  have  been  the 
creatures  of  all  governments,  imd  have  used  each  in  its  turn 
to  their  selfish  purposes.  Successive  admini8tnttH)ns  Imve 
decayed  and  broken  down,  while  these,  the  parairites  o(  tibeir 
power,  have  dung,  like  ivy,  to  the  ruin,  the  only  green  and 
flonrislung  spots  upon  the  extending  waste.  Tfa^  have  touched 
everything,  and  nothing  has  prospered  in  their  hands,  or  been 
profitable  to  imy  persons  but  themsdves ;  and  yet  such  has 

t2 
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been  their  address,  or  tlie  infatuation  of  almost  every  minister 
in  Ireland,  that  they  continue  to  enjoy  constant  regard,  and 
are  pluralists  of  the  most  lucrative  offices  and  employments  in 
the  country.  With  them  government  mines,  government 
canals,  government  navigations,  government  roads,  and  go- 
vernment railways,  have  always  been  favorite  objects  of  praise 
and  attachment.  In  this  way  the  country  has  been  made  to 
bear  the  loss  of  millions ;  enormous  prizes  have  been  won  in  the 
great  lottery  of  jobs,  and  proportionate  gains  have  accrued  to 
the  flatterers  and  retainers  of  those  through  whose  weak  and 
partial  hands  these  profuse  applications  of  the  national  re- 
sources have  passed.  Nothing  has  been  too  high  for  their 
ambition,  or  too  low  for  their  avarice  ;  they  have  taken  dP500 
for  working  a  quarry,  and  half  a  million  for  improving  a  navi- 
gation. Carefully  and  minutely  should  their  professions  and 
conduct  be  studied  by  all  persons  who,  to  borrow  the  words  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  painstaking  of  Irish  statistical 
writers,  "  would  represent  the  most  natural  causes  of  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  by  discovering,  not  only  the  grand 
robbers  of  its  treasure,  but  the  lesser  thieves  that  creep  in  at 
every  window,  and  pilfer  every  house,  and  pick  every  pocket, 
whereby,  not  only  the  noble  and  wealthy,  but  the  mean  and 
poor  are  daily  made  poorer.*^* 

Passing  from  these  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
integrity  of  public  men  has  been  sullied,  and  the  national 
energies  have  been  abused,  and  ascending  to  the  higher 
considerations  by  which  the  general  question  is  governed  in 
other  countries,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  in  want  of  evidence 
to  confirm  the  reasonableness  of  the  opinions  already  forced 
upon  us.  The  superior  efficacy  of  private  enterprise  over  a 
government  administration,  as  the  proper  medium  for  con- 
ducting the  public  works  of  a  free  people  to  a  successful  issue, 
is  strongly  sustained  by  almost  every  argument  and  example 
applicable  to  the  subject.-f*  It  seems  as  if  it  were  part  of  the 
genius  of  a  constitution  like  ours,  that  great  public  works 

•  "  The  Interest  of  Ireland,"  by  Richard  Lawrence. 

t  This,  and  some  other  passages  in  the  present  chapter,  appeared  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  author  in  1839,  on  Railways  and  Ptlblic  Works 
m  Ireland. 
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should  belong,  not  to  the  government,  but  to  private  parties. 
We  may  even  go  farther,  and,  extending  the  proposition 
generally,  maintain,  that  exactly  as  a  government  is,  in  its 
form  and  administration^  absolute  and  tyrannical,  it  is  well 
fitted  for  the  execution  of  public  works  on  a  large  scale ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  exactly  as  the  institutions  of  a  country  are 
liberal  and  representative,  the  people  are  sure  to  surpass  the 
government  in  all  the  labours  of  original  speculation,  and  the 
prosperous  conduct  of  undertakings  which  demand  for  their 
accomplishment  the  spirit  of  bold  adventure,  an  ardent  energy, 
and  the  excitement  produced  by  calculations  of  considerable 
profit.  Looking  not  only  at  the  progress  of  public  works,  but 
also  at  the  development  of  all  those  useful  inventions  by  which 
society  has  been  most  benefitted  and  enriched  in  England  and 
in  America,  we  perceive  that  private  enterprise  has  invariably 
taken  the  lead  and  obtained  by  far  the  most  splendid  results. 
The  joint-stock  canals,  docks,  and  railways  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  far  exceed  in  number  and  value  any  correspond- 
ing works  projected  or  completed  by  the  executive  authorities  in 
either  country,  while  they  exhibit  the  continental  governments 
in  a  state  of  comparative  depression  and  insignificance.  So 
irresistible  has  been  the  pressure  of  this  truth,  that  even  in 
France,  where  the  fear  of  democratic  innovation  imposes 
severe  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  extensive 
powers  in  the  projection,  support,  and  management  of  public 
works,  are  conceded  to  the  people.  Although  a  political  crisis 
enforced  the  construction  of  railways  upon  the  state  in  Bel-^ 
gium,  efficient  provision  is  made  to  secure  to  the  community 
full  permission  to  make  and  maintain  at  their  own  risk  all 
other  public  works,  as  they  may  deem  them  to  be  for  their 
advantage.*  But  in  Ireland  the  exercise  of  similar  privileges 
has  not  been  tolerated.  There  the  people,  however  free  in 
other  respects,  have  never  been  free  in  this  one.  The  govern- 
ment has  uniformly  interfered,  and  its  interference  has  always 
embarrassed. 

In  manufactures,  again — in  gas,  in  steam — ^the  world  owes 

^  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Belgian  system  of  public  works^ . 
m  "  Measures  for  Ireland"  by  A.  H.  Lynch,  Esq.,  M.P.    Londt  1839. 
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aimost  every  thing  to  private  enterprise,  and  little  or  nothing 
to  its  governments.  En^and  devoted  for  a  series  of  years  her 
ample  resources  in  men  and  money  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
a  north-west  passage.  Successive  expeditions  tried  the  expe- 
riment without  effect,  when  the  humble  servants  of  a  private 
company  stq)ped  in  and  made  the  discovery  at  a  single  but 
most  wcmderful  effort. 

-  Should  it  not  then  be  received  as  a  settled  doctrine,  tiiat 
the  gov^imient  of  this  country  is,  by  its  very  nature,  inca- 
pable of  managing  extensive  undertakings,  which,  to  be  cam-- 
pleted  with  skill,  economy,  and  the  desired  effect,  demand 
ye«*s  of  the  most  exact  superintendence,  and  the  sensitive 
oares  of  a  penetrating  and  tenacious  self-interest!  Are  not 
these  views  fully  warranted  by  the  history,  so  peculiarly  dis- 
couraging, of  all  our  government  underti^ings  of  this  kind! 
Where  has  ilie  executive  stepped  in  for  the  purpose  of  tddng 
ihe  place  of  private  enterprise,  and  attempted  to  accomplish 
objects  which  our  habits  have  made  the  peculiar  province  <^ 
the  people,  without  encountering  utter  fiEulure  ?  The  mwe  we 
examine  the  multitudinous  avocations,  and  the  ever-fluctuating 
interests  of  the  government  of  such  a  state  as  ours,  the  more 
ddnvinced  we  must  feel  that  the  minister  of  the  day  is  wholly 
incapable  of  that  persevering  labour  and  close  attention  to 
details,  of  that  warm  sympathy  and  hearty  identification  with 
the  object  pursued — joint  ofibprings  of  the  hope  of  fame  and 
emolument — which  these  proceedings  imperatively  require. 
As  little  is  it  possible  to  establish  a  firm  and  constant  subor- 
dinate agency,  unshaken  and  uninjured  by  the  frequent  shocks 
and  interruptions  to  which  it  is  sure  to  be  exposed,  and  really 
independent  of  the  varying  influences  which  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  will  be  sure  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  We  change  the 
mind  of  the  deputy  when  displacing  the  principal,  upon  whom 
he  depends  for  support,  and  by  whom  he  nnist  at  all  times  be 
directed;  we  substitute  for  the  man  who  has  always  iiiought 
highly  of  a  particular  measure,  an  opponent  who  has  always 
been  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  mistake  from  the  be^nning, 
and  can  only  involve  in  discredit  the  department  to  which  it 
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If  sceptics  are  still  to  be  fonnd  upon  the  salgeet  they  shoidd' 
be  referred  to  Ireland,  where  cases  are  to  be  met  with  so 
numerous  and  strong  as  to  to  be  overwhehning.     Out  of  Ire- 
land,  amongst  others  to  be  specially  noticed,  is  the  Caledonian 
oanal,  projected  some  forty  years  ago,  by  Telford,  prosecuted 
by  the  government,  and  unfinished  to  this  hour.     Upwards  of 
a  million  steriing  had  been  applied  to  this  work,  and  in  1887 
its  paianons  were  reduced  to  an  unprecedented  £lemma.    They 
were  called  upon  to  answer  a  question  no  less  difficult  ibnn 
this : — Can  we  do  better  than  to  discontinue  Ote  navigation 
and  destroy  ^e  works  altogether?    The  walls,  long  in  a  state 
of  imminent  insecurity,  were  falling  in  in  some  places,  and 
tiireatening  a  general  inundation.     Mr.  Walker,  President  of 
tiie  Society  of  Engmeers,  reported  to  the  treasury  that,  if  the 
canal  was  to  be  kept  open  at  all,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  c^  executing  extensive  repairs,  which  would 
cost  a  further  sum  of  <£^129^17.      After  that  expenditure, 
vessels  would  take  from  three  to  four  or  five  weeks  to  pass 
through  the  canal,  which  is  only  60  mfles  long!    To  ex* 
pedite  so  slow  a  transit,  it  was  proposed  that  five  steam  tugs 
should  be  procured,  which  would  make  the  additional  sum  re- 
quired,  .£150,000.    The  average  annual  tonnage  navigating 
this  canal  was  then  about  25,000  tons,  which  is  about  2}  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Pentland  Forth.    The  canal 
was  intended  for  frigates,  but  vessels  of  the  smallest  class 
only  attempt  the  use  of  it,  as  it  is  confessedly  inadequate  to 
large  ones.    The  gross  annual  receipts  have  never  exceeded 
jP2,500,  while  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  repairs  amounts 
to  jes,000.    If  all  the  dei50,000  were  expended,  it  would  still 
take  days  to  navigate  the  60  mfles.    To  finish  the  picture, 
Mr.  Walker  stated  that  it  would  cost  just  as  much  to  destroy 
the  canal  as  to  repair  it ;  and  to  complete  the  string  of  per- 
plexities, if  it  was  neither  destroyed  nor  repaired,  the  country 
would  be  inundated,  and  whole  districts  lull  of  property  would 
be  ruined  !  After  two  years  of  deliberation,  it  was  determined, 
in  1842,  to  adopt  Mr.  Walker's  plan  of  repairs  and  spend 
iPSOOjOOO  more. 
~   The  Rideaux  canal,  in  Canada,  teaches  just  the  same 
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lesson.  The  original  estimate  for  that  work  was  only 
0^150,000,  but  it  has  actually  cost  ^900,000,  and  is,  even 
now,  unavailable  for  the  uses  it  was  intended  to  serve.  But 
without  travelling  to  the  colonies,  let  us  look  at  the  Holyhead 
roads  and  harbour.  These  were  constructed  by  government, 
at  an  enormous  expense,  aided  by  some  Of  our  most  eminent 
engineers,  with  the  view  of  making  that  line  the  main  stream 
of  communication  between  London  and  Dublin.  But  it  never 
once  has  been  able  to  compete  with  Liverpool.  There  the 
superior  energy  of  private  wealth  has  overcome  the  natural 
difficulties  of  a  bad  port  and  long  sea  voyage,  and  drawn  all 
the  Irish  trade  to  the  inconvenient  Mersey. 

The  rapid  extension  of  railways  during  the  hist  ten  or  twelve 
years,  has  suggested  some  formidable  ideas  of  a  very  contra- 
dictory nature  to  many  persons.     Negligence  and  usurpation, 
mismanagement  and  extortion,  are  charges  often  brought 
against  the  system  under  which  they  have  been  produced.    It 
must  be  confessed  that  we  have  no  reason  to  ascribe  per- 
fection to  that  system — on  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  evidence  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
public  convenience  has  not  been  as  fully  or  as  satisfactorily 
consulted  in  many  of  these  undertakings  as  their  respective 
circumst^mces  admitted.     But  although  this  may  have  been 
the  case  in  several  instances,  he  would  be  a  very  precipitate 
reformer  of  abuses  who  would  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  proper  way  of  correcting  existing  or  prospective  evils  is 
to  take  all  such  works  out  of  the  hands  of  private  companies 
and  transfer  them  absolutely  to  government.     For,  unques- 
tionably, the  pressure  of  public  opinion  against  any  grievances 
that  may  be  inflicted  while  they  are  conducted  by  individuals, 
must  in  almost  every  instance  prove  invincible.     As  they  are 
now  circumstanced,  the  community  at  large  unites  itself  in 
one  compact  and  overwhelming  body  to  resist  any  wrong,  and 
put  down  any  usurpation  that  may  be  threatened  by  the 
partial  monopolies  it  has  called  into  existence  for  its  own  ad- 
vantage.   The  government,  too,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
enjoys  a  counteracting  influence,  which  it  will  be  generally 
found  disposed  to  bring  to  the  public  relief  the  moment  a  pro- 
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per  case  for  interference  is  made  out.  This  has  been  pointedly 
evinced  by  the  prompt  enactment  of  the  successive  laws  which 
have  already  consulted  the  public  accommodation  and  safety  by 
placing  all  railways  under  the  supervision  and  controul  of  a 
particular  department  of  the  board  of  trade.  But  if  we 
change  the  system  that  prevails,  and  hand  over  all  the  rail* 
ways  in  the  empire  to  be  made  and  managed  by  government, 
we  may  happen  to  realize  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  desired  a 
king.  Instead  of  the  public,  arrayed  against  a  small  body  of 
individuals,  we  shall  have  the  pubUc  divided  against  itself,  and 
ultimately  crushed  by  a  power  of  predominant  wei^t.  Our 
railways,  like  our  post-office,  as  a  government  enterprise, 
would  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  exchequer,  and  of 
considerable  patronage  to  the  minister.  Every  complaint 
against  the  government  qrstem  of  railways  woidd  be  construed 
into  a  censure  of  the  administration  of  the  day,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  procure  a  reduction  of  the  government  charges  for 
travelling  would  be  opposed,  as  the  general  effort  lately  was 
opposed  to  chei^n  the  high  rates  of  postage  under  which 
every  branch  of  the  national  industry  had  so  long  been 
suffering.* 

*  Amongst  those  who  contend  for  a  government  board  to  make  and 
maintain  railways,  no  point  has  been  more  strongly  urged  in  the  attempt 
to  establish  a  case,  than  the  expediency  of  settling  by  a  competent  au- 
thority the  breadth  of  way  and  various  other  .'scientific  details,  so  as  to 
render  them  fixed  and  uniform,  and  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  the  b^t 
upon  every  line  under  commensurate  penalties.  But  the  policy  of  such  an 
interference  with  the  progress  of  improvement  seems  to  be  very  question* 
able.  If  every  new  une  we  may  have  to  make  is  to  be,  nece6sarily>  a 
counterpart  ot  the  lines  already  in  existence,  we  are  not  likely  to  advance 
beyond  the  point  of  excellence  at  which  we  may  be  considered  to  have 
already  arrived.  If  we  leave  companies  free  to  effect  improvements  as 
skin  and  experience  may  suggest,  we  may  rest  assured  that  ingenious  ex* 
periments  will  be  frequently  made,  and  that  they  will  be  frequently  suc- 
cess^. If  you  lay  down  one  rule  and  form,  frt)m  which  there  shall  be 
no  digression,  you  forbid  experiment— you  forbid  improvement — you 
degenerate,  in  short.  A  good  conveyance,  at  convenient  times,  the  pub* 
lie  has  a  right  to  demand;  but  the  introduction  of  a  power  to  determine, 
ex  cathedra,  whether  that  conveyance  shall  be  on  rails  of  this  or  that  form, 
or  at  this  or  that  breadth  of  way,  could  not  fail  to  prove  as  injurious  as  it 
would  certunly  be  vexatious  and  puerile.  If  such  an  authonty  had  been 
in  existence  when  the  Great  Western  line  was  in  a  course  of  construction^ 
Mr.  Brunei's  inventions  and  particularly  the  wide  gauge,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  interdicted.  In  the  only  instances,  moreover,  where 
official  intelligence  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  very  detail,  contra* 
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When  the  tnrnpike-Foad  BjBtem  was  commg  mto  gen^nd 
use,  it  was  assailed,  as  every  saccessful  improvement  is  inva- 
riably assailed,  by  nraeh  of  the  same  sort  of  clamomr  and  ob^ 
jection  as  we  now  find  levelled  against  onr  incipient  railway 
system.  Adam  Smith  notices,  in  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations,**^ 
bow,  then,  as  now,  the  government  was  called  on  to  inter- 
fere, and  how  the  people  were  told  that  government,  if  it 
took  the  tnmpike-roads  into  its  own  bands,  could  not  only 
make  them  bett^  and  more  cheaply  than  private  parties,  birfe 
also  how  it  would  derive  a  certain  revenue  for  the  state  firom 
them.  The  passages  in  whidi  Adam  Smith  disposes  of  these 
suggestions,  b^ur  pertinently  upon  the  present  discussion,  and 
will  be  found  full  of  instruction. 

**  In  Great  Britidn,  the  abuses  which  the  trustees  have  conmutted  in  the 
management  of  those  tolls,  have,  in  many  cases,  been  very  justly  com- 
plained of.  At  many  turnpikes,  it  has  been  said,  the  money  levied  is  more 
than  double  of  what  is  neoessary  for  executing,  in  die  completest  iiumnef , 
the  work  which  is  o£fcen  executed  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  and  som^ 
tknes  not  executed  at  all.  The  system  of  repairing  the  hi^  roads  by  tolls 
of  this  kind,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  of  very  long  standing.  We 
should  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  that  degree 
of  perfection  of  which  it  seems  capable.  If  mean  and  improper  persons 
are  frequently  i^pointed  trustees ;  and  if  i^roper  courts  of  inapection  and 
account  have  not  yet  boNi  established  fm  controlling  their  conduct^  aad 
for  reducing  the  tolls  to  what  is  barely  sufficient  for  executing  the  work  to 
be  done  by  them;  the  recency  of  the  institution  both  accounts  and 
apologizes  for  those  defects,  of  which,  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  the 
greater  part  may,  in  due  time,  be  gradually  remedied. 

^'  The  money  levied  at  the  difierent  turnpikes  in  Greaft  Britam  is  sup* 
posed  to  exceed  so  much  what  is  necessary  for  repairing  the  roads,  tbaX 
the  savings,  which,  with  proper  economy,  might  be  made  from  it,  hava 

dictoiy  decisions  have  been  pronounced.  There  are  only  three  railways 
in  Ireland,  and  a  ffovemment  board  has  been  more  or  less  consulted  iroon 
the  subject  of  the  oreadth  of  way  for  each  of  them,  and  yet  thev  all  differ. 
Sir  J.  Burgoyne  and  the  board  of  works  approved  the  plans  ol  the  Dub* 
lin  and  Kingstown  railway ;  in  1837  the  same  officer  and  the  Irish  rail- 
way commissioners  recommended  anodier  £[auge  for  general  adoptioi), 
and  upon  that  the  Belfrist  and  Portadown  rsolway  was  constructed.  In 
1843,  nowever.  Sir  John  Bu^oyne  and  his  brother  commissioners  decided 
in  the  case  of  the  Dublin  ana  Droffheda  railway  in  fevour  of  a  third 
gauge,  so  that  in  Ireland  the  gauge  of  every  ndlway  made  has  heea  fixed 
upon  after  deliberate  inquiry  by  official  authority,  and  the  consequent 
benefit  enjoyed  by  the  country  is  a  different  gauge  upon  each ! 
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1m6d  considefcdy  even  by  some  miniBtere,  as  a  yery  grost  rewnnce  "wliicii 
might,  at  some  time  or  another,  be  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
Government,  it  has  been  said,  by  taking  the  management  of  the  tnmpilces 
into  its  own  hands,  and  by  employing  ^m  soldiers,  who  woidd  wmk  fora 
^«ry  small  addition  to  their  pay,  coidd  keep  the  roads  m  good  order  aft  a 
much  less  expense  than  it  can  be  done  by  tnucees,  who  hove  no  odier 
workmen  to  employ,  bat  each  as  derive  theirwfaole  snbsistence  firam  thdr 
wages.  A  g^reat  revenue,  half  a  million,  perhaps,  it  has  been  pretendad^ 
might  in  diis  manner  be  gained  without  laying  any  new  harden  i^Km  te 
people;  and  the  tampike  roads  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  ^egenend 
expense  <^  the  state,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  post-office  does  at  present, 
-  ^That  a  considerable  revenue  miglrt  be  gained  m  this  manner,  I  have 
no  doubt,  Plough,  probably,  not  near  so  much  as  Ae  profectOTs  of  this 
^an  have  supposed.  Tlie  plan  its^,  however,  seems  fifdile  to  several 
very  important  objections. 

"  First,  if  the  tolls  which  are  levied  at  the  turnpikes  should  ever  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  resources  for  supplying  the  exigencies  of  the  state, 
they  would  certainly  be  augmented  as  those  exigencies  were  supposed  to 
require.  Accor^ng  to  the  poficy  of  Great  Britain,  therefore,  they  would 
probably  be  augmented  very  fast.  The  facility  with  which  a  great  rsveirae 
could  be  drawn  from  them,  would  probably  encourage  the  administration 
to  recur  very  frequently  to  this  resource.  Though  it  may,  perhapa,  be 
more  than  doubtful  whether  half  a  million  could,  by  any  economy,  be 
saved  out  of  the  present  tolls,  it  can  scarce  be  doubted  but  that  a  million 
nnght  be  saved  out  of  them,  if  they  were  doubled ;  and,  perhaps,  two 
millions,  if  they -were  tripled.  Hiis  great  revenue,  too,  might  be  levied 
without  the  ^pointment  of  a  single  new  officer  to  collect  and  receive  it. 
But  the  turnpike  tolls  being  continually  augmented  in  this  manner,  instead 
of  facilitating  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country,  as  at  present,  would 
soon  become  a  very  great  encumbrance  upon  it.  The  expense  of  trans- 
porting all  heavy  goods  frtmi  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  would 
soon  be  so  much  increased,  die  market  for  all  such  goods,  consequently, 
would  soon  be  so  much  narrowed,  that  their  production  would  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  discouraged,  and  the  most  important  branches  of  ths 
domestic  industry  of  the  country  annihilated  altogether. 

"  Secondly,  a  tax  upon  carriages  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  though 
a  very  equal  tax  when  applied  to  the  sole  purpose  of  repairing  the  roads,^ 
is  a  very  unequal  one  when  applied  to  any  other  purpose,  or  to  supply  the 
common  engencies  of  the  state.  When  it  is  applied  to  the  sole  purpose 
above  mentioned,  each  carriage  is  supposed  to  pay  exactly  for  Ihe  wear 
and  tem  which  that  carriage  occasions  of  the  roads.  But  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  any  other  purpose,  each  carriage  is  supposed  to  pay  for  more  thau 
that  wear  and  tear,  and  contributes  to  the  supply  of  some  other  exigency 
of  the  state.    But  as  the  turnpike  toll  raises  the  price  of  goods  in  pro- 
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portion  to  their  weight,  and  not  to  their  value,  it  is  chiefly  paid  hy  the  con- 
sumers of  coarse  andhulky,  not  hy  those  of  precious  and  light,  commodi- 
ties. Whatever  exigency  of  the  state,  therefore,  this  tax  might  he  intended 
to  supply,  that  exigency  would  he  chiefly  suppUed  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor,  not  of  the  rich ;  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  least  ahle  to  supply 
it,  not  of  those  who  are  most  ahle. 

''  Thirdly,  if  government  should  at  any  time  neglect  the  reparation  of  the 
high  roads,  it  would  he  still  more  difficult  than  it  is  at  present  to  compel 
the  proper  apphcadon  of  any  part  of  the  turnpike  tolls.  A  large  revenue 
might  thus  he  levied  upon  the  people,  without  any  part  of  it  heing  ap- 
plied to  the  only  purpose  to  which  a  revenue  levied  in  this  manner  ought 
ever  to  be  applied.  If  the  meanness  and  poverty  of  the  trustees  of  turn- 
pike-roads render  it  sometimes  difficult  at  present  to  oblige  them  to  repair 
their  wrong,  their  wealth  and  greatness  would  render  it  ten  times  more  so 
in  the  case  wluch  is  here  supposed." — Wealth  ofNatums,  Book  v.  c.  i. 

The  provisions  introduced  into  the  recent  acts  for  the  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  railways,  have  put  an  end  to  an  objection 
not^unfrequently  urged  against  those  modes  of  conimunication. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  as  railways  must  soon  put  down  all  other 
public  conveyances,  the  travelling  of  the  country  will  neces- 
sarily fall  into  the  hands  of  the  companies,  who  will  then  have 
the  power  of  imposing  such  charges  as  they  may  please.  This 
apprehension  can  no  longer  exist,  but  even  when  it  was  most 
reasonably  expressed  the  essential  distinction  between  a  high 
road  and  a  railway  was  seldom  borne  in  view.  A  high  road  is 
public  property — ^not  solely  by  reason  of  its  public  utility,  but 
because  the  land  through  or  near  which  it  passes  and  the 
public  are  rated  to  its  support.  A  railway,  on  the  contrary, 
is  constructed  by  private  capital  only,  and  the  proprietors  rely 
for  their  profit  upon  the  receipts  to  be  obtained  from  travellers 
who  find  it  their  interest  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior 
accommodation  it  afibrds.  Above  all,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that,  if  the  railway  is  introduced,  the  high  road  is 
also  maintained  as  of  old,  for  the  convenience  of  all  those 
whose  means  or  inclination  may  dispose  them  to  prefer  it. 
The  public,  therefore,  has  a  double  option,  and  gains  one 
great  advantage  without  losing  another.  Had  the  railway 
companies  demanded  the  suppression,  or  could  they  altogether 
supersede  the  common  roads,  the  people  would  then  be  entitled 
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to  such  rights  on  the  railways  as  they  now  possess  on  the  high 
roads  of  the  kingdom,  but  not  otherwise. 

In  short,  what  the  public  really  wants,  and  properly  calls 
for,  is,  not  a  government  board  to  make  roads,  canals,  or 
railways,  nor  a  board  to  determine  where,  or  when,  or  how 
such  works  shall  be  made;  but  some  general  provisions, 
of  easy  enforcement,  to  the  effect  that,  when  they  have  beei^ 
made,  the  covenant  created  between  the  trader  and  the 
traveller  upon  them,  shall  be  fairly  executed  by  the  parties 
who,  by  the  very  condition  of  things,  have  the  power  of  ftil^ 
filling  it  well  or  ill,  to  a  great  extent,  in  their  own  hands. 
That  a  government  board  to  make  public  works  is  not  called 
for,  must  be  now  regarded  as  a  plain  truth,  requiring  no 
further  argument  and  illustration.  But  we  go  farther,  and 
maintain,  that  a  board  to  determine  where,  or  when,  or  how 
roads,  canals,  or  railways  shall  be  made,  is  not  desirable.  If 
such  a  power  was  once  pven,  it  could  not  but  grow,  by  slow 
and  sure  degrees,  into  a  stronghold  of  injustice  and  corruption. 
Its  very  extent  and  vastness  would  render  it  too  dangerous  to 
be  trusted,  and  too  unwieldy  to  be  useful.  Jobbing  would  be 
one  of  its  least  evils.  Political  interests*  would  insinuate 
themselves,  and  obtain  the  pernicious  influence  common  to 
their  nature ;  party  ties  would  usurp  their  undue  share  of 
places  and  emoluments ;  and  the  public  good,  in  process  of 
time,  would  be  attended  to  only  as  a  secondary  consideration 
by  those  who  filled  and  by  those  who  appointed  to  the  princi- 
pal situations  in  such  a  department.  But  the  people  require, 
and  it  has  already  been  found  expedient  to  provide,  a  general 
law  for  the  public  protection,  to  which  all  undertakings  of  this 
class,  in  the  terms  of  their  respective  acts,  shall  be  subject. 
There  is  now  a  specific  authority  to  enforce  that  law  readily 
and  cheaply, — its  leading  principles,  moreover,  and  conditions 
direct  that  a  just  proportion  shall  be,  at  all  times,  maintained 
between  the  profit  accruing  to  the  company,  and  the  accommo- 
dation gained  by  the  public ; — that  neither  caprice,  ignorance, 
nor  great  powers,  shall  be  allowed  to  produce  irregularity, 
disappointment,  or  exaction; — that  safety,  expedition,  com- 
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ibrt,  economy,  and  civiliiy  shall  be  Becuied.  Beyond  these 
guarantees  no  reasonaUe  man  would  desire  io  proceed*  The 
dbief  adm  of  e^eiy  one  who  nnderatands  the  structure  and 
novemeni  of  the  fl^stem  by  whidi  the  wealth  and  great- 
aesB  of  the  empire  have  been  [nrodnced,  will  henceforward  be 
directed  to  prooorve  ci^ital  and  enterprise  free  from  and  mt- 
piejudieed  by  further  restramts  or  the  deadening  pressure  of 
an  extended  gorerment  eontrouL* 

When  the  Irish,  incited  l^  the  example  of  England,  began 
to  turn  tiieir  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  navigaUe 
rivffls,  and  the  eonfitmetion  of  canals,  as  desiraUe  means  rf 
increasing  their  commerce,  aaid  devating  tfaeur  country  to  its 
piopeif  rank  in  ibe  scale  of  nations,  the  fcmn  of  companies,  and 
the  investment  of  the  capitid  of  individuals,  w&ee  fMX)po8ed  to 
carry  the  difierent  plans  into  ezecuti<uu  Persons,  however, 
were  not  wanting  to  oppose  such  efforts,  much  after  the  same 
fitthion,  and  nearly  iq>on  the  same  grounds,  as  have  be^i  urged 
ci  late  years  against  llie  introduction  of  railways  by  private 
mterpiiae.  No  sooner  was  the  first  of  these  pngei^  startdi, 
than  a  clique  veas  formed,  which,  at  the  Gaslle  of  DuMm, 
aftyt<od  exclusive-zeal  for  the  administration  of  the  day,  and, 
out  of  the  caetie,  professed  te  ^'oy  its  confidence,  to  expKm 
its  sentimentis  and  to  move  upon  its  impulse.  By  that  cliqus 
companies  in  Ireland  were  deprecated  and  d^iounced  with 
hardened  perseverance.  They  paid  court  in  the  outer  offices 
of  the  castle,  they  flattered  the  andar  fimciionaries,  they  in- 

•  We  frequently  hear  instanceB  cited  to  prove  the  incompetency  of  par* 
timnffiit  to  detennme  matters  of  private  interest  and  vtiisty ;  and,  donbt-* 
less,  many  sodi  are  to  be  ahewn.  Nor  can  we,  much  as  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting private  business  has  been  improved  of  late  years,  still  assert,  with 
trtithf  that  parlament  is  yet  a  pofoctly  adequate  tribunal  in  this  respect. 
Parliament,  however,  has  one  advantage  which  we  cannot  hope  to  fiad 
elsewhere.  Any  one  memher  in  either  house,  by  rising  in  his  place  and 
exposing  a  joib,  is  almost  sure  to  defeat  it.  It  is  impouifole  to  eonstituAs 
any  boeSrd,  tribunal,  or  department,  to  whidi  we  could  attach  that  one  in- 
yaluable  gOod.  Many  jobs,  no  doubt,  have  been  carried  in  both  houses  ; 
but  that  DBS  seldom  happened  when  they  have  been  denounced.  The  care 
now  taken  to  give  pobheity  to  all  the  procee^ngs  on  private  bills,  renden 
the  quiet  progress  of  a  dehberate  job,  all  but  impossible.  There  are  few 
cevemment  boards,  on  a  large  scale,  of  which  it  would  be  safe  to  make 
tbe  same  boast. 
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Toked  the  interference  of  ministers  with  a  constant  voice; 
they  asserted  that  Irdand  did  not  possess  sufficient  ei^tal 
tor  sadi  imdertakingB,  nor  sufficient  trade  to  support  them, 
if  completed.  As  nothing  of  the  hind,  it  was  argued,  couU 
remunerate  pxiyate  undertakefs,  goivemment  akme  should  em- 
bark in  them  upon  public  gromids,  and  bj  so  doing  protect 
the  communitj  at  fau^  from  impositioD,  Mad  truly  deTd<q>  the 
resources  of  the  country.  Nor  did  thqr  oontoid  in  Yain« 
Assistance  waa  crsred  on  the  one  hand,  contronl  demanded  on 
the  other.  At  the  begimiing  pmate  enterprise  struggled  to 
■»ke  way,  bntao  obstinate  was  the  reostance  offered  to  ks 
progress,  that  it  was  forced  to  yield.  Govenmieiit  did  inter- 
fere, and,  obtaining  new  means  of  patronage,  distributed 
samgHt  its  partinms  the  good  things  placed  at  its  disposal. 

But  the  aasistaBOS  was  much  gceator  than  the  controul:  the 
porseHrtrnqp  of  the  Iridi  treasury  were  unloosed,  and  grasping 
hands  were  always  to  be  foimd  ^ndthin.  The  effi>rts  of  indin* 
duds,  through  the  press,  and  in  paidiament,  to  arrest  a  oooise 
of  seandabos  jobhmg,  wove  unavailing.  The  most  faring 
ezposiffes  X3(t  ignorant  extravagaaee  and  gross  corruption  took 
jdace;  but  the  fiivourite  qrstem,  tiion^  suf^iresBed  at  iiri^er* 
Tab  by  the  force  of  public  mdignation,  has  always  been  reviTed, 
aft^  an  interval  of  disuse,  and  has  invanably  {woduced  iks 
same  conseipienoes.  When  the  amnunt  of  one  vote  wag 
wasted,  another  was  carried.  When  one  fonn  of  administra^ 
tion  exploded  in  depravity,  another  was  artfuBy  set  up  to  repeal 
some  modification  <tf  the  eiq>eriment,  with  the  same  fatal  effect. 
The  false  principle  <rf  govanment  controul  and  government  aid 
has  been  attempted  in  banking  and  nulways,  and  has  been  con^ 
stantly  applied  to  navigation  and  canal  companies.  MiHiops 
have  been  kvidied  to  work  it  out,  and  thqr  hare  been  lavidied 
in  vain.  May  we  not  then  ask,  what  security  there  is  against 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  results,  i^  in  defiance  <^  all  ex- 
perience, we  diould  stiU  fertiber  extend  or  tolerate  it !  Is  it 
not  the  unchangeable  nature  of  things,  that  what  was  badly 
done  b^re,  by  such  means,  wiU  be  ba(fly  done  again !  Is  it 
to  be  credited  that  the  estimates  will  not  be  exceeded ! — that 
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there  will  be  no  improvident  advances  of  public  money  !—tbat 
no  poor  relatives  and  inconvenient  dependants  will  be  provided 
for  in  unnecessary  places,  and  no  party  interest  or  political 
prejudices  fostered  and  encouraged  in  filling  up  the  places 
that  are  necessary !  Can  any  man  venture  to  limit  the  unfair 
premium  to  which,  at  a  period  of  excited  speculation,  th^ 
shares  of  the  government  works  may  not  be  raised,  or  the  dis- 
count to  which  a  momentary  panic  may  not  precipitate  them ! 
These  are  consequences  which  every  person  of  ordinary  in* 
formation,  and  the  most  limited  sagacity  cannot  fail  to  regard 
as  inevitable,  and  which  no  integrity  or  ingenuity  can  either 
prevent  or  subdue. 

But  why  resort  to  arguments  when  we  may  decide  the  ques- 
tion by  referring  to  facts !  We  have  the  experience  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  quarter  to  guide  our  judgment.  We 
have  paid  away  millions  of  money  to  buy  that  experience.  The 
vain  attempt  to  work  out  with  success  the  principle  of  a  state 
direction  of  private  enterprise  has  been  made  time  after  time, 
and  in  every  shape ;  successive  parliaments  in  Jreland,  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  have  aided  the  repeated  efforts  with  no 
no  mean  or  contracted  hands ;  as  one  modification  of  the  sys- 
tem has  broken  down,  we  have  had  another  quickly  raised  upon 
its  ruins ;  and  what  remains  i  For  a  period  of  128  years,  only 
fifteen  public  works  for  all  Ireland, — ^the  Shannon,  Barrow, 
Lagan,  Bo}me,  Tyrone,  Tralee,  Suir,  and  Moy  navigations ; — 
the  Grand,  Royid,  Newry,  and  Ulster  canals ; — ^and  the  Dub- 
lin and  Kingstown,  the  Belfast  and  Portadown,  and  the  Dub- 
lin and  Drogheda  railways.  And  what,  respectively,  are  their 
circumstances  ?  With  exception  of  the  three  last, — ^large 
debts — scarcely  any  dividends — and  overwhelming  difficulties. 

To  begin  with  the  Limerick  navigation,  which  is  a  part  and 
was  the  commencement  of  the  Shannon  navigation — we  find 
the  project  of  improving  the  Shannon,  started  in  1715,  under 
the  act  2  Geo.  L  c.  13,  at  the  instance  of  private  enterprise, 
but  quickly  taken  up  by  a  government  board.  Its  cost,  in 
1823,  had  been  <£^123,000,  for  six  and  a  half  miles  of  canal, 
and  five  and  a  half  miles  of  river  navigation,  and  its  produce 
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^1>514  2$.  a-year.*  In  1826,  the  pressure  of  so  dead  a  failuf^ 
became  intolerable,  and  the  inland  navigation  directors  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  a  company,  with  a  joint-stock 
capital  of  <f  3,000,  to  be  expended  in  further  in4)rovements. 
The  company  was  formed — ^the  property,  which  had  cost 
^123,000,  was  vested  in  them — and,  in  1833,  they  began  to 
borrow  again  from  the  state.  The  present  board  of  worics 
has  paid  <f  14,000  to  maintain  the  Limerick  Navigation  Com- 
pany of  1826f .  But  the  "  government  system^  did  not  stop 
there.  The  Shannon  improvements  were  projected,  and  to 
complete  them,  it  was  held  desirable  that  the  public  should 
not  only  buy  back  from  the  company  the  rights  transferred  in 
1826— ^ving  d(?6,000  for  a  capital  stock  of  <f  3,000,  and 
^6,000  to  pay  off  miscellaneous  debts  incurred  in  the  interval, 
but  also  that  the  particular  debt  of  <£^1 4,000  to  the  public 
should  stand  over  as  a  lien  on  the  tolls  which  are  expected  to 
accrue — ad  Grepcas  Calendas — from  additional  improvements! 
This  is  the  government  system  in  Ireland  down  to  the  present 
moment.    An  expenditure  of  <f  146,000  has  been  required  to 

*  Irish  Railway  Report,  Appendix  A,  74,  and  B,  54. 

t  Reports  of  commissioners  of  public  works  in  Ireland,  1834-36. 
limerick,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  its  con- 
nexion with  this  board.  The  following  sums  of  the  public  money  have 
been  awarded  to  that  city  and  its  approaches  within  a  recent  period : — 

Road  from  Woodford  to  new  line  to  Lamerick           .  £959  14  0 
Road  from  Glenquin  to  Goulburn  Bridge,  County 

limerick     ......  600  0  0 

limerick  Navigation  Company  to  improve  Works     .  8,910  0  0 

Road  leading  to  Ennis            ....  205  0  0 

Ditto                   Waterford     .            .            .            .  560  0  0 

WeUealey  Bridffe  and  Docks  ....  25,000  0  0 

Ditto                ditto     .....  37,550  0  0 

Ditto                ditto     .....  29,000  0  0 

Road  leading  to  Waterford     .            .           .            .  296  3  6 

Road  kadbg  to  Ennis            .                        .            .  117  6  8   ; 

Road  leading  from  Abbevfeale  to  Glinn         .            .  1,181  15  3 

Rebuilding  Thomond  Bridge                         .            .  9,000  0  0 

Barrington's  Hospital            ....  2,500  0  0 

limerick  Navigation  Company  to  improve  Quays,  &c.  6,500  0  0 

Road  from  Mitchelstown  to  Kilfinnane                      .  1,150  0  0 

Building  Athlunkard  Bridge               .            .            .  9,850  0  0 

Road  from  Buttevant  to  Kilfinnane    .           .           .  400  0  0 


£133,779  19    5 
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produce  an  income  of  only  £l^514t  2«.,  and  parliament 
tained  Lord  Monteagle^  l^en  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  in  compeUiiq; 
the  comitry  to  pay  for  that  paltry  income,  in  addition  to  the 
huge  grants  previous  to  1826,  no  less  than  £6,000  +  £6,000 
+  0^14,000  -  £26,000. 

The  Grand  Canal  grew  out  of  the  first  plans  for  improving 
the  Shannon  and  eflecting  an  unintermpted  stream  of  navigi^ 
tion  from  the  Irish  Sea  at  Dublin  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  below 
Limerick.  Like  the  work  just  noticed  it  soon  became  a  gi>- 
Temment  undertaking ;  it  was  then  thrown  into  a  jnnvate  eat- 
terprise,  aided  and  directed  by  the  state,  and  has  in  both  con- 
ditions borne  a  heavy  share  of  the  misfortunes  inseparaUe 
from  all  such  auspices  and  authorities.  The  works  were  com- 
menced in  1756,  but  their  progress,  iar  from  correspondfaig 
with  the  patronage  under  which  they  had  been  projected,  was 
80  tardy  and  fruitless  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  iaH 
back  upon  the  only  legitimate  ground,  and  invite  private  indi^ 
viduals  to  come  in  and  take  a  share  in  the  q)eeuktion. 
Under  this  new  encouragement  a  subscription  in  aid  of  die 
work  was  set  on  foot,  and  in  1772,  after  large  sums  of  public 
money  had  been  expended,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed, 
incorporating  the  subscribers  of  a  sum  of  <3e60,OOO  which  was 
to  be  made  o^l50,000,  as  the  Company  of  Undertakers  of 
the  Grand  Canal ;  and  vesting  in  them  all  ihe  property  and 
powers  with  respect  to  that  navigation,  previously  possessed  by 
the  directors  of  inland  navigation.  By  this  body  which  sor- 
mounted  not  a  few  difficulties  and  impositions,  involving  the 
necessity  of  an  augmentation  of  capital,  the  line  was  completed 
from  Dublin  to  Monastereven  in  1786.  Subsequently  the  line 
was  extended  westward  to  Tullamore,  and  from  Tullamore  to 
the  Shannon ;  it  was  opened,  October  25th,  1808.  The  bruch 
canal  to  Ballinasloe  was  completed  29th  September,  1828; 
that  to  Mountmellick,  Ist  March,  1831 ;  and  that  to  Kilbeg- 
gan,  1st  January,  1835. 

This  navigation,  including  the  main  line  from  the  LiSsf  to 
the  Shannon,  and  the  branches  to  Ballinasloe,  MountmelHck, 
Eilbq^gan,.  Naas,  Corbally,  Miltown,  Blackwood,  and  Edeur 
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derry,  extends  in  vuious  direotions  about  160  miles.  Th^ 
rise  from  its  mouth  at  the  Liffey,  near  Bii^send,  to  the  smai- 
mit  at  Robertstown  is  278  feet ;  the  fall  thence  to  the  Barrow 
a>t  Atby  is  97,  and  to  the  Shannon  at  Banagher  162  feei, 
making  a  total  rise  and  fall  upon  the  whole  navigation  of  637 
feet,  whidi  divided  by  the  length,  160  miles,  gives  3  feet  per 
mile  fbr  lockage.  The  cost  in.  Irish  currency  stands  thus : — 
Stock  debentures  issued  by  the  c(Hnpany  <f  670,000  0  0 
Parliamentary  grants,  exdusive  of  the  sums 

received  from  the  directors-general  of 

inland  navigation,  for  the  improvement 

of  the  Middle  Shannon.       .        .        .       93,258    0    0 
Grant  from  government  for  the  reduction  of 

the  debt 150,000    0    0 

Debt  created        .  .^1,167,750    0    0 

Lees  amount  of  grant  150,000    0    0 

1,017,750    0    0 

Loan  for  makii^  the  branch  canab      .       •       97,670    0    0 

^2,028,678    0    0 

or  about  <#1 2,000  a  mile.*  We  have  no  very  exact  relation  of 
the  progress  of  travelling  or  traffic  upon  these  various  streams 
of  itttercommimication.  Accounts  however  of  the  annual  amount 
of  tolls  received  by  the  company  have  been  regularly  published* 
From  these  we  learn  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814, 
when  agricultural  prices  were  high,  the  tolls  derived  from  the 
traffic  reached  to  about  ^f  60,000.  This  income  gradually  fell 
offduringthe  subsequent  depression  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
until  in  1823  it  was  reduced  to  <f  26,000.  In  1836  and  1836 
it  again  rose  to  about  <f  40,000,  and  in  1839, 1840,  and  1841, 
fell  back,  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  harvests  of  those 
years,  to  about  a^30,000.  It  has  since  rallied,  and  may  be 
now  fairly  estimated  at  <f  36,000  aryear. 

*  As  this  sitmmarv  will  be  found  to  differ  materially  from  that  relied 
en  in  the  Report  of  the  Irish  railway  commiesioners,  where  the  total  cost 
is  set  forth  at  £18,000  a  mile,  it  may  be  proper  to  intimate  that  a  careM 
computation  of  the  cost  and  mileage  was  made,  to  ensure  a  correct  state* 
faent  of  the  fact  upon  the  present  occasion. 

u  2 
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.  It  was  during  this  latter  period  of  declining  revenue,  that 
the  proprietors  suffered  one  of  those  acts  of  violent  interference 
vnth  their  settled  property,  which  can  only  be  committed  with 
impunity  under  an  arbitrary  system  like  that  practised  by  the 
government  in  Ireland.  They  were  possessed  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Middle  Shannon,  between  Lough  Derg  and  Lough 
Ree ;  upcm  the  improvement  of  which  they  had, — ^in  addition 
to  ^54,534  Ss.  7d.  granted  for  that  purpose  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  inland  navigation  in  1806, — expended  of  their  own 
money  <f  30,000,  borrowed  from  the  public,  and  for  which  they 
are  still  paying  interest  to  the  amount  of  d^l2,000  a  year. 
The  deed  of  contract  between  the  govexmnent  and  the  com- 
pany contained  no  clause  of  forfeiture  or  resumption  ;  yet 
this  property  was  valued  by  the  Shannon  commissioners,  in 
1837,  at  £5 ;  and  for  that  sum,  they  were  authorized  by  the 
Shannon  Navigation  Act  of  1839,  to  take  the  Middle  Shanncm 
from  the  company.  These  were  the  commissioners,  who  at 
the  same  time  awarded  <f  26,000  for  the  Limerick  navigation. 
The  injury  inflicted  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  Grand  Canal 
is  shown  in  the  reports  since  laid  before  parliament,  where  it 
appears  that  the  commissioners  took  as  tolls  upon  this  £5  pro- 
perty, <f  700  IBs.  5d.  in  1840,  ^654  6s.  4d.  in  1841,  and 
d£^526  Is.  4d.  in  1842,  besides  £4iO  ayear,  the  rent  of  adjacent 
premises  included  in  the  award. 

Against  this  deprivation  of  their  rights  and  property  in  the 
Middle  Shannon  the  Grand  Canal  Company  remonstrated,  and 
claimed  the  consideration  of  government — as  yet  without  avail. 
They  proposed,  according  to  the  second  Report  of  the  Shannon 
commissioners,  that  the  branch  canals  to  Ballinasloe,  Mount- 
mellick,  and  Kilbeggan,  which  were  constructed  by  means  of 
advances  from  the  exchequer  loan  commissioners,  of  monies 
directed  by  parliament  to  be  lent  for  the  employment  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  and  which  as  far  as  they  were  unredeemed 
were  the  property  of  the  government,  should  be  made  over  to 
them.  After  six  years  of  tedious  solicitation  this  proposal 
was  at  last  adopted,  but  not  upon  the  grounds  assigned  by  the 
company.    The  principle  of  making  compensation  for  errors 
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eommitted  or  an  injury  inflicted  by  the  Shannon  commis- 
sioners,  seems  to  have  been  repudiated.  The  marketable 
value  of  the  branch  canals  appears  to  have  been  estimated,  and 
the  company  were  allowed  to  purchase  them  at  that  price. 

The  tolls  levied  upon  the  Grand  Canal  are  generally  low :  for 
agricultural  produce  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  Shannon  and 
the  Barrow,  the  maximum  rate  does  not  exceed  three  farthings 
per  ton  per  mile ;  and  when  brought  to  Dublin  for  exportation  it 
is  one  halfpenny  only.  Its  supply  of  waiter  is  abundant ;  from 
40  to  50  boats  pass  its  summit  level  daily,  and  for  several  years 
past  there  has  not  been  experienced  the  slightest  want  of 
water  throughout  the  whole  line  of  navigation.  It  is  thus  im- 
possible to  regard  the  condition  and  prospects  of  an  undertak- 
ing so  long  established,  and  so  well  calculated  to  develop  the 
resources  of  an  agricultural  country  without  a  feeling  of  strong 
interest.  It  is  tnie  that  when  we  refer  to  its  earlier  aflairs  we 
discern  that  which  appears  to  deserve  neither  praise  nor  imita- 
tion. Great  attempts  there  meet  the  eye,  and  small  results — 
an  extravagant  outlay — dilatory  and  inefficient  proceedings — a 
concern  now  basking  hopefully  under  the  bountiful  patronage  of 
government,  now  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  indefensible  in- 
terference ;  and  an  impoverished  deprivation  of  its  rights  and 
property, — a  state  of  things  in  short  full  of  change  and  vicissi- 
tude, involving  a  heavy  loss  of  money,  public  and  private,  and 
severe  injustice  to  the  majority  of  the  persons  who  have  spe- 
culated in  its  fortunes.  But  if  we  dwell  upon  the  economy  with 
which  it  is  now  conducted,  if  we  contrast  with  the  excessive 
expenditure  of  the  original  woriu  the  reasonable  prices  at  which 
the  late  branches  have  been  constructed — <£! 2,000  against 
<f  3,600  a  mile  ;*  and  above  all,  if  we  note  the  rates  of  toll 
which  are  unpreoedentedly  low,  we  shall  not  find  it  difficult  or 
unpleasant  to  believe  that  the  wellbeing  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  of  the  various  districts  it  pervades,  are  intimately  con- 
nected together. 
-    Two  acts  of  parliament,  recently  passed,  appear  likely  to  pro- 

*  The  Kilbeggan  Branch,  upwards  of  eight  miles  in  length,  was  made 
for  £18,000. 
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duce  considerable  e&cts  upon  this  long  established  company : 
tibe  first  is  the  act  for  makiDg  the  Dublin  and  Cashel  Railway ; 
die  second,  the  act,  already  referred  to,  authorizing  the  ooco- 
missioners  of  public  works  to  sell  to  the  Orand  Canal  Com- 
pany the  mortgages  held  by  government  upon  the  Kilbeg- 
gan,  Mountmellick,  and  Ballinasloe  branches  for  the  sum  of 
iE^l 0,000.  Of  the  former  measure  a  candid  view  has  be^i 
taken  by  the  company,  in  a  statement  publicly  distributed : — 

*'  The  entire  cost  of  completing  the  Grand  Canal,  with  its  off-branches, 
dodcs,  harbours,  &c.,  was,  as  is  well  known,  little  short  of  two  millioos 
sterling.  Of  this  sum  £670,000  was  subscribed  by  the  shareholders,  and 
forms  the  present  capital  stock  of  the  company ;  the  remainder  having 
been  taken  up  by  loans  under  the  authority  of  parliament.  Of  the  amount 
so  borrowed,  there  remains  still  undischarged,  a  sum  of  £720,000,  for 
which  interest  is  paid  at  different  rates,  averaging  about  4  per  cent,  per 
annum ;  and  which,  with  a  small  sinking  fund,  which  the  company  are  en- 
joined  by  statute  to  keep  up,  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  debt,  re- 
quires a  provision  amounting  to  £30,000  annually.  This  sum  the  directors 
of  the  company  have  in  some  years  found  difficulty  in  realizing,  so  much 
so,  that  for  the  last  30  years  and  upwards,  four  years  only  have  occurred, 
during  which  it  was  found  possible  to  pay  so  small  a  dividend  as  one  per 
eent.  annually,  upon  ihe  capital  stock  of  the  company;  it  is  quite  clear, 
dierefore,  that  when  their  passenger  traffic,  which  at  presmt  yields  a  dear 
revenue  exceeding  £4,000  a  year,  and  a  large  portion  of  their  more  valua- 
ble traffic  in  merchandize  and  produce,  shall  have  been,  (as  it  inevitably 
will  be,)  withdrawn  by  the  railway,  the  payment  of  the  present  rate  of 
interest  to  their  creditors,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  sinking  fund,  which 
by  the  statute  they  are  bound  to  uphold,  under  severe  penalties,  will  be 
attended  with  difficulties,  which  they  cannot  contemplate  without  the 
greatest  apprehension." 

Against  this  saddening  prospect  is  to  be  set  off  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  the  extinction  of  the  government  debt  due  upon 
the  branches — a  measure  so  £ur  in  point  of  principle,  and  so  be- 
neficial in  its  tendency,  as  to  suggest  a  hope  that  it  will  not 
long  be  allowed  to  stand  by  itself  a  solitary  example  of  the 
p<dicy  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  several  other  cases.  The 
branches  in  question  were  begun  at  a  period  of  general  starva- 
tion, with  money  humanely  voted  by  parliament  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor.  They  never  paid  the  interest  of  the 
jsums  borrowed  to  make  them.    In  the  12th  annual  Report  of 
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the  board  of  public  works,  there  wns  reiumed  an  acconralation 

for  arrears  of  interest  of — 

£37>93d  ISs.  9d.  on  £46,254  St,  Id.  lent  to  the  BaDinaeloe  extension, 
£17,765    3s.  6d.  on  £33,416  68.  Id.     —     Mountmellick  ditto. 
£8,449    6m.  7d.  on  £18,000  Os.  Od.     —     Kilbeggan  ditto. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  very  pro- 
perly determined  to  rid  the  company  of  the  pressiure  of  grow- 
ing difficulties,  which  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  by  ordinary 
means.  It  was  found  that  an  annuity,  equal  to  the  average 
income  of  the  three  canals  for  ten  years,  might  be  purchased, 
according  to  the  government  tables,  for  £10,000;  and  that 
sum  accordingly  the  board  of  works  was  authorized  to  take 
from  the  company,  for  the  unincumbered  possession  of  the 
property.  It  is  most  desirable  that  this  should  prove  the  com- 
mencement of  an  equitable  adjustment,  between  the  govem- 
m^it  and  the  parties  interested,  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  by 
which  not  a  few  other  works  are  heavily  oppressed. 

"A  history  of  public  works  in  Ireland,"  said  Mr.  A.  Young, 
in  his  "Tour,''  Vol.  II.  p.  66,  "would  be  a  history  of  jobs." 
We  are  presented  with  rather  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark  in  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  Royal 
Canid.    There  is  a  significant  description  of  the  origin  of  this 
undertaking  in  the  Report  of  the  Irish  railway  commissioners. 
In  1789,  a  director  of  the  Grand  Canal,  having  some  trifling 
difference  with  his  colleagues,  left  them,  and  resolved  to  form 
a  rival  company.     Being  a  person  of  considerable  plausibility 
and  energy  he  succeeded.     Had  his  object  only  been  to  injure 
the  property  he  had  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in,  he  could 
Qot  have  devised  a  better  plan  for  the  attainment  of  such  an 
end ;  but  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  material  fact,  that 
the  ruin  of  the  second  venture  was  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  his  proceeding.   Mr.  Wakefield  has  made  a  striking  abridge- 
ment from  parliamentary  documents  of  the  stages  of  this  de- 
structive folly.  Coomiencing  with  an  act  of  parliament  and  that 
eonmion  accompaniment,  the  patronage  of  the  government  board 
for  the  time  being,  and  a  large  grant  of  public  money,  which 
continued  to  the  last  point,  it  consumed  in  its  construc- 
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tion  ^1,873,635  ;  of  this  money,  £l7i,9M  8s.  lOd.  had  hem 
contributed  by  the  shareholders,  and  no  less  than  df  842,550 
borrowed.  It  wus  opened  for  traffic  in  1796,  and  produced 
for  that  year  a  revenue  of  £108;  which  in  1800  rose  to 
^1,583,  and  in  1810  to  jei5,024.  At  this  date  the  debt 
contracted  by  the  directors  was  ^^1,142,550,  chai^  with  an 
annual  interest  of  ^^49,624  10*.,  towards  the  payment  of 
which  there  was  only  a  sum  of  <£^4,131  4f.  6rf.  Thus  des- 
perately embarrassed  the  proprietors  petitioned  parliament 
for  relief;  and  after  two  years  of  inquiry  and  exposure,  the 
company  was  declared  bankrupt,  and  the  property  vested  in 
the  creditors,  who  were  stated  to  be  "for  the  most  part  per- 
sons of  a  poor  description,  orphans  and  widows,  no  less  than 
2,000  in  number."  At  this  juncture  the  works  had  not  been 
carried  farther  than  Coolnahay,  a  little  beyond  MuUingar. 
Ultimately  ^200,000  were  granted  by  parliament  to  complete 
the  original  plan  by  carrying  the  navigation  to  Tarmonbarrj 
on  the  Shannon,  a  distance  of  25  miles — and  the  present 
company,  composed  of  the  creditors  of  the  old  company,  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1818.  The 
sununary  of  the  statistics  of  this  rash  undertakmg,  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Henry,  Mullins,  and  Macmahon  in  1823,  runs 
thus :— length,  72  miles — ^rate  of  lockage,  7J-— cost  of  execu- 
tion, .f  19,749  7*.  5rf.— Total  cost,  ^^1,421,954  13*.  Irf.  The 
new  company  have  paid  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent.,  but  that  par- 
tial prosperity  has  not  been  regularly  sustained.  In  the  year 
1836  the  total  receipts  were  <3e25,148  19*.  7d.,  and  the  total 
expenditure  .f*ll,912  2*.  lOrf.  At  the  half-yearly  meeting, 
held  October  1st,  1843,  the  total  receipts  for  that  term  were 
^^11,756  6*.  lOd.,  of  which  £5,729  19*.  9rf.  had  been  ex- 
pended for  maintenance,  leaving  <f  6,026  7*.  Id.  as  profit. 
This  yielded  a  dividend  of  17*.  Qd.,  making,  with  17*.  declared 
at  the  preceding  meeting,  £1  5s.  6d.  for  the  ye^. 

The  Shannon  navigation,  which  is  connected  with  the  port 
of  Dublin  by  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals,  is  to  be  considered 
under  two  separate  heads : — ^the  first  comprises  the  extensive 
works  now  in  a  course  of  construction  at  the  public  expence. 
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under  the  management  of  a  government  board.  These  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  describe  in  the  review  we  shall 
presently  have  to  take  of  the  history  and  composition  of  the 
institutions  set  up  and  sustained  in  Ireland  for  encouraging 
and  controlling  public  works.  The  other  head  of  the  subject 
embraces  the  operations  of  the  Inland  Navigation  Company  of 
Ireland, — a  body  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  City  of 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  the  Dublin  and  Liverpool 
Steam  Ship  Building  Company.  These  three  companies 
appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  judgment,  energy,  and 
efl^ct.  The  Inland  Navigation  Company  was  projected  in 
1826,  hy  Mr.  Grantham,  an  engineer  employed  by  govern- 
ment, who  was  the  first  to  introduce  steam-boats  on  the  Shan- 
non. He  failed  in  his  laudable  attempt ;  but  a  joint-stock 
company  followed,  which  had  nine  steamers  plying  in  1886,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  furnished  to  the  railway  commissioners. 
If  the  statistics  of  tolls,  traffic,  &c.,  then  made  public  could  be 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  they  would  be  instructive. 
The  company,  however,  refuse  to  divulge  them.  Thus  the 
only  detul  respecting  their  operations  to  be  particularly  ad- 
verted to,  is  the  amoimt  of  their  tolls,  which  is  high,  405.  a 
ton  from  Dublin  to  Limerick ;  and  which  being  enforced 
against  towing-boats,  cuts  away  the  advantages  of  the  Shan- 
non and  its  improvements  from  the  many  small  agricultu- 
ralists living  along  its  extensive  banks,  who  cannot  afford  to 
ship  their  produce  on  board  the  steamers  of  this  company.  It 
18  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  only  profitable  undertaking 
connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  is  afibrded  in 
the  case  of  this  company ;  one  which  has  all  through  been  an 
independent  private  enterprise,  and  in  noway  indebted  to  go- 
vernment for  pecuniary  aid,  advice,  or  any  assistance. 

The  Barrow  navigation  was  begun  in  the  year  1759,  but 
the  company  was  not  incorporated  uhtil  the  year  1788.  We 
are  told,  in  the  Report  of  the  Irish  railway  commissioners,  that 
^^  l%e  river  Barrow  becomes  navigable  at  Athy,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  42  miles  from  Dublin,  where,  joining  the  Grand 
Canal,  it  affords  an  uninterrupted  line  of  inland  communication 
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from  Dublin  to  the  sea  below  Waterford,  a  dbtance  of  tq>wardg 
of  120  miles.  The  rivers  Nore  and  Suir  £eJ1  into  it,  the  fonnsr 
(me  mile  above  the  town  of  Ross,  the  latter  a  short  distaaoe 
below  Waterford .  The  depth  of  water  from  Athy  to  Carlow  is 
nearly  three  and  a  half  feet  during  the  smmner,  and  five  totiL 
during  the  winter  months,  which  proves  enough  for  boats 
carrying  50  tons.  A  considerable  interruption  prevails  in  the 
navigation  between  Carlow  and  St.  Mullins,  but  it  is  available 
for  boats  of  from  30  to  40  tons  during  six  months  in  the  year. 
Between  Athy  and  St.  Mullins'  Scars,  a  distance  of  43  miles, 
there  are  12  stages  and  28  locks.  There  is  a  trackway  for 
horses,  40  miles  in  length,  from  Athy  to  below  St.  Mullins; 
there  are  five  considerable  towns  upon  or  adjacent  to  its 
banks,  and  several  very  extensive  flour-mills.  The  usual  rates 
of  freights  chai^ged  range  from  10s.  to  IBs.  per  ton.  The  toir 
lowing  account  will  show  the  progressive  increase  of  tonnage 
and  tolls  for  the  undermentioned  periods,  and  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Barrow  Nav^tion  Company  for  five 
years: — 

TONNAQK   AND  TOLLS. 

Years.  Tons.  Tolls. 

1790    ,  16,000  .  £  12n 

1800     .  19,828  .     1.405  I  ,  .  ,   p„„..„^ 

1810     .  36,262  .     3,965  r'"*' ^^'*™'^- 

1820     .  41,262  .     3,827J 

RkOSIPTS  and  DiSBUaSBMBMTS. 

Years.  Receipts.  Disburaeinenti. 

1832  .£6,003  17   0  .£2,363  17  10 

1833  .  4,816  17   4  .  2,691  15   4 

1834  .  5,905  11  lOi  .  5,645   0   3) 

1835  .  5,100  11  11  .  4,311  12  11 

1836  .  4,976   6   0  .  2,449   6   2i 

^*  The  expenditure  on  tiie  works  of  the  Barrow  navigaiiMi, 
exclusive  of  establishments,  amounting,  in  1836,  to  ^812  a 
year,  was,  from  1790  to  1802,  ^^62,215  ISs.  Id. ;  from  1802  to 
1811,  ^62,807  9«.  2d.;  and  froml811  to  1836,  -^52,829  Bs.; 
making  a  total  of  ^£"177,852  16$.  8d.    The  oon^fiany  ham 
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not  received  any  loans,  but  they  have  received  two  granta 
made  to  them  from  the  public ;  namely,  in  1790,  the  sum  of 
^17,600,  and  in  1802,  a  finisher  sum  of  ^20,625,— making 
a  total  of  «£38,225."  These  however  do  not  tally  with  the 
amounts  given  in  the  parliamentary  proceedings  as  those  voted 
in  aid  of  this  undertaking.  The  following  sums  appear  in  the 
Irish  statutes  to  have  be^i  given  to  the  Barrow  navigation : — 

£2,000 33  Geo.  IT.  c.  1. 

2,000 1  Geo.  III. 

1,800 3  Geo.  III. 

3,000 6  Creo.  III. 

2,000 7Geo.  IIL 

1,000 11  Geo.  III. 

20,000 29  Geo.  III.  C  33. 


£31»800 

The  printed  Reports  of  the  directors  of  inland  navigaticm 
further  state,  that  in  1811,  a  sum  of  .£27,500  was  given; 
which  would  make  a  total  of  «£*59,300.  Correct  information 
ree;)ecting  the  afiSEurs  of  this  undertaking  is  difficult  to  obtain. 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  who  have  not  been  in 
tiie  haUt  of  publishing  any  reports  or  accounts  for  a  series  of 
years. 

The  progressive  improvements  of  the  navigati<m  may  be 
thus  stated.  In  1790,  when  the  company  first  became  in- 
corporated, the  river  was  navigated  by  boats,  which  in  the 
summer  months  carried  a  loading  of  from  ihree  to  five  tons, 
and  in  the  winter  from  eight  to  ten  tons.  The  boats  weie 
hauled  by  men,  at  the  rate  of  one  man  per  ton  insnminer,and 
two  in  winter,  there  being  no  horse  trackway.  The  sub- 
sequent improvements  consist  oi  the  formntion  of  a  trackwaj 
for  horses  from  Athy  to  below  St.  Mullins,  a  distance  of  43 
miles ;  and  the  construction  of  17  additional  locks,  with  their 
reflective  weirs  and  embankments. 

The  Boyne  navigation,  which  dates  its  origin  from  the  year 
1769,  is  twofold;  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Boyne  navi- 
gation (which  is  part  still  water,  according  to  the  Bqx>rt  of 
the  Iridi  railway  commissioners,  and  part  a  canal,)  extends 
from  the  borough  of  Drogheda,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  to  the 
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town  of  Navan,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  is  19  statnte 
miles  long.  The  Lower  Boyne,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Comnussioners  of  works,  runs  from  Drogheda  to .  Carrick 
Dexter,  passing  by  the  town  of  Slane ;  i^  is  12|  miles  long. 

The  rate  of  freight  charged  by  boatowners  is  Ss.  per  ton 
from  Drogheda  to  Slane,  and  4$.  6d.  per  ton  from  Drogheda 
to  Navan ;  out  of  which  they  pay  a  toll  of  Hd.  per  ton  per 
mile  on  the  Lower  navigation,  and  2d.  per  ton  per  mile  on  the 
Upper.  The  draught  of  boats  in  winter  is  4  feet  8  inches,  in 
summer  3  feet  6  inches ;  and  the  time  consumed  between- 
Drogheda  and  Slane  is,  in  summer  7  hours,  and  in  winter 
6  hours ;  and  from  Slane  to  Navan,  4  hours  in  summer,  and 
9  hours  in  winter.  The  whole  of  the  traffic,  with  the  exception 
of  what  is  delivered  at  Slane,  and  to  a  few  individuals  above 
that  place,  goes  on  to  Navan.  Neither  the  amount  of  public 
money  laid  out  upon  the  Boyne  navigations,  nor  the  total 
income  derived  from  the  traffic  upon  them  are  positively 
known;  according  to  one  statement,  they  have  cost  <f  120,000; 
and  produced  in  the  year  1837,  i£*776  16«.  The  accounts  of 
the  Lower  Boyne  are  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
annual  Report  of  the  commissioners  of  public  works.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  ended  April,  1844,  were  <f  734  lis.  4if., 
and  the  expenditure  <f  460  6$.  9d. 

The  river  Lagan,  which  connects  the  town  of  Belfast  with 
Lough  Neagh,  was  not  navigable  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  In  the  year  1753,  an  act  of  the  Irish  parliament 
imposed  a  local  duty  on  beer  and  spirits,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  fund  for  opening  a  navigable  channel  between  these 
points.  The  duties  were  imposed  in  the  first  instance  for  a 
period  of  ten  yeaiB,  but  they  were  continued  by  subsequent  acts 
until  the  year  1814.  The  amount  of  money  received  in  this 
way  by  the  managers  of  the  navigation  appears  by  the  pariia- 
mentary  votes  to  have  been  about  <£50,000.  To  this  is  to  be 
added  a  sum  of  <>|P 62,000  advanced  by  the  marquis  of  Donegal, 
to  coipplete  the  canal.  The  latter  advance  was  secured  by  de- 
bentures, which  were  sold,  and  transferred  from  hand  to  hand, 
from  time  to  time.    In  the  year  1843,  the  holders  of  these 
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debentures,  after  a  resolute  contest  with  the  commissioners  of 
public  works,  were  inc(nrporated  into  a  company^  for  the 
future  management  and  improvement  of  the  navigation* 

The  length  of  this  navigation,  from  the  bridge  at  Bel£E»t  to 
the  lock  at  Lough  Neagh,  called  Ellis'  Gut,  is  28^  statute 
miles,  and  it  is  partly  river  and  partly  still  water.  The  whole 
is  thus  described  by  the  railway  commissioners : — ^^  From 
Belfittst  to  the  western  end  of  the  summit  level,  where  there 
is  a  treble  lock,  a  small  basin,  and  a  single  lock  in  connection 
with  the  summit ;  these  are  called  the  Union  Locks.  Be- 
tween Belfast  and  the  first  lock  is  a  tidal  navigation,  the 
distance  2|  miles ;  the  next  two  levels  are  seven-dghths  of  a 
mile  long  each ;  the  fourth  2)  miles ;  the  fifth,  half  a  mile ; 
the  sixth,  sev^ith,  eighth,  and  ninth,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
each ;  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  half  a  mile  each ;  the  twelfth; 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  each ; 
ending  at  the  Union  L<>cks ; — ^the  number  of  locks  beii^  17, 
and  the  distance  thirteen  miles.  The  summit  level  is  Hi 
miles  in  l^[igth,  and  from  it  to  the  Lough  are  10  locks  of  equal 
falls,  seven  feet  each,  except  the  lowest  one,  which  varies  with 
the  level  of  Lough  Neagh.  The  average  tonnage  of  trading 
boats  is  50  tons :  in  summer  they  usuiJly  draw  4  feet  water, 
and  in  winter  4  feet  9  inches.  The  usual  time  consumed 
in  navigating  from  Belfast  to  Lisbum  in  summer  is  one 
day,  in  winter  one-and-a-hidf  day;  from  Belfast  to  the 
Summit,  one-and-a-half  or  two  days  in  summer,  and  two  or 
three  days  in  winter ;  and  from  Belfiast  to  Lough  Neagh,  one, 
two,  or  three  days  in  summer,  and  three  or  four  days  in 
winter.  In  1836,  the  tolls  for  boats  of  50  tons  from  Belfast 
to  Lou^  Neagh  were  £3  per  boat ;  and  the  rates  per  ton 
from  Belfast  to  Newry  7$.,  and  from  Belfast  to  Lough  Neagh 
6s.  The  total  amount  of  tonnage  conveyed  on  the  navigation 
during  the  years  1831,  1832,  1883,  1834,  1835,  1836,  and 
1837,  was  265,750  tons*  and  the  rate  of  toll  on  each  ton  d^d. ; 
amountmg  in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of  <f  10,738  7s.  IM  The 
landing-places  in  the  interior,  with  which  this  navigation 
affi)rds  means  of  communication,  are  these :— on  its  <mn  line,' 
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the  bleach  greens,  milk,  and  fiictoriesy  between  Bd£nt  ml 
Lkbinm ;  the  town  of  LiBbum,  and  the  Umeidhis  and  brick- 
fields in  its  neighbouihood ;  the  towns  of  HiUaborough  and 
Moira,  and  the  distilleries,  breweries,  and  limekilns  ac^acent 
to  Magheralin  and  Soldierstown ;  the  villages  of  Agfaalie,  and 
Kifanore,  whexe  grain  is  psrchaaed  and  sent  on  the  canal; 
and  the  town  of  Lnrgan,  with  its  distillery  and  breweries. 
ISie  Lagan  navigation  also  affords  a  meana  of  ccnnmmiieatioii 
to  the  coontry  adjoining  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  and  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Bann  rivers,  and  the  river  Bladwater. 
The  tdls  chained  being  alike  for  every  article,  no  register 
waa  kept  in  1887,  when  the  railway  commiasioners  made  their 
Report  of  the  cargoes  of  the  diflbrent  li^iters  passing  on  the 
canal.  The  principal  lading  from  Belfast  is  coals.  For^n 
timber,  to  the  amomit  of  abont  15,000  tons,  was  taken  in 
rafts,  daring  the  period  m^itioned  in  the  last  return,  besidee 
a  considerable  quantity  of  planks  of  various  scantlings,  in 
lighters :  herrings,  salt,  groceries,  iron,  Ueadnng  stufiEs,  spi- 
rits, barm,  bark,  &c.,  &c.,  are  also  conveyed  on  the  canal ; 
bat  neither  the  ''precise  quantity,  or  any  correct  approach  to 
it,  could  be  stated  to  the  commissioners.  They  were  m- 
formed,  however,  that  during  the  preceding  seven  years,  above 
85,000  tons  of  grain  and  flour,  potatoes,  sand- stone,  fire^ 
brick,  tile,  &c.,  have  been  brought  to  Belfast,  from  the  interior. 
This  quantity  Is  included  in  the  statement  already  given.^ 

There  are  not  any  passage  boats  on  the  Lagan  naviga- 
tion, nor  was  it  conceived  that  any  could  be  beneficially  esta* 
blished  on  it.  The  managers  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Ulster 
railway  would  not  materially,  if  at  all,  interfere  with  tJie 
conveyance  of  goods  on  the  Lagan  navigation ;  but  their  an- 
ticipations in  this  respect  have  proved  erroneous. 

BothArthur  Young  and  Wak^eld,  in  theirworics  on  Ireland, 
describe  the  Newiy  navigaticm  as  the  only  undertaking  of  the 
kind  in  the  country  presenting  a  flooridiing  appearance.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  comptiment  no  longer  iqiplies.  The 
capital  of  the  company  is  set  down  at  £80,000,  but  upwards  of 
£100,000  have  been  expoided*    The  income  has  not  yielded 
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a  dividend  to  the  Aaieholders  for  the  last  13  or  14  years; 
there  is  no  annual  r^Kurt  or  statement  of  accounts  made 
psUic. 

The  length  of  the  canal  from  its  entranee  at  Fathom,  (two 
miles  nearer  the  sea  than  the  borough  of  Newry,)  to  its  ter- 
mination at  Whiteooal,  where  it  joins  the  river  Bann,  is  16| 
Iridi  miles.  The  communication  between  Newry  and  the  sea 
IS  by  canal  to  Fathom,  a  distance  of  2  miles.  From  thence 
by  the  river  to  the  deep  water  at  Warrenpoint,  a  distance  of 
8i  miles,  a  further  canal  is  in  a  course  of  construction,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £30,000,  lent  by  the  board  of  public  works. 
The  goods  conveyed  on  this  navigation  in  the  year  1831,  was 
70,479tons;andtheamoantof  toU  paid  thereon  <£^2,414  8s.  lOd. 
In  1837  the  goods  conveyed  wei^ied  102,332  tons,  and  the 
amount  of  toll  was  <£3,005  Us.  5d.  Thiswas  the  sum  of  the  tolls 
for  boats  fully  laden ;  but  if  the  boats  should  be  cmly  partly 
laden,  the  toll  is  proportioned.  The  sea  tolls  chargeable  on  vea- 
sels  coming  to  and  leaving  Newry,  are,  if  laden.  Is.  Id.  per  ton 
for  both  cargoes ;  if  light.  Id.  per  ton  on  the  registered  tonnage. 

The  Tyrone  navigation  runs  into  the  Newry  canal.  Thence  to 
Coal  Island,  where  the  Tyrone  navigation  joins  the  river  Black- 
water,  and  to  Lough  Neagh  the  distance  is  11|  English  miles. 
The  tonnage  of  the  boats  trading  on  this  canal  is  from  30  to 
60  tons.  In  summer  the  draft  of  water  is  4  feet  6  inches, 
and  in  winter  5  feet ;  the  rates  of  freights  are  from  4^.  6d.  to 
6s.  6d.y  and  the  rates  of  toll  from  2s.  6d.  to  ISs.:  the  amount 
of  tolls  collected  in  the  year  1842  was  d^202,  and  the  expendi- 
ture <£537  3«.  It  is  now  and  has  for  some  years  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  of  public  works.  There  is  an 
imint^mipted  line  of  navigation  from  Coal  Island  to  Belfast,  a 
distance  of  61  miles,  and  the  distance  is  performed  in  3  days ; 
also  from  Coal  Island  to  Newry,  a  distance  of  39j|  miles,  which 
IS  performed  in  two  days- 

^^  The  Ulster  canal,  extending  from  the  river  Erne,  near 
Belturbet,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  to  the  navigable  water  of 
the  river  Blackwater,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  connecting 
Longh  Eme  and  LongH  Neagh,  has  been  principally  con- 
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structed  by  the  aid  of  public  money.  It  was  opened  throuj^ 
out  for  the  passage  of  boats  during  the  year  1842;  and  two 
steamers  have  been  established  on  Lough  Neagfa,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  towing  boats  between  the  Ulster  canal  and  the  Lf^an 
and  Newry  navigations,  leading  to  the  seaports  of  Belfast  and 
Newry.  A  steam-vessel  has  also  been  placed  on  Lough  Erne, 
so  that  a  quick  and  regular  communication  will  be  miuntained 
throughout  the  line."  Such  was  the  description  of  the  com* 
missioners  of  public  works  in  1843,  who  added^  ^Hhat  a  large 
increase  of  traffic  was  expected  to  be  the  result,  as  well  as  the 
opening  of  new  sources  of  trade  in  the  districts  embraced  by 
the  Ulster  canal  and  the  extensive  lakes  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected." Unquestionably  very  considerable  increase  of  traffic 
will  be  required  to  justify  the  use  of  this  language,  and  to  enable 
the  proprietors  to  repay  the  money  lent  to  their  undertaking, 
and  to  derive  a  profit  from  it.  But  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
express  a  positive  opinion  upon  the  subject,  as  the  affiurs  of  the 
company  are  conducted  with  a  degree  of  reserve  amounting 
almost  to  profound  secrecy.  It  appears  however  that  the 
capital  amotmts  to  <jP300,000,  one-half  of  which  has  been  paid 
up ;  that  <jPl  20,000  have  been  lent  on  mortgage  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  accruing  toUs,  by  the  exchequer  loan  bills  com- 
missioners, and  that  <j^10,000  have  been  lent  by  the  board  of 
works.  In  the  Report  of  the  directors  for  the  ycsar  ending  May 
1843,  the  quantity  of  goods  carried  on  the  canal  during  the 
year  then  concluded,  amounted  to  13,454  tons,  showing  an 
increase  in  the  year  of  about  3,000  tons ;  the  amount  o!  cash 
received  for  tolls  was  <£^1,188  10^.  llcf.,  and  the  amount  paid 
for  directors^  fees  of  attendance,  office  expences,  and  manage- 
ment in  Ireland  were,  «£^1,252  12«.  llcf.  There  were  more- 
over about  ^1,000  more  charged  for  the  salary  and  disburse^ 
ments  of  the. resident  engineeri.law  expences,  &c. 

The  Suir  Navigation  Company  was  incorporated  by  act  of 
parliament  in  the  year  1836,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
tidal  waters  of  the  river  between  the  city  of  Waterford  and  the 
town  of  Carrick-on-Snir.  Some  of  the  principal  obstacles  to 
the  navigation  have  been  removed  by  an  expenditure  of  about 
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£8,000,  a  bed  of  rocks  has  been  blasted,  several  sand-banks 
have  been  removed,  and  a  new  channel  has  been  cut  for  ships 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  town  of  Carrick.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  works,  vessels  of  180  tons  are  now  enabled  to 
take  in  and  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  quays  of  Carrick. 
But  though  much  has  been  effected  by  the  judicious  applica^ 
tion  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  there  is  still  room  for  consider- 
able improvement ;  and  it  is  particularly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  greatest  expenditure  incurred  by  the  company  has  been 
applied  to  a  cut  so  much  narrower  than  the  one  originally  pro- 
posed as  to  be  but  partially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  fruitful, 
and,  it  is  pleasant  to  add,  a  very  thriving  locality. 

The  Moy  Navigation  Act  was  passed  in  1838,  when  a  few 
spirited  landowners,  merchants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
of  Ballina,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  straighten  and  deepen  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
to  enable  searbome  vessels  to  reach  the  town  of  Ballina.  The 
Moy,  however,  is  valuable  as  a  salmon  fishery;  and  some 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  proprietor  of  the  fishery 
and  the  commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  as  to 
the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  proposed  works,  have 
hitherto  rendered  the  act  inoperative. 

The  Tralee  harbour  and  canal,  originally  in  the  hands  of 
local  commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  9  Geo.  4,  c.  118,  is 
now  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The 
ground  assigned  for  this  change  was  the  stale  one — that 
the  public  money  had  been  borrowed  and  spent,  and  the  pro- 
posed improvement  had  not  been  executed.  The  Board  there- 
fore, on  behalf  of  the  public,  entered  upon  the  undertaking, 
after  a  grant  had  been  made  from  its  own  funds  of  <f  4,220, 
and  two  loans  amounting  to  ^10,500  had  been  obtained 
from  the  Exchequer  Bill  Commissioners ;  but  the  former  do 
not  appear  to  have  done  much  better  than  the  private  parties 
whom  they  have  displaced.  They  have  applied  to  parliament 
twice  to  renew  the  authority  originally  given  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  works,  and  for  these  acts  the  country  has 
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paid : — but  no  report  or  aceounta  rei^otiiig  the  Tndee  harboiir 
and  canal  are  included  in  the  papers  annuallj  presented  to 
parliament.  The  public  only  knows  that  the  undertaking 
remains  in  the  hands  of  Government  and  is  unfiniidied. 

The  total  tonnage  carried  by  all  the  canals  *  and  navigable 
rivers  in  Ireland  was  computed  by  the  Railway  ConunissioneiBy 
in  1837,  at  about  600,000  tons^  and  the  amount  of  tolls  at 
£71y24i2  a  year, — assuming  the  charge  for  tonnage  to  be  on 
the  average  Id.  per  ton  per  mile.  The  total  cost  of  the  several 
navigations  and  canals,  and  of  the  improvemaits  effected  in 
navigable  rivers  was  not  estimated  by  the  commissioners* 
Those  noticed  in  this  sketch  cannot  have  cost  less  than 
^5,000,000 ;  the  income  produced  from  their  traffic  in  the 
year  1843  was  about  ^80,000. 

More  modern  works  are  now  to  be  examined.  The  Dublin 
and  Kingstown  railway  deserves  the  especial  notice  of  those 
who  would  insist  upon  the  superior  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  government  railways — for  this  work  has  been  a  govern- 
ment aid  and  control  railway,  in  as  fair  and  binding  a  sense  of 
the  expression  as  can  be  used.  It  is  a  short  line  of  six  miles^ 
connecting  the  harbour  of  Kingstown  with  the  city  of  Dublin* 
The  railway  was  begun  in  the  year  1831,  alter  having  been 
approved  in  its  various  details  by  the  Oovenunent  Board; 
and  it  was  not  completed  without  a  liberal  supply  of  the 
public  money.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  J?200,000,  in 
2,000  shares  of  «£^100  each, — the  full  amount  of  which  was 
well  paid  up  during  the  progress  of  the  undertaking.  Besides 
this  money,  the  Board  of  Works  contributed  two  loaiut  to  the 
Company  .--the  one  of  ^^75,000,  and  the  other  of  £M,(m. 
This  assistance,  by  the  terms  of  the  act  of  parliament  under 
which  it  was  given,  conferred  on  that  body  the  rights  of 
mortgagees,  with  full  powers  of  superintendence,  direction 

'  *  Two  or  three  other  email  canals  and  navigations  have  not  been 
described,  by  reason  of  their  insiffnificance ;  such  as  tbe  lismore  canal, 
which  is  the  piivate  property  of  the  Duke  of  DcvoBthire ;  tke.Maig  naivi- 
gation, — a  short  cut  with  a  turning  bridge,  connecting  the  town  of  Adare 
with  the  river  Shannon,  &c. 
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and  control :  and  what  was  the  consequence !  Unfortunately 
tins — the  DnbUn  and  Kingstown  ralway  was,  in  point  of  con^ 
struction,  one  of  the  dearest  and — ^while  controlled  by  the 
Board  of  Works — one  of  the  least  profitable  that  has  been 
made  m  the  three  kingdoms ; — ^its  cost  per  mile  amounted  to 
£60,000,  while  that  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  a  first) 
experiment,  was  only  £50,000.  Its  receipts,  which  fbr  a 
length  of  time  had  barely  justified  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent., 
bore  one  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  month  of  August,  1844.  About 
the  same  period  a  new  spirit  appeared  amongst  the  directors. 
They  determined  to  pay  off  ihe  debt  due  to  Oovemment  and 
to  make  the  company  independent.  The  character  of  the 
enterprise  changed  as  soon  as  this  intention  became  known. 
The  stock,  long  at  a  discount,  rose  quickly  in  price  and  stood 
at  a  high  premium  before  the  details  of  the  plan  were  pub- 
lished by  which  the  incubus  of  Government  assistance  was 
finally  thrown  off«  At  the  half-yearly  meeting  held  in  the 
spring  of  1845,  the  dividend  declared  was  9  per  cent.,  and 
the  total  amount  of  debt  provided  for  after  paying  off  the 
Oovemment  was  <f  150,000. 

In  looking  back  to  the  origin  and  earlier  progress  of  this 
the  first  railway  constructed  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  to  the  di- 
rectors and  still  less  to  the  subscribers,  that  blame  is  to  be 
imputed  for  the  state  of  things  occasionally  presented  to  our 
notice.  The  great  wonder  is,  that  even  so  good  a  result  should 
have  been  produced  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Considerable  ^ent  and  perseverance  must  have  been  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  line;  and  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  deny  its  promoters  credit  fbr  those  qualities, 
or  to  conceal  the  honours  they  may  justly  claim  for  having 
carried  out  the  undertaking  upon  the  government  system  in 
Ireland  to  a  finished  state  and  having  made  it  pay  so  respect- 
able a  dividend  to  the  proprietors,  while  so  largely  indebted 
to  the  state  and  to  private  persons* 

Attached  to  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railway  is  a  small 
branch  to  Dalkey,  one  mile  and  three  quarters  long,  worked 
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upon  the  atmospheric  principle.  For  this  experiment  the  Board 
of  Works  lent  the  company  ^26,000,  at  5  per  cent.  Whether 
the  whole  of  this  sum  was  expended,  or  more,  does  not  pre- 
dsely  appear  by  the  report  of  the  directors,  dated  August  1844. 
It  was  there  recommended,  and  afterwards  agreed  Uy  the 
company,  that  ^30,000  should  be  raised,  at  4  per  cent.,  to  pay 
off  ^25,000,  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works.  A  few 
months  afterwards  appeared  the  prospectus  of  the  Kingstown 
and  Bray  railway,  in  which  the  cost  price  of  the  Dalkey 
branch  was  declared  to  be  «£^35,000.  For  the  period  of  the 
year  during  which  the  branch  had  been  opened,  the  receipts 
were  .f  1,574  ISs.  8rf.,  and  the  expenses  JP768  Qs.  Irf.,  upon 
which  the  report  claimed  a  surplus  of  <se836  13s.  7d.  But  if 
interest  on  the  loan  of  jE^25,000  had  been  taken  into  the 
account,  a  deficiency  of  more  than  £400  would  have  been 
shown ;  and  if  J&35,000  had  been  the  real  cost  of  the  un- 
dertaking, the  deficiency  would  have  been  still  greater.  Should 
the  Company,  however,  proceed  with  the  published  plan  of  an 
extended  line  to  Bray,  means  will  soon  be  in  their  hands  to 
balance  this  account.  For  the  proposed  railway  must  prove  a 
lucrative  one,  and  add  enormously  to  the  value  of  the  land 
through  which  it  passes."* 

The  Ulster  railway  was  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind 
undertaken  and  completed  in  Ireland  by  a  joint-stock  company, 
who  relying  from  the  outset  upon  their  own  resources  and 
rectitude,  were  animated  by  a  sqpirit  of  manly  indifference  to 
the  patronage  or  disfavour  of  government.  The  work,  both  in 
pomt  of  design  and  execution,  affords  another  striking  proof 
of  the  intelligence  and  the  energy  by  which  Belfast  has  been 
rendered  the  principal  seat  of  Irish  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  wealth.  As  originally  projected,  the  line  was  intended 
to  run  to  Armagh ;  but  it  has  not  up  to  the  present  date 

*  The  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway  has  extended  the  Metropolis  of 
Ireland  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  The  Railway  has  literally  drawn  the 
town  along  with  it  The  Longford  and  De  Vesci  estates  at  Kingstown, 
which  were  valued  before  the  Railway  was  made  at  £6,000  a  year,  are  now 
rated  to  the  poor  at  the  annual  value  of  £100,000  and  upwards. 
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been  carried  farther  than  Portadown.  Its  length  is  25  miles ; 
the  capital  of  the  company  is  J&500,000 ;  and  the  total  cost 
of  the  undertaking  has  been  <f  34;d,646.  Of  this  expendi- 
ture, the  only  portion  derived  from  government  was  a  small 
loan  of  <£*20,000.  Accordmg  to  the  two  reports  of  the  direc- 
tors, dated  March  and  September,  1844^  the  gross  income 
for  the  former  period  was  ^13,458  4«. ;  and  for  the  latter, 
^13,856  17«.  lOd. ;  and  the  expense  of  working  the  line 
having  stood  for  each  half-year  respectively  at  the  sums  of 
«£4,698  198.  Sd.y  and  <^5,401  Bs.  Id. :  the  total  net  income 
for  the  year  amounted  to  <£  17,235  Bs. ;  and  the  rate  of  divi- 
dend was  £5  Is.  Sd.  per  cent,  upon  the  paid-up  capital.  It 
appeared  by  the  same  documents,  that  the  actual  debt  of  the 
company  then  consisted  only  of  a  balance  due  to  the  Board  of 
Works  of  the  small  loan  already  mentioned. 

Contrasting  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  and  the  Ulster  rail- 
ways,— seeing  that  the  one  which  is  only  6  miles  long  has  cost 
m(M*e  money  than  the  other,  which  is  25,  and  observing  that 
the  latter  is  incumbered  with  no  heavier  debt  than  .j^lTfOOO, 
while  the  former  owes  <£155,048,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  in  point  of  spirit,  economy  and  effect,  the  hardy  measures 
of  private  enterprise  are  always  likely  to  prove  far  superior  to 
the  aid  and  control  system  with  which  the  English  govern- 
ment has  so  long  harassed  Ireland. 

But  there  is  still  a  stronger  case  to  be  brought  forward.. 
The  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway  was  projected  in  the  year 
1835,  and  legalised  by  an  act  passed  in  the  following  session 
of  parliament.  An  amended  act,  in  1837,  reduced  the  original 
estimate  from  <se600,000  to  ^450,000 :  but  the  whole  was 
disparaged  in  pointed  terms,  during  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  by  the  report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners.  That 
injudicious  stigma  paralysed  the  undertaking  for  several 
years.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  capital  had  been  subscribed  at  Manchester;  and  the 
English  shareholders,  unused  to  the  Irish  practice  of  crushing 
independent  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  local  improvementa 
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by  the  pressure  of  goveiTuneiit  authority,  and  the  iq)plioaii0ii 
of  the  public  mon^  to  a  competing  enterinrifle,  resolved  te 

'.proceed  as  they  had  begun.  Sucoees  crowned  their  per- 
severance:   they  brought  their  labours  to   an  lionouraUe 

.conclusion,  and  have  conferred  an  invaluable  benefit  upon 
the  country.  The  whole  line  of  this  railway,  81|  miles  long, 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  May  1844,  at  a  cost  of  ^377,165 
exclusive  of  plant, — by  which  the  directors  of  the  company 
and  their  acc<Hnpliahed  engineer,  Sir  J.  Macneill,  enjoyed  the 

'  satisfaction  of  claiming  credit  from  the{>roprietary  and  the  pub- 

-lic  for  two  very  uncommon  and  praiseworthy  acts  of  merit — 
leaking  the  line  within  the  estimated  cost  of  <£14,000  a  inile;* 
and  opening  it  for  public  traffic  within  the  i^pointed  time. 

The  strength  of  the  only  cases  in  which  private  enterprise 
had  been  able  qp  to  this  date  to  throw  off  in  Ireland  tlie 
restraints  imposed  by  government  upon  it  has  proved  so 
imposing,  and  the  impulse  given  by  its  action  to  the  eman- 
cipated energies  of  the  country,  has  been  so  considerable, 
that  the  question  at  issue  between  the  two  systems  might 
almost  be  regarded  as  at  last  finally  decided  and  disposed  of. 
But  no  full  history  of  the  administration  of  Irish  puUic 
works  has  been  written, — no  detailed  accounts  have  been 

.collected  of  the  amount,  or  the  .implication  of  the  variouB 
large  sums  of  money  intrusted  by  the  l^pslature  to  this 
mode  of  management ;  the  government  system,  moreover,  has 
not  been  abandoned;  arguments  and  appeals  in  its  favour 
are  frequently  presented  to  the  public  eye ;  senators  still  are, 

^and  for  a  length  of  time  will  surely  be  found  anxiQus  to  retain  a 
set  of  establishments  propitious  in  so  many  respects  to  personal 
and  party  interests ; — it  may  therefore  be  useful,  though  per- 

Jbaps  tedious,  to  revert  once  more  to  the  past;  and  having 

*  B^  the  printed  accounts  produced  with  the  Report,  dated  August  29, 
1844,  It  appears  that  the  total  receipts  for  the  construction  of  the  works, 
i&c,  had  been  £504^777  I9s,,  and  the  total  expenditure  £500,971  18«.  &d, ; 
and  further,  that  an  existing  debt  of  £96,608  would  require  to  be  increas^ 
by  a  further  outlay  for  stations  and  stock  to  the  amount  of  £80,000. — 
Total  additional  cost  £17Ck»608. 
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shown  the  actual  condition  of  the  several  joint-stock  enteis 
prises  in  Ireland,  to  sketch  the  gradual  progress  of  mis- 
management and  abuse  in  the  proceedings  of  the  successive 
boards  and  commissions  under  which,  W2iste,  delinquency, 
corruption,  insolvency  and  failure  have  more  or  less  prevailed 
in  every  undertaking  with  which  they  have  interfered, — boards 
and  commissions,  which  have  authorized  and  encouraged  the 
expenditure  of  about  five  millions  sterling  upon  a  few  naviga- 
tions and  canals,  the  total  receipts  from  which  cannot  be 
estimated  at  more  than  .f  80,000  a  year. 

It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  this  outlay,  large 
and  unproductive  as  it  unfortunately  is,  does  not  constitute 
the  gravest  of  the  evils  we  Tiave  to  deprecate.  The  system 
not  only  deteriorated  the  Irish  character,  but  operated  as 
a  positive  bar  to  improvement.  The  practice  of  making  the 
progress  of  every  undertaking  depend  upon  the  support  given 
to  it  by  government,  contracted  the  views,  and  humbled  the 
spirit  of  all  classes,  mercantile  as  weTl  as  agricultural.  It 
deprived  them,  too,  of  no  small  portion  of  that  independence,  or, 
rather,  self-dependence,  which  is  essential  to  greatness.  Men; 
reared  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  the  helping  hand  of  the 
minister  of  the  day  to  lead  them  through  every  difficulty,  and 
reach  for  them  every  attainable  advtmtage,  will  rarely  be 
found  to  rely  for  success  upon  their  own  exertions.  They  may 
stand  in  no  actual  need  of  the  requisite  funds  or  talent, 
but  they  will  be  sure  to  lack  the  skill  and  energy  to  use  them 
well.  It  is  in  vain  to  indicate  to  such  persons  the  valuable 
consequences  that  must  ensue,  if  they  will  only  exercise  the 
powers  they  possess,  and  bring  the  resources  at  their  com- 
mimd  into  proper  action.  They  are  unaccustomed  to  pureuits 
of  the  kind  in  the  only  form  in  which  they  can  be  truly 
honourable  or  securely  prosperous.  As  far  back  as  their 
memories  serve,  these  have  always  been  government  concerns; 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  money  they  have  seen 
applied  to  them,  has  been  public  money ;— they  further  know 
that  it  has  been  wasted, — they  cannot  find  a  single  venture 
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thus  set  up  which  has  repaid  the  promoters;  and  having 
been  so  warned  and  repeatedly  instructed,  they  have  not 
unfrequently  been  disposed  to  treat  a  proposal  to  embark  in 
a  new  project  as  a  deliberate  attempt  at  imposition. 

The  Irish  Parliament  had  existed  for  a  length  of  time  before 
it  began  to  pay  attention  to  those  measures  of  internal  im- 
provement, without  which  it  is  impossible  to  promote  the 
export  and  import  trade  and  navigation  of  a  maritime  country. 
We  may  also  observe,  that  the  first  efforts  made  in  this  direc- 
tion were  crude  in  the  extreme,  and  deeply  impregnated 
with  the  vicious  character  of  the  general  government.  Ac- 
cording to  Newenham,  the  only  legislative  provisions  of  this 
class  passed  between  the  years  1665  and  1786  inclusive,  were 
'^  An  Act  for  enclosing  the  Strand  on  the  north  side  of  the 
River  LiflFey,"  1  Geo.  II.,  c.  26: — "An  Act  for  cleansing 
the  Ports,  Harbours,  and  rivers  of  Cork,  Galway,  Belfast, 
Sligo,  and  Drogheda,  and  directing  Ballast-offices  therein,^ 
3  Geo.  II.,  c.  21 : —  "An  Act  for  promoting  the  Trade  of  Dub- 
lin, by  rendering  its  Harbour  and  Port  more  commodious," 
26  Geo.  III.,  c.  19. 

The  grants  of  the  Irish  Parliament  during  the  same  period 
for  harbours,  piers,  &c.,  were  as  follow : — 

1766 

1757 

1765 


1771 
1776 
1783 

I76ll 

to  \ 

1783J 


1761"] 
1763}- 
1766J 


£2,000 

0 

0 

Skerries  Pier. 

500 

0 

0 

Bangor  Pier 

1,200 

0 

0 

KiUeleagh  Pier. 

1,000 

0 

0 

Dingle  Bay. 

1,300 

0 

0 

Sligo  Harbour. 

600 

0 

0 

Galway  Quay. 

600 

0 

0 

Portrane  Pier. 

600 

0 

0 

Liscanner. 

1,000 

0 

0 

Galway  Harbour. 

600 

0 

0 

Carrickfergus  Quay. 

21,500 

0 

0 

Cork  Harbour. 

1,000 

0 

0 

Dublin  Harbour. 

6,752 

0 

0 

Balbriggan  Pier. 

£38,352  0  0 
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Brought  forward  £38>362 
1756' 

to    I                   18,500 
1765^ 

0 
0 

0 

0 

Dunleary  Pier. 

1756^ 

and 

1767^ 

• 

1,870 

0 

0 

Enver  Pier. 

1771" 

and 

1777 

1781" 

1765 

• 

1,500 

500 
2,500 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

Youghal  Harbour. 

Dungarvan  Quay. 
Limerick  Quay. 

1767' 

1771 

1777^ 

- 

2,800 

0 

0 

f  Carlingford  Bay,  Wet- 
Ldock  and  Piers. 

1767' 

1765' 
1767 
1771^ 

and  £400 
a  year,  for 
8  years^ 

2,000    0 
•3,200     0 

4,590  15 

0       " 
0 

0 

>     Dundalk  Harbour, 
Londonderry  Quay. 

1745- 
1763. 

13,290  19 

6* 

Ballycastle  Harbour. 

17691 
1767  J 

^ 

9,264 

9 

8 

Wicklow  Harbour. 

1765- 
1777, 

^ 

2,706 

0 

0 

Donaghadee  Harbour. 

£101,073     4     2i 

According  to  the  same  author  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
jecture, how  much  of  this  sum  was  faithfully  expended  on  the 
different  works  for  which  it  was  destined.  We  may  suspect, 
however,  that  little  more  than  one-half,  if  so  much,  was  pro- 
perly applied ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  among  those  in  the 
Irish  community  who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  government, 
there  has  almost  imiformly  been,  with  a  few  individual  ex- 
ceptions, not  only  a  shameful  want  of  public  spirit,  but  an 
inveterate  propensity  to  outrageous  jobbing. 
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For  an  account  of  the  illuaive  and  ineffisetiial  acts  passed 
to  encourage  internal  navigation,  we  must  still  have  recourse 
to  Newenham.  The  Commons  first  adopted  a  right  principle, 
but  imfortunately  they  applied  it  in  a  wrong  direction.  By 
the  act  2  Geo.  I.  c.  12,*  four  gentlemen,  George  Frizell, 
Henry  Crossdal,  Samuel  Eyre,  and  John  Ringrose,  were  em- 
powered to  make  the  river  Shannon  navigable,  at  their  own 
expense,  from  Limerick  to  Carrick-drum-rusk,  a  distance  of  100 
miles,  and  to  demand  a  toll  of  4d.  per  ton  per  mile  on>all  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  conveyed  on  the  improved  navigation. 
Everything  counteracted  the  success  of  this  bold  under- 
taking. In  the  first  place,  the  Shannon,  though  the  largest 
river  in  Ireland,  is  the  least  favourable  to  the  current  of 
trade.    There  was,  besides^  no  adequate  traffic  along  its  course, 

*  The  scale  of  operations  embraced  by  this  act  was  amazingly  com« 
prehensive :  its  authors  had  the  twofold  object  in  view  of  prosecuting 
mtemal  navigation  and  draining  and  improving  the  bogs  and  waste  lands, 
which  were  much  more  extensive  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, than  they  now  are.  The  intended  works  were  to  render  navigable  part 
of  the  Liffey  and  the  Rye,  part  of  the  Boyne,  the  Mungah  and  Brotna,  and 
to  make  canals  between  them,  bearing  south-west  from  Dublin,  and  falling 
into  the  Shannon  at  Banagher ;  to  make  the  Barrow  navigable  from  Ross 
to  the  Grand  Canal  leading  from  Dublin  to  Limerick ;  to  make  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Bann  navigable  from  Newry  to  Coleraine ;  to  make  the  N ore 
navigable,  or  extend  the  navigation  thereof  from  Waterford  and  Ross  to 
the  Grand  Canal  at  Eyre-court ;  to  make  the  Liffey  navigable  from  Dublin 
to  Kilcullen,  and  thence  into  the  Barrow  at  Carlow ;  to  make  the  Black- 
water  navigable  from  Youghal  to  Newmarket ;  to  make  the  Foyle  and 
part  of  the  Finnderg  navigable  from  Londonderry  to  Omagh ;  to  make 
the  Erne  navigable  from  Bally  shannon  to  KiUishandra ;  to  make  navi* 

Sible,  or  employ  in  navigations,  the  Martin,  the  Cloyda^h,  part  of  the 
lackwater,  the  Ownbeg  and  Maig,  between  Cork  and  Limerick;  to 
make  the  Uncion,  the  Arrow,  and  part  of  the  Boyle  navigable  from  Sligo 
iato  the  Shantion  at  Carrick ;  to  perfect  a  navigation  by  the  Corb,  Mask, 
and  Mov,  from  Galway  to  KUlala ;  to  make  the  Slaney  navigable  from 
Wexfbra  to  Bahinglass ;  to  make  the  Suir  navigable  to  Koscrea;  to  make 
^  Golgan  navigrole,  or  extend  its  navigation,  from  Gralway  into  the 
Shannon ;  to  In^e  the  Suck  navigable  from  Castlerea|^h  into  the  Shan* 
hon  :  to  make  the  Inny  navigable  from  Lough  Shelan  mto  the  Shannon ; 
to  make  the  Lee  navigable  fr^m  Coric  to  Macroom ;  to  make  the  Bandon 
navigable  from  Kins&  to  Dunmanway ;  and  to  make  the  Lane  navigable 
from  Castlemaine  harbour  to  Ross  Castle — in  all  thirty-two  rivers,  which, 
with  the  projected  canals  in  connexion  with  them,  were  to  give  upwards 
of  one  thousand  nales  of  inland  navigation,  and  to  tdace  10,000  square 
miles,  or  6,400,000  acres  within  five  miles  of  navigable  river  or  canal. — 
Newenham^s  View  qf'heiand,  p.  27. 
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to  render  the  improvement  renranerfttnne.  The  toUs,  moro- 
OYer,  were  bo  high  as  to  diBCourage  trade,  and  the  heavy  rale  of 
interest,  eight  per  cent*,  charged  upon  the  money,  which  the 
improvers  had  to  borrow  in  order  to  carry  on  their  works,  ren- 
dered the  stated  rate  of  toll  indispensable.  Thus,  the  first 
effort  made  to  improve  the  Shannon  was  abortive. 

The  act,  3  Geo.  II.  c.  3,  was  passed  to  mipply  a  remedy 
for  this  failure.  The  principle  originally  applied  to  the  under- 
taking was  wholly  changed  by  this  second  enactment,  which 
recited  that  the  expense  was  discouraging  to  individufds,  and 
that  it  was  expedient  that  works  of  public  benefit  and  advan- 
tage should  be  carried  on  by  means  of  a  public  fond  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  In  order  to  form  this  fund,  taxes  were 
imposed,  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  of  20«.  on  four- 
wheeled,  and  5s.  on  two-wheeled  carriages ;  6d,  the  pack  on 
imported  playing-cards ;  5s,  the  pair  on  dice ;  and  6d,  the 
ounce  on  gold  and  silver  plate.  The  produce  of  these  taxes, 
at  the  end  of  the  twenty-one  years  for  which  they  were  inat- 
posed,  was  £63,128  9s.  7id.,  or  on  the  average  £3,006.  2s. 
4  Jrf.  a  year. 

With  this  small  revenue,  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  four  Protestant  archbishops,  and  eighty  peers 
and  members  of  parliament,  twenty  for  each  province,  9» 
commissioners,  and  with  a  power  in  the  act  to  apply  the  fund 
oreated  to  the  improvement  of  tillage  as  well  as  navigation, — it 
will  be  readily  supposed  that  but  little  was  done  for  any  works 
of  the  one  kind  or  the  other. 

Twenty-two  years  afterwards  the  act,  25  Geo.  II.  c  10, 
transformed  these  commissioners  into  the  Corporation  for  pro- 
moting and  carrying  on  Inland  Navigation.  This  body  was 
authorized  to  hold  courts  in  Dublin  four  times  a  year,  to 
elect  from  amongst  its  members  twent3^four  assistants  vested 
with  extensive  powers,  to  appoint  suitable  officers,  to  increase 
their  salaries  and  fees,  and  to  cause  the  country  to  be  survived ; 
to  lay  out  new  roads  from  mines  to  navigations^  to  make 
any  river  navigable,  to  demolish  weirs,  &c.    But,  according 
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to  Newenham,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  every  reflecting 
man  that  the  business  of  inland  navigation  could  not  haye 
been  more  expeditiously  or  skilfully  conducted  under  this  than 
under  the  former  acts ; — on  the  contrary,  jobbing  and  pecula- 
tion were  rather  facilitated  than  precluded  by  it.  It  proved 
therefore  as  illusive  in  effect  as  the  others. 

Every  step  taken  in  legislation  testified  the  inefficacy  of 
the  state  system.  The  act  29  Geo.  II.  c.  10,  after  com- 
plaining of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  three  out  of 
the  eighty-six  members  of  the  corporation  to  meet  and  adjust 
disputes  with  landowners,  and  also  the  general  incompetency 
of  the  body  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  questions  of  that  nature, 
directed  that  persons,  not  members  of  the  corporation,  should 
be  employed  to  transact  this  business.  The  act  3  Geo.  III. 
allowed  so  much  of  the  duties  already  specified  as  should  be 
found  necessary,  to  be  applied  to  build  and  furnish  a  house  for 
the  meeting  and  accommodation  of  the  corporation.  Thus, 
again,  says  Newenham,  was  a  wide  field  opened  for  jobbing 
and  peculation,  while  the  business  of  inland  navigation  was 
left  in  its  former  state. 

It  would  be  curious,  but  very  tedious,  to  trace  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  ill-chosen  Board,  step  by  step,  and  to  examine 
closely  the  many  great  schemes  projected  and  the  few  small 
improvements  actually  accomplished  under  its  auspices.  In- 
cessant legislation  became  indispensable  to  sustain  the  esta- 
blishment ;  but  at  last  a  reaction  set  in.  About  the  year  1766, 
the  faith  of  parliament  and  the  public  evidently  began  to  be 
shaken ;  doubts  arose  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  poUcy  which 
maintained  such  a  body  in  existence ;  and  it  became  a  question, 
whether  any  real  benefits  had  been  conferred  by  it.  Several 
parties,  interested  in  works  proceeding  under  the  authority  of 
the  board,  availed  themselves  of  this  state  of  public  opinion 
to  revive  the  salutary  action  of  private  enterprise.  The  act 
7  Geo.  III.  c.  26,  incorporated  a  company  for  making  the 
Shannon  navigable  to  Killaloe,  and  directed  the  inland  board 
to  deliver  up  all  money  and  materials  belonging  to  the  under- 
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taking.  A  power  of  control,  however,  was  specifically  re- 
served to  the  Board,  and  the  right  of  interference  thus  given 
had  the  usual  depressing  influence,  and  proved  an  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  prosperity. 

Further  evidence  of  the  bad  working  of  the  state  system 
was  aflbrded  by  the  Act  11  and  12  Geo.  III.  c.  4,  which 
provided,  that  in  case  a  navigation  appeared  to  be  too  expen* 
sive,  &c.  for  the  public  alone,  the  Inland  Corporation,  upon  a 
scheme  approved  for  the  purpose,  might  transfer  it  from  their 
sole  charge  to  any  private  company,  undertaking  to  pay  the  esti- 
mated sum  required  for  its  completion.  The  Board,  however, 
was  still  to  retain  the  power  to  aid  and  control  the  works  so 
transferred,  but  the  aid  was  to  be  limited  to  one-sixth  of  the 
estimate,  and  that  was  only  to  be  given  upon  proof  being  made 
that  the  subscribers  had  paid  in  and  expended  five  times  th^ 
amount  of  the  sum  demanded,  together  with  all  former  aids. 
With  a  view,  evidently,  of  still  further  encouraging  private 
enterprise,  it  was  enacted,  that  any  number  of  persons  might 
enter  into  a  contract  of  partnership  for  works  of  inland  na« 
vigation,  with  such  stock  or  capital  as  they  should  deem 
sufficient.  The  Grand  Canal  Company  was  incorporated 
during  the  same  year,  and  became  invested,  as  far  as  the 
portions  of  that  undertaking  then  executed,  or  in  progress, 
were  concerned,  with  all  the  powers  and  property  of  the 
Inland  Board.  By  this  act  another  blow  was  struck  at  the 
dominion  of  that  now  rotten  corporation.  Having  issued 
warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  far  beyond  its  means,  it 
had  fallen  heavily  into  debt,  and  it  was  at  last  forbidden  to  issue 
new  warrants  for  raising  or  paying  money  until  aU  outstanding 
warrants  and  debts  should  be  discharged;  and  afterwards^ 
unless  funds  should  be  in  hand  to  pay  all  warrants  as  issued* 
For  these  purposes  the  dice  duties  formerly  imposed  were 
continued,  but  salaries,  rents,  and  the  repair  of  breaches 
were  to  be  satisfied  as  usual ;  and  thus  the  staff  being  kept 
up,  the  machinery  of  abuse  and  corruption  remained  in  full 
play.    As  if  to  show,  that  in  restraining  the  corporation  it  was 
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not  intended  to  restrict  ihe  progress  of  publie  works  by  with- 
drawing  government  aid  from  them,  the  act  g^ranted  £10,000 
for  the  improvement  of  Lou^  Swilly. 

The  longer  this  board  continued  to  exist,  i^e  more  corrupt 
and  noxious  it  became.  The  total  amoimt  of  ike  duties  for 
fiftynsix  years  ended  in  1786^  wh^i  its  dissohition — one  of  the 
modified  improvements  that  succeeded  the  estdddishment  of 
parliamentary  indep^idenoe — ^took  place,  was  £382,292,  and 
the  amount  of  the  parliamentary  grants  made  to  it  during  the 
same  period,  was  -^227,629,— together,  ^609,961,  or,  on  the 
average,  <f  10,892  a  year.  Had  the  whole  of  this  sum,  accord^ 
ing  to  Newenham,  been  faithfully  or  skilfully  expended  on  navi- 
gations only,  it  mig^t  perhaps  have  produced  some  effect ;  but 
it  was  convertible,  as  already  stated,  to  other  purposes  also, 
and  subjected  to  deductions  for  salaries,  fees,  rents,  and  build- 
ings. Hence  the  residue  left  was  small ;  and  even  that  was  not 
only  most  injudiciously  applied,  but  in  part,  as  there  is  strong 
reason  to  suspect,  converted  by  individuals  to  private  pur* 
poses.  In  a  report  made  to  parliament,  it  was  declared  that 
^e  persons  to  whom  the  money  warrants  were  issued  w«re 
accountable  to  the  corporation,  but  that  sevend  of  them  never 
passed  accounts.  Nevertheless  no  dissolution  took  place  until 
the  year  1786 ;  and,  perhaps,  more  instructive  means  of  in* 
dicating  its  true  character  cannot  be  offered,  than  we  supplied 
by  the  act  27  Geo.  IH.  which  put  an  end  to  it  altogether,  and 
made  null  and  void  all  ihe  powers  exercised  by  it  or  its  agents. 
The  several  canals,  navigations,  lands,  &c.,  &c.,  belcmging  to  it, 
were  vested  temporarily  in  the  local  parties  connected  with 
them.  All  books,  plans,  estimates,  and  accounts,  were  ordered 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  auditor  of  impress  accoimts  at  the 
Treasiu*y,  in  twenty-one  days,  and  the  sahries  of  the  secre-^ 
tary  and  treasurer  for  ten  years  were  forfeited  to  tiie  King. 
Separate  companies  were  incorporated  for  the  Newry,  Boyne, 
Barrow,  Shannon,  and  Tyrone  navigations,  and  to  them  were 
given  all  the  rights,  privileges,  tolls,  &c.,  held  by  the  board. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  reason  which  oug^t  to  inspire  us 
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i:  with  more  anxiety  to  nip  abuses  in  the  bad,  or,  rather,  to  xoakM 

•  us  more  determined  in  resisting  the  introdaotion  of  any  meat- 

snres  out  of  which  abuses  are  likely  to  shoot,  than  the  painfid 
5  reflection  that  we  can  seldom  rid  ourselves  of  an  abuse, 

even  when  most  gross,  without  inflicting  a  positive  an;ioimt  of 
,  damage  where  it  is  frequently  undeserved*     It  happens  in 

this  case,  as  in  that  of  a  field  or  garden,  which,  through  tike 
I  neglect  or  ignorance  of  those  to  whom  its  cultivation  has  been 

^  intrusted,  becomes  overrun  with  weeds  or  vermin.   In  clearing 

^  away  what  is  rank  and  noxious,  we  tear  up  the  roota  of  gene* 

I  rous  plants,  and  brush  the  bloom  and  sap  from  many  a 
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^10,000  to  the  same  company,  for  an  extension  to  the 
Liffey;  <^66,000  to  the  Royal  Canal  Company,  for  a  canal 
from  Dublin  to  Tarmonbarry  on  the  Shannon;  J^l 2,500 
for  a  canal  from  Drogheda  to  Trim;  4,000  to  the  Newry 
canal;  ^2,400  for  a  canal  from  Osberstown  to  Naas ;  ^3,300 
for  a  canal  from  Osberstown  to  Kilcullen ;  and  ^5,100  for  a^ 
canal  from  Belturbet  to  Lough  Erne. 

Other  measures  of  the  Irish  parliament,  connected  with 
enterprises  of  this  class,  were  the  act  29  Geo.  III.  c:  3, 
which  amended  and  new-modelled  the  Grand  Canal  Act,  and 
the  act  30  Geo.  III.  c.  20,  for  the  better  enabling  the  Royal 
Canal  Company  to  carry  on  its  works ;  as  to  which  it  may 
with  safety  be  incidentally  added,  that  no  such  body  could 
have  come  into  existence  under  any  other  condition  of  things 
than  that  produced  by  a  state  system  of  directing  the  pro- 
gress of  public  works.  There  was  also,  an  act  creating  the 
Lough  Erne  and  Ballyshannon  Navigation  Company,  from 
Belturbet  to  Lough  Erne,  in  the  terms  of  the  act  29  Geo.  Ill* 
c.  33 ;  and  the  Hibernian  Mining  Company  was  incorporated 
by  the  act,  32  Geo.  III.  c.  24,  with  powers  for  opening  Arklow 
harbour,  and  making  a  canal  from  Meetings  Bridge,  and  thence 
to  the  Kilkenny  collieries.  This  last  imdertaking  never  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  purchase  of  some  land  required  for  the  work, 
which  lapsed  to  the  proprietors  after  having  been  paid  for 
with  the  public  money. 

From  these  data,  and  other  particulars  lying  in  their  track, 
we  are  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  applied  to  public 
works,  before  the  legislative  union.  Up  to  the  year  1777, 
there  had  been  voted, — as  already  mentioned,  upon  the 
authority  of  Newenham,  ,        ^        ,        .      ^101,078 

Twenty-one  years^  produce  of  the  taxes  mentioned 
at  page  315  gave    .....       63,128 

Fifty-six  years'  produce  of  the  duties  received  by 
the  Inland  Navigation  Board,  realised,  as  stated  at 
page  317         .        .  ....         609,961 

£774,162 
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Brought  forward       .        £7r4>l62 
The  following  sums  arc  taken  from  Irish  Statutes: — 

Inland  Navigations. 

3  Geo.  XL  c.  3        ....  £63,128 

29  Geo.  II.  c.  10      .            .            .            .  34,800 

•     .      33  Geo.  II.  c.  1        .             .             .             .  28,500 
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£1,387,907 

Ttbovb  and  Njnr«T  Navigation. 

27Geo.  II.c.  1      .... 

£4,000 

99Geo.  II.c.  1      .... 

4,000 

1  Geo.  III.  c.  1    . 

3,000 

3  Geo.  IIL  c.  3    . 

4,000 

5  Geo.  Ill 

r  1,164 
1.6,000 

7  Geo.  Ill           .... 

5,000 

11  Geo.  III.  c.  4    .... 

3,000 

11  and  12  Geo.  III.  c.  1     . 

1,600 

33  and  24  Geo.  III.  c.  1     . 

2,000 

39  Geo.  III.  c.  1     . 

2,000 

34,654 

BoTNE  Navigation. 

33  Geo.  II.  c.  1      . 

£2,000 

1  Geo.  Ill 

2,000 

21  and  22  Geo.  III. 

1,000 

23  and  24  Geo.  III. 

1,000 

29  Geo.  III.  c.  33 

13,500 

18,500 

Royal  Canal. 

1789          .                      ... 

£66,000 

1792 

7,500 

1798 

25,000 

98,50O 

£1. 

639,561 

Amongst  the  numerous  palliatives  administered  by  the 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  Irish  to  the 
legislative  union,  was  a  grant  of  half-a-million  sterling,  to 
promote  public  works.  The  expenditure  of  this  sum  was 
intrusted,  as  of  old,  to  a  set  of  Directors-general  of  Inland 
Navigation,  who  are  clearly  shown,  in  more  than  one  parlia- 
mentary return,  to  have  proceeded  in  their  office  as  if  this 
money  had  been  given  less  for  the  public  use  than  for  their 
personal  gratification  and  benefit.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  done  anything  but  pay  salaries  up  to  the  year  1 810  ;  when 
they  proposed  a  series  of  general  surveys  in  various  parts  of 
the  interior  of  the  country,  to  ascertain  by  what  lines  canals, 
with  ample  supplies  of  water,  might  be  carried,  '*  with  a  view 
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of  masisting  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  their  objects  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country."  This  wild  scheme  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Irish  government ;  but  the  result  differed  in  no 
req>eet  from  the  many  other  devices  of  the  same  kind  which 
bad  been  so  repeatedly  devoted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  same 
mtereets.  A  good  deal  of  expense  was  incurred,  and  a  good 
deal  of  information  acquired.  Extensive  lines  of  canal  to  the 
north  and  south  were  suggested ;  and  their  courses  were  to 
have  been  much  in  the  direction  subsequently  recommended  for 
the  government  railways.  The  proposal  was  grand,  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  The  improving  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that 
period,  like  their  heirs  and  successors  of  a  later  day,  looked 
to  government  for  the  money  to  make  the  canals ;  and  as  the 
goyemment  did  not  happen  to  give  it,  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen went  without  their  canals.  The  idea  of  improving  the 
country  at  the  smallest  risk  to  their  own  purses  had  not  then 
found  its  way  into  the  category  of  duties  which  the  patriotism 
of  Irish  landlords  had  prescribed  to  the  numerous  members  of 
their  body. 

In  the  year  181 1,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Royal  Canal  Com- 
pany under  circumstances  of  scandalous  delinquency  recalled 
the  particular  attention  of  parliament  to  the  utter  inefficiency 
of  the  prevailing  system,  and  exposed  a  variety  of  details  which 
laid  completely  bare  the  worthlessness  of  the  government  board, 
either  as  a  means  of  giving  a  proper  direction  to  the  spirit 
of  private  enterprise,  or  of  controllmg  the  abuses  of  the  joint- 
stock  companies,  unwisely  brought  into  existence  by  its 
countenance  and  authority.  Upon  this  occasion  the  directors 
of  the  Royal  Canal  Company  confessed  that  the  holders  of  their 
debentures  for  the  most  part  were  poor  people,  orphans  and 
widows,— estimated  in  round  numbers  at  not  less  than  2,000. — 
The  majority  of  this  large  body  of  sufferers  had  bought  some  at 
a  premium,  from  the  directors  themselves,  who  were  the  original 
loan-holders,  and  were  sellers  also  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  insolvency  of  the  undertaking.  The  Government  Board  of 
Inland  Navigation  appears  to  have  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  of  this  flagrant  imposition — they  had  seen 

Y  2 
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this  company  expend  ^1,373,635 ;  they  knew  its  revenue 
barely  exceeded  .sPl  5,000  a  year — and  yet  they  permitted 
dividends  of  2  per  cent,  to  be  declared  out  of  the  monies  bor- 
rowed from  poor  orphans  and  widows.  How  far  the  forbear- 
ance shown  to  the  guilty  directors  of  the  Royal  Canal  may 
have  emanated  from  a  tender  conviction  of  the  unsoundness 
of  their  own  administration,  is  a  problem  now  difficult  of  precise 
solution.  We  know,  however,  that  their  disbursements  of  the 
half-million  sterling  granted  at  the  time  of  the  Union  had 
proceeded,  up  to  the  period  now  under  consideration,  March 
1811,  as  follows: — 


For  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  their  own  esta- 

blishment, and  the  four  navigations  in  their 

charge               .... 

£172,238  17  Hi 

To  the  Royal  Canal 

98,831     6 

7 

The  Grand  Canal  Company,  to  improve   the 

Middle  Shannon 

53,231  17 

8 

The  Barrow  Navigation 

41,881     8 

94 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin,  to  improve  the  Port 

of  Dublin         .... 

.  15,463  18 

31 

Sums  appropriated,  but  not  paid 

9,875     0 

0 

In  the  Bank  of  Ireland 

9.147  10 

6J 

Poundage  and  bills  at  the  Treasury     . 

5,687  10 

2i 

Balance  not  received  or  appropiated    • 

93,742  10 

0 

£500,000    0 

0  . 

The  third  great  experiment  of  government  interference 
with  private  enterprise  began  to  be  tried  in  the  year  1831. 
Mr.  Spring  Rice,  now  Lord  Monteagle,  having  presided  over 
the  inquiries  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 
which  embraced  an  infinite  variety  of  topics,  and  amassed  an 
unexampled  fund  of  information, — ^produced  the  act  1  &  2 
Will.  4,  c.  33,  fey  which  the  Directors-general  of  Inland 
Navigation  were  at  last  got  rid  of,  and  three  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  were  appointed  in  their  stead,  with  enlarged 
salaries*  and  powers,  a  more  extended  range  of  duties,  ad- 

♦  The  old  directors  were  paid  £600  a  year :  the  present  commissioners 
receive— chief,  £1,200;  and  two  juniors  £600  each. 
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ditional  patronage,  and  a  sum  of  <f  500,000,  to  be  expended 
in  a  re-invigorated  career  of  mingled  encouragement  and 
control. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  embraces  nu- 
merous services  of  very  different  kinds.  The  whole,  however, 
may  be  reduced  into  two  classes, — positive,  and  incidental. 
Under  the  several  acts  of  parliament  by  which  the  post  has 
been  created  and  continued,  certain  definite  functions  are 
assigned  to  the  commissioners ;  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
are  performed  is  communicated  to  both  Houses  in  an  annual 
report.  But  from  time  to  time  inquiries  and  investigations, 
akin  to  their  ordinary  pursuits,  have  been  demanded ;  and  for 
them,  upon  the  grounds  of  convenience  and  familiarity  with 
the  subject-matter,  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners  has 
usually  been  nominated.  In  this  way  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  have  become  Shannon  Navigation  and  Railway  Com- 
missioners ;  and  they  have,  until  very  recently,  been  so  mixed 
up  and  identified  with  every  project  for  the  improvement  of 
the  country  as  to  have  been  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the 
arbiters  of  its  destiny. 

The  establishment  (according  to  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  J., 
Burgoyne  to  the  Commons  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1835)  consisted  originally  of  a  chairman  and 
two  commissioners ;  a  secretary,  with  three  clerks;  an  account- 
ant, with  two  clerks;  and  an  engineer,  who  is  also  architect  to 
the  board.  The  total  cost  of  these  functionaries,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  is  about  <£^5,500  a  year.*  The  various  services 
for  which  this  money  is  paid,  include  the  making  of  loans  and 
grants  for  public  works  in  the  terms  of  the  acts  of  parliament 

*  The  expense  doubtless  was  as  here  stated  by  the  chainnan,  but  the 
sources  from  which  that  amount  was  obtained  are  obscure.  There  is  a  vote 
taken  always  in  the  annual  estimates,  under  the  head  of  public  works, 
Ireland, — and  the  sum  is  generally  about  £2,700.  The  accounts  of  the 
commissioners  appended  to  their  parliamentary  reports,  show  expenses, 
under  the  heads  of  salaries,  for  inciaents,  travelling,  &c.,  to  the  extent,  one 
year  with  another,  of  about  £4,600.  How  the  difference  is  made  up  between 
the  parliamentary  vote  and  the  actual  expense  does  not  appear,  nor  where 
the  odd  thousands  are  obtained,  which  the  chairman  declares,  and  the 
annual  reports  prove,  to  be  the  actual  cost  over  and  above  the  parha- 
mentary  vote.    It  is  probably  a  charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
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pasted  for  those  purposes ;  obtaming  repaymenta  of  old  loaaa, 
and  superintending  fisheries,  certain  inland  navigations,  roads, 
bridges,  harbours,  the  government  buildings  in  Dublin,  lunatic 
asylums,  &c.  It  further  f4)pears  by  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  the  following  is  the  sum-total  received 
and  applied  under  the  chief  bead  of  their  operations — making 
loans  and  grants  for  public  works : — 


Loans. 

l8t.  Original  appropriation  by  the  act  1  &  2 
WilLIV.,c.33 

2nd.  Additional  sum  by  the  act  6  &  7  Will.  IV., 
c.  108,  but  not  considered  re-issuable 

3rd.  A  portion  of  the  monies  received  in  repay- 
ment of  principal  re-iseued  imder  the  act  1  &  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  33,  8.  60         . 

4th.  Out  of  the  sum  of  £50,000,  made  applicable 
to  public  works  in  Ireland,  under  the  act  of 
1  &  2  Vict.  c.  88,  s.  14,  there  was  appropriated 
the  further  sum  of  .  •  . 

6th.  By  the  act  of  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  44,  which  put  a 
stop  to  all  issues  of  Exchequer  bills,  and  conse- 
quently of  re-issues  under  the  act  1  &2  Will.  IV., 
c.  33,  a  new  appropriation  of  a  sum  of  £15,000 
per  quarter  was  charged  upon  the  consolidated 
fund,  for  issues  on  account  of  public  works  in 
Ireland,  and  to  continue  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  commencing  on  10th  October,  1843 

Under  this  act  the  occurrence  of  two  quarters  has 
added  to  the  fund,  10th  October,  and  5th  January 


The  issues  out  of  these  funds 
have  been.  Exchequer  bills  to 
10th  October,  1843  .     81K),650    0    0 

By  the  Commissioners  for  Re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt, 
to  5th  January       .  4,050    0    0 

Leaving  a  balance,  not  yet  issued,  of    . 


£500,000    0    0 


100,000    0    0 


244,650     0     0 


46,000     0     0 


30,000     0     O 
920,650     0    0 


894,700    0    0 
£26,950    0    0 
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The  net  amount  o£  loans  sanctioiiecU  acted  on,  or 
in  operation  (indnding  £850,  adranced  pur- 
suant to  1  Vict.)  to  5th  January  is 

Deduct  issues 

Balance  due  (m  loans 
Deduct  balance  of  fond 

The  difference  or  excess 

will  not  be  required  untillong  after  a  fund  diall 

have  arisen  sufficient  to  meet  it. 
The  whole  amount  transferred  to  her  Majesty's 

Exchequer,  to  5th  January,  has  been,  viz. 
Principal  repayment  of  .     £398,657    0    0 

Interest,  payment  of  .       135,555  18    3 

From  net  amount  of  loons 
Deduct  amount  issued   under 

6  &  7  WilL  IV.,  the  repayment 

of  which  has  been  directed 

through  another  channel  100,000    0    0 

Deduct  also    principal   repaid, 

as  above  .  .     398,667    0    0 


£932,601  17 
894,700    0 


37,901  17    0 

25.950  0    0 

11.951  17    0 


534,212  18     3 
932,601  17    0 


498,657     0    0 
433,944  17    0 


Leaving  a  balance  of  loans  yet  outstanding 
Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  balances  of  loans 

outstanding  have,  by  means  of  repayment  of 

principal,  been  far  reduced  below  the  amount   •       546,000    0    0 

Which  before  the  passing  of  the  late  act  would 
have  been  re-issuable  .  .  .   112,055    3    0 


Grants. 

Sums  made  applicable  to  grants  by  sundry  enactments : 
1st.  The  fund  originally  appropriated  by  the  act 

1  &  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  33         .  .  .       £50,000     0    O 

2nd.  A  further  sum  provided  by  the  act  1  Vict. 

c.  21    .  .  .  .         50,000    0    0 

3rd.  A  portion  of  the  sum  of  £50,000,  provided 

by  the  act  I  &  2  Vict.  c.  88  .  .  4,000    0    0 

4th.  A  sum  provided  by  the  17th  section  of  the 

6&7Vict.  C.44  .  .  .         21,000    0    0 

£125,000     0    0 
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This  statement  of  accounts  enables  us  to  see  how  the  system 
has  worked  in  some  essential  particulars.  For  twelve  years  the 
total  amount  of  loans  and  grants  stands  thus, — £920^650  •*■ 
^125,000=i;i,045,650.  The  money  actually  issued,  more- 
over, on  loan  has  been  ^^894,400  ;♦  of  which  ^^898,657  are  set 
forth  as  having  been  repaid,  and  J&433,944  as  outstanding,  while 
interest  has  been  received  to  the  amount  of  1^^135,555  I8s.  3d.; 
a  small  sum,  when  the  rate  charged,  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  is 
borne  in  mind. 

The  expenses  of  the  establishment  must  be  added  to  these 
amounts,  if  the  full  sum  contributed  by  the  country  for  public 
works  in  Ireland  is  to  be  calculated  with  accuracy.  These 
expenses,t  including  not  solely  the  amounts  of  the  votes  taken 
every  year  in  the  Irish  Estimates,  but  the  sums  entered  as 

*  The  sums  here  given-— £920,650;  £894,700;  £398,657;  and  £433,944, 
are  taken  from  the  twelfth  report  (page  2) :  but  at  the  foot  of  another  account 
in  the  same  document  (page  15)  the  amount  of  loans  sanctioned  is  returned 
at  £963,515  Os,  lOd,;  of  loans  issued,  £886,950;  and  of  repayments, 
£434,955  13#.  lOd. 

t  Expenditure  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ire- 
land, extracted  from  Uieir  Annual  Report. 

1832.  Salaries  and  incidents 

1833«  Salaries  and  incidents 
Law  expenses 

1834.  Salaries  and  incidents    • 
Law  expenses 
Law  expenses  for  deposits  paid  to  engineers, 

on  applications  for  loans  and  gprants 

1835.  Salaries  and  incidents    . 
Law  expenses 

1836.  Salaries  and  incidents 
Travelling  expenses 

1837.  Salaries  and  incidents    . 
Law  expenses 

1838.  Salaries  and  incidents    . 
Law  expenses  • 

1839*  Salaries  and  incidents    . 
Law  expenses 

1840.  Salaries  and  incidents    . 
Law  expenses 

1841.  Salaries  and  incidents    . 
Law  expenses 

1842.  Salaries  and  incidents    . 
Law  expenses 

1843.  Salaries  and  incidents    . 
Law  expenses 


£3,930  10  2 

5,067  11  5 

547  17  6 

2,751  9  0 

214  4  2 

engineers. 

&c. 

ants 

108  1  8 

3,008  5  10 

265  16  5 

3,264  6  9 

139  16  2 

3,652  5  7 

218  10  1 

3,652  8  7 

181  2  10 

3,796  3  2 

574  9  8 

3,918  12  7 

465  6  9 

3,806  1  1 

882  8  2 

3,678  15  7 

1,900  17  1 

6,519  6  10 

264  12  4 

£52,808  19  5 
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having  been  actually  expended  in  the  annual  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  show  a  total  of  ^£^52,808  195.  5d.  paid  since 
the  act  1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  38  was  passed ;  which,  added  to 
^£^1,045,650,  makes  the  total  contribution  ^1,095,458  19^.  5d. 
By  examining  the  details  furnished  in  the  appendix  to  each 
report,  we  perceive  that  the  sums  returned  under  the  head  of 
repayments  and  interest,  have  mainly  proceeded  from  loans 
advanced  for  making  roads  at  the  instance  of  grand  juries 
on  the  security  of  county  rates.  So  far  this  principle  of 
lending  money  for  the  public  use  may  be  considered  safe ;  and 
the  object  being  decidedly  beneficial,  the  whole  principle  and 
practice  will  deserve  commendation.  There  are  persons,  it  is 
true,  to  be  found  from  time  to  time  who  complain  that  indi- 
vidual and  political  considerations  have  led  to  not  a  few  undue 
preferences  even  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  and  there  may 
be  tenable  grounds  for  reproaches  of  the  kind.  Where  open 
and  unblushing  corruption  has  long  been  the  order  of  the  day 
in  government  offices,  it  is  but  natural  to  suspect  that  the 
taint  of  its  influence  should  linger  in  many  a  public  department. 
Nevertheless  the  principle  being  sound,  and  its  operation  in 
the  main  efficient,  our  future  care  should  be  directed  against 
the  recurrence  of  the  old  abuses.  Upon  the  whole  we  appear 
to  be  justified  in  affirming,  that  wherever  a  district  is  found 
susceptible  of  an  improvement  of  this  kind,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  content  to  pay  for  it  out  of  their  own  rates,  the  power  to 
borrow  the  necessary  capital  for  the  work  should  be  placed 
within  their  reach.  Nor  perhaps  are  roads  the  only  public 
works  to  which  the  people  should  be  restricted.  Of  them  at 
least  it  is  not  too  much  to  record,  that,  in  many  instances 
where  they  have  been  constructed  wholly  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, the  country  has  not  lost  money.  The  encreased  con- 
sumption of  exciseable  articles,  in  districts  thus  opened  for  the 
first  time  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  commerce,  has 
been  known  to  produce  to  the  revenue  in  a  few  years  a  sum 
greater  than  that  expended  upon  the  roads  themselves.* 

•  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Nimmo,  Mr.  Wye  Williams^  Mr.  Weale,  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  and  other  unquestionable  authorities,  repeated  be- 
fore different  parHamentary  committees,  is  conclusive  upon  this  point. 
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This  fact  involves  another  impcnrtant  eoncbnon :  Mdiere  a 
district  is  too  poor  to  tax  itself  in  this  respect,  the  state  is 
bound  to  provide  the  improvement.  In  this  view  of  the  cas^ 
some  remarks  in  the  twelfth  report  of  Uie  Commissioners  claim 
at  once  the  most  serious  and  favourable  consideration : — 

"  The  principal  object  to  which  this  (grant)  fond  has  been  applied  is  die 
opemng  up  of  wild  uncultivated  districts,  capable  of  improvement,  bat 
from  which  iiuj  are  abut  out  by  the  want  of  ^  meana  of  cominnniration 
for  the  most  ordinaxy  vehicles.  By  the  formation  of  roada»  fBicility  ia 
given  for  the  introduction  of  manures  best  adapted  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  soil  of  the  districts  with  which  they  conmiunicate,  and  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  produce  to  fair  and  market.  Much  has  been  done,  with  the  aid 
of  this  fund,  towards  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in. 
several  parts  of  the  country, — but  much  more  remains  to  be  done :  and  it 
ia  to  be  apprehended  that  the  districts  standing  most  in  need  of  this  des- 
cription of  assistance  are,  from  local  circumstances,  the  least  likely  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  or  the  power  of  grand  jiuies  to  relieve  them. 

"  The  execution  of  such  works  leads  to  the  adoption  of  improved  modea 
of  cultivation,  and  th^  abandonment  of  the  rude  and  primitive  implements 
in  common  use ;  and  opens  to  the  officers  of  justice  and  local  authoritiea, 
places  which  had  been  the  secure  haunt  and  impenetrable  refuge  of  the 
outlaw  and  the  robber.  We  conceive  that  the  advantages  of  aflfording  aid 
to  the  promotion  of  such  works  in  a  statistical,  moral,  or  political  point  at 
view,  are  too  obvious  to  make  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  subject  at 
greater  length. 

"  We  are  also  tmder  a  conviction,  that  without  the  aid  of  a  Grant  Fund 
of  this  nature,  very  many  measures  of  improvement  that  are  to  be  eflfoeted 
by  it  will  remain  imaccomi^hed  for  many  years."* 


*  Another  page  in  an  earlier  (the  second)  report,  expressed  the 
good  opinions : — 

"  In  Ireland,  where  agriculture  affords  the  principal  means  of  natural 
wealth,  the  opening  of  new  districts,  by  the  construction  of  new  roads  upon 
well-considered  ptans,  gives  to  an  accumulative  source  of  productive 
industry  an  immense  power,  and  at  little  cost. 

"  Such  are  the  effects,  while  the  means  are  eqiudly  encoiu'aginff. 

"  There  are  few  countries  where  good  roads  can  be  made  so  reamly ;  and 
at  so  little  expense.  The  levds  are  usually  easy;  large  bridges  or  embank- 
ments seldom  requisite ;  materials  of  good  quality  very  abundant :  and 
the  land  of  so  little  value  in  its  present  state,  that  it  is  m  most  instances 
cheerfully  given  in  return  for  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
work.  £300  or  £400  a  mile  will  frequently  cover  any  expense  attendant 
upon  the  construction  of  a  good  road.  £500  or  £600  may  be  esteemed  a 
reasonable  average  rate ;  and  those  under  circumstances  of  comparative 
difficulty  seldom  exceed  £1,000  or  £1,200  a  mile. 

"  The  repairs  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  expense,  varying  from  £10  to 
£60  per  annum." 
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Sound  judgment,  humane  sense,  and  a  correct  appreciation 
of  some  of  the  most  trying  wants  of  the  country^  characterize 
these  observations.  Equal  praise  is  not  due  to  the  opinions 
entertained,  nor  to  the  line  of  conduct  pursued,  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  other  material  respects.  Their  aim  from  the 
first,  and  their  unceasing  study  throughout  their  whole  career, 
has  been  to  bring  the  construction,  support,  and  management 
of  all  the  public  works  of  the  country  under  iheir  own  care 
and  patronage.  They  would  have  nothing  planned  but  as  they 
advise, — nothing  executed,  but  as  they  may  direct.  In  their 
second  report,  they  address  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  this 
significant  language. 
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The  drift  of  this  language  is  not  to  be  mistaken ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  overrate  the  ii^ury  that  would  be  inflicted  if  the 
policy  it  recommends  came  to  be'  enforced  upon  a  people  so 
little  in  the  habit  as  the  Irish  hitherto  have  been  of  relying 
upon  their  own  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  their  country. 
Yet  the  writers  of  this  report  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
impressing  it  upon  the  mind  of  the  government  from  which  they 
obtained  their  office.  Abetted  by  a  subtle  party,  they  succeeded 
in  carrying  it  into  efiect  upon  their  own  "  extensive  scale  " — in 
the  case  of  the  Shannon  commission.  The  same  ambitious  ex- 
periment was  tried  again;  but,  fortunately  for  the  country,  was 
defeated,  in  the  subsequent  case  of  the  Railway  commission. 
From  that  failure  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  public  works  and  joint-stock  enterprises 
in  Ireland ;  one  which,  if  it  be  not  injudiciously  broken  in 
upon,  must  soon  give  a  new  fortune  to  the  island,  and  a  new 
temper  to  its  inhabitants. 

However  cursorily  the  proceedings  of  these  commissioners 
may  be  reviewed,  we  shall  be  sure  to  note  the  poor  efiects 
produced  by  their  office,  and  be  convinced  of  its  extreme 
inutility.  If  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  good  could 
come  of  such  an  institution,  they  must  have  brought  it  forth. 
Every  thing  favored  their  cause : — the  treasury  supplied 
abundant  funds,  the  parliament  conferred  ample  powers ;  the 
ministers  were  all  confidence  and  encouragement ;  the  people 

certain  extent  of  patronage  and  command,  should  seem  to  them  beyond 
all  doubt  excellent  in  me  extreme.  I'hus  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
routine  duties,  prescribed  discipline,  and  the  wed^e-like  influence  of  a 
government  board,  they  will  maintain  that  an  administration  for  canals, 
and  railways  and  roads  may  be  admirably  devised,  which  shall  supersede 
every  other  in  point  of  convenience  and  efficacy  by  conforming  in  all  its 
forms  and  departments  to  the  condition  of  things  immediately  around  and 
under  them.  Thus,  in  Ireland,  they  were  led  to  suggest  a  railwav  board ; 
which  was  httle  more  than  an  extension  of  one  already  extant,  and  in  their 
own  possession.  With  such  gentlemen  the  greatest  of  all  wants,  and  the 
source  of  aU  evils,  is  the  want  of  sufficient  power  in  their  own  department ; 
— only  give  them  power,  and  they  will  undertidce  any  thing.  ITiey,  there- 
fore, propose  to  surmount  the  defects  and  misfortunes  of  all  preceding 
boardiB  and  commissions,  by  imparting  to  the  new  one  they  desire  to 
fashion  an  extent  of  absolute  authority,  perfectly  RKidamanthan. 
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all  hope  and  gratitude ;  and  yet  now  that  thirteen  years  have 
passed,  and  nearly  two  millions  sterling  have  been  expended  in 
one  way  or  another  under  their  direction,  it  is  painful  to  mark 
how  little  the  labours  of  the  new  functionaries  differ  in  their 
result  from  those  of  the  old ;  and  how  backward  still  the 
country  remains  with  respect  to  useful  and  profitable  under- 
takings of  the  class  under  consideration. 

The  more  conspicuous  enormities  of  the  system,  under  its 
former  administration,  were  three, — an  extravagant  waste  of 
money  in  the  works  constructed ;  inadequate  returns ;  and  a 
notorious  partiality.  This  last  fault  was  carried  to  an 
indecent  extent.  Particular  persons  and  places  were  fa- 
voured in  the  distribution  of  the  parliamentary  funds,  while 
others  were  always  excluded  from  a  share  of  them.  The  same 
evils  are  manifest,  in  nearly  the  same  degrees,  under  the 
administration  of  the  present  commissioners.  A  few  examples 
will  suffice  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  observation,  and  to  show 
not  only  that  these  gentlemen  have  not  improved  the  state  of 
the  concerns  which  they  took  out  of  the  hands  of  their  prede- 
cessors; but  that  they  have  not  imparted  a  much  better 
character  to  those  which  have  been  undertaken,  under  the 
exclusive  protection  of  their  own  authority. 

Limerick,  as  already  observed,  has  enjoyed  a  large  portion 
of  the  money  voted  by  parliament  in  aid  of  public  works. 
Wellesley  Bridge  and  Docks,  in  that  city,  were  projected 
before  the  present  commissioners  came  into  office.  The  old 
commissioners  had  sanctioned  an  advance  of  .£^54,346,  for 
this  purpose;  but  the  money  was  not  issued  until  the 
year  1832,  after  the  plan  had  been  considered  and  approved 
by  their  successors.  The  money  having  been  spent;  we 
find  the  latter  confessing,  in  the  year  1834,  that  very  great 
and  unforeseen  difficulties  had  occurred,  principally  from  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  earlier  works  had  been  ex- 
ecuted ;  and  that  the  completion  of  the  dock,  as  originally 
projected,  was  impracticable. — (Third  report,  page  17.)  Ac- 
cordingly, the  advance  of  more  money  was  called  for,  and 
obtained, — namely,  a  sum  of  dP25,000  in  1832;  and  two  sums 
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of  ^40,000,  and  je5,000,  in  188S.      The  peooniary  reeult  of 
thiB  liberality  is  exhilnted  in  the  twelfth  report,  as  follows : — 


Wellesley  Bridge -^ 

and  Docks.       }^5,384  1«  4 

Do.                  25,000    0  0 

Do.                  40,000    0  0 

Do.                     5,000    0  0 


Repayments. 


2,600    0    0 


125,384  12     4 
Len  one  repayment    2,500    0    0 


Interest  Due. 
£2r>699    8    6 

658     3    8 

1,638     9  10 

676    3    9 

£30,672     5    9 


Add  Interest  due 
Present  Debt 


122,884  12     4 
30,672     5     9 

153,556  18     1 


PrindpaL 
Athlmikard  Bridge    £6,000    0    9 
Do.  .        9,889  19     2 


Total  Loans 
Total  Interest 


15,889  19  11 
6,806  15     1 


Interest  Accroed. 
3,846  13    7 
1,963     1    6 

£5,808  15     1 


Loans  &  Interest  due  £2 1,698  15    0 


If  we  look  at  the  population  and  trade  of  Limerick,  we 
shall  see  nothing  in  them  to  justify  such  a  state  of  embarrass- 
ment as  these  figures  present :  both  are  considerable,  and 
they  have  been  steadily  on  the  increase  for  several  years  past. 
But  if,  as  common  report  represents,  th^  origin  of  these  works 
and  the  aid  afforded  them  lay  in  the  influence  of  political 
interest,  which  took  their  plan  and  management  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  mercantile  classes,  to  whom  they  property  be- 
longed, there  will  be  nothing  in  the  result  to  excite  surprise, — 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  patience  with  which  abuses  so  obsti- 
nate  have  hitherto  been  endured. 

Some  ludicrous  anecdotes  are  related,  to  prove  the  want  of 
skill  and  judgment  manifested  in  the  plan  and  structure  of 
these  bridges : — On  one  occasion  a  ship,  breiUcing  from  her 
moorings  in  foul  weather,  was  driven  against  Wellesley 
Bridge.     In  such  a  collision  it  was  to  be  expected  that  stone 
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would  have  proved  stronger  than  wood :  but  the  reverse  was 
shown ;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  ship,  being  better  built, 
broke  the  bridge  ! — Again,  there  is  a  toll  on  Wellesley  Bridge ; 
and  none  on  Athlnnkard,  so  the  traffic  of  the  free  bridge  acts 
against  that  of  the  toll-bridge ;  and  the  commissioners,  as  if 
to  make  the  competition  inevitably  ruinous  to  the  more  exp^i* 
sive  work,  advanced  a  sum  of  money  to  construct  a  new  road 
running  straight  from  the  foot  of  the  one  to  the  foot  of  the 
other!* 

The  works  of  a  high  class  with  which  the  present  Commis- 
sioners have  exclusively  identified  themselves,  and  by  which 
the  character  of  their  administration  is  to  be  tested,  are  com- 
paratively few ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  far  from  being 
in  a  creditable  or  prosperous  condition. 

The  Limerick  Navigation  has  already  been  spoken  of.  An 
account  was  given,  at  page  288,  of  the  improvident  manner  in 
which  the  public  was  compelled  to  buy  back  their  own  loans 
to  this  undertaking,  paying  for  them  nearly  twice  the  amount 
originally  lent.  The  Ulster  Canal  has  also  been  described. 
The  approving  terms  in  which  the  Commissioners  repeatedly 
advocated  the  merits  of  this  work,  led  to  a  loan  of  ^100,000 
from  the  Exchequer  bill  commissioners  in  England ;  but  the 
receipts,  as  already  mentioned  at  page  304,  do  not  cover  one- 
half  of  the  expenses  of  management. 

Another  favourite  object  of  praise  and  assistance  is  the 
Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway .f     Of  this  the  commissioners 

*  Anecdotes  of  this  kind  abound.  In  their  report  for  the  year  1837*  the 
Commissioners  account  for  the  expenditure  of  £300  given  to  them  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  account  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  The  starving  poor 
got  £100»  and  for  distributing  that  sum  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Works 
got  £200.  The  Commissioners  bmlt  Portumna  Bridge,  a  wooden 
structure,  which  cost  £26,000,  and  is  so  narrow  that  two  carts  cannot 
pass  it  at  the  same  time.  It  is  asserted  that  when  the  Commissioners 
entered  into  the  contract  for  this  work,  they  had  before  them  a  tender  for 
bnildinjg  a  stone  bridge  for  the  same  money,  the  width  of  which  would 
have  given  room  for  a  double  transit  of  passengers  and  conveyances. 

t  The  large  sums  lent  to  this  railway,  and  to  the  Ulster  Canal,  are  re- 
presented in  certain  circles  in  Dublin  to  have  been  matters  of  personal 
obligation.  A  capitalist,  holding  a  considerable  interest  in  both  under- 
takings, is  familiarly  described  as  always  carrying  a  commissioner  in  his 
breeches-pocket. 
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remark,  in  their  first  report  (page  5),  that  although  they  did 
not  consider  the  work  in  the  very  first  class  of  public  utility, 
they  recommended  a  loan  of  0^50,000 ;  to  which  they  were 
induced  to  add  <iP25,000,  in  consideration  of  the  offer  of  very- 
prompt  payment,  namely,  in  the  first  five  years — to  be  secured 
by  a  bond,  binding  the  company,  should  the  tolls  fail  in  produc- 
ing the  promised  amount,  to  make  up  the  instalments  by  calls 
on  their  several  shares.  So  far  the  first  report.  The  second 
assures  us,  (page  1 8),  that  as  a  work  of  art  the  undertaking 
promises  to  be  as  perfect  of  the  kind  as  any  ever  executed ; 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  does  great  credit  to  the 
directing  management,  the  engineer,  resident  engineer,  and 
the  contractors.  In  the  fourth  report  it  was  announced, 
(page  19),  under  the  head  of  Repayments,  that  several  of  the 
larger  balances  had  been  liquidated  ;  and  amongst  them,  that  to 
the  Kingstown  Railway.  Turning  to  the  fifth  report  for  par- 
ticulars, we  find  this  *' liquidation*'  to  consist ;  first  of  the 
repayment  of  d£^5,000  off  the  principal  sum  lent,  with  some 
arrears  of  interest ;  and^  secondly,  of  a  new  loan  of  <f  40,000 ! 
These  curious  facts  prepare  us  for  the  subsequent  state  of 
the  account.  The  cost  of  the  line,  estimated  at  dP.150,000, 
reached  350,000 ;  and  by  the  commissioners'  report'  for  the 
year  1844,  it  appears  that  the  concern  then  owed  the  state 
jeill,333,— being  only  .£'38,667  less  than  the  original 
estimate  of  the  line.  By  the  company's  report  for  the  same 
year,  it  further  appeared  that  the  total  amount  of  debt  then 
due  by  the  railway  amounted  to  .£'155,048. 

These  features  of  the  case  demand  special  notice.  There 
is  no  argument  urged  with  more  pertinacity  or  persuasiveness, 
by  those  who  contend  for  a  government  administration  of  all 
enterprises  of  this  kind,  than  the  healthful  and  economical 
condition  assumed  to  be  the  certain  effect  of  vesting  large 
powers  in  such  hands.  Government  commissioners,  in  their 
language,  are  the  men  of  all  others  to  check  the  extravagance 
of  headlong  speculators,  to  hold  reckless  engineers  within  pro- 
per bounds,  and  to  ensure  order  and  economy  in  all  things;  yet 
here  is  a  railway  over  which  the  state,  through  its  ofiicei*s,  has 
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had  fiill  authority,  which  from  first  to  last  the  state  has  aided, 
controlled,  directed,  patronized,  and  praised;  and  yet  the 
estimate  here  was  Jei50,000,  and  the  cost  Je360,000 ;  and 
while  the  midertaking  owed  the  state  deill,333,  it  owed 
other  parties  .£^50,000  more;  yielding,  at  the  same  time, 
a  dividend  of  nine  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders,  out  of  the 
current  receipts. 

The  following  extracts,  from  the  CJommissioners'  twelfth 
report,  will  exhibit  a  clear  view  of  the  general  character  of 
some  operations  in  this  department  of  their  office. 


No.  of 
Loan. 

Name  of  Work. 

Amoant 
Lent. 

Date  of 
Loan. 

Repayments. 

Principal  and  In- 
terest doe  In  1843. 

5 

Limerick  Navigation 

£8,910 

1832 

£1,500     0     0 

£7,^00     0     0 

70 

Ditto 

6,500 

1835 

612     0     0 

5,487  10     0 

20 

Galway  Docks      . 

17,000 

1832 

4,217  18  10 

14/)98     2     5 

126 

Ditto 

4,000 

1837 

80     0    0 

4,410     5     5 

157 

Ditto 

3,000 

1838 

•         • 

3,389  11     9 

28 

Ncwry  Navigation 

12,000 

1832 

4,652  11     9 

7,433  19     2 

255 

Ditto 

•10,000 

1841 

10,281     8     I 

32 

Drogheda  Harbour 

10,000 

1832 

2,135     3     2 

8,150  19     5 

116 

Ditto 

3,000 

1837 

,         , 

3,143     8     6 

31 

Kingstown  Railway 

75,000 

1832 

27,151  17    1 

47,848     0    0 

101 

Ditto 

t37,200 

1836 

.        • 

37,800     0     0 

256 

'     Ditto 

25,000 

1842 

,        , 

25,685     4     5 

67 

Boyne  Navigation 

1,750 

1834 

680    0    0 

1,070     0    0 

113 

Ditto 
Total      . 

1,000 

1837 

200     0     0 

811     1     3 

214,360 

41,429  10  10 

177,009  10     5 

The  aggressive  spirit  of  these  gentlemen,  their  dis- 
couragement of  private  enterprise,  and  their  anxiety  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  joint-stock  companies  have  been  displayed 
with  equal  vigour  in  the  discharge  of  their  ordinary  and  their 
incidental  duties.  Their  opinions  upon  this  subject  were  pro- 
mulgated, as  has  already  been  observed,  at  an  early  period,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  firmness  and  address  with  which 

*  The  amount  of  loan  sanctioned  is  £30,000,  but  only  the  sum  stated 
had  been  advanced  up  to  December  31, 1843.  The  whole  is  imderstood 
to  have  been  advanced  during  the  course  of  the  subsequent  year. 

t  The  amount  of  loan  sanctioned  was  £40,700,  as  stated  in  another 
page ;  but  the  actual  advance  was  no  more  than  is  given  here. 
Vol.  II.  z 
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they  adhered  to  thetr  professions,  soen  ^effected  ecnsideraUe 
changes^  and  at  one  time  promised  unmeasared  saccess. 

In  their  second  year  of  office  they  availed  themeehes  of  a 
smnmary  process  to  take  the  Lower  Boyne  Navigation  from  a 
private  company.  The  right  of  the  parties  holding  possessioa 
of  that  navigation  to  levy  tolls  becoming  matter  of  dispute,  the 
points  were  referred  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Crown ;  and  upon  the  strength  of 
that  opinion  the  Commissioners  entered  into  the  receipt  of 
the  tolls  and  the  management  of  the  Navigation.  Judging 
by  the  furnished  accounts,  no  benefit  has  accrued  from  this 
change.  When  the  Navigation  was  seized  by  the  Commis- 
sioners it  was  not  in  debt.  The  amount  of  tolls  in  the  year 
1834  was  ^707  2s.  5d.,  and  the  charge  for  salaries  and  allow- 
ances ^213  6^.  id.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year  1843,  tlie 
undertaking  stood  indebted  to  the  state  for  money  borrowed, 
£1892  I7s.  lld.f  while  the  amount  of  tolls  received  was 
£734  123.  lie/.,  and  the  charges  for  salaries,  allowances,  and 
incidents  was  £291  7^.  11^.,  exhibiting  after  a  term  of  nine 
years  an  increase  of  tolls  to  the  amount  of  £27  lOs.  6d.  an 
increase  in  the  charges  of  management  to  the  amount  of 
.^78  Is.  7rf.,  and  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  £1881  U.  3rf,* 

But  the  great  triumph  of  the  Board  was  the  commission 
for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river  Shannon.  In  this 
novelty  long  and  studiously  prepared  and  completely  fashioned 
to  the  taste  and  ambition  of  its  authors,  every  principle  has 
been  carried  into  active  practice,  for  which  the  state-system 
party  in  Ireland  have  ever  been  the  advocates.  Nothing 
desired  was  omitted  or  withheld — ^money  was    unsparingly 


*  The  other  concerns  of  this  class  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
are  still  smaller,  and  the  evidence  of  improvement  in  their  management 
is  even  more  scant.  In  Report  1,  tiie  receipts  £nom  the  Tyrone  and 
Maghery  Navig^ation  are  returned  at  £166  As.  Id, ;  and  the  expenditure  at 
£268  16#.  4d. ;  deficiency  £102  12#.  Sd,  for  the  year.  In  Report  12»  the 
receipts  are  £144  9s.  Sd.,  and  the  erpeoditore  £172  Us.  id. ;  deficiency 
£38  \s.  9d.  The  state  of  the  Maig  Naviga^Mi,  in  Report  1,  is,  reoeipli 
£41  16#.  Id.;  ezpendkure  £189  12«.  ^. ;  defidency  £97  l^s.  3d.  la 
Report  12,  reeeipts  £51  9s.  Id.;  expendiUm  £253  IBs.  Zd.i  defidency 
for  the  year  £A02  lOs.  ^ 
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gmted,  power  conferred  without  t^edtraint,  and  all  the  Bamsb- 
anoe  and  ftKsiKties  held  to  promise  success  to  the  undertake 
bag  ware  fifocfrally  contributed.  The  theory  of  the  prooeed- 
faig  was  monstrous,  and  the  authority  created  by  it  arbitrary 
beyond  ail  precedent* — but  itddress,  perseverance  satd  the 
influence  of  an  approrkig  ministry  soon  availed  to  render  them 
part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  empire. 

The  bnwness  of  the  Shannon  Commission,  or  rather  the  soM^ 
citations  of  its  hnportunate  patrons,  may  be  said  to  have  beguft 
when  Ool.  Burgoyne,  Captam  Mudge,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  were 
called  upon  to  survey  the  river  below  Lhnerick,  and  to  point 
eat  the  works  required  for  its  improvement.  Reports  and 
plans  Iron  Captain  Mvdge  and  Mr.  Rhodes  were  produced  to 
both  Honses  of  Pariianient  in  the  session  of  1832.  A  dis- 
creet beginning  having  thus  been  effected,  the  scheme  was 
quietly  cherished  and  adviuiced  to  maturity  by  slow  degrees. 
A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  late  EaiA 
of  Kerry  in  the  chair,  made  a  strong  report  in  favour  of  the 
measure  during  the  year  1834  ;  and  during  the  next  session 
of  Parliament  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Spring 
Rice  carried  the  Act  5  &  6  W.  IV.  c.  67,  which  vested  the 
control,  conservation,  and  improvement  of  the  river  Shannon 

*  The  CotflmfsBioners  under  tbis  and  the  subsemient  Act  were  officers 
during  pleasure;  and  their  powers  were  undefined  in  toaxij  respects  and 
in  none  mteifered  with.  The  general  improvements  to  be  effected,  the  en- 
gineers and  other  persons  to  be  employed— the  particular  works  to  be 
executed  and  maintained — the  bridges,  pierf,  embankments,  and  exca« 
vations — the  localities  and  means  to  be  made  use  of  in  each  case — the 
counties,  baronies,  and  lands  to  be  taxed  for  their  construction  and  sup- 
port, and  the  specific  rates  and  proportions  for  each — the  lands  and 
nouses  to  be  seized  to  those  uses,  and  their  respective  valuations  were  all 
left  to  the  three  Commissioners.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  undertakings 
were  in  many  respects  open  questions,  but  the  funds  to  proceed  with  them 
were  supplied  by  a  preliminary  vote.  Before  this  extraordinary  tribunal  all 
rights  and  interests,  public  and  private,  were  made  to  give  way.  The  fiat 
of  the  Commissioners  was  armea  with  a  rigour  previously  unknown  to  tba 
law  of  the  land ;  once  made  it  became  final,  and  tolerated  neitlier  correction 
nor  evasion.  No  reference  was  allowed  to  a  jury  for  the  assessment  of 
dinages,  nor  was  there  an  appeal  permitted  to  tiie  Superior  Courts  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Comnussioners.  One  process  only  was  prescribed,  and 
the  result  of  that  was  irrevocably  conclusive. 

z2 
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from  the  sea  to  Lough  Derg,  embracing  a  continuous  naviga- 
tion, 232  miles  long,  in  the  chiurman  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  and  other  Commissioners,  who  were  directed  to  hold 
Courts  of  Inquiry,  and  to  make  surveys,  plans,  estimates,  and 
reports,  by  way  of  preliminaries  to  such  final  measures  as 
might  be  deemed  fit  for  execution  at  the  public  expense. 

A  term  of  more  than  four  years,  and  a  sum  of  ^32,000 
were  devoted  to  this  first  or  preliminary  commission.  Five 
elaborate  reports  with  numerous  maps  explanatory  of  the 
various  works  to  be  performed  and  estimates  of  the  outlay 
demanded  were  presented  to  Parliament ;  and  the  Act  2  &  3 
Victoria,  c.  61,  was  passed  during  the  year  1839,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Spring  Rice  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
The  more  the  subject  had  been  investigated,  the  greater 
proved  the  estimate  of  the  probable  cost.  Moderate  sums  of 
£50,000  and  £75,000  were  mentioned  to  the  Committee  of 
the  year  1834 ;  but  the  second  Report  from  the  Commission 
under  the  Act  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  67,  called  for  a  sum  of 
£266,777,  the  third  Report  for  £64,351,  the  fourth  £243,974, 
making  a  total  amount  of  all  the  proposed  works  of  £584,805 
17*.  9Jrf,  to  be  defrayed  in  the  following  way : — 

Proportion  to  be  pidd  by  the  public    .        .        .    £290,716    1    4 
By  the  adjoining  counties  and  districts    266,334    6    2l 
By  proprietors  and  districts      .        •        27*755  10    31 

£584,805  17    9i 


Some  feeble  opposition  was  offered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  whole  scheme,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
application  of  so  large  an  amount  of  the  public  money  to 
a  new  administrative  body;  but  the  measure  was  adroitly 
carried  and  a  fresh  establishment  was  set  up  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  its  provisions.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
this  office  is  to  be  added  to  the  total  expenses  of  the  im- 
provement.   Up  to  December  31,  1844,  the  amount  was 
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£14,326  8s.  IJrf.,*  which  will  make  the  money  already  voted 
by  Parliament  towards  this  last  scheme  for  improving  the 
Shannon,  de631,135  5s.  Ud.f  A  sum  of  £18,447  95.  0^.+ 
has  also  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  as  their 
receipts  from  rents  and  tolls  during  a  term  of  five  years ;  the 
whole  of  which  being  expended  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  river  and  works,  raises  the  full  outlay  of  the  undertaking  to 
^^649,682  Us.  lid. 
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fied  in  treating  tbem  as  positive  eveato,  Bui  adding  tW  vumi 
thoy  convey  to  the  in^ny  simUar  lesaona  we  havo  been  taogbt 
m  tbi9  history  of  public  works. 

The  Irish  are  so  proud,  and  writers  upon  Ireland  an 
so  fond  of  lavishing  praise  upon  the  Shannon,  that  it  seenaa 
almost  unpatriotic  to  speidc  of  such  a  river  in  any  other  than 
glowing  language,  or  to  question  the  policy  of  expending 
upon  its  improvement  the  large  sums  contributed  by  Par- 
liament for  that  purpose.  Washing,  from  its  rise  in  Lough 
AUen,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic,  the  lands  of  ten  counties 
-  some  of  them  the  most  fertile  in  the  island ; — connectijcig 
together  a  chain  of  lakes  so  long  and  broad ;  receiving  in  its 
course  the  tributary  waters  of  so  many  navigable  rivers; 
traversed  in  different  parts  by  full-sized  steam-boats;  it 
appears  to  offer  extensive  facilities  to  commerce,  and  to  be 
tiiQ  open  and  ever  flowing  sprii^  of  unbounded  wealth  and 
profit.  But  the  Shannon,  notwithstanding  its  many  noUe 
properties,  has  great  defects  and  some  of  them  are  irreme- 
diable. It  abounds  with  shoals,  it  is  in  various  places  too 
shallow  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  it  runs  against  the 
prevailing  course  of  trade.  All  the  main  and  most  valuable 
lines  of  Irish  traffic  wend  from  west  to  east,  while  the 
Shannon  flows  from  north  to  south  with  a  curve  to  the  west 
before  it  joins  the  sea.  The  most  considerable'  marts 
and  ports  of  the  country  are  those  nearest  to  England  on 
the  eastern  coast — the  Shann<Hi  pours  the  long  volmne  of 
its  waters  to  the  west,  and  deep  and  broad  as  they  are  at 
many  points  far  from  ita  mouth  and  high  up  towards  its 
source,  it  becomes  contracted  above  Limerick  for  a  space  of 
fifteen  mUes  into  a  stream  so  shallow,  so  narrow,  and  so 
precipitous-  in  its  fall  as  not  to  be  navigable  in  its  natural 
state.  The  canals  and  lateral  cuts  of  the  Limerick  navigation 
correct  this  evil  so  far  as  to  give  a  passage  to  barges  between 
Killaloe  and  the  town  of  Limerick.  But  the  use  of  the 
steam-boat,  and  the  splendid  schesie  of  rendering  the  river 
navigable  throughout  its  whole  course,  is  only  fulfilled  in  so 
restricted  and  literal  a  form  as  to  become  in  every  enlarged 
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80066  of  the  ezpresBion  a  chimera  and  deceit.  To  talk  of  an 
imiaterrupted  nawigatioii  in  such  a  state  of  things  is  mooe^^ 
than  an  abuse  of  t^^rms — it  is  a  positive  misrepresentation  of 
important  facts.  ^Worse  still,  an  uninterrnpted  navigation  is 
all  but  impracticable.  The  fall  of  the  Shamion  waters  in  the 
fifteen  miles  between  Killaloe  and  Limerick  is  ninety-seveni 
feet,  and  its  contracted  bed  for  that  distance  is  for  the  most 
part  a  solid  rock,  which  no  engineer  lias  as  yet  been  bold 
enough  to  propose  to  cut  through  and  enlarge.* 

If  then  the  Shannon  should  eventually  be  improved  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  produced  and  wltliin  the  promised  timO) 
and  the  estimated  expense,  the  praise  really  due  to  the  work, 
will  be  small,  because  the  benefit  derivable  from  it  will  be 
limited.  The  author,  who  writes  for  the  sake  of  eflect,  and 
travellers  led  by  his  descriptions  to  follow  in  the  track  of 
pleasant  scenes,  may  dwell  with  emphasis  upon  the  charms  of 
an  inland  voyage  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  made  upon  the 
deck  of  a  trim  steam-boat ;  they  may  extol  the  splendour  of 
that  long  river  when  its  clear  waters  and  gre^n  banks  are  lit 
up  by  the  summer  sum ;  but  they  will  find  the  splendour 
solitary ;  they  will  feel  that  the  activity  of  commerce  and 
the  energy  of  profitable  speculation — the  crowded  dock  and 
loaded  pier  are  wanting ;  they  will  see  that  no  conspicuous 
trade  flourishes;  and  they  will  close  their  journey  in  dis- 
appointment, considering  how  so  much  of  the  public  money 
has  been  laid  out  upon  a  district  and  a  work  furnishing  so 
few  elements  to  justify  the  expenditure.  Surprise  will  not 
end  here.  The  traveler  will  be  struck  with  astonishment 
when  leaving  that  great  river  without  coaimerce,  he  comes  to 
others  flowing  eastward,  upon  which  the  whole  traffic  of  ih^ 

•  "  The  Thames/'  says  IngHs,  "  Trent,  Mersey,  aod  Severn,  when  thay 
lose  the  character  of  streams  and  become  rivers,  hold  a  noiselesa  course ; 
but  the  Shannon,  larger  than  all  the  four,  here  doucs  that  immense  body 
of  water,  which  above  the  rapids  is  40  feet  oeep  and  300  yards  wldt, 
through  and  above  a  congregation  of  huge  stones  and  rocks  which  extend 
nearly  hidf-a-mile,  and  offers  not  only  an  unusual  scene,  but  a  spectacle 
approaching  much  nearer  to  the  sublime  than  any  inodeiiately-sized 
stream  canofl^  even  hi  its  highest  cascade."^lii^/t&'<  Ireland,  p.  181,  5th 
edition. 
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country  export  and  import  is  conveyed.  Upon  every  one  of  the 
easterly  rivers — upon  the  upper  and  lower  Bann,  the  Boyne, 
the  Barrow,  the  Nore,  the  Slaney  and  the  Suir,  obvious 
improvements  strike  the  eye,  all  easy  of  execution — all  calcu- 
lated to  be  immediately  remunerative,  and  yet  all  left  im- 
attempted. 

Amongst  the  positive  advantages* — few  when  compared 
with  the  outlay— derived  from  the  works  on  the  Shannon,  are 
a  few  substantial  bridges,  (particularly  those  built  at  Athlone 
and  Banagher)  some  piei*s  erected  in  the  lower  river,  and  the 
drainage  of  32,600  acres  of  land.  Tb^  Commissioners 
^timated  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  this  last  improvement  at 
from  40  to  100  per  cent,  upon  the  previous  value  of  the 
reclaimed  land;  and  of  this  the  Government  made  the 
owners  a  present.  So  much  liberality  appears  as  yet  to  have 
been  indifferently  requited,  for  a  decided  majority  of  the  land- 
owners affected  have  neglected  to  observe  one  of  the  few^ 
obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
cost  of  the  piers  constructed  upon  private  estates  was  to  be 
provided  partly  by  the  public  and  partly  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  sites  adopted :  and  the  proportion  of  expense  so  borne  by 
the  latter  was  £18,593  95.  2d.  The  public  half  appears  to 
have  been  always  forthcoming,  but  of  the  landlords'*  proportion, 
according  to  the  reports  of  1843,  4,  and  5,  only  £3,423  have 
been  paid.f 

A  fact  or  two  of  considerable  importance  remains  to  be 

*  An  unwillingness  to  run  into  minute  details  has  led  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  several  faultjr  practices  to  which  the  Commissioners  have  fre- 
quently leaned.  For  instance,  in  their  6th  Report  repeated  cases  are  set 
forth  in  which  the  contractors  failed  to  complete  their  engagements,  but 
in  no  one  of  them  does  a  penalty  appear  to  have  been  recovered  from  the 
sureties.  The  Commissioners  submit  to  these  misfortunes  with  exemplary 
patience,  placing  the  suspended  works  in  the  hands  of  an  engineer  of  their 
own  choosing ;  and  allowing  the  defaulter  and  his  sureties  to  go  their 
wavs  absolved  of  consequences. 

t  More  tlum  one  return  has  been  made  specifying  the  amount  advanced 
and  repaid  by  counties,  and  showing*  the  piurticular  balances  outstanding 
in  each  case  at  the  period  of  the  return ;  but  no  such  information  has 
been  vouchsafed  either  by  the  Commissioners  or  Ptoliament  with  respect 
to  landlords  who  have  not  observed  their  engagements. 
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noticed.  Two  great  objects  were  proposed  to  be  attained  by 
this  work.  First,  an  equalisation  in  the  level  of  the  waters 
of  the  river,  so  that  destructive  land-floods  should  no  longer 
be  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  secondly,  increased  facilities 
for  internal  traffic.  But  it  is  asserted,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Shannon  have  risen  more  irregularly,  and  that  land-floods  have 
been  more  extensive  since  the  works  of  the  Commissioners 
have  been  erected  here,  than  they  were  ever  before  known  to 
be.  The  plans  have  not  included  the  construction  of  a  single 
towing-path  or  track-way  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  to 
enable  farmers  and  merchants  to  expedite  the  conveyance  of 
produce  or  commodities  from  place  to  place ;  and  it  further 
appears,  that  although  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  had  been 
expended,  the  trade  of  the  river,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
provements effected,  had  decreased  to  a  marked  extent  in 
different  branches.* 

The  total  receipts  on  account  of  tolls  and  wharfage  at  the 
stations  along  the  river  produced  in  the  year  1840,  £1,849 
95.  2Jrf. ;  and  m  1844,  ^1,564  17*.  7rf.— decrease,  -^284 
Us.  5Jrf. 

The  quantity  of  goods  conveyed  to  and  from  the  Grand  and 
Royal  Canals  and  the  Shannon  in  the  year  1840,  was 

From  the  Shannon  to  the  Canals        .     16,721  tons. 
From  the  Canals  to  the  Shannon        .     14,266^ 


Total 

• 

30,987i 

•  The  expenditure 
stood  for  each  year  as 

on  works,  according  to  Reports  2,  3,  4,  5, 
follows :— 

and  6, 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 

... 

... 
•        .        • 

£586  17 
.     87,627  13 

64,642  8 
.     78,964     1 

73,606  14 
.     64,486  14 

n 

3t 
6i 
34 
24 
111 

Total 

£359>914     9  11 
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la  the  year  1844v  the  correepondiDg.  amounts  stood  thus  :— 
From  the  Canals  to  the  Shannoa  .  .     10y924i 

From  the  Shannon  to  the  Canals  .  .    14,838i| 


Total  .  25,752i 

Decrease  .  5,234} 

The  total  number  of  steam-boat  passengers  on  the  river  in 
the  year  1840,  was  .  .  .  18,544} 

1844  .  16,118 


Decrease  .  2,431} 

So  large  a  measure  as  the  commission  for  improving  the 
navigaiioa  of  the  river  Shannon  having  been  fully  secured,  not 
a  few  persons  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  fate  of  private 
enterprise  in  Ireland  had  been  decided  by  the  occurrence,  and 
that  the  course  which  all  works  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belonged  were  to  take  for  the  future,  had  at  length  been 
definitely  settled  upon  the  state  system.  Animated  by  the 
hopes  to  which  this  view  of  the  case  gave'  birth,  a  far  more 
ejctended  field  of  patronage  and  power  was  quickly  occupied 
by  the  expanding  genius  of  its  authors.  A  number  of  Irish 
railways  had  been  projected,  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  passed 
for  making  several  lines,  and  the  construction  of  some  of  them 
having  commenced,  the  opportunity  seemed  favourable  for  a 
bold  and  comprehensive  effort  to  bring  the  whole  under  the 
control  of  commissioners  appointed  by  Government.  If  this 
ambitious  movement  had  succeeded,  it  would  have  crowned 
with  success  the  untired  labours  of  many  years;  and  thus 
would  have  beea  perfected  to  the  iiillest  extent  the  artful 
scheme  of  forcing  the  country  to  depend  for  every  improve- 
ment upon  the  wiU  and  authority  of  the  set  t>f  persons  who 
might  happen  to  execute  in  Ireland  the  functions  of  her 
Majesty's  ministers  for  the  time  being. 

Amongst  the  numerous  evidences  of  misgovemment  exhi- 
bited in  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  no  two*  are  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  all  the  great 
improvements  distinctive  of  the  progress  of  modem  civilization 
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have  been  introduced,  and  the  sloviaieeB  of  the  rate  at  whuJH 
when  they  have  found  their  way  into  the  country,  they  have 
atrug^ed  into  a  state  of  feeble  and  iaeecure  existecice..  Thie 
remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  construction  of  commoa 
roadsy  as  well  as  canals  and  railways. 

Irish  roads  were  principally  made  by  compulsory  labour  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  act  1 0  C.  I.  sess.  2,  c«  2^ 
compelled  the  occupiers  of  land  in  every  parish  to  fumisb^ 
when  required  for  this  purpose,  horses  and  cars  on  six  days  in 
each  week,  and  it  obliged  the  peasantry  to  contribute  their 
labour  at  the  same  time.  When  these  authoritative  means 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  result,  grand  juries  were  emr 
powered  to  levy  whatever  money  might  be  found  necessary  to 
complete  the  work.  But  compulsory  labour  proved  ineffec* 
tual,  and  the  money  raised  by  grand  juries  was  misapplied^ 
says  Newenham,  "  by  the  practice  of  jobbing,  which  has  ever 
prevailed  in  a  peculiar  degree  in  Ireland,  £uid  from  which  no 
assembly,  authorised  to  raise  money  on  the  subject,  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  vestry,  has  been  exempt/^ 

Several  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  to  rectify  the 
latter  abuse.  Amongst  those  most  frequently  cited  are 
the  acts  4  Anne,  c.  6.  ;  6  Geo.  I.  c.  10. ;  1  Geo.  II. 
c.  13.  They  availed  but  for  little  good.  No  road  Act  passed 
the  legislature  during  the  reign  of  Wm.  III.  and  um 
the  reign  of  Anne  there  were  but  two.  After  this  stater 
ment,  one  reads  with  surprise  the  remark  of  Arthur  Young  ii» 
his  tour — ^'  For  a  country  so  tax  behind  us  as  Irelaod  to  haye 
got  suddenly  so  much  the  start  of  us  in  the  article  of  roads 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  English  traveller  exceedingly.'^ 

The  turnpike  plan  perhaps  mi^  be  credited  wi^h  some  portion 
of  this  improvement.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  resorted  to 
about  the  year  1729,  when  the  Acts  3  Geo.  II.  cc.  18  ^  19, 
were  passed  together,  for  making  roads  from  Publia  to  Kil-; 
cullen,  and  from  Dublin  to  Navan.  This  example-  kindled  a 
lively  spirit  of  emulation.  When  the  Parliament  next  meif> 
in  the  year  1731,  separate  Acta  were  passed,  for  leaking  roads 
from  Dublin  to  Dunleer,  from  Dublin  to  Kp^^gad ;  firom  tb^ 
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Black  Bull  in  Meath,  to  Athboy,  from  Kilcullen  to  Kilkenny, 
from  Kilkenny  to  Clonmel,  from  Cork  to  the  foot  of  the  Kil- 
worth  mountains,  from  Naas  to  Maryborough,  from  Newcastle 
to  Limerick^  and  from  Limerick  to  Cork. 

The  turnpike  plan,  however,  proved  unsuccessful  when  pushed 
to  an  extensive  scale.  The  trusts  were  mismanaged  and  fell  hea- 
vily into  debt.  Ere  long  the  system  now  general  came  into  use ; 
that,  namely,  which  authorizes  the  Postmaster-General  to  direct 
the  construction  and  repair  of  such  mail-coach  roads  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  public  service,  but  leaves  all  other 
roads  to  be  made  upon  the  concurrent  agreement  of  the  proper 
grand  jury,  and  the  rate-payers  of  the  district  requiring  the 
accommodation.  In  the  former  case  the  county  at  large  is 
rated  for  the  work — in  the  latter  the  rate-payers  of  the  ba- 
ronies through  which  the  road  cuts. 

The  small  number  of  turnpike  roads  in  Ireland  would 
excite  surprise,  but  for  the  known  difficulties  so  long  experi- 
enced by  the  people  of  that  country  in  prosecuting  works  of 
internal  improvement.  The  facts  connected  with  the  turnpike- 
road  system  are  few,  and  they  deserve  to  be  commemorated. 

The  first  persons  who  aflTorded  Ireland  the  benefits  of 
good  turnpike  roads,  and  the  use  of  mail-coaches  upon  an  ex- 
tended and  respectable  scale  were  Scotchmen.  Their  names 
were  William  Bourne,  John  Anderson  and  Alexander  Taylor, 
and  their  operations  commenced  about  the  year  1793.  Mr. 
Taylor,*  a  Major  of  Engineers,  was  employed  by  Govern- 
ment in  the  survey  and  repair  of  some  of  the  principal  roads 
of  the  country.  Finding  these  everywhere  in  a  bad  condition, 
and  the  trusts  so  overloaded  with  debt  as  to  render  the  duty 
of  executing  the  necessary  repairs  onerous  in  the  extreme,  he 
suggested  to  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Bourne  (who  were  natives 
of  the  part  of  Scotland  from  which  he  sprung)  the  idea  of 
undertiddng  to  keep  certain  main  lines  of  road  in  good  repair, 
and  to  pay  off  by  degrees  the  debts  due  upon  them,  in  consi- 
deration of  a  grant  from  the  Government  of  the  right  of  taking 

*  He  was  the  author  of  a  tet  of  Irish  Road  Maps,  which  were  pub- 
lished with  his  name. 
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tolls  upon  them  for  a  definite  term  of  years.  Agreements 
having  been  entered  into  upon  these  conditions,  and  ratified 
by  Act  of  Parliament,*  Mr.  Bourne  and  Mr.  Anderson 
obtained  the  road  from  Naas  to  Limerick,  and  Major  Taylor 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Kilcullen  for  a  term  of  fifty  years. 
The  Major's  principal  engagements  thenceforward  were  those 
of  a  road-contractor,  which  he  carried  on  upon  a  scale  far  more 
extensive  than  had  been  previously  attempted  in  Ireland,  an 
observation  which  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  proceedings 
of  his  associates,  who  maintained  as  road  lessees  and  coach 
proprietors  very  large  and  flourishing  establishments.  Mr. 
Bourne  settled  in  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Anderson  in  Fermoy,  where 
he  became  a  banker,  and  was  created  a  baronet.  But  though 
he  outshone  his  early  associates  for  a  length  of  time  by  the  su- 
perior brilliancy  of  his  career,  his  end  was  unfortunate.  He  ac- 
quired a  large  estate  in  lands  and  houses,  many  of  which  he  built, 
at  Fermoy,  when  theGovemment,  at  his  recommendation,  made 
that  town  the  principal  military  depot  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
but  he  subsequently  failed  as  a  banker,  and  died  impoverished. 

While  the  Messrs.  Taylor,  Bourne  and  Anderson  were  in 
the  zenith  of  their  prosperity  they  engrossed  in  their  re- 
spective districts  the  best  and  largest  portion  of  the  business 
of  the  country.  The  right  possessed  by  them  of  imposing  a 
heavy  toll  upon  all  coaches  and  carriages  travelling  along  the 
roads  of  which  they  were  lessees,  while  Jieir  own  conveyances 
passed  free,  gave  them  advantages  which  forbad  compe- 
tition and  practically  invested  them  with  a  monopoly  of  the 
principal  routes  of  communication  between  Dublin  and  the 
southern  counties.  It  is  affirmed,  however,  that  they  executed 
their  contract  with  the  government  and  the  public  ener- 
getically and  faithfully.  Their  coaches  were  commodious  and 
well  appointed,  the  debts  due  upon  the  different  roads  of 
which  they  became  lessees  were  gradually  discharged,  the 
accruing  interest  was  paid  with  regularity,  and  the  condition 
in  which  the  roads  had  been  kept  was  sensibly  improved. 

•  The  Acts  33  Geo.  III.  c.  32 ;  38  Geo.  III.  c.  33;  and  59  Geo.  III. 
c.  108,  are  those  which  chiefly  regulate  the  terms  of  these  contracts. 
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Bat  however  well  the  puMic  oonve&ieiice  was  then  congested 
in  particular  directions,  a^  however  sattable  were  tke  fisusKtm 
provided  for  travelling  and  corre^)ondence  on  four  tnain  lines  of 
road,  namely,  one  from  IXibKn  to  Limerick,  a  ^second  from 
Dublin  to  Cork  by  Cashel,  a  third  from  Boblin  to  Oork  by 
Clonmel,  and  a  fourth  from  Dublin  to  Waterford,  other  parts 
of  the  country  were  left  for  a  much  longer  period  to  what  may 
be  literally  defined  as  their  natural  resources. 

One  rather  curious  instance  of  this  state  of  thii^  will 
bear  to  be  described,  because  it  also  fumiehes  striking  ervidenoe 
of  the  rapid  pace  at  which  improvements  will  proceed  and 
fructify  in  Ireland  whenever  they  happen  to  be  wisely  accom- 
modated to  the  public  wants.  So  late  as  the>^ear  1807  the 
mail  bags  between  Waterford  and  Glonmel  were  carried  in  a 
common  cart,  and  there  was  no  public  mode  of  conveyacnce 
between  Carrick-on-Suir  and  Waterford  but  passage  bofats,  the 
chief  of  which  is  well  remembered  as  Tom  Morrissey^s  boat. 
These  dropped  from  one  town  to  the  other  as  the  tide  served, 
fare  fourpence  a  head — distance  twelve  miles^ — time  occupied 
seven  hours.  Such  was  the  state  of  travelling  between  Water- 
ford and  Carrick-on-Suir  in  the  year  1807,  and  in  the  year 
1886  there  passed  between  those  towns  and  on  to  Clonmd 
daily  a  four-horsed  mail  coach  and  eight  public  cars,  each  car- 
rying from  eight  to  twenty  passengers,  and  all  together  making 
eighteen  journeys  backwards  and  forwards. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  large  increase  was  the  unaided 
work  of  a  private  individual,  Mr.  Charles  Bianconi  of  CIonmeL 
His  gentleman  so  eminent  for  intelligence,  ability  and  succ^s, 
is  a  native  of  Piedmont,  and  came  over  to  Dublin  at  an  early 
age  as  an  apprentice  to  a  carver  and  gilder.  But  his  master,  who 
was  also  an  Italian,  seems  to  have  had  but  little  capital  beyond 
the  sums  he  had  received  as  fees  with  his  apprentices,  of 
whom  there  were  two  besides  young  Bianconi.  The  occu- 
pation of  these  boys  was  that  of  selling  religious  prints  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin.  Bearing  this  hard  lot  with  patience  Bianconi 
acquired  in  process  of  time  sufficient  knowlec^  of  his  master's 
art  to  start  xm  his  own  account.    His  early  career  was  a  very 
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btmUe  one.  He  walked  from  town  to  town  with  bis  pack-on 
his  back  9  vendhig  picture  frames  and  smaU  looking-glasses 
and  soliciting  orders.  He  opened  his  first  shop  in  Waterford, 
but  ultimately  fixed  himself  in  Clonmel,  where  by  indomitable 
industry  and  economy  he  established  a  good  trade.  Some 
profitable  dealings  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  guineas  durkig 
the  war  with  Napoleon  augmented  his  means  and  enabled  fahn 
to  set  up  that  particular  mode  of  conveyance  which  has  since 
been  carried  so  extensively  into  use,  and  proved  useful  beyond 
description. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that  the  idea  of  enlarging  the 
common  jaunting  car  of  the  country  and  turning  it  into  a 
public  conveyance  originated  with  Mr.  Bianooni.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  first  car  that  is  known  to  have  beefi 
run  in  this  manner  was  one  set  up  between  Waterford  and 
Carrick-on-Suir  about  the  year  1812.  The  projector  broke 
down  under  the  experiment.  Mr.  Bianconi  boasts  that  be 
has  often  been  a  passenger  in  Tom  Morrissey's  boat ;  it  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  often  travelled  by 
Withers^  car^  and  that  he  adopted  from  that  failure  the  plan  of 
his  own  extensive  and  successful  establishment,  as  to  the 
growth  and  character  of  which  the  followmg  paper,  read  by 
him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Britidi  Association  held  at  Cork 
in  the  year  1843,  furnishes  an  interesting  account : — 

'*  Up  to  the  year  1815,  the  pabHc  accommodatioa  for  the  convenience 
of  passengers  in  Irehnd  was  confined  to  a  few  mail  and  day  coaches 
on  the  great  lines  of  road. 

''  From  my  peculiar  position  in  the  coontry,  1  had  ample  opportanities 
of  reflecting  on  many  things,  and  nothing  stmck  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  great  vacuum  that  existed  in  travelling  acoosHnodation  between  the 
diffisrent  orders  of  society. 

"The  inconvenience  felt  for  the  want  of  more  extended  means  of 
intercourse,  particularly  from  the  interior  of  the  coontry  to  the  different 
market  towns,  gave  great  advantage  to  the  few,  at  the  expense  of  the 
BMmy,  and  above  all  great  loss  of  tkne.  For  instance,  a  Ikrroer  iiviag 
twenty  or  thirty  nfles  from  his  market  town  i^nt  the  day  in  riding  to  it, 
a  second  day  doing  his  business,  and  a  third  day  returning. 

*'  In  July,  1815, 1  started  a  car  for  the  convenience  of  passengers  from 
Clonmel  to  Caher,  which  I  subsequently  extended  to  Tipperary  and 
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Limerick ;  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  I  started  similar  'cars  from 
Clonmel  to  Cashel  and  Thurles,  and  from  Clonmel  to  Carrick  and 
Waterford ;  and  I  have  since  extended  this  estabHshment,  including  the 
most  insulated  localities,  namely,  from  Longford  to  Ballina  and  Bel- 
mullet,  which  is  201  miles  north-west  of  Dublin ;  from  Athlone  to  Gal  way 
and  Clifden,  183  miles  due  west  of  Dublin ;  from  Limerick  to  Tralee  and 
Cahirciveen,  233  miles  south-west  of  Dublin ;  and  numbering  1 10 
vehicles,  including  mail-coaches  and  different-sized  cars,  capable  of 
carrying  from  four  to  twenty  passengers  each,  and  travelling  eight 
or  nine  miles  an  hour,  at  an  average  fare  of  one  penny  farthing  per 
mile  for  each  passenger,  and  performing  daily  3,800  miles,  passing 
through  over  140  stations  for  the  change  of  horses ;  consuming 
3  to  4,000  tons  of  hay,  and  from  30  to  40,000  barrels  of  oats  annually, 
all  of  which  are  purchased  in  the  respective  localities. 

''  This  establishment  does  not  travel  on  Sundays,  unless  such  portions 
of  it  as  are  in  connexion  with  the  Post-Office  or  Canals,  for  the  following 
reasons : — First,  the  Irish,  being  a  religious  people,  will  not  travel  on 
business  on  Sundays ;  and  secondly,  experience  teaches  me  that  I  can 
work  a  horse  eight  miles  per  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  much  better  than 
I  can  six  miles  for  seven  days. 

'*  The  advantages  derived  by  the  country  from  this  establishment  are 
almost  incalculable;  for  instance — ^the  farmer  who  formerly  rode,  and 
spent  three  days  in  making  his  market,  can  now  do  so  in  one  for  a  few 
shillings,  thereby  saving  two  clear  days  and  the  expense  and  use  of 
his  horse. 

''  The  example  of  this  institution  has  been  generally  followed,  and  cars 
innumerable  leave  the  interior  for  the  principal  towns  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  which  bring  parties  to  and  from  markets  at  an  enormous  saving 
of  time,  and  in  many  instances  cheaper  than  they  could  walk  it. 

"  This  establishment  has  now  been  in  existence  twenty-eight  years,  tra- 
velling with  its  mails  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  has  never  met 
any  interruption  in  the  performance  of  its  arduous  duties.*  Much  surprise 
has  often  been  expressed  at  the  high  order  of  men  connected  with  it,  and 
at  its  popularity ;  but  parties  thus  expressing  themselves  forget  to  look 
at  Irish  society  with  sufficient  grasp  of  mind.  For  my  part  I  cannot 
better  compare  it  than  to  a  man  merging  to  convalescense  from  a  serious 
attack  of  malignant  fever,  and  requiring  generous  and  nutritive,  in  place 
of  medical  treatment.  Thus  I  act  with  my  drivers,  who  are  taken  from 
the  lowest  grade  of  the  establishment,  and  who  are  progressively 
advanced  according  to  their  respective  merits,  as  opportunity  offers,  and 
who  know  that  nothing  can  deprive  them  of  this  reward,  and  a  super- 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  language  can  no  longer  be  held.  Mr. 
Bianconi's  cars  have  been  attacked  and  robbed  since  this  account  of  his 
establishment  was  made  public. 
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annuated  allowance  of  their  full  wages,  in  old  age,  and  under  accident, 
unless  their  wilful  and  improper  conduct:  and,  as  to  its  popularity, 
I  never  yet  attempted  to  do  an  act  of  generosity  or  common  justice, 
publicly  or  privately,  that  I  was  not  met  by  manifold  reciprocity. 

"  I  regret  my  friend  Doctor  Taylor  should  have  so  suddenly  called 
upon  me  to  take  part  in  this  association,  in  place  of  giving  me  an 
opportunity  of  preparing  a  document  worthy  of  their  acceptance,  but 
•uch  as  this  is,  it  is  perfectly  at  their  service,  with  the  best  wishes  of 

"Charlbs  Bianconi." 

While  Mr.  Bianconi  was  thus  laudably  occupied  in  pro- 
viding an  economical  mode  of  travelling  for  the  agricultural  and 
trading  classes,  an  Irishman  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  higher  branch  of  the  same  business.    Peter  Purcell 
of  Halverstown  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  coach  proprietor  and 
mail  contractor  in  Ireland  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  physician 
who  realized  a  good  property  by  his  practice  in  Dublin. 
Peter  it  is  said  was  originally  intended  for  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  articled  to  an  attorney.     Mr.  Bianconi  relates 
that  he  was  forced  to  become  a  car  proprietor  by  the  weight 
of  the  pack  he  used  to  carry  on  his  back,  and  the  time  he 
lost  in  toiling  from  one  place  to  another.      But   we  are 
not  told  what  was  Mr.  PurcelFs  prompter  when  he  exchanged 
the  dull  confinement  of  a  lawyer's  office  for  the  open  avocations 
involved  in  the  care  of  a  coach  and  four.     Perhaps  it  was 
that  lively  taste  for  horse  flesh  by  which  almost  every  young 
fellow  in  Ireland  is  animated.     Be  that  as  it  may,  his  career 
proved  highly  useful  and  full  of  merit.     He  started  under 
formidable  circumstances.     The  best  and  principal  lines  of 
road  were  pre-occupied  in  every  direction  by  Scotchmen  and 
Englishmen,  fortified   by  the   favour  of   government,  and 
supported  by  parliamentary  grants  and  exclusive  privileges. 
The  Irishman  entered  the  field  of  competition  alone  and 
unaided  under  peculiar  disadvantages,  and  he  succeeded  in 
beating  off  all  his  rivals  but  one.     With  the  exception  of  the 
Messrs.  Bourne,  who  still  retain  by  virtue  of  their  unexpired 
right  of  toll  the  Naas  and  Limerick  road,  and  maintain  upon 
it  mail  and  stage  coaches,  Peter  Purcell  had  almost  the 
whole  of  the  business  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  no  small 
Vol.  II.  A  A 
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pwtion  of  Itokt  of  the  north,  in  his  own  hands  during  the 
year  1836.  In  the^year  1840  another  Scotchman,  Mr.  Croal, 
underbid  him  in  the  government  contract  for  mail  coaches, 
but  Mr.  Purcell  continued  to  horse  them.  His  other  coaching 
business  continued  undiminidied  until  the  opening  of  the. 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway  in  the  year  1844,  when 
becoming  chairman  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  or 
Dublin  and  Cashel  Railway  Company,  he  wisely  began  to 
transfer  into  the  new  style  of  locomotioB  the  large  and 
valuable  interest  he  had  so  well  established  in  the  old  one. 
The  majority  of  those  persons  who  visit  Ireland  or  write 
of  the  country  are  sure  to  extol  Mr.  Bianconi,  who  certainly 
is  deserving  of  every  praise,  and  constitutes  a  real  notability, 
bnt  few  seem  to  notice,  or  at  least  to  commend  in  i4>propriate 
terms,  all  that  Mr.  Purcell  has  done.  And  yet,  perhi^s,  his 
achievements  have  been  more  difficult  than  those  of  the  enter- 
prising Italian.  The  one,  though  a  foreigner,  had  the  field 
of  operations  to  himself,  the  other  hibonred  constantly  with 
great  odds  against  him,  and  his  undertakings  have  been 
of  a  higher  kind.  It  is  not  too  much  to  add  of  him  that  a 
man  more  usefully  employed,  one  evincing  sounder  judgment, 
steadier  talent,  or  acquitting  himself  of  the  varbus  duties  of 
his  station  with  more  diligence,  probity,  temper,  and  success 
has  not  appeared  in  Ireland  during  the  last  forty  years.* 

The  sketch  given  in  the  last  few  pages  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  condition  and  extent  of 
travelling  accommodation  in  Ireland  abont  i^B  year  1836,  when 
railways  upon  an  extensive  plan  were  first  projected  by  com- 
petent engineers  for  the  farther  improvement  of  Uie  country. 
Only  two  Iri^  acts  had  been  obtained  from  the  legislature 
up  to  that  date,  namely,  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Rail- 
way  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1826,  but  never  put  in  force,t 

*  Mr.  Purcell  had  one  partner,  Mr.  Jamieson,  a  Scotchman,  who  died 
in  tbeyear  1844.  Mr.  Purcell  himself  died  the  year  after.  Mr.  Jamieson 
left  Mr.  Purcell  all  the  fortune  he  had  realised  with  him,  amountin|r  to 
£30,000. 

t  The  shareholders  quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  bnt  worse  still,  it 
was  discovered  after  the  act  had  passed  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
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and  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway  Act,  passed  in  the 
yter  1832.  Four  years  afterwards  capital  abounded,  and 
^peculation  in  Irelaaid  as  well  as  in  England  ran  into  extreme 
dtfeasures;  prospectuses  were  issued  for  more  ihan  ivfenty 
lines  of  Irish  railway,  and  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  fbr 
ccmstructing  the  Ulster  Railway  from  BeUiiuit  to  Armagh, 
the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway,  the  Dundalk  Western, 
and  the  Cork  and  Passage  Railways.  The  bill  for  incor- 
porating the  Great  Leinster  and  Munster  Railway  Company 
from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny  was  rejected  upon  a  point  of  form  by 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  same  session,  but  a  better 
compliance  with  the  standing  orders  insured  the  royal  assent 
without  much  difficulty  in  the  following  year. 

The  old  faction,  however,  was  by  no  means  inactive  on  that 
occasion.  There  was  no  puUic  display  of  opposition,  but  its 
secret  exerticms  were  admirably  managed.  Its  patrons  «id 
dilies  were  advancing  riq>idly  in  office  and  in  power,  and  ere 
long  a  display  of  strength  was  made,  in  which  capital  advan- 
tage was  takea  of  a31  the  favourable  circumstances  of  the 
period,  and  appeals  were  addressed  to  the  public  mind  and  to 
the  legislature,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  record  that  they 
were  distinguidied  by  consummate  art  and  by  talents  in  many 
respects  most  commendable  and  imposing. 

The  Great  Leinster  and  Munster  Railway  Bill  had  reached 
its  last  stage  unopposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  the 
Marquis  of  Lanadowne  interfered  and  insist^  upon  the  inser- 
tion of  two  clauses  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  Railway  Commis- 
sioners. By  one  of  these  the  construction  of  the  line  was 
suspended  beyond  Sallins,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from 
Dublin,  in  order  to  give  those  Commissioners  time  to  produce 
the  report  upcm  which  they  had  now  been  engaged  more  than 
a  year,  and  by  the  other  it  was  provided,  tlu^  if  the  Commis- 
sioners should  report  in  fic^vour  of  any  line  in  another  direction 
the  Company  now  incorporated  should  not  be  permitted  to 

adopt  curves  bo  sharp  as  those  resorted  to  by  the  engineer,  and  that  the 
capital  subscribed  would  barely  cover  a  third  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  line. 

A  a2 
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oppose  the  construction  of  the  new  work,  or  to  claim  compen- 
sation for  any  injury  inflicted  upon  their  interests  by  its 
construction.  Clogged  with  these  restrictions  the  act  became 
no  longer  a  working  measure,  and  a  sum  of  £20,000  was 
vainly  expended  on  a  well-digested  plan  for  introducing  into 
the  South  of  Ireland  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  age  we 
live  in. 

We  are  thus  led  to  consider  the  Irish  Railway  Commission, 
appointed  in  the  year  1836,  under  the  most  promising  aus- 
pices, but  followed  by  most  disastrous  consequences.  The 
history  and  moral  of  that  clever  piece  of  mischief  may  be 
comprised  in  one  significant  sentence.  The  object  contem- 
plated, was  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  railways ;  the  result 
produced  a  positive  arrest  of  those  undertakings  for  the  full 
period  of  eight  years.  The  pr<>ceedings  of  a  body  at  once  so 
fatal  and  so  skilful  deserve  to  be  carefully  examined  and 
faithfully  recorded.  The  Commission  originated  in  a  meeting 
of  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  considerable 
property  held  in  London,  who  presented  a  requisition  upon 
the  subject  to  the  government.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
submitted  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  affirmatory  of  the 
course  thus  recommended,  and  the  Crown  soon  after  issued 
the  Commission.  In  looking  back  to  this  early  stage  of  the 
business,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  moderation 
and  propriety  of  the  opinions  put  forward  by  the  different 
parties  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  When  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  opened  the  question  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  August  2,  1836,  he  spoke  in  terms  worthy  of  his 
official  station. 

"  There  are  parties/'  he  said,  "in  Ireland,  and  parties  in  England,  who 
I  am  perfectly  confident  will  be  ready  to  come  forward  hereafter  to  aid 
projects  of  this  deacription,  if  supported  and  glided  by  such  investigation 
and  such  a  report  as  this  motion  contemplated.  It  would  not  however 
be  proper  that  such  individuals  should  be  directed  to  look  up  to  the 
Commissioners  or  to  their  report  for  an  estimate  of  the  remuneration 
they  were  likely  to  gain  by  becoming  undertakers  in  works  of  this 
description.  That  must  depend  on  the  prudence  of  individuals  them- 
selves— a  quality  too  seldom  exercised.    It  is  for  those  who  are  on  the 
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spot  to  estimate  the  supply  and  the  demand,  as  well  as  the  degree  in 
which  that  supply  and  demand  may  be  increased.  It  is  for  persons  thns 
situated,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  utility  of  an  undertaking ;  and 
to  decide  whether  they  ought  to  purchase  shares  in  it.  ...  I  make 
these  observations  the  more  pointedly,  knowing  as  I  do  that  high 
expectations  are  easily  created  in  the  minds  of  individuals,  but  more 
especially  in  that  country  to  which  I  particularly  allude,  that  public 
assistance  will  be  afforded  when  any  plan  seems  to  receiye  the  sanction 
of  government.  In  such,  public  assistance  is  usually  looked  for.  Now 
I  will  distinctly  state  that  whatever  information  can  be  given  by  the 
Commissioners  with  rrference  to  the  practicability  of  particular  lines  of 
railroad  wtU  be  afforded,  but  that  all  public  assistance  will  stop  there. 
Those  who  embark  in  such  projects  should  have,  at  the  puJbiUe  expense, 
i^formaiion  as  to  the  practicabiUty  of  particular  Hues  of  railroad,  but 
beyond  thai  they  are  not  to  look  for  public  assistance," 

With  this  suitable  introduction,  His  T^rdship  moved  and 
carried  the  following  resolution  : — 

"That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he 
win  be  pleased  to  appoint  persons  of  competent  authority  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  best  lines  for  forming  railroad  communications  through 
Ireland,  pointing  out  the  comparative  advantages  and  facilities  afforded 
for  such  communications  with  the  principal  places  in  that  country,  for 
the  information  of  individuals  willing  to  embark  in  joint-stock  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  carrying  such  projects  into  effect ;  and  that 
such  assistance  wiUi  respect  to  the  lines  to  be  adopted  shall  be  given  by, 
the  Board  of  Works  as  his  Majesty  may  deem  expedient.'* 

Letters  patent  constituting  the  Commission  issued  October 
20,  1886,  and  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  carry  into  effect 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  views  of  the 
government  in  general,  were  General,  now  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
Chief  of  the  Board  of  Works ;  Lieutenant  Thomas  Drummond, 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  Peter  Barlow,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Woolwich  Academy ;  and  Richard 
(Griffith,  head  of  the  Irish  Boundary  Survey,  an  engineer 
of  considerable  experience,  and  high  reputation  in  Ireland. 
Captain  Harry  David  Jones  was  made  Secretary. 

The  letters  patent,  after  reciting  the  terms  of  the  address — 
praying  for  the  appointment  of  competent  persons  to  ascertain 
the  best  lines  between  any  of  the  principal  places  in  Ireland^ 
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might  be  filing  thereafter  to  §Bppijto] 

to  direct,  - 

First,  a  general  survey  of  nulwajrs  to  guide  the  legislature 
in  the  consideration  of  the  projects  that  might  be  brought 
forward. 

Secondly,  The  beet  mode  of  direetiag  the  development  df 
this  new  and  importavt  means  of  mterooime  in  the  dMHMlsy. 
whereby  the  greatest  advantages  must  be  obtained  at  the 
smallest  outlay. 

Thirdly,  To  inquire  into  the  port  or  ports  from  whence  the 
navigation  to  America  might  b^t  be  curied  on,  and 

Fourthly,  To  iaqwre  generally  into  all  eaeen4ialdiMitlfi«k 

In  order  that  these  duties  might  be  satisfactorily  performed, 
the  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  examine  persons  the 
most  competent  by  reason  of  their  situation,  knowledge,  or 
experience,  and  to  call  for  all  documents,  papers,  or  returns, 
oaloulated  to  aseist  their  researches. 

They  were  further  instructed  in  a  Treasury  Minute  ad- 
mirably expressed  respecting  the  particular  course  to  be  pursued 
on  the  occasion  and  the  nature  of  the  benefits  expected  to 
result  from  their  labours. 

"  My  Lords,*^  ran  the  Minute,  "  will  watch  with  the  gresEtest  intowt 
the  progress  of  the  inquiry  thus  instituted ;  tbey  feel  it  however  to  be 
the  duty  of  government  to  guard  against  any  inference  that  it  is  their 
intention  to  interfere  with  private  enterprise  in  its  legitimate  tqfplieatum 
to  purposes  either  of  local  or  general  improvement;  they  also  feel  it 
necessary  that  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  by  obtaining  tfaifl 
information,  no  intention  or  pledge  is  either  expreued  or  impUei  that 
works  qf  this  deseripHom  skoM  he  mndertakm  at  thepuUic  etpense, 

'*  The  main  benefits  to^  be  obtained^  tsp^^ear  to  my  Lords  to  be  the 
impartial  and  authoritative  information  which  may  thus  be  laid  before 
parliament,  and  which  will  aid  the  legislature  in  deciding  between  rival 
and  conflicting  interests,  the  tendency  it  will  have  of  preventing  ruinons 
competitions,  and  the  losses  and  expenses  of  litigations  before  Com- 
mittees, and  the  faoilitiee  which  may  be  afforded  to  capitBliata  and  to 
companies  to  judge  of  the  most  advantageous  mode  in  which  invest- 
ments in  railroads  can  be  made." 

The  state  of  railway  enterprise  in  Ireland  stood  at  this 
juncture  as  follows : 
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1.  The  DabUn  and  Kingstown  Railway  was  at  work, 
having  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Vignoles. 

2.  The  Ulster  or  Belfast  and  Armagh  Line  was  in  progress ; 
two  calls  had  been  made:  capital  £600,000;  length  of  lino 
thirty-six  miles;  Engineers  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Bald.; 
estimated  profit  12  per  cent. 

5.  The  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Line,  work  begun,  capital 
JC600,000;  two  calls  made;  length  of  line  31 J  nules;  Engineers 
Messrs.  Cubitt  and  Macneill ;  estimated  profit  10  per  cent. 

4.  The  Great  Leinster  and  Munster  Railways;  First  Exten- 
sion from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny ;  act  obtained,  capital  £800,000; 
two  calls  made;  length  of  line  73 J  miles;  Engineers, 
Messrs.  Macneill  and  Aher ;  estimated  profit  13  per  cent. 

5.  Great  Leinster  and  Munster ;  Second  Extension  Dublin 
to  Luneridc;  lengA  of  line  111  miles;  Engineer,  Mr. 
Bald;  survey  lodged;  proposed  capital  £1,000,000;  esti- 
mated profit  10  per  cent. 

6.  Waterford  and  Limerick;  length  of  Ime  75  miles; 
Engineers,  Messrs.  Brunei  and  Bald ;  survey  lodged  ;  pro- 
posed capital  £1,000,000 ;  estimated  profit  10  per  cent. 

7.  Dublin  and  Gal  way;  length  of  line  120  miles;  survey 
lodged;  Engineers,  Messrs.  Bald  and  Henry;  proposed 
capital  d^  1,000,000 ;  estimated  profit  10  per  cent 

8.  DubUn  and  Ai-raagh  (Inland) ;  length  of  line  eighty- 
four  miles;  survey  bdged;  proposed  capital  £1,000,000 — 
estimated  profit  10  per  cent. 

These  works  and  projects  having  all  been  laid  before  the 
CommissionerB,  pursuant  to  a  requisition  issued  for  the 
purpose  by  ibeir  own  secretary,  may  be  fairly  held  to  have 
constituted  the  business  of  the  Commission.  Private  Enter- 
prise had  at  its  own  impulse  projected  532  miles  of  railway, 
and  proposed  to  invest  in  their  construction  a  capital  of 
£6,200,000.  Some  portions  of  this  work  had  already  heeaEt 
undertiJcen  by  joint-stock  companies — for  others  companies 
were  making  the  usual  parliamentary  preparations.  It  was 
therefore  the  naarked  duty  of  the  Commission — a  duty  marked 
out  not  lees  definitively  and  strongly  by  the  nature  and  cirenm- 
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stances  of  the  case,  than  by  the  express  terms  of  the  documents 
constituting  their  authority  and  conveying  instructions  re- 
specting .the  proper  course  of  their  inquiries — ^to  have  con- 
sidered these  projects  separately  and  to  have  reported  upon 
each  —  to  have  examined  and  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
details  the  knowledge  of  persons  most  competent  to  speak 
of  their  applicability  to  purposes  of  local  and  general  improve- 
ment— ^to  afford  information  to  capitalists  and  companies — ^by 
no  means  to  interfere  with  private  enterprise,  and  above  all 
neither  to  express  nor  imply  that  works  of  this  description 
should  be  undertaken  at  the  public  expense. 

Most  unfortunately  for  Ireland  the  duty  so  clearly  and 
wisely  prescribed  was  not  performed.  The  issue  of  this  ex- 
quisite labour  took  all  men  by  surprise,  except  the  small  and 
anxious  band  of  those  who,  panting  for  office,  are  fain  to  applaud 
everything  that  bears  the  stamp  of  official  authority.  The 
new  recommendations  startled  the  warmest  friends  of  the  go- 
vernment, but  it  was  found  upon  examination  that  they  did 
not  possess  even  the  poor  recommendation  of  novelty.  When 
extremes  are  rushed  upon,  and  attempts  are  made  to  carry 
arbitrary  measures,  the  apology  usually  tendered  is  that  every 
other  effort  having  been  tried  without  avail,  the  one  pro- 
posed is  thrown  out  as  a  last  resource.  There  was,  however, 
no  pretext  for  such  an  excuse  in  this  case.  The  plan  of  the 
Commissioners  was  as  old  and  hackneyed  as  the  history  of 
Public  Works  in  Ireland.  The  practice  of  all  such  function- 
aries resolves  itself  into  a  very  simple  proceeding.  They 
inquire  in  order  that  they  may  be  appointed  to  execute. 
These  last  Commissioners  it  is  true  had  been  more  ex- 
pensively educated,  and  upon  a  broader  scale  than  any  of 
their  predecessors;  they  evinced  moreover  a  higher  style 
in  the  treatment  of  their  object;  they  displayed  con- 
siderable information,  a  polished  art,  keen  sagacity  and  con- 
summate dissimulation.  But  superior  as  they  proved  them- 
selves in  almost  every  respect  to  those  who  had  gone  over  the 
same  ground  before  them,  they  only  proposed  to  repeat  in  a 
more  arbitrary  manner  and  upon  a  wider  range  an  experiment 
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resorted  to  over  and  over  again,  and  in  every  instance  found 
to  fail.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  progress  of 
Irish  public  works  had  been,  up  to  this  period,  nothing  but 
a  history  of  government  interference  with  private  enterprise 
and  complete  consequent  failure.  Before  the  Union  and  after 
the  Union,  Irish  enterprise  had  never  been  allowed  to  proceed 
without  government  commissions  and  government  boards, 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  directing  their  public  works  and 
encouraging  their  execution  by  loans  and  grants  of  public 
money,  had  only  impeded  their  advance  and  rendered  them 
the  most  expensive  and  unproductive  of  modem  speculations. 

But  it  is  not  upon  these  grounds  of  general  policy  alone 
that  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Irish  Railway  Commissioners.  Actual  facts  opposed  their 
conclusions,  and  the  statistics  of  their  own  report  supplied 
the  evidence  to  prove  the  errors  of  the  position  in  which  they 
sought  to  establish  themselves.  If  we  set  the  points  at  issue 
fairly  in  juxta-position,  they  will  clearly  establish  then* 
respective  values. 

Private  enterprise  had  taken  the  field  in  the  first  instance, 
and  looking  at  the  established  traffic  had  placed  four  principal 
lines  in  advanced  positions : 

1.  One  north  of  Dublin,  by  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Newry 
and  Armagh,  to  Belfast. 

2.  One  south  of  Dublin,  by  Naas,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Clon- 
mel,  Mitchelstown  and  Mallow,  to  Cork,  with  a  western  ex- 
tension, by  Kildare,  Roscrea  and  Nenagh,  to  Limerick. 

3.  One  to  the  west,  by  Mullingar,  Athlone  and  Loughrea, 
to  Galway. 

4.  One  from  Waterford  to  Limerick,  through  Carrick, 
Clonmel,  Cahir  and  Tipperary. 

The  chief  merit  claimed  for  these  projects  was  equally 
legitimate  and  strong.  They  connected  the  most  populous 
towns  with  the  metropolis  in  the  most  direct  lines  and  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  streams  of  traffic.  Upon  that  double 
ground  the  case  of  private  enterprise  was  presumed  to  rest 
securely. 
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Let  118  BOW  taae  tbe  eoiuse  of  iike  DDmnianoBeis  aad 
^^iain  the  system  thejr  soi^Iit  ta  68tobli$h«    One  of  ihek 
first  acts  escaped  pubUc  attention  at  the  time,  but  it  wmm  no 
disingeBuons  as  to  render  every  proeaediag  tiJ^en  hy  thea 
an  object  of  suqucion.    A  demise  cf  the  crown  having  oe> 
«urred  while  they  were  stiU  prosecuting  their  kiquixiefi,  new 
letters  patent  for  the  purpose  of  continuiQg  their  pcMvem 
were  deemed  necessary.     Those  origsnally  issued  recited,  as 
was  truly  the  case,  that  the  C!omniisBion  had  been  called  for  to 
ascertain  the  best  lines  between  any  of  the  principal  places  ta 
Ireland  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  connect  by  railways^  emd 
for  which  joinP^toch  companies  may  be  willing  to  apply  to 
parliament.    But  this  important  passage  was  secretly  struck 
out  of  the  new  C!ommissi<m  issued  as  a  matter  of  form  upon 
the  accession  of  her  present  Majesty !     From  that  monittt 
the  busmess  of  the  Commission  became  a  foregone  eondusion. 
Unable  in  all  probability  to  resist  the  temptation  presented  to 
them  of  establishing  the  Shannon  Commission  as  a  precedent 
for  railways,  and  erecting  themselves  into  a  permanent  body 
armed  with  extraoi'dinary  power,  and  gratified  with  abundant 
patronage,  the  Commissioners  appear,  to  have  resolved  to 
depart  from  their  instructions  and  to  disappoint  the  public 
expectation.     But  af^yrehending  the  resentment  of  the  large 
and  influential  class  whose  vested  rights  and  int^ests  they 
would  thus  commit  to  destruction,  and  aware  that  their  plan 
was  directly  contradicted  by  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
their  instructions,  they  contrived  at  least  one  excuse  for  their 
premeditated  misconduct.     Taking  advantage  of  the  unex- 
pected incident  that  had  occurred  those  words  were  picked 
out  of  the  new  letters  pat^it  which  defined  their  office.     This 
being  done  they  were  bold  enough  to  pursue  the  very  course 
which  those  words  had  interdicted,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
affect  that  they  had  fulfilled  their  functions  in  their  integrity. 
It  was  not  without  reason  that  many  public  writers  exclaimed 
against  the  pretensions  of  a  cause  and  the  trustworthiness 
of  men  whose  justification  of  the  most  critical  act  of  their 
career  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  success  of  so  mean  a 
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lOOkr^  the  Uberty  taken  on  this  oecaaion  with  the  public 
aiid  the  Houae  of  L<u*ds. 

We  have  next  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  published 
acts  of  this  Commission.  A  short  report  containing  an 
emiMt^reStatlt  or  two  hairing  been  sent  out  by  way  of  pilot 
bailodp  4n  the  year  1837,  their  complete  work  was  presented 
to  "both  Houses  during  the  following  session  of  parliament. 
It  would  be  uncandid  to  refer  to  that  document  without 
commending  the  care  and  ability  with  which  its  various  cos- 
tents  were  collected,  the  judgment  with  which  they  were 
displayed,  the  unprecedented  body  of  highly  instructive  and 
important  information  which  was  thus  conveyed  to  the  puUic 
respecting  the  actual  condition  of  the  people  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as  the  general 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
every  direction.  As  far  as  subsidiary  matters  could  be  made 
to  illustrate  the  subject  proposed  the  report  fulfilled  most 
creditably  every  condition  imposed  upon  its  authors ;  but  it 
dealt  with  the  main  subject  itself  in  a  manner  so  much  at 
variance  with  established  precedents  and  every  rule  of  autho- 
rity* laid  down  for  observance,  not  only  in  that  particular 

*  It  18  to  be  observed  that  these  Commissionen  had  even  more  infor- 
mation  before  them  respecting  the  main  object  of  their  intjuiry  than  has 
been  as  yet  noticed  in  these  pa|i^.  The  opinion  of  the  Irish  landowners 
who  first  brou^  this  question  before  the  government,  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Lords  upon  it,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  speech  when 
moving  that  resolution,  Uie  Treasury  minute  explanatory  of  the  light 
in  which  it  was  properly  r^rarded  by  the  government,  and  the  letters 
patent  issued  by  William  4,  were  not  the  only  exponents,  accessible  upon 
the  occasion,  of  the  true  principles  for  governing  proceedings  of  this 
description.  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  highest 
anthorities  in  parliament,  had  repeatedly  considered  the  question  and 
reported  their  opinions  upon  it.  These  should  have  been  respected  by 
the  CommisRoners,  or  at  least  refuted  before  they  were  overruled.  They 
emanated  from  no  common  men,  and  spoke  a  language  not  in  the  least 
degree  hesitating  or  equivocal.  For  instance,  the  Rmlway  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  in  1836,  and  which,  widi  Mr. 
Pouktt  Thompson,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  chair, 
consisted  of  the  most  eminent  men  from  both  sides  of  the  house. 
Amongst  them  were  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  J.  Graham,  Mr. 
Hume,  Lord  Granville  Somerset,  Sir  J.  (afterwards  Lord)  Wrottesley,  Mr< 
Loch,  and  others.  That  Committee  inquired  "  into  the  expediency  of 
BttemptiDg,  by  some  general  survey,  undertaken  by  a  commission,  or 
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instance,  but  in  all  similar  ones ;  and  it  hazarded  conclusions 
so  directly  contradicted  not  by  experience  alone  but  by  the 

through  the  Ordnance  department,  to  afford  assistance  to  persons 
willing  to  engage  in  making  lines  of  railway  through  the  country,  and 
likewise  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  judgment  of  committees  on  the 
merits  of  competing  lines."  ^d  the  report  stated  that  "a  close 
examination  of  this  proposal  convinced  them  that  such  an  attempt  would 
be  productive,  in  Great  Britain  at  least,  of  no  practical  good.  The 
various  local  interests  of  intermediate  places,  which  must  form  au  im- 
portant element  in  deciding  upon  the  particular  line  which  any  proposed 
railway  is  to  traverse,  could  not  be  sufficiently  considered  by  such  a 
commission,  if  its  attention  were  directed,  as  it  must  be,  to  ascertaining 
the  best  engineering  line  between  two  given  termini ;  and  if  this  con- 
sideration were  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  advanti^^e  that  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  having  ascertained  the  line  which  afforded  the 
least  engineering  difficulties  could  no  longer  be  expected.  Upon  the 
whole,  Uierefore,  it  appears  decidedly  best  to  leave  railways  in  Great 
Britain,  like  aU  other  undertakings,  to  be  decided  tmon  accordmg  to  the 
judgment  and  interest  of  those  who  are  willing  to  embark  their  capital  in 
them,  subject  only  to  the  scrutiny  and  control  qf  parliament,  ana  to  the 
increased  observation  and  attention  by  the  public,  which  your  Committee 
consider  will  be  exercised  in  consequence  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  proposed  prolongation  of  time 

*'  With  regard  to  Ireland,  where  no  great  lines  have  hitherto  been 
commenced,  it  is  possible  that  some  assistance  may  be  afforded  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  your  Committee  have  received  from  his  Majesty's 
government  a  memorial  presented  to  Viscount  Melbourne  by  a  great 
and  influential  body  of  Irish  proprietors,  desiring  a  general  survey  with 
a  view  of  making  out  the  best  lines  iu  that  country.  But  although  it 
may  not  be  inexpedient  to  direct  that  some  aid  should  be  given  by  the 
above-mentioned  Board,  in  assisting  in  surveys  of  lines,  at  the  request  qf 
the  parties  interested  and  at  their  expense  ;  your  Committee  cannot 
recommend  that  government  should  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  upon  the  points  between  which  railway  communications  should 
be  undertaken,  or  entering  upon  the  extended  survey  which  seems  to  be 
desired." 

A  motion  was  made,  in  the  session  of  1837*  calling  upon  government 
to  direct  a  survey  to  fix  upon  the  best  line  for  connecting  the  North 
of  England  railways  with  Scotland.  The  numbers,  on  a  division,  were 
equal,  and  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  gave  the  casting-vote  against 
the  motion.  Aware  that  this  act  might  be  displeasing  to  his  con- 
stituents, the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  were  much  interested  in  the 
ouestion,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  them,  containing  this  passage : — "  The 
Select  Committee  on  Railroads,  one  of  the  best  committees  that  ever  sat, 
and  who  have  done  very  great  service  to  the  public,  sifted  and  con- 
sidered this  question,  and  decided  against  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment. I  know  too  much,  from  experience,  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
the  report  of  that  Committee,  to  do  anything,  in  my  situation  as  Speaker, 
to  shake  or  weaken  their  authority.  I  was  bound  also  to  look  at  the 
interests  of  the  public ;  and  I  saw  already  enough  to  convince  me,  that 
if  a  precedent  were  once  established  of  getting  government  to  inter- 
fere, there  would  have  been  other  similar  applications,  supported  by 
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evidence  adduced  in  the  document  itself;  that  severe  cen- 
sures were  now  justly  levelled  at  the  Commissioners,  and  that 
most  difficult  of  all  imputations  to  substantiate  or  refute,  and 
yet  one  at  all  times  most  convincing  to  the  public  at  large, 
was  cast  upon  them — of  having  been  biassed  in  their  judg- 
ment by  the  hope  of  producing,  as  the  result  of  their  laboursi 
a  state  of  things  which,  however  questionable  on  the  ground 
of  national  policy,  would  certainly  be  advantageous  to  them- 
selves. 

Having  already  described  the  plans^  offered  by  private 
enterprise  it  will  be  proper  to  produce  the  counter  project  of 
the  Commissioners  and  the  mode  they  suggested  for  carrying 
it  into  execution.  These  are  to  be  found  expressed  in  the 
following  passages. 

"  First  then  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  main  line  to  the  south-west 
should  pass  near  Maryborough ;  there  or  a  little  beyond  it  throw  off  a 
branch  to  Kilkenny ;  thence  continue  its  south-western  course  through  a 


canvass  and  jobbing."  Again,  while  the  Commissioners  were  in  the 
midst  of  thetr  labours,  there  appeared  an  official  return  bearing  in 
pointed  terms  upon. one  branch  of  their  inquiry.  It  is  dated  February  21, 
1837,  and  entitled,  A  Report  and  Survey  of  liverpool,  Holyhead,  and 
Port  Dynllaen  Harbours.  With  that  paper  the  Commissioners  were 
unquestionably  well  acquainted,  for  they  not  only  quoted  it,  but  did 
something  more.  Lord  Melbourne,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, state  in  it — "that  whilst  they  consider  the  importance  of  a 
safe  and  expeditious  line  of  communication  between  London  and  Dublin 
to  be  such  as  to  justify  the  interference  of  the  public,  they  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  recommend  any  survey  of  a  line  of  railroad.  Several 
private  biUs,"  they  add,  '*  have  passed,  and  works  are  either  in  con- 
templation,  or  are  actually  undertaken,  upon  the  successful  completion 
of  which  a  direct  line  of  railroad  from  Dublin  to  London  must  depend. 
They,  therefore,  consider,  that  any  interposition  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  even  if  it  were  limited  to  the  single  object  of  a  survey,  would 
have  a  tendency  of  interfering  with  private  enterprise,  and  discouraging 
the  application  of  capital  where  it  may  be  required  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  country." 

*  Singularly  enough,  plans;  sections  and  estimates  of  the  several  lines 
referred  to  were  called  for  by  the  Commissioners  and  laid  before  them  as 
early  as  the  year  1 836.  But  though  the  report  did  not  appear  until  the 
year  1 838,  the  case  made  out  by  the  Companies  formed  no  portion  of  its 
contents.  Even  a  list  of  their  lines  was  not  given.  Sums  of  from 
£5,000  to  £20,000  had  been  expended  in  preparing  documents  to  be 
reported  upon — as  was  imagined — ^but  the  whole  was  treated  as  so  much 
waste  paper. 
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very  easily  traversed  country  by  Thnrles  to  H<4ycn>ss  ;  there  tbpow^Cjjf  a 
second  branch  to  the  right,  which  sweeping  dose  round-  *f\r-^tiir' 
mountains  should  run  through  the  rich  district  of  the  Golden-  Vale  to 
limerick ;  while  the  main  branch  continuing  its  course  through  Cashel 
and  winding  round  the  base  of  the  Graltee  mountains  close  by  Cahir, 
should  pass  through  Mallow  to  Cork. 

''As  part  of  the  same  combination.  Limerick  should  be  coimectid 
with  Waterford  by  a  branch  crossing  a  little  to  thd  south'of  4^  fiMdtn 
Yale,  and  passing  through  Clonmd  and  Carrick  to  Waterford;  and  thw 
a  railway  communication  would  be  completed  between  the  towns  of 
Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Clonmel,  Tipperary, 
Cahir,  Thurles,  Mallow,  Maryborough,  &c. 

**  Second,  with  respect  to  the  Northern  districts,  we  are  of  opinion 
tiiat  the  main  line  should  run  to  Navan,  whence  a  branch  might  easily 
be  carried  by  Kells  and  Virginia  to  Cavan  and  Enniricillen.  Fh)m 
Navan  the  main  line  continuing  its  course  to  the  north  should  pass  by 
Castle-blaney  to  Armagh,  and  thence  to  Belfast. 

"We  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  every  eflfbrt  be  made  to 
combine  into  one  interest,  and  under  one  management  and  control,  die 
whole  of  the  southern  system  of  intercommunication  between  DubHn 
and  Cork,  limerick,  Waterford  and  Kilkenny ;  and  that  the  north^n 
line  by  Navan — to  Armagh  at  least— be  treated  according  to  the  same 
principle,  and  considered  as  one  concern. 

"  We  proceed  therefore  to  suggest : — 

''First,  That  government  should  advance,  by  way  of  loan,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  amount  of  the  estimates  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
interest,  and  on  the  easiest  terms  of  repayment,  to  be  secured  by  a 
mortgage  of  the  works.  We  think  that  many  landholders  may  also  be 
found  to  subscribe  towards  carrying  into  effect  an  object  which,  in 
addition  to  its  importance  as  a  national  concern,  cannot  fail  to  benefit 
and  improve  their  own  properties. 

"As  a  further  assistance  in  filling  the  subscriptions,  perhaps  powers 
might  be  given  to  the  counties  interested,  as  well  as  to  corporate  towns, 
to  become  shareholders  to  certain  amounts ;  the  government  in  such 
case  advancing  the  money  on  the  security  of  presentments,  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  return  on  such  shares  being  available  for  the  reduction 
of  the  county  or  other  rates. 

"A  provision  however  will  be  necessary' in  this  case,  to  insure  the  co« 
operation  of  the  whole  of  the  districts  interested;  the  approval  of  a 
certain  majority  having  been  obtained.* 

*  "  We  should  have  wished  the  general  arrangement  to  have  included  in 
the  line  the  distance  between  Armagh  and  Belfast ;  but  as  that  is  already 
occupied  by  a  company  in  full  operation  with  the  works,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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"SatOBcUfy  If  tiieM  meana  be  rgected,  or  foil  to  produce  sufficient 
sabwripdons  to  insure,  in  the  first  instance,  liie  raecution  of  the  entire 
STStem,  we  would  suggest  tiiat  the  woric  might  still  be  allowed  to  go 
forward;  beginning  at  DubMn,  or  o^er  fixed  tenmnus,  to  any  other 
determinate  point;  such  portion,  however,  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
integral  line,  bnt  only  as  a  part  of  the  general  system,  and  to  be  coiw 
sidered  from  that  point  towards  the  ul^mate  intended  termini  of  the 
sofMsl  lines  and  branches,  as  new  subscriptions  are  received.  'Hie  sub- 
seribers  to  ikew  continuations  should  be  entitied  to  all  the  privileges  and 
advantages  arising  from  ^e  whole  portion  of  the  line  already  executed, 
fcom  tlie  date  of  the  payment  of  their  respective  subscriptions,  equitably 
estimated   according   to  the  time  when '  each   subscription   shall   be 


**  Thiidly,  We  would  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  government  should 
undertake  either  or  bo^  of  the  proposed  combined  lines  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  counties  interested ;  the  outlay  to  be  repaid  by  small  instal- 
ments  at  the  lowest  admissible  rate  of  interest,  and  under  the  provision 
that  in  the  event  of  the  returns  not  paying  the  stipulated  amount  of 
interest  the  counties  shall  supply  the  deficit  by  presentments. 

"  In  oflfering  this  proposition  we  may  be  allowed  to  state,  that,  relying 
on  the  result  of  our  estimates,  our  impression  is  that  the  local  districts, 
under  such  an  arrangement,  woiM,  to  insure  a  certain  great  benefit, 
incur  but  a  very  inconsiderable  risk,  freeing  themsdves  at  the  same  time 
from  many  inconvenient  arrangements. 

"This  proposition  is  somewhat  on  the  principle  adopted  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Shannon  Navigation.  It  is  of  course  susceptible  of 
various  forms  and  modifications ;  but  we  purposely  avoid  entering  into 
details,  which,  however,  we  see  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  to  suit  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

"  Should  either  of  the  two  latter  suggestions  be  adopted,  the  govern- 
ment will  possess  an  immediate  interest  in  the  due  execution  of  the  work, 
and  must  of  course  have  a  great  share  in  its  direction.  But  even  were 
the  work  undertaken  without  public  aid,  we  are  still  of  opinion,  that  it 
should  in  a  certun  degree  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  state." 

Such  being  the  case  of  the  Commissioners,  numerous  and 
weighty  objections  soon  began  to  pour  in  against  it.  The 
discontent  of  one  set  of  complainants  was  forcibly  expressed 
by  a  cort^espondent  of  the  Times  newspaper,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  **  A  British  Engineer.'' 

that  a  readiness  to  unite  in  the  same  system  for  fares,  &c.,  as  shall  be 
adopted  for  the  rest,  may  render  ^  ruinous  expedient  of  a  distinct  line 
unto  Belfast  unnecessary." 
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''The  CommiMion/'  said  this  writer,  "has  performed  the  duties  as- 
signed to  it  in  a  peculiarly  Irish  way.  The  gentlemen  were  instructed 
to  do  certain  things,  and  they  have  done  just  the  contrary.  They  were 
told  not  to  inteifere  with  private  enterprise,  and  to  give  facilities  to 
joint-stock  companies  offering  to  execute  their  lines  between  the 
principal  places  in  Ireland ;  and  they  have  smothered  or  strangled  all 
such  bodies  by  reporting  that  none  of  them  should  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
They  were  told  that  no  works  of  this  description  should  be  undertaken 
at  the  public  expense;  and  they  recommended  a  gross  government 
monopoly  by  which  the  minister  of  the  day  is  to  undertake  either  or 
both  of  the  only  two  great  lines  they  recommended.  They  were  further 
told  that  no  assistance  beyond  information  was  to  be  given  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  their  recommendations ;  and  they  wound  up  their 
report  by  calling  upon  government  to  advance  the  outlay  required 
to  complete  their  scheme,  at  the  lowest  admissible  rate  of  interest, 
and  with  the  proviso  that  the  whole  is  to  be  repaid  by  small  in- 
stalments!" 


Other  parts  of  the  case  received  a  full,  though  not  perhaps 
so  pointed  an  answer.  In  truth,  the  Commissioners  erred 
most  egregiously  in  the  matter  of  their  own  manifesto.  The 
statistics  contained  in  the  volume  published  by  them  demanded 
deductions  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  they  had  drawn. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Ireland  will  satisfy  the  most  careless 
observer,  that  the  principal  towns  in  the  island  lie  on  the 
eastern  coast,  or  only  a  little  removed  from  it,  at  the  heads  of 
the  navigable  rivers  emptying  themselves  into  the  Irish  Channel. 
The  preponderating  settlements  of  trade  and  population  ob- 
servable from  the  earliest  times  in  this  direction,  was  occa- 
sioned without  a  doubt  by  the  proximity  of  England,  and  the 
ready  markets  offered  by  her  for  the  purchase  of  Irish  produce. 
Wakefield  alludes  to  the  fact,  in  his  Statistical  Survey,  and 
it  is  repeated  by  Lieutenant  Harness  in  the  Report,  Ap- 
pendix III.,  p.  42.  Talking  of  the  amount  of  actual  tonnage, 
which  he  ascertained  to  be  moved  into  and  out  of  the  ports  of 
Ireland,  that  officer  says,  *^  Such  estimates  must  necessarily  be 
vague  in  their  results,  but  they  aro^  not  likely  to  be  incorrect 
to  the  same  extent,  when  applied  to  Ireland,  as  they  would 
be  for  other  countries.     Her  inland  traffic  is  almost  exclusively 
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confined  to  the  eonyeyance  of  articles  to  and  from  the  ports. 
She  has  no  great  manufacturing  inland  towns  receiving  a 
variety  of  materials  from  different  parts,  and  returning  their 
commodities  in  complicated  streams  for  exportation,  or  con- 
sumption. With  the  exception  of  the  trade  occasioned  by  four 
collieries,  as  yet  of  small  importance,  the  linen,  and  some 
cotton  manufacture  in  the  northern  counties,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  transit  worthy  of  notice,  of  other  than  agri- 
cultural produce.  The  inland  towns  are  only  important  in 
proportion  as  they  offer  good  markets  for  such  produce ;  and 
it  is,  in  almost  every  case,  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  a  navi- 
gation, that  those  of  note  owe  their  superiority.  It  may 
safely  be  said,  then,  that  the  only  towns  of  real  importance, 
in  a  trading  point  of  view,  are  the  ports ;  that  the  traffic  of 
the  country  is  confined,  almost  entirely,  to  forwarding  agri- 
cultural produce  to  them,  and  receiving  small  supplies  of 
imported  articles  in  return.^ 

Thus  pursuing  the  north-east  coast  from  Dublin,  we  trace 
successively  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Newry,  Belfast,  Carrick- 
fergus,  Coleraine,  and  Londonderry ;  anjl  from  Dublin,  again, 
to  the  south-east,  we  find,  within  the  limits  described,  Carlow, 
Kilkenny,  New  Boss,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Carrick-on-Suir, 
Clonmel,  Youghall,  and  Cork.  In  the  following  table,  filled 
up  from  the  Railway  Report,  will  be  found  the  population, 
tonnage,  and  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  these  eastern 
coast  towns  at  the  period  referred  to.  By  these  details,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  population  of  the  towns  on  the 
eastern  coast  was  more  than  half  a  million ;  and  that  the  total 
value  of  their  exports  was  ^15,1 11,159 ;  and  of  their  imports, 
•£^14,511,795  per  annum.  Now,  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report,  B  90,  there  is  a  summary  of  the  value  of  all  the 
exports  and  imports  of  Ireland,  which  makes  the  exports 
.f  17,394,813,  and  the  imports  .f  15,337,026.  It  is,  there- 
fore, manifest  upon  the  showing  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, that  nearly  all  the  trade  of  Ireland,  out  and  in,  is  confined 
to  the  side  of  the  country  nearest  to  England.  The  following 
is  the  table : — 

Vol.  II.  B  B 
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PopnUtion 

1895. 

in 

Vftloeof 

1831. 

Exports. 

Imporu. 

Dublin 

204,155 

£2,528,543 

£4,430,321 

Drogheda 

17,365 

766,027 

259,854 

Duodalk     . 

10,078 

452,813 

107,963 

Newry    . 

13,065 

616,836 

568,711 

Belfast 

53,287 

4,341,794  3  7 

3,695.437  11   10 

Carrickfergus 

8,706 

Coleraine  &  Portrach 

5,752 

105,685 

65,900 

Londonderry  . 

19,620 

1,040,918 

708,054 

Carlow 

9,1141 
23,741/ 

Kilkenny 

R068   . 

6,011 

Wexford 

10,673 

312,136 

621,417 

Waterford 

28,821 

1,821,245 

1,274,154 

Carrick-on-Suir 

9,2261 
15,134  J 

Clonrael 

Yonghall 

9,608 

215,316 

28,310 

Coric  . 

107.016 

2,909,846 

2,751,684 

550,372 

15,111,159  3  7 

14,511,795  11  10 

On  the  opposite  coast,  there  were  only  three  places  with 
populations  exceeding  10,000,  namely,  Limerick,  Galway,  and 
Sligo ;  as  to  which,  again,  it  is  further  observable,  that  the 
disproportion  between  their  exports  and  populations,  as  com- 
pared with  those  just  set  forth,  was  very  marked.  For  Lime- 
rick, with  a  population  of  66,554,  exported  only  56,818  tons, 
value  0^726,430 ;  Galway,  with  33,120,  only  61,937  tons, 
value  «e251,864 ;  and  Sligo,  with  13,159,  only  28,032  tons, 
value  .f  369,490. 

So  far,  the  Report  furnished  decisive  evidence  to  prove  that 
Railways  in  Ireland,  if  they  are  to  suit  the  trade  and  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  as  at  present  distributed,  should  mainly 
follow  the  eastern  coast.  This  view  of  the  subject  was 
pointedly  confirmed  by  the  report  in  an  analysis  made  of  the 
map,  compiled  by  Lieutenant  Larcom,  to  indicate  "the 
direction  and  relative  amount  of  travelling  throughout  the 
country :" — "  It  will  be  seen,  observes  that  officer,  that  the 
largest  stream  of  traffic  is  from  Dublin  towards  Naas,  where 
it  divides  into  three  branches — the  one  by  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
•and  Clonmel,  to  Cork ;    the  other  by  Mountrath,  Roscrea, 
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and  Nenagh,  to  Limerick ;  while  the  third,  passing  along  the 
Orand  Canal,  is  chiefly  dissipated  among  the  small  towns  on 
its  banks,  a  small  portion  reaching  Ballinasloe.  Next  in  im- 
portance are  the  streams  through  Balbriggan  and  Ashbonme, 
uniting  at  Drogheda,  and  thence  continuing  to  Newry ;  at 
which  town  a  branch  separates  towards  Armagh,  where  it  is 
again  subdivided  into  smaller  branches ;  the  principal  of  which 
pass  by  Caledon,  to  Omagh  and  Strabane,  on  the  left,  and  to 
Moy,  Dungannon,  and  Cookstown,  on  the  right.  The  main 
line  from  Newry  continues  through  Lisbum  to  Belfast.  Next 
in  magnitude  to  these  two  great  lines  is  the  stream  direct  to 
the  west  through  Lucan,  Maynooth,  Enfield,  Clonard,  and 
Kinnegad,  where  a  branch  separates  to  Athlone  by  Kilbeg- 
gan ;'  the  main  line  continuing  to  M uUingar,  and  thence  to 
Longford ;  from  which  a  small  stream  passes  through  Carrick- 
on-Shannon  and  Boyle  to  Sl%o.  The  Athlone  branch  con- 
tinues to  Ballinasloe,  where  another  small  division  takes  place, 
a  portion  diverging  to  Tuam  and  Castlebar,  while  the  larger 
passes  on  by  Loughrea  to  Galway." 

These  passages  bear  decisively  upon  the  main  question 
at  issue.  Lieutenants  Harness  and  Larcom  had*  no  ulterior 
objects  to  realise.  They  accordingly  described  the  condition  of 
things  as  it  really  existed,  and  pointed  clearly  to  the  proper 
deductions.  They  proved  the  case  against  the  Commissioners, 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  not  to  act  in  Ireland  upon  the  received 
opinion  which  upholds  the  expediency  of  making  railways 
where  trade,  travelling,  and  population  are  greatest;  and 
also,  unless  of  two  competing  lines,  with  equal  engineering 
facilities,  that  is  not  to  be  esteemed  the  better  which  afibrds 
the  most  direct  communication  to  the  principal  places.  Upon 
the  map  which  accompanies  these  observations,  the  main 
trunks  projected  by  private  enterprise  are  delineated.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  pass,  in  the  most  direct  manner  pos- 
sible, through  the  chief  towns  in  every  direction — ^that  they 
pursue  the  existing  streams  of  traffic  and  travelling ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that,  though  laid  down  before  the  Commission  was 
appointed,  the  information  and  judgment  upon  which  they 
were  founded  were  borne  out  and  confirmed  in  the  most 
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complete  manner  by  the  evidence  of  the  very  document  which, 
by  a  most  extraordinary  process  of  reasoning,  it  was  now 
pretended  to  erect  as  an  authority  for  putting  them  down. 

First  came  the  line  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda,  to  be  ex- 
tended, by  Newry,  to  Armagh  and  Belfast.  Let  us  compare 
its  statistics  with  the  one  by  which  the  Commissioners  would 
supersede  it.  Omitting  Armagh,  as  alike  incidental  to  both, 
we  have  the  following  data  to  guide  us : — 


Company's 
Boate. 

PopaUUon. 

PotUiffice 
Rerenne. 

Route. 

PopaUUon. 

Fott-oflcc 
Rercone. 

Rush  .    . 

Skerries   . 
Balbrigffan 
Drogheda 
Dundalk  . 
Newry.    . 

2,144 

2,556 

3,016 

17,365 

10,078 

13,065 

£      s.     d. 
No  Return. 

Ditto 

Ditto 
2,244    7     1 
1,895  12    0 
2,378  10  10 

Navan    .    . 
CasUeblaney 

4,416 
1,826 

£      9.d. 
663  11  3 
378     2  9 

48,214 

6,518     9  11 

6,242 

1,041  14  0 

The  characteristic  gradients  of  the  two  lines  differed  to  the 
full  as  remarkably  as  their  statistics, — that  of  the  Company 
being  1  in  308  ;  that  of  the  Commissioners,  1  in  180. 

The  travelling,  according  to  Lieutenant  Larcom,  averaged 
per  week  as  follows : — 

Dublin  to  Drogheda,  two  roads,  903 ;  Drogheda  to  Dun- 
dalk, 373  ;  Dundalk  to  Newr)',  517 ;  Newry  to  Armagh,  210 
=  2,003. 

Now  the  travelling,  according  to  the  same  authority,  on  the 
Commissioners'  line,  was  only  to  near  Clones,  eight  miles,  452; 
thence  to  Navan,  258 ;  to  Drumconda,  24 ;  to  Castleblaney, 
52 ;  and  thence  to  Armagh,  122  =  908,  or  less  than  one-half 
of  the  amount  of  the  other. 

The  case  of  the  Leinster  and  Munster  Company  was  even 
stronger.  The  Leinster  and  Munster  Railway  admitted  with 
facility  extensions  to  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Wex- 
ford, and  it  comprehended  within  its  branches  an  immense 
portion  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
South  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Vignoles,  the  Commissioners''  engineer, 
confessed  ^'  that  it  had  been  laid  out  with  great  judgment,  and 
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that  its  gradients  were  very  favourable.^  The  characteristic 
gradient  of  the  main  trunk  of  this  Company  to  Cork  was 
1  in  380,  while  that  of  the  Commissioners  was  1  in  180. 
They  reported  that — ^^  The  largest  stream  of  traffic  is  from 
Dublin  towards  Naas,  where  it  divides  into  three  branches ; 
the  one  by  Carlow^  Kilkenny,  and  Clonmel  to  Cork ;  the 
other  by  Mountrath,  Roscrea,  and  Nenaghi  to  Limerick."* 
To  comprehend  the  application  of  that  passage  with  all  the 
force  properly  belonging  to  it,  the  map  must  be  referred  to, 
and  it  will  then  be  seen  that,  town  by  town,  this  is  the  precise 
course  assigned  by  the  forbidden  lines  of  the  Leinster  and 
Munster  Company  between  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick.  It 
seems  impossible  to  produce,  or  to  imagine,  a  closer  or  more 
cogent  testimony  in  favour  of  any  case  than  the  one  here 
brought  forward  by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  to  confirm 
the  exact  fitness  of  this  project  for  the  purposes  it  was  intended 
to  suit.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  was  emphatically  denounced. 
The  subjoined  lists  of  the  population,  and  Post-office  reve- 
nues of  the  towns  served  by  the  two  systems,  omitting,  however, 
those  common  to  both,  supplies  rather  a  striking  contrast. 


Cornj^r. 

1831. 

PMt-offlce  Income, 
1836. 

Line. 

PopoU- 
tion. 
1831. 

Pott. 

office 

locoiDC, 

£       S.     d. 

£ 

Naas  .    .    . 

3,808 

647    3    7 

Rathangan     . 

1,163 

206 

Newbridge  . 

677 

252     0     0 

Monasterevan 

1,441 

256 

Kilcullen     . 

699 

402     0     0 

Portarlinston 
Mountmdlick 

3,001 

428 

Athy  .    .    . 
Carlow    .    . 

4,494 

619  10     6 

4,577 

686 

9,114 

1,441     6     9 

Maryborough 

3,223 

436 

Leighlin 
Bridge     . 

Mountrath 

2,693 

444 

2,036 

341     0     0 

Borri8-in- 

Bagnalstown 

1,316 

388     4     4 

Odsory  .    . 

650         160 

Goresbridge 

634 

366    0    0 

Rathdowney  . 

1,214 1       246 

Kilkenny 

23.741 

2,112  11     6 

Templemore  . 

2,956 

778 

Callan     .    . 

6,111 

317     6     6 

Thurles     .    . 

7,084 

559 

Clonmel  .    . 

16,134 

2,930    9     7 

Cashel  .    .    . 

6,971 

842 

Clogheen     . 

1,928 

277    4     1 

MitcheUtown 

3,545 

394     9     2 

73,136 

£10,389  11     0 

34,873 '£4,941 

*  Report,  page  20. 
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Upon  tlie  first  appearance  of  the  Report,  the  monopoly 
contemplated  by  its  authors  was  quickly  perceived  and 
strongly  condemned.*  The  government,  nevertheless,  ac- 
cepted the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  with  un- 
hesitating favour,  and  submitted  them  for  adoption  to  par- 

*  Having  been  one  of  many  who  joined  in  an  earnest  effort  to  prevent  the 
mischievous  recommendations  of  the  Irish  Railway  Commissioners  from 
being  carried  into  effect,  I  may  periiaps  be  allowed  to  exi^ain  that  thk 
chaffer  is  little  more  than  an  extension  of  a  pamphlet  addressed  on  that 
occasion  to  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  already  referred 
to,  page  267*     Looking  back  at  the  year  1838,  and  contrasting  the 

Jromising  appearance  of  private  enterprise  in  Ireland  at  this  moment — 
anuary  1845 — with  the  dead  blank  produced  during  the  intervening  six 
years  by  the  support  which  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  gave  to  the 
scheme  of  this  Cmnmission,  I  see  no  reason  to  regret  the  part  I  then 
acted,  or  that  I  ventured  to  conclude  my  address  in  these  words  :-— 

"  To  a  statesman  of  your  experience,  my  Lord,  it  were  an  extreme 
platitude  to  observe,  that  Ireland,  for  many  ages,  has  been  a  prey  to 
almost  every  form  of  misgovemment :  but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
altogether  irrelevant  to  point  out,  that  it  never  has  been  oppressed  by  a 
more  baneful  evil  than  the  one  upon  which  I  have  already  dwelt  in  these 
observations ;  the  evil  which,  far  from  encouraging,  has  never  allowed 
the  Irish  to  enter,  of  their  own  free  accord,  upon  any  of  those  great 
industrial  undertakings,  bv  which  the  genius  of  an  enlightened  nation  is 
exercised,  invigorated,  ana  advanced  to  the  highest  state  of  prosperity. 
The  onlv  standard  of  true  excellence,  in  a  commercial  people,  that  of  labour- 
ing  for  tneraselves  and  by  themselves,  has  never  been  fairly  admitted  in  Ire* 
land.  Unfortunately  for  that  country,  a  corrupt  set  of  canting  hypocrites 
and  interested  knaves  have  always  prevailed  m  it,  who  have  found  their 
account  in  persuading  the  people  tnat  they  are  wholly  unec^ual  to  the 
arduous  task  of  bettering  their  own  condition,  or  the  condition  of  the 
country^  if  left  to  themselves.  The  Irish  have  thus  been  sjrstematically 
broken  in,  and  trained  to  the  impression,  that  government  is  to  do 
everything  for  them,  that  is  or  can  be  done,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  that  nothing  ever  is,  or  can  be,  well  done  in  Ireland.  The  time, 
however,  has  at  last  arrived  when  this  most  vicious  and  depressing  state 
of  thingrs  may  be  safely  corrected.  Ministers  have  now  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  that  best  of  all  reforms,  which,  if  promptly  and  prudently 
taken  advantage  of,  will  redound  to  their  highest  honour  and  be  of  the 
most  substantial  and  enduring  service  to  the  people.  Let  the  progress 
of  public  improvement  in  Ireland  be  no  longer  loaded,  under  the 
ci^^tivating  promise  of  government  assistance,  with  the  heavy  drawback 
of  party  patronage ; — let  it  not,  under  the  plausible  appearance  of  state 
control,  be  subject  to  the  rude  checks  and  dogmatical  experiments  of 
mere  placemen; — let  the  Irish  people,  by  car^iil  st^s  and  moderate 
degrees,  be  led,  won,  taught,  nay,  if^  necessary,  constramed  to  originate 
themselves  and  perfect  the  improvement  of  their  country, — ^instead  of 
bdng  the  task-led  instruments  of  an  ever-changing  and  seldom  useful 
policy  in  the  hands  of  those  upon  whom,  though  unconnected  with  the 
country,  every  high  post  under  government  is  almost  invariably 
bestowed; — let  this,  the  truly  liberal  and  only  honest  S3rstem,  be  fairly  at- 
tempted for  a  short  period,  and,  assuredly»  it  will  prove  successful. 
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liament  with  an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  videhce 
they  were  offbring  to  established  principles.  This  conduct 
presented  not  the  least  strange  of  the  many  extraordinary 
features  of  a  most  singular  case.  The  ministerial  proposal 
was  brought  forward  by  the  Irish  Secretary,  Lord  Morpeth, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  March,  1,  1839.  According  to 
this  scheme,  railways  in  the  North  of  Ireland  were  to  be  left 
to  private  enterprise,  while  in  the  South  they  were  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  public  expense.  The  most  opposite  systems 
were  thus  to  be  established  simultaneously.  For  the  latter 
scheme  a  sum  of  £2,500,000  was  called  for  in  the  first  instance, 
intimation  being  at  the  same  time  given  that  ten  millions 
sterling  in  the  wh(de  would  be  required  to  complete  the  main 
trunk  from  Dublin  to  Cork  with  the  proposed  branches.  The 
profit  circulated  upon  this  expenditure  was  4  per  cent,  but  if 
the  hopes  of  the  projectors  dionld  meet  with  disappointment 
in  this  req>ect,  and  a  loss  result,  the  deficiency,  whether  great 
or  small,  was  to  be  met,  and  covered  by  an  assessment  to  be 
levied  upon  the  counties  traversed  by  the  line. 

A  long  debate  ensued,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  speech 

Then^  indeed,  we  may  reasonably  indulge  tbe  expectation  of  seeing 
Ireland  honourably  emulous  of  England,  and  her  generous  equal  in 
all  those  pursuits  so  distinctive  of  the  excellence  of  &e  En|^h  charac- 
ter, which  dignify^,  while  they  enrich  society,  and  prove  that  to  be 
the  happiest  condition  of  a  people  which  is  sustained,  as  it  has  heen  pro- 
duced, by  their  own  independent  exertions.  This,  as  regards  Irdaed, 
has  hitherto  been  only  a  vision  of  poetrv.  Beautifully  painted  and 
warml]^  described  in  flowing  numbers  and  ingenious  verse,  the  vivid 
aspiratioB  flashes  occasionallv  upon  the  mind,  and  vanishes  like  a  dream. 
How  noble  the  task  to  embody  the  poet's  imagination  in  the  forma 
of  living  truth — to  turn  into  reality  his  buovant  fancies — to  crown  the 
faithful  hopes  and  fulfil  the  long  deairts  or  a  rac^  animated  for  agte 
Uirougbout  tbe  rudest  shocks  of  danger  and  the  most  tr3ring  distresses, 
with  a  noble  confidence  in  tardy  justice  and  a  better  fortune — to  evolve  in 
fruitful  order,  and  give  their  full  measure  of  practical  u^ty  to  the  still 
sound  axkd  vigorous  capabilities  of  a  country  which  have  proved  stronger 
than  the  most  galling  tyranny  and  the  most  insinuating  corruption — to 
gather,  in  short,  for  a  great  and  generous  people  the  rich  harvest  of 
peaceful  prosperity,  the  seeds  of  which,  so  constantly  sown  by  God,  have 
never  yet  been  reaped  by  man. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lord, 
Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
Gborqb  Lewis  Smyth. 
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against  the  motion  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  eloquence  displayed 
upon  the  occasion  was  neither  animated  nor  instructive.  Sir 
Robert  examined  the  question  with  his  usual  judgment  and 
practical  ability.  He  deprecated  the  attempt  to  depart  from 
the  principle  hitherto  considered  the  only  one  which  ought  to 
guide  the  application  of  capital  to  works  of  this  description* 
He  denied  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  to  teach 
it  to  rely  on  the  intervention  and  support  of  the  government, 
and  urged  that  competition  should  be  left  free,  and  that  the 
sister  country  shoidd  be  allowed  to  follow  the  example  of 
England,  ^^  trusting  for  the  same  improvement,  the  same  pros- 
perity, and  the  same  facilities  for  communication,  to  precisely 
the  same  means  as  had  insured  them  in  England."^ 

On  a  division  there  appeared  for  Lord  Morpeth's  resolution, 
144;  against  it,  100;  majority,  44.  This  was  moderate 
success,  but  it  was  more  apparent  than  real.  Many  of  the 
most  decided  supporters  of  government  left  the  House 
without  expressing  their  opinions,  and  not  a  few  of  those  who 
constituted  the  majority  took  care  to  intimate  that  their 
future  votes  in  favour  of  so  monstrous  an  experiment  were 
not  to  be  expected.  Out  of  the  House,  the  scheme  was  not  un- 
frequently  denounced  in  terms  of  indignant  reprobation. 
Pressed  by  this  force,  Lord  Morpeth  was  soon  constrained  to 
retire  from  the  contest,  and  announce  that  the  government 
would  abandon  the  field  altogether  to  private  enterprise.  But 
he  was  weak  enough  to  neutralize  any  good  efiects  that  might 
have  resulted  from  this  declaration,  by  making  another  before 
the  session  closed,  which  again  involved  the  whole  case  at 
issue  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  In  the  month  of  July,  and 
in  a  House  of  thirty-six  members,  his  Lordship  announced  'Hhat 
if,  next  session,  it  should  be  found  that  private  enterprise  was 
insufficient  and  incompetent  to  complete  these  works,  the 
duty  would  devolve  upon  government  to  propose  that  which 
they  thought  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
Ireland  !*'  In  this  language  every  one  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  question  read  the  old  fable  of  the  Dog  in  the  Manger, 
and  the  result  was,  that  while  the  cabinet  of  which  his  Lord- 
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ship  was  a  member  remamed  in  office,  no  progress  was  made 
in  the  construction  of  Irish  railways. 

*  The  kst  attack,  and  that  too  was  misuccessful,  made  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  upon  private  enterprise,  was  the  one 
directed  against  the  Lagan  Navigation.  In  the  session  of 
1840,  a  bill  for  vesting  that  undertaking  in  the  Commissioners 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Viscount  Mor- 
peth. By  that  measure  all  the  powers  of  the  undertakers, 
and  their  lands,  tenements,  and  property  of  every  description 
were  to  be  taken  away  and  vested  in  the  Commissioners, 
together  with  all  the  daims  and  rights  of  their  predecessors, 
the  long  defunct  Commissioners  of  Inland  Navigation. 

A  short  account  of  the  Lagan  Navigation,  and  of  the  taxes 
granted  to  support  it,  has  already  been  given.  Private 
persons  had  contributed  money  towards  the  work  as  well  as 
the  state.  But  the  taxes  had  been  granted  for  limited 
periods,  and  as  they  expired,  the  undertaking  became  consi- 
derably embarrassed,  and  disputes  arose  between  the  Treasury 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Company  and  its  creditors  upon  the 
other.  These  appear  to  have  been  adjusted  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  year  1825,  when  an  award  was  made  for  the 
payment  to  the  debenture  holders  of  a  perpetual  annuity  of 
«f  2,900,  redeemable  upon  the  payment  of  <£'62,000.  The 
award  also  vested  the  navigation  in  the  debenture  holders  on 
certain  stipulations  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

In  the  year  1834,  disputes  again  came  to  a  head  between  the 
Treasury  and  these  parties,  which  led  to  a  suit  in  the  Irish 
Court  of  Exchequer.  The  cause  was  instituted  by  the  Crown, 
was  argued  for  five  days,  and  then  dismissed  by  the  Barons  in 
terras  decidedly  affirmatory  of  the  rights  insisted  upon  by  the 
undertakers  and  their  debenture  holders.  But  the  navigation 
was  not  sufficiently  productive,  and  five  years  were  spent  in 
vainly  soliciting  the  Treasury  to  adjust  the  outstanding  claims 
of  these  parties.  At  length  a  Minute  was  made,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  an  act  of  parliament  should  be  applied  for 
and  the  moneys  in  dispute  should  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

It  was  in  consequence   of  this  arrangement  that   Lord 
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Morpeth,  as  Seeretarj  for  Ireland,  introdaced  the  bill  already 
spoken  of.  The  Commissioners  on  this  as  on  other  oceasioiis 
evinced  considerable  diplomatic  talent.  In  point  of  fact  they 
proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  claims  of  their  opponents  by  a 
summary  process.  The  bill  contained  an  arbitration  clause, 
as  had  been  agreed  upon,  but  it  recited  that  the  claimants 
affected  by  it  had  repaid  themselves  by  dividends  made  out  of 
the  annuid  profits  of  the  navigation  the  sums  they  had  paid 
for  their  debentures,  and  that  no  money  was  due  to  them ! 
The  arbitration  thus  became  a  plausible  nullity,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  if  the  bill  had  passed  into  a  law  with  the  recital 
referred  to  in  the  preamble,  there  would  reidly  have  been 
nothing  to  arbitrate  upon.  The  parties  claimed  a  debt  due 
for  money  paid  on  debentures  in  their  possession,  and  they 
agreed  that  all  particulars  should  be  decided  by  arbitration. 
The  bill  declared  that  nothing  was  due,  and  then  gave  the 
parties  leave  to  arbitrate ! 

This  disingenuous  proceedmg  was  followed  by  three  years 
of  parliamentary  litigation.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the 
Commissioners  were  wholly  defeated,  and  an  act  was  very 
properly  passed,  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  — ,  incorporating  the 
claimants  upon  the  Lagan  Navigation  as  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, and  providing  for  the  future  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  undertaking  under  their  management.  In  this 
result  there  appears  no  ground  for  the  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction save  this  one — ^the  expenses  of  the  discomfited 
Commissioners  were  paid  with  the  public  money. 

We  owe  to  the  controversies  and  discussions  elicited  by  the 
government  sdieme  of  railways  for  Ireland  a  number  of 
parliamentary  returns  respecting  Irish  public  works,  and 
the  amount  of  money  expended  upon  them.  Having  already 
particularised  the  sums  voted  by  the  Irish  parliament  for 
these  purposes,  and  having  also  specified  the  outlay  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  and  the  Commission  for  improving 
the  Shannon,  it  will  now  be  proper,  in  order  to  complete  the 
subject  of  this  chapter,  to  fill  in  some  other  items  of  expense, 
and  thus  exhibit  in  one  view  the  contributions  made  by  the 
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parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  by  endeavouring  to  aid  and  promote  public  works 
in  that  country. 

A  return,  di^ed  17  August  1839,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  furnishes  in  detail  ^^  all  the 
sums  of  money  voted  or  applied  either  by  way  of  grant  or  loan 
in  aid  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  including  all  sums  ad- 
vanced for  making  roads,  and  the  employment  of  the  poor 
in  fisheries  or  otherwise.  The  total  advances,  according  to 
this  authority,  fran  the  year  1800  to  June  1,  1889,  was 
^8,828,141  14ff.  Id.  An  explanatory  aniJysis  prefixed  to  the 
return  furnishes  the  general  heads  of  account,  by  which  it 
clearly  appears  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money  was 
voted  and  applied  to  objects  altogether  different  from  those 
referred  to  in  this  chapter.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  re- 
ceived je285,438,  the  Dublin  Farming  Society  -^87,132,  and 
the  Dublin  Linen  Board  «£^537,656.  The  account  further 
includes  ^^749,541  for  churches,  .^486,995  for  gaols,  <£^435, 167 
for  hospitals,  <£'80,414  for  law  courts,  and  ^693,399  for  the 
relief  of  the  pocu:,  besides  other  items. 

Had  even  a  few  conspicuous  good  works  come  of  these  nu- 
merous Ck)mmi98XM]8  we  might  be  induced  to  reconcile  our- 
selves to  their  frequency,  and  the  expense  they  have  occa- 
sioned. When  we  find  them  equally  at  variance  with  sound 
principles,  and  unproductive  of  improvement,  we  are  bound  to 
stigmatise  and  condemn  them  whenever  the  opportunity  offers. 

Amongst  other  items  explanatory  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  millions  were  applied,  are  the  following : 

Howth  Harbour,  already  choked  up  with  sand    .    £420,472    3    5i 
Kingstown  Harbouri  a  good  and  convenient  work     576,521  19    Of 


£996,994     2    6i 


The  Port  and  Harbour  of  Dublin  (improved  certainly,  but 
by  no  means  to  the  full  extent)  obtained  the  following  sums : 
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1801 

Survey  of  Bay,  Ac- 

.       £595     7    2 

1806 

Quay  walls  to  the  rive] 

rliffey         8,546  12     7 

1808 

Improving  Harbour 

951  12     5 

1811 

Ditto 

Port  . 

10,992  10    7 

1812 

Ditto 

ditto      . 

.       8,580  19    7 

>» 

Ditto 

ditto  . 

6,890  14     3 

9» 

Ditto 

ditto 

.     18,228  10  10 

1813 

Ditto 

ditto  • 

6,976  19    6 

$9 

Ditto 

ditto 

.       5,258  10    6 

1813 

Improving  Port  . 

4,434    0    9 

»> 

Ditto 

ditto 

6,568  11     6 

1817 

Ditto 

ditto  . 

5,671   19     5 

1818 

Ditto 

ditto      . 

.       2,977     2  10 

$» 

Ditto 

ditto  . 

3,794     6  11 

99 

Ditto 

ditto      . 

.       7,358  11     1 

99 

•  Ditto 

ditto  . 

4,135     2  10 

1819 

Ditto 

ditto      . 

5,603     1     7 

M 

Ditto 

ditto  . 

4,563  13     3 

99 

Ditto 

ditto      . 

.       6,715     &    8 

1821 

Ditto 

ditto  . 

10,608     2     0 

99 

Ditto 

ditto      . 

.       7,050     6  10 

99 

Ditto 

ditto  . 

4,478  18     7 

1823 

Ditto 

ditto 

.     14,132     4     0 

1825 

Ditto 

ditto  . 

8,361     0     3 

1826 

Ditto 

ditto 

.       8,787  14     0 

1831 

Ditto 

diUo  . 

11,090  12     2 

1836 

Ditto 

ditto       . 

.     10,411   12     4 

1837 

Ditto 

ditto  . 

6,851     9     7 

£199,615  13  11 

Personal  interests  are  seldom  neglected  when  pecuniary 
favours  are  in  a  course  of  distribution  under  the  patronage  of 
government.  By  these  returns  Lord  Annesley  appears  to 
have  received  for  a  pier  on  his  estate  at  Dundrum  in  the 
year  1807,  <£^7173  I9s.  6d. 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo  appears  to  liave  received  in  1805  for 
improving  the  town  of  Westport,  his  own  estate,  oP3,45 2  6«.  2rf., 
in  1806  for  a  lighthouse  on  his  estate  at  Clare  Island, 
J*l,361  15*.  8d.,  and  in  1808  for  improving  the  Harbour  of 
Westport,  also  his  estate,  <£^738  9$.  3d, 
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The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  obtained  for  building  a 
suitable  residence,  between  the  years  1826  and  1837,  ^10,000. 

For  Courtown  Harbour,  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Cour- 
town,  there  was  advanced  between  the  years  1824  and  1838 
a  sum  of  if  20,458,  which  has  all  been  expended.  The  har- 
bour is  now  so  shallow  that  a  fishing  smack  can  seldom  navi- 
gate it  with  safety. 

Mr.  P.  Leader,  to  work  a  colliery  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
received  between  the  years  1818  and  1833  ^19,230  15s.  4d. 

Other  instances  of  this  class  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is  with 
them  and  the  whole  outlay  before  our  eyes  that  we  have 
now  to  put  the  serious  question — what  is  to  be  done  for  the 
future  ?  Is  there  any  other  than  but  one  alternative,  either  to 
persist  in  the  old  system — ^if  such  indeed  it  may  be  called — 
hoping  to  moderate  its  excesses  occasionally,  or  by  a  vigorous 
exertion  to  renounce  it  for  ever  as  wholly  unimprovable? 
Superficial  observers  may  indulge  in  fanciful  theories,  inter- 
ested persons  will  be  always  biassed  by  their  peculiar  stake  in 
the  issue,  but  the  more  attentively  the  case  is  examined  by 
impartial  judges,  the  more  powerfully  will  the  conviction 
impress  itself  upon  the  mind  that  experience  supplies  no  fact 
of  any  importance,  and  political  economy  suggests  no  argu- 
ment of  any  weight,  in  favour  of  the  old  course  of  proceeding. 
That  is  evidently  worn  out,  and  every  way  unsuited  to  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country.  Where  are  the  benefits 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  outlay  that  has  taken  place! 
Where  are  the  great  works  achieved  by  these  Government 
Boards,  where  the  marked  improvements  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  or  the  country  traceable  to  their  exertions,  and 
justly  due  to  the  many  millions  intrusted  to  their  hands! 
They  are  not  to  be  found — ^they  have  never  existed.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  otherwise,  for  these  functionaries  never 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  community  and  have  seldom 
been  held  even  in  respect.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  they 
have  never  stimulated  the  energy  of  the  people — that  they  have 
in  no  degree  elevated  the  national  character,  nor  directed  the 
national  industry,  to  any  result  worth  commemorating.    They 
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have  been  endured  under  one  denomination  or  another  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  and  during  it,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
assert,  that  they  have  mitigated  no  evil,  but  created  many, 
and.  have  invariably  proved  the  ready  instrument  of  manifold 
corruption. 

Let  the  Board  of  Works  then  be  abolished,  and  let  all 
moneys  lent  for  Irish  purposes  be  advanced  by  the  Exchequer 
Bill  Commissioners,  but  at  the  same  time  let  the  Irish  depart- 
ment of  the  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,  who  have 
always  exercised  authority  in  Ireland,  be  enlarged.  Let 
there  be  a  suitable  office  maintained  in  Dublin  for  the  transr 
action  c^  the  business  properly  belonging  to  the  Irish  branch 
of  that  office,  and  let  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Crown  Conmiis- 
sioner  for  Ireland  to  spend  a  fiiir  portion  of  his  official  life 
in  that  country,  and  personally  superintend  the  local  interests 
more  immediately  committed  to  his  charge.  By  the  adoption 
of  this  change  there  will  soon  be  a  considerable  gain  in  point 
of  economy  and  practical  efficiency.  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  will  then  be  brought  under  the  action  of  the  same 
principles  and  system,  legitimately  applied  to  their  common 
service  by  one  governing  body.  Th^i  we  shall  no  longer 
have  the  Board  of  Works  doing  one  thing  in  Ireland  and 
the  Woods  and  Forests  another.  An  equal  administration  of 
afibirs  will  prevail  throughout  the  empire  at  large,  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  centralisation  will  be  united  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a  local  or  departmental  administration.  The  Com- 
missioner sitting  occasionally  at  the  Board  in  London,  and 
occasionally  superintending  the  progress  of  his  own  particular 
business  in  Ireland,  will  carry  with  him  in  council  an  extent 
of  information  not  commonly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  trans- 
actions of  business,  and  he  wiU  be  sure  to  season  and  regu- 
late his  official  acts  in  Ireland  with  a  spirit  and  a  system  at 
all  times  much  wanted  in  that  country. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  let  the  Board  of  Works  be  abdished, 
and  let  the  great  field  of  improvement  offered  by  the  country 
be  thrown  open  for  the  future  to  the  energies  of  private 
Miterprise  upon  honest  conditions.     For  this  purpose,  and  to 
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eosure  a  fair  trial  of  the  system  recommended,  the  different 
undertakings,  so  long  oxerloaded  with  public  debts,  ought  to  be 
relieved  of  their  incumbrances.  It  is  but  equitable  that  they 
should  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  starting  in  a  fresh  career  of 
usefulness,  clear  of  all  restrictions  and  embarrassments  arising 
from  past  misfortune  or  mismanagement.  By  this  process 
the  old  debts  due  by  the  Wellesley  Bridge  and  Docks,  by  the 
Gralway  Docks,  by  the  Ulster  Canal,  and  other  undertakings 
similarly  circumstanced,  would  one  and  all  be  compounded. 
And  wise  would  it  be  to  make  such  compositions,  for  those 
debts  are  bad  in  every  sense  of  the  expression.  They 
should  therefore  be  treated  without  further  delay  accord- 
ing to  the  precedent  furnished  by  the  Treasury  in  the 
case  of  the  Branches  of  the  Grand  Canal.  In  that  case,  as 
in  those  now  under  consideration,  a  sufficient  income  had 
never  been  raised  from  the  works  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
money  advanced  by  Government  to  make  them,  which,  accu- 
mulating year  after  year,  periodically  augmented  the  amount 
to  be  repaid.  At  last  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  disposed 
of  the  whole  debt,  principal  and  interest,  upon  the  common 
terms  adopted  in  mercantile  and  other  matters  of  business. 
The  actual  net  value  of  the  property  was  ascertained  irre- 
spective of  the  mortgage  upon  it,  and  a  sum  equal  to  the 
purchase  of  that  income,  considered  as  an  annuity  according 
to  the  government  tables,  was  accepted  as  a  full  satisfaction 
of  all  that  was  due.  The  same  relief  ought  to  be  afforded 
in  the  remaining  cases.  The  money  due  amounts  to  a  large 
sum,  but  it  has  long  since  been  virtually  lost.  The  produce 
of  the  works  does  not  suffice  to  pay  the  interest  upon  their 
respective  debts — where  then  is  the  policy  of  maintaining 
a  set  of  claims  that  are  really  of  no  value ! 

Another  desirable  measure  to  accompany  the  proposed 
change  would  be  the  consolidation  of  several  small  works, 
kindred  in  their  nature  and  objects,  and  not  &r  removed 
from  each  other  in  point  of  situation,  into  one  large  and 
respectable  undertaking.  In  this  way  several  enterprises 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Works  from  joint-stock  companies 
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would  be  restored  to  the  management  of  their  legitimate 
promoters ;  and  they  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  considerably 
benefited  in  several  instances  by  appropriate  amalgamations. 
For  instance,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Boyne  Navigation  and 
Drogheda  Harbour  ought  obviously  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
company.  All  three  under  separate  managements  will  be 
petty  speculations,  and  scarcely  equal  to  the  discharge  of 
their  respective  expenses.  If  united  together  and  managed 
under  one  staff  and  one  direction,  they  would  constitute  a 
respectable  and  a  profitable  undertaking.  The  same  remark 
applies  with  equal  force  to  other  cases,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  particularize  them. 

Clear,  however,  as  must  be  the  conviction  upon  the  mind  of 
every  calm  and  disinterested  observer  respecting  the  advan- 
tages that  would  quickly  arise  from  an  abandonment  of  the 
institutions  hitherto  so  fruitlessly,  yet  so  expensively,  main- 
tained in  Ireland  for  the  promotion  and  extension  of  Public 
Works,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  no  reform  in 
them  will  be  immediately  attempted. 

There  is  unfortunately  in  every  government,  and  in  the 
government  of  Ireland  more  than  any  other,  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  regulate  and  restrain  the  popular  action,  and  this 
passion  grows  stronger  the  longer  it  is  indulged.  The 
Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  was  deeply  imbued  with  its 
spirit,  and  owed  the  unpopularity  under  which  it  ultimately 
dropped  from  office  more  to  that  fault  than  any  other  in  its 
composition. 

There  was  displayed  by  that  cabinet  an  irrepressible  par- 
tiality for  men  who  played  the  part  of  general  busy-bodies. 
With  them  the  best  recommendation  for  office  too  frequently 
seemed  to  be  a  restless  fancy  for  meddling  with  all  things 
public  and  private — an  indomitable  determination  that  what- 
ever was  to  be  done  in  the  country  should  somehow  or  other 
be  done  through  the  instrumentality  of  government.  Where 
the  nature  of  things  rendered  it  impossible  for  such  a  body 
to  act  directly,  it  was  to  superintend  and  control.  Poor  Law 
Boards,  Education  Boards,  Railway  Boards,  Drainage  Boards, 
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and  Navigation  Boards  and  Commissioners  too  numerous  to 
be  described  or  remembered,  were  then  the  order  of  the  day. 
When  a  ministry  falls  into  an  extravagance  of  this  kind,  we 
detect  the  error  of  its  ways  by  a  simple  reference  to  the 
proper  functions  of  government,  which  are  confined  to  de- 
fending the  people  from  foreign  injury,  and  preserving  peace, 
order,  and  comfort  at  home.  Beyond  this  duty  there  are 
few  acts  which  can  be  undertaken  by  a  government  without 
trespassing  upon  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
almost  every  obligation  incurred  by  a  government  which  has 
a  further  tendency  is  a  mistake  most  likely  to  eventuate  in 
a  mischief,  or  a  wrong. 

As  to  Ireland  it  is  impossible  to  track  the  current  of  events 
in  that  country,  without  perceiving  that  among  the  various 
causes  to  which  the  distress  and  disturbance  so  constantly 
prevailing  in  it  are  to  be  assigned,  not  the  least  powerful  is 
the  total  want  of  those  intermediate  interests  so  naturally  and 
efficaciously  promoted  by  private  enterprise  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  public  works.  These  produce  a  new  estate  in 
a  country,  and  they  are  most  desirable  in  one  where  the 
existing  sources  of  employment  and  profit  are  almost  wholly 
agricultural — ^where  no  fruitful  body  whatever  intervenes 
between  an  ill-devised,  poorly  appointed,  and  inefficient 
local  government,  and  a  mass  of  peasantry  utterly  helpless, 
though  distinguished  for  great  bodily  strength,  patient  labour, 
and  a  lively  intellect. 

To  such  a  people  the  prevailing  system  in  Ireland  cannot 
but  prove  injurious.  While  the  Government  is  found  willing 
to  undertake  every  great  work  that  is  required  to  improve  the 
country,  the  people  are  effectually  discouraged  from  studying 
how  to  promote  national  improvements  themselves.  They  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  impotent  pupillage,  and  degrading  inactivity. 
The  more  a  minister  doesi  the  more  he  is  expected  to  do. 
No  bounds  are  put  to  the  demands  made  upon  the  state  for 
the  employment  of  the  poor  and  the  development  of  the 
national  resources,  and  so  often  have  these  been  pressed  with 
plausible  eloquence  and  importunate  assiduity,  that  it  has 
Vol.  II.  c  c 
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repeatedly  been  deemed  a  matter  of  eowrse  to  give  diem  » 
cdourable  eBcouragemeiit.  While  such  a  habit  prevmiky 
hew  vain  to  hope  that  the  vital  prineipies  of  sociai  and  cooh 
merctal  progress,  self  exertion,  aad  oompetitiiHi,  will  ever  be 
Perished !  Low  indeed  must  the  condition  of  that  conntiy 
always  remain,  and  Umited  the  skill  and  enjoymait  of  ita 
inhabitants  where  the  Government  is  the  main  promoter  of 
improvement,  the  only  patron  of  merit,  and  tiie  principal 
rewarder  of  industry. 

Well  then  may  it  be  asserted  that  the  state  of  Ireiaiid  wil 
never  be  sound,  nor  its  prosperity  be  baaed  upon  a  sore 
foundation,  while  the  practices  here  condemned  are  conttnoed 
by  the  Oovemment.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  tiie  sidbject  has 
been  dwelt  upon  at  too  moch  length  in  this  dmpten  Its 
importance  cannot  be  overrated.  They  only  can  estimate 
correctly  the  sum  of  the  injury  thus  vexatioualy  inflicted  upon 
the  country,  who  have  been  witnesses  of  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  its  effecto.  Take  one  of  the  latest  kntaneea. 
About  the  year  1843,  the  contract  held  by  a  London  Company 
for  lighting  Dublin  with  Gas  being  about  te  expire,  some 
members  of  the  Town  Council  of  the  latter  city  and  other 
gentlemen  proposed  to  form  a  company  for  supplying  the 
article  thenuselves.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  would  have  been  permitted  te  undertake 
amongst  themselves  and  of  their  own  accord,  an  office  so 
simple  and  so  natural,  as  that  of  lighting  their  own  city  with 
gas.  ^t  it  was  not  so»  Even  here  the  (Jovemment  inter- 
fered. The  Under  Secretary  at  the  Castle,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor,  entered  into  a  formal  correspon^tenee  upon  the  subject, 
difikrent  opinions  were  broached,  as  a  matter  of  course  where 
diflEerent  intereste  were  folt  to  exist,  and  ultimately  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  inquire  and  report.  And  a  r^Kurt  wan 
made  but  never  printed. 

Its  authors — or  possibly  the  Government — grew  asimned, 
and  the  document  was  stippressed.  The  citizens  were  thna 
able  to  carry  their  object  at  last,  but  their  success  cost  then 
a  struggle  of  two  years^  duration,  with  the  fHmsure  of  die 
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Government — no  light  odds  bearing  against  them  all  the  while. 
To  some  persons  this  matter  may  perhaps  appear  too  insig- 
nificant for  serious  notice;  but  as  an  example  of  the 
obstacles  habitually  thrown  in  the  way  of  improvement  in 
Ireland,  by  persons  who  intercept  the  influence  of  Government, 
it  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  incident.  Its  very  insig- 
nificance, moreover,  bears  a  particular  value,  if  rightly  con- 
strued. For  if  so  small  an  aflair  was  impeded  by  so  much 
delay,  what,  we  may  fairly  ask,  would  be  the  difficulty  and 
discouragement  produced  if  the  venture  proposed  had  been 
one  of  considerable  extent  or  real  consequence! 

It  may  perhaps  be  pleaded  that  the  act  of  the  Government  on 
this  occasion  was  well  meant,  and  should  therefore  be  favour- 
ably considered.  But  taking  the  Commission  in  its  very  best 
sense,  what  more  can  be  said  for  it  than  that  it  was  an 
attempt  to  point  out  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  how  far  it 
might,  or  might  not,  be  advantageous  to  them  to  provide 
their  own  gas !  That,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  functions  of 
Government.  "The  statesman,^^  says  Adam  Smith,  "who 
should  attempt  to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner  they 
ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load  himself 
v^ith  a  most  unnecessary  attention,  but  assmne  an  authority 
which  could  be  safely  trusted,  not  only  to  no  single  person, 
but  to  no  council  or  senate  whatever,  wid  which  would  no- 
where be  so  dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly 
and  presumption  enough  to  fiemcy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it.*' — 
Wealth  of  Nations f  book  iv.  c.  11. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


LAND  HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED. ANtAQONISM   OP  THE  TWO  GREAT 

CLASSES. LANDLORDS  AND  TENANTS. ANCIENT  TENURES   OF  THE 

COUNTRY. PROGRESS    AND    EFFECTS   OF    CONFISCATIONS. FORFEI- 
TURES AND  LAWS  AFFECTING  LAND. — CONDUCT  OF  LANDLORDS,  AND 

CONDITION    OP   PEASANTRY, TENURES  THENCE  ARISING. OTATIS- 

TICAL  RESULTS. REVIEW  OF  REMEDIAL  MEASURES. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  present  chapter  is  beset  on  every 
side  with  infinite  perplexities.  All  of  these  are  formidable, 
and  not  a  few  peculiarly  grave  and  distressing.  There  is  not 
a  form  into  which  the  general  question  can  be  thrown  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion,  that  will  not  be  sure  to  excite  some 
prejudice  so  rooted,  or  some  animosity  so  violent  as  to  render 
dispassionate  and  impartial  investigation  almost  impossible. 
Above  all,  it  is  most  difficult  to  meet  with  honest  witnesses 
and  correct  information.  The  litigatory  interests  are  mar- 
shalled into  extreme  parties,  animated  by  a  fierce  spirit  of  im- 
-placable  antagonism.  On  both  sides  the  great  object  (and  often 
unconsciously)  is,  to  dissemble  and  mislead.  Whether  the  ad- 
verse forces  appear  in  the  arena  bodily,  or  allow  their  different 
causes  to  be  agitated  by  advocates  and  apologists,  the  attention 
of  the  most  intent  observer  is  almost  irresistibly  drawn  off  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  from  the  real  points  at  issue  by  a  display 
of  coUateral  or  incidental  matter,  which  is  often  managed  with 
considerable  art,  and  almost  invariably  with  a  superabundance 
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of  zeal,  injurioas  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  progress  of 
improvement.  On  both  sides,  moreover,  there  is  a  conscience- 
stricken  sense  of  so  much  that  is  radically  bad — of  so  much 
that  will  not  bear  the  ordeal  of  strict  investigation — of  so 
much  that  common  justice  and  humanity  can  in  no  shape 
tolerate  or  excuse ;  that  neither  the  parties  themselves,  nor 
their  witnesses  will  dare  to  make  a  frank  avowal  of  their  pre- 
tensions, or  venture  to  act  boldly  in  the  open  face  of  society 
upon  the  impulses  and  feelings  they  really  cherish.  A  strong 
and  decided  spirit  of  freemasonry  pervades  the  country  ;  land- 
lords and  tenants  are  bound  by  it,  each  to  his  own  class,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  innermost  circle  of  those  classes  that  the  due 
measure  of  protection  is  aflTorded,  which  inspires  the  respective 
members  to  reveal,  in  all  their  natural  force,  principles  and 
passions  subversive  to  the  last  degree  of  anything  like  happi- 
ness in  society,  and  strength  in  government. 

He,  then,  who  would  judge  fairly  and  rightly  between  the 
two  factions,  must  know  them  both  intimately  well  in  the 
confidential  relations  of  private  life.  There  only  can  he  hope 
to  find  the  key  that  opens  the  lock  of  sincere  opinions. 
There  only  will  he  be  able  to  discern,  in  the  full  extent  of  its 
naked  enormity,  the  positive  and  disheartening  truth,  that 
the  most  fatal  symptom  of  the  diseased  condition  of  society  in 
Ireland  is  a  perverse  bias,  deeply  seated  in  the  minds  of  the 
two  great  classes — landlords  and  tenants.  He  will  feel  that 
these  ought  to  be  one  and  the  same  in  point  of  Sjrmpathy,* 

*  "  Whoever,*'  said  the  late  Chief  Justice  Bush,  charging  a  Special  Com- 
mission at  Maryhorough,  "  confines  his  estimate  of  the  consequences  of 
such  a  confederacy  to  the  mere  outrages  and  crimes  it  produces,  has  I 
fear  but  superficially  examined  the  subject.  Such  consequences  may  be 
occasional  and  transient,  but  the  moral  influence  upon  society  of  such  a 
diseased  state  of  human  character  must  be  deep  and  permanent.  The 
bad  passions  let  loose,  the  chanties  of  life  extinct,  those  relations  dis- 
severed, which  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  are  the  offspring  of 
reciprocal  protection  and  dependence— confidence  displaced  by  suspicion, 
and  fear,  and  hatred,  in  all  classes  vitiating  and  corroding  the  heart  of 
man ;  these  are  productive  seeds  which  threaten  a  fearful  growth,  and  if 
the  mischief  be  not  put  down,  every  reflecting  man  wiU  look  forward  to 
the  necessary  influence  of  such  a  state  of  things  upon  the  future  destiny 
of  Ireland,  as  operating  far  beyond  the  local  disturbances  of  a  provinciu 
district." 
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beoauee  tbey  have  esBentially  a  oammon  intefeBt,  aiui  he  wiH 
jBbcI  that  tbey  are  Bot  merely  oppoeed  to,  but  heart-hardened 
agaiBBt  each  other.  He  wiU  mark  the  tenantry,  when  a  hmd- 
Jbrd  is  nmrdered,  struck  by  no  sorrow.  He  will  hear  th^a 
vindicate  the  crime,  and  may  catdi  them  shielding  the  p^- 
petrator  from  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  meet  some 
ten  or  twenty  families  evicted  from  their  miserable  cabins,  and 
after  listening  in  vain  for  some  expressions  of  compasaon  for 
the  outcasts,  he  will  hear  landlords  ccnnmend  the  legal  hard 
ship  by  which  perhaps  a  hundred  human  beings  are  turned 
out  helplessly  upon  society,  without  employment,  fidod,  or  the 
shelter  of  the  meanest  roof  to  protect  exhausted  nature  from 
the  pinching  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Nothing  has  been  more  common,  and  nothing  more  just 
than  the  censures  passed  upon  the  nq>acity  and  heartlessness 
of  Irish  landlords.  To  the  full  as  conunon,  and  to  the  full  as 
just  are  the  denunciations  hurled  against  the  habitual  lawless- 
OBBs  of  the  Iridi  peasant,  against  the  frequency  of  agradaa 
murders — murders  of  which  the  commonest  features  are  those 
most  degrading  to  the  character  of  man — extreme  cruelty  and 
extreme  cowardice.  The  unnatural  antagonism  of  these  two 
classes  forms  by  far  the  worst  of  the  manifold  disorders  to 
which  Ireland  is  a  prey. 

In  the  broad  statements  of  grievances,  as  they  are  generally 
put  forward  by  the  two  classes,  truth  is  seldom  vioUted.  B«t 
Ulie  whole  truth  is  not  always  told.  There  are  unquestionably 
very  bad  landlords  and  very  bad  tenants ;  but  there  are  also 
good  of  both  classes,  and  it  is  both  unjust  and  pernicious  to  lay 
a  particular  stpess  either  upon  the  harshness  or  the  crimiBality 
of  the  one  set  of  men  or  the  other  without  relieving  the 
weight  of  the  imputation  by  mtroduoing  a  becoming  aocount  of 
the  virtues,  neither  few  in  number  nor  poor  in  quality,  which 
belong  to  each  of  them. 

A  slight  examination  of  the  main  points  at  issue  will  snflb^ 
to  show  how  cautiously  they  are  to  be  desk  with.  Take  the 
common  case  of  a  landlord  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  A  lease 
drops,  and  he  finds  twenty  families  starving  upon  twenty  ; 
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gfhk  estate,  which  had  origkiaUj  hem  set  to  an  individual  as 
one  farm.    Naturally  enough  he  desiree  to  clear  his  farm  of 
theee  foor  oreatureB,  and  to  place  in  their  stead  a  few  mih 
alantiid  tenants.     But  the  twenty  families-Hmen,  women,  and 
children — poeaeas  no  earthly  means  of  subsistence  save  the 
potato  crop  grown  npcm  the  patches  of  land  atta(died  to  tiie 
miserable  cabins  they  have  constructed  there  with  mud.   Those 
patches  of  ground  they  will  not  surroider :  for  if  they  do,  they 
will  give  up  with  them  their  only  food.    That  miserable  cabin 
they  will  not  stir  from,  because  if  they  do,  they  will  have  to  sleep 
in  the  open  air.     They  will  beg,  borrow,  and  promise  to  pay 
any  amount  of  rent ;  they  will  undertake  to  do  anything — but 
d^art.     No  land,  however,  cim  bear  such  an  infliction,  and 
the  landlord  has  no  altemative  but  passive  subjection  to  an  in- 
crease of  that  evil  or  ejectment.    After  a  struggle  more  or  lees 
protracted  and  distressing,  the  law  is  aroused  to  vindicate  his 
rights,  and  it  wisUins  them  in  arms.  The  civil  and  military  force, 
cavalry,  infSmtry,  police,subsherifiB  and  stipendiary  magistrates, 
march  upon  the  farm — ^the  cabin  doors  are  broken  in ;  the  roofs 
are  torn  off,  and  the  withered  straw  is  scattered  to  the  winds ; 
the  old  walls  are  razed  to  the  ground,  and  twenty  families  are 
driven  forth  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     The  ejectment  has 
been  served,  and  the  landlord  and  the  land  being  satisfied, 
the  soldiers  march  back  to  their  barracks,  the  police  to  their 
station,  while  the  forty  families — men,  women,  and  children 
— huddle  together  in  a  ditch  by  the  road-side  to  brood  over 
their  misery.     There  is  no  reason  to  expect  help,  but  there  is 
room  for  revenge,  and  murder  is  committed  :  the  landlord  or 
his  agent,  or  the  incoming  tenant  is  shot,  and  the  wreck  of 
the  ejectment  undoes  with  human  blood. 

Now  in  this  case — and  it  is  not  an  extreme  one ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  tl»t  occurs  in  six  out  of  the  twelve  months 
(tf  every  year  that  now  passes  or  has  passed  for  upwards  of  a 
century — ^the  position  of  the  landlord  cbims  the  most  serious 
attention.  It  is  not  with  him  merely  a  question  of  improving 
his  property,  Imt  of  arresting  the  progress  of  an  evil  which,  if 
permitted  to  eontinne,  mast  inevitably  make  him  a  pauper  as 
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much  as  any  tenant  upon  his  estate.  For  no  property  can  by 
possibility  bear  the  incubus  of  a  population  increasing  in 
numbers  and  in  poverty,  as  these  settlements  invariably  do 
increase  in  Irekmd.  Where  the  people  go  on  subdividing 
the  land  into  smaller  and  smaller  strips,  and  the  smaller  the 
subdivision,  the  greater  the  number  of  the  persons  demand- 
ing subsistence  from  it,  it  is  absurd  to  attach  any  idea  of  value 
to  the  property.  The  process  resorted  to  is  a  subversion 
of  the  first  condition  of  value,  the  first  laws  of  property,  and 
every  essential  element  of  private  and  public  prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand  no  language  can  be  too  affecting  to 
describe  the  distress  of  the  evicted  wretches.  The  one 
amongst  them  who  desperately  avenges  the  sufferings  of  the 
whole  body  by  committing  murder,  places  himself  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  social  system  and  is  not  to  be  pardoned.  But  for 
all  the  others,  can  pity  be  too  tender,  or  charity  too  generous  ! 
Even  when  they  dwelt  in  their  cabins,  and  lived  only  upon 
potatoes,  they  were  amongst  the  poorest,  the  least  informed,  and 
most  simple  of  human  beings.  But  now  that  he  stands  at  the 
road  side — with  his  old  mother  on  one  side,  his  wife  on 
another,  and  three  or  four  children  dragging  at  his  heels — 
houseless — hungry  and  helpless — without  a  single  prospect  or 
hope  of  succour,  subsistence,  or  help  before  him — can  the 
imagination  picture  to  itself  an  extreme  of  existence,  every  way 
so  full  of  hardship,  as  that  of  the  evicted  Irish  peasant?  If 
there  be  on  earth  a  state  of  natural  despair,  it  is  his. 

Difficult,  however,  as  the  subject  undoubtedly  is  in  its 
different  bearings,  there  still  appears  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  invincibly  obdurate  and  intractable.  If  the  proper 
order  of  events  be  steadily  followed — if  the  relative  positions 
and  rights  of  all  parties  affected  be  carefully  traced  and  fairly 
defined,  and  if  those  positive  facts  be  plainly  set  forth  out  of 
which  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  things  has  been  so 
painfully  evolved,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  unable  to  discover 
the  necessary  correctives,  as  well  as  the  proper  mode  of  apply- 
ing them.  Long  as  the  disorder  has  prevailed,  and  far  as 
its  ravages  have  extended,   even  a  cursory  survey  of  the 
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country  and  its  history  will  clearly  indicate  that  we  have 
three  principal  producing  causes  to  deal  with — first,  the  laws, 
and  as  well  those  that  have  been,  as  those  that  remain  in 
force ;  secondly,  the  manner  in  which  the  landlords  have  from 
time  to  time  put  those  laws  int^  execution,  and  cultivated 
the  property  given  by  them,  and  thirdly,  the  conduct  of  the 
peasantry,  suffering  as  they  have  continuously  done  the  double 
pains  imposed  upon  them  by  the  enactments  of  the  law,  and 
the  mixed  severity  and  indifference  of  the  landlords  and  law 
makers. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  condition  of  the  landed 
interests  in  Ireland,  it  is  primarily  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
various  tenures  into  which  those  interests  are  subdivided ;  and 
if  we  are  to  account  with  any  degree  of  distinctness  or  satis- 
faction for  the  intricacy  of  those  interests,  and  the  wretchedness 
attending  upon  them,  we  shall  require  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  numerous  and  violent  changes  which  were  imposed  from 
age  to  age  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil  by  the 
force  of  arms,  and,  often  more  violent  still,  by  the  force  of  law. 
These  have  been  already  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  His- 
torical Outlines ;  but  a  connected  review  of  them  here,  even 
at  the  fisk  of  repetition,  is  indispensable,  if  we  would  not 
plunge  into  the  labyrinth  they  have  formed,  without  a  direct 
light,  and  immediate  guide  to  clear  away  the  surroundmg 
obscurity,  and  point  out  a  track  that  may  be  safely  followed. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  about  the  last  of  the  great  reforms 
introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  policy  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  of  all  others,  perhaps,  that  which  has  been  most 
completely  executed,  was  one  that  radically  afiected  and 
recast  the  tenure  of  land  throughout  the  island.  The  old 
Irish  principle  of  tenure  in  common  prevailed  at  the  period  of 
the  invasion,  and  was  maintained  with  inflexible  attachment  for 
ages  afterwards.  The  chieftain  and  the  tribe  held  together 
the  lands  within  their  district,  each,  in  his  degree  and  accord- 
ing to  his  age  possessing  an  inherent  right  to  his  share  of  the 
whole,  exclusive  of  all  strangers.  The  reign  of  James  I.  had 
been  reached  before  this  impoverishing  law  was  abolished. 
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At  prefient  very  few  vestigeB  of  it  remain :  it  xaay  be  s^d  to 
linger  feeUy  in  the  rundale  syetem  of  one  or  tipo  of  tbe 
northern  counties  —  but  though  a  hirge  numb^  of  aoreB 
appear  by  the  Land  GommiaBion  Report  to  be  hdd  in  joint 
tenancy,  the  people  are  universally  found  to  cling  wherever 
they  possibly  can  to  a  separate  holding.  Leases  of  joint 
tenancy  were  common  fifty  years  ago^  but  a  lease  to  mace 
than  one  person  is  now  rarely  applied  for. 

Sir  John  Davies  differs  in  no  material  respect  from  the 
native  writers  in  his  account  of  this  ancient  tenure,  nor  does  he 
fiadl  to  notice  emphatically  the  evils  consequent  upon  ite  adop- 
tion by  the  new  settlers. 

*'  In  Eng^d."  he  says,  "  and  all  well-ordered  countriea,  men  have 
certain  estates  in  their  lands  and  possessions,  and  their  inheritanoes 
descend  from  father  to  son,  which  doth  give  them  encouragement  to 
build  and  to  plant,  and  to  improve  their  lands,  and  to  make  them  better 
for  their  posterities.  But  by  the  Irish  custom  of  Tanistry  the  chieftains 
of  every  country,  and  the  chief  of  every  sept,  had  no  longer  estate  than 
for  life  in  their  cfaieferies,  the  inheritance  whereof  did  rest  in  no  nran. 
And  these  chieferies,  though  they  had  some  portions  of  land  allotted  unto 
them,  did  consist  chiefly  in  cuttings  and  cosherings  *  and  other  Irish 
exactions,  whereby  they  did  spoil  and  impoverish  the  people  at  Iheir  plea- 
sure. And  when  their  chieftains  were  dead,  their  sons  or  next  heirs  did 
not  succeed  them,  but  their  Tanists,  who  were  elective,  and  purchase 
their  elections  by  strong  hand ;  and  by  the  Irish  custom  of  CraveUdnd 
the  inferior  tenancies  were  partibk  amongst  all  the  males  of  the  sept,  both 
bastards  and  legitimate ;  and  after  partition  made,  if  any  one  of  the  sept 

*  Cosherings,  as  this  distinct  and  strong-minded  author  afterwards 
explains,  when  descnbing  the  extortion  of  coigne  and  livery,  were 
an  extension  of  the  Irish  custom  of  Bonaght,  "  a  most  heavy  opprmsion 
and  crving  sin,  that  did  draw  down  as  great  or  greater  plagues  vmcm 
Ireland  than  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  did  draw  upon  the  la^  of 
Egvpt  "—cosherings  "  were  visitations  and  progresses  made  by  the  Lord 
and  nis  followers  among  his  tenants,  wherein  he  did  eat  them,  as  the 
English  proverb  is,  out  of  house  and  home.  Sessings  cnT  the  kerne  and 
his  family  called  kemety,  of  his  horses  and  horse  boys,  of  his  dogs  and 
dog  boys,  and  the  like,  and  lastly,  cuttinas,  tallages  or  spendings  high 
and  low  at  his  pleasure ;  all  which  made  the  lord  an  absolute  tyrant  and 
the  tenant  a  very  slave  and  villain,  and  in  one  respect  more  miserable 
than  bond  alares,/or  eommmdif  thehtmddaoe  it  fed  by  1m  lord,  IhU  hen 
the  lord  was  fed  by  his  bond  skme.'* 
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bad  dM,  hk  portton  wm  iwt  drndad  amoQ^Bt  his  sona*  bnt  tiie  chief  of 
the  sept  made  a  jmit  partition  of  idl  the  laodf  bekuifiiig  to  that  m^  and 
gnre  every  one  hie  part  according  to  hia  antiquity." 

Mr.  Eugene  Curry,  an  Irish  scholar  of  considerable  re- 
searchy  has  given  a  similar  account  from  the  extant  Irish 
manuscripts. 

"The  tenure  of  knd  among  tiie  ancient  Ineh  waa  of  variouB  kinda. 

"  1.  The  land  of  the  free  tribe  under  a  duef  of  their  own  family. — In 
tiuB  case  the  occupiers  were  obliged  to  maintain  the  chiers  household  in 
fiaod,  clothing*  &c,^  and  to  maintain  him  in  bis  offenaive  and  de£raaiipa 
waifare,  each  contributing  according  to  hia  holding.  The  lands  ipsie 
hM»  to  anb  or  new  diviaion  in  erery  losrtb  generation*  and  it  was  com- 
petent in  any  of  the  occupiers  to  give  '  his  place '  in  ^.  land  (t.  e.  to 
sell  his  interest)  to  any  person  of  the  tribe,  or  to  pledge  but  not  sub-let 
it  without  consulting  the  chief  or  the  tribe  at  large ;  but  he  could  not  sell 
'  his  place '  in  the  lands  to  a  stranger  without  the  consent  of  these  parties. 
In  this  case  the  immediate  chief  was  not  absolute  in  the  disposal  of  the 
hves  or  property  of  his  dependents,  as  the  chief  prince  immediately 
above  him  had  always  the  power  to  compel  him  to  the  fair  and  faithful 
performance  of  the  conditions  mutually  agreed  on  by  the  original  con- 
stituent parties  of  the  chieftancy.  An  occupier  of  ^is  class  could  not 
be  dispossessed  except  on  his  commission  of  some  heinous  crime,  when 
he  was  deprived  of  his  patrimony  and  cut  off  from  the  tribe.  An  instance 
of  the  interference  of  a  superior  chief  occurs  in  an  old  Irish  covenant, 
made  between  Conor  O'Brien,  Earl  of  Thomond,  who  died  in  1540,  and 
Teige  M'Namara,  chief  of  his  own  name  at  that  period.  O'Brien  took 
M'Namara  prisoner,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  liberation  was, 
that  he  (M'Namara)  should  not  oppress  the  Clan  Cuilan  (bis  own  tribe), 
nor  exact  any  tributes  from  than  beyond  what  they  paid  to  his  father  and 
grandfather,  as  should  be  testified  by  the  steward  and  bailiffs  of  the 
territory. 

"  2.  A  man  holding  his  proportion  of  his  tribe  land,  and  also  holding 
hmd,  at  rent,  from  the  chief  or  any  other  land  above  him,  or  from  the 
church,  was  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  tiibe  land  (under  certain  circum- 
stances), by  gift  or  sale,  but  not  of  the  lands  of  the  chief  or  of  the  church. 
These  he  should  either  keep  to  himself  or  restore  to  their  fundammtul 
owners. 

''  3.  A  stranger,  who  took  lands  from  the  chief,  at  rent  and  service, 
during  pleasure,  or  •  at-will,'  might,  at  any  time,  go  away,  taking  with 
him  one-third  of  the  property  on  the  lands,  «ad  leaving  the  other  two- 
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thirds  to  the  lord,  in  lieu  of  the  use  of  the  lands  and  the  protection 
afforded  him.  But  should  this  man  remain  on  the  lands  during  the  suc- 
cession of  three  lords  he  hecame  naturalised,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  a  tribe  man. 

"  4.  If  a  man  took  land  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  and  he  enjoys  it 
during  that,  term,  he  must,  if  he  goes  away,  leave  all  the  buildings 
and  other  improvements  to  the  landlords ;  and  if  he  should  go  away  of 
his  own  will  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  he  must  leave  the  improve- 
ments with  the  lands  to  the  lord;  but  if  he  be  forcibly  turned  out  before 
the  time  expires,  he  takes  all  the  improvements  with  him.  The  tenant 
at  will  had  the  same  liabilities  and  privileges  as  regards  building,  &c. 

''These  are  the  leading  features  of  the  tenant  laws  in  ancient  Ireland 
as  prescribed  in  the  ancient  manuscripts,  law  tracts,  which  have  come 
down  to  us ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe — ^indeed  it  is  the  fact — ^that 
they  came  down  almost  in  full  force  to  the  reign  of  l^^lliam  and  Mary." 
— Letter  to  Pierce  Mahony,  Esq,,  1845. 

Such  was  the  law  observed  by  the  Irish  and  tolerated  by  the 
English  for  a  term  of  400  years.  It  would  be  a  superfluous 
task  to  show  how  necessarily  it  deprived  the  temporary 
holders  of  land  of  all  the  natural  inducements  to  build  upon 
the  property,  or  otherwise  improve  it,  and  how  necessarily 
also  it  kept  the  country  waste  and  desolate.  Where  the 
extent  and  value  of  every  man's  interest  in  the  soil  was  pre- 
carious and  ephemeral,  the  occupier  as  a  matter  of  course 
grew  careless  of  its  cultivation,  and  was  always  impoverished. 
Continual  wars  and  the  ever  contending  interests  of  the  two 
races,  English  and  Irish,  increased  in  number  and  quality 
the  disastrous  effects  produced  by  the  transient  character 
of  this  original  tenure.  There  is  no  precedent  or  parallel  for 
so  monstrous  a  state  of  things  in  the  whole  course  of  history. 
Here  were  two  races  fighting  for  the  soil,  and  the  aggressors, 
though  the  more  powerful,  were  so  near-sighted  for  centuries 
together  as  to  neglect  reiterated  and  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  for  ingrafting  amongst  the  people  the  vigorous 
and  enduring  customs  which  were  the  essential  foundations  of 
their  own  ascendancy.  This  anomaly  will  not  appear  the  less 
remarkable  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  descent  upon  Ireland 
was  the  extension  and  completement  of  the  Norman  invasion 
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of  England,  and  that  in  England,  as  Sir  John  Davies  acutely 
notes,  William  did  not  give  away  whole  shires  and  counties  to 
his  followers,  nor  deny  to  any  Englishman  who  submitted  the 
benefit  of  the  laws  by  which  he  himself  obtained  a  peaceable 
possession  of  the  kingdom  in  a  few  years. 

The  land  question,  then,  from  the  very  first  entrance  of  the 
English  into  Ireland  constituted  a  grievance  second  to  no 
other  in  point  of  exasperating  severity.  It  was  intimately 
mixed  up  and  purposely  confounded  with  that  fatal  policy  of 
misgovemment,  the  division  of  the  people  into  two  nations, 
each  ruled  by  a  code  of  law  that  differed  in  its  leading 
principles  and  practices  from  the  other.  For  however  osten- 
tatiously the  laws  of  England  may  have  been  promulgated 
in  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  and  his  successors,  the  enjoyment 
of  those  laws  was  strictly  limited  to  Englishmen.  There  were 
it  is  true  some  few  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  as  in  the 
cases  already  referred  to  of  the  five  families,  the  Macmur- 
roughs  of  Leinster,  the  O^Briens  of  Thomond,  the  O'^Connors 
of  Connaught,  the  Macloughlins  of  Meath,  and  the  O'Neills 
of  Ulster,  as  also  in  the  cases  of  such  other  Irishmen  as  sued 
out  separate  acts  of  denization.  But  the  Irish  people  at  large 
were  held  to  have  no  rights  whatever  in  the  courts  of  English 
law.  Within  those  precincts  they  were  not  permitted  to 
claim  security  for  life,  lands,  or  goods,  and  were  treated  not 
as  aliens  only  but  as  enemies.  All  this  is  conclusively  estab- 
lished by  extant  records  without  number,  and  the  concurrent 
evidence  of  all  writers  of  authority.  And  this  was  the  state 
of  the  law,  as  Sir  John  Davies  proves,  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  to  the  reign  of  James  I. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  while  reading  the  abstracts  of  the 
cases*  quoted  in  the  Discovery,  how  impossible  it  was  age 

*The  case  at  page  123^  vol.  i.  though  not  from  Davies,  belongs  to  a 
class  from  which  he  quotes  several,  and  shows  that  the  English  Comts 
neither  protected  the  Hfe,  nor  revenged  the  death  of  an  Iridunan — and 
the  case  of  Thomas  de  Botteler  against  Robert  de  Almain  is  adduced  by 
Davies  as  a  proof  that  it  was  a  ^ood  answer  to  an  action  for  goods  had 
and  held,  to  plead  that  the  plaintiff  was  an  Irishman. 
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after  age  that  order  or  secnrityor  content  conkl  hwe  pre- 
vailed in  the  country,  notwithstanding  all  the  treaties,  com^ 
pacts  and  submissions  made  by  successive  kings,  chieftains, 
and  subjects.  For  whatever  may  appear  to  have  been  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  treaties  entered  into,  and  whatever 
the  understanding  of  the  parties  submitting  themselves  to  the 
Crown,  the  practical  consequences  for  all  the  essential 
business  of  IVe  remained  unchanged.  The  English  judges, 
putting  their  own  interpretation  upon  the  law,  maintained  thftt 
no  Irishman  could  recover  in  an  action  for  goods  sold  and  de- 
fivered  to  an  Englishman,  and  that  even  when  an  Englishman 
kSled  an  Iri^man,  felony  was  not  committed.  In  such  a 
barbarous  state  of  things  the  idea  of  referring  any  question  of 
disputed  possession  to  legal  decision  would  have  been  absurd. 
The  Englishman  would  derive  a  title  from  his  own  court  which 
would  put  a  suitable  construction  upon  the  grants  made  to  the 
invaders  by  the  invading  sovereigns,  while  the  di^Kissessed  na- 
tive would  fly  for  different  satisfaction  to  the  judgments  of  the 
Brehon  law,  which  still  vested  the  soil  in  the  kings,  Tanists, 
and  subjects  of  the  country.  While  this  double  jurisdiction 
existed  the  actual  possession  of  the  land  as  a  matter  of  course 
remained  in  those  who  could  exhibit  superior  cunning  or  supe- 
rior force.  This  era  embraced  a  term  of  400  years,  of  which 
it  is  ahnost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  if  we  reflect,  however 
briefty,  upon  the  infemous  doctrines  that  were  solemnly  pro- 
pounded during  all  that  interval  of  time  as  the  inflexible  rule 
of  En^ish  laws,  by  the  appointed  judges  of  the  land,  we  shall 
be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  incessant  disruptions  of  the 
community,  and  cease  to  wonder  that  despair  of  justice  should 
have  so  often  driven  the  Irishman  to  demonstrate  the  enor- 
nrties  of  the  constitution  by  really  making  himself  the  rebel 
it  uniformly  proclaimed  him. 

The  barbarity  of  tlie  En^lsh  law  had  somewhat  begun  to 
soften,  and  a  few  of  the  brsadtr  and  msre  revoteing  lines  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  races  had  become  partially 
obliterated  when  a  new  arm  of  tsgal  oppreMioa  was  advanced 
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vmAer  the  mtme  of  forfeitures  or  confiBcajtions.  The  statute 
book  from  an  early  period  of  Irish  history  is  overloacted  with 
these  monstrous  enactments.  There  are  instances  in  which 
the  whole  business  of  a  session  i^pears  to  ha?e  consisted  in 
passing  a  single  attainder,  and  a  single  statute  frequently  ex- 
tkiguished  every  title  to  property  throughout  a  whole  prin^ 
cipahty.  When  the  number  and  quick  succession  of  these 
terrible  enactments  are  looked  to,  when  the  sweeping  nature 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  them,  and  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory and  the  host  of  persons  affected  by  them  are  considered ; 
when  also  the  late  period  down  to  which  they  continued  to 
pass,  is  borne  in  mind,  the  total  and  continual  insecurity  of 
property  and  the  concomitant  neglect  and  mismanagement  of 
land  in  Ireland  as  direct  and  unavoidable  consequences  of  the 
laws  made  in  the  country,  will  appear  to  have  constituted 
a  plain  but  imperious  necessity. 

In  the  year  1537  we  find  1*e  Ac*  28  Henry  VIII.  c.  1, 
which  prays  the  Commons  that  forasmuch  as  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  late  Eanrl  of  KOdare,  amongst  manifold  enor- 
mities and  abuses  confederated  with  one  James,  late  Earl 
of  Desmond,  an  openly  proclaimed  and  puMished  traitor, 
for  sending  to  the  French  King,  then  His  Grace's  enemy, 
and  at  open  war  with  him,  to  send  into  the  land  of  Ireland 
an  army  for  the  taking  of  the  same  out  of  our  said  so- 
vereign lord's  possessvNi,  and  notwithstanding  that  his 
said  trattoyouB  intent  would  not  take  eflbct  by  reason 
of  a  peace; — and  being  of  this  and  divers  other  offences 
remitted  aoA  parddned,  afterwards  sojourning  at  Newington 
in  the  county  of  Middesex,  willed  and  commanded  his 
daughter  BKce  Fitzgerald  to  will  aH  his  bretlven,  O^Neyel, 
O^Comier  and  all  o<lher  friends  and  servants  to  stir  and 
rear  war  against  our  said  sovereign's  deputy,  until  they  were 
by  force  ropressed; — and  notwithstancBng  his  grace  of  pity 
and  mercy  remitted  the  said  Earl  these  traitorous  conspiracies, 
the  same  Barl  the  29rd  year  of  our  said  Sovereign  Lord 
not  only  permitted  0*NeyIe,  the  King'^s  Irish  enemy^  to  invade 
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and  destroy  the  County  of  Uriel  without  any  resistance  made 
by  himself,  being  the  King'^s  deputy,  having  the'  governance 
and  charge  of  the  same,  but  having  his  brother  Sir  John  in 
company  with  the  said  O'^Neyle — and  so  forth,  relating  the 
course  of  insurrections  and  anarchy  by  which  this  pattern  of 
the  genuine  Independent,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  ancient 
regime,  made  his  government  terrible— the  Act  proceeds  to 
establish  and  ordain  that  the  said  Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare  late 
deceased,  his  son  and  heir  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Sir  John  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Oliver  Fitzgerald  uncles  to  the  said  Thomas,  James 
Delahyde  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Walter  Delahyde  of  Moyclare, 
Knight,  John  Delahyde,  Edward  Delahyde  Parson  of  Ril- 
berry,  sons  of  the  said  Sir  Walter,  John  Bumel  of  Bal- 
grifien,  Esq.,  Sir  Richard  Walsh  Parson  of  Loughsewdie, 
Chale  Mac  Orauyll,  otherwise  Charles  Reynold,  clerk,  late 
Archdeacon  of  Kells,  James  Gemon  son  and  heir  of  Patrick 
6ei*non  of  Gernonstown,  Christopher  Parese  son  and  heir  to 
William  Parese  of  Agher,  Piers  Walsh  son  to  Walter  Walsh, 
Robert  Walsh  and  Maurice  Walsh  son  to  William  Walsh, 
late  of  Tiecroghan,  and  Edward  Rowks  yeoman,  be  adjudged 
and  attainted  traitors,  and  forfeit  for  ever  all  honours,  castles, 
land,  &c. 

In  the  same  year  passed  the  Act  headed  ^^Delahyde^s 
liands  in  Carbrie,**^ — which  sets  forth  that  after  the  death  of 
Sir  Walter  Delahyde,  the  king  is  rightfully  entitled  to  all  the 
lands  of  the  said  Sir  Walter,  by  reason  of  that  wilful  and 
disloyal  traitor,  James  Delahyde,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Walter, 
was  one,  and  the  chief  counsellor  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald,*^  and 
it  is  thought'^  that  the  said  Thomas  Fitzgerald  and  James  were 
partly  ruled  and  counselled  by  the  said  Sir  Walter  and  Janet 
Eustace  his  wife,  &c., — therefore  enacts  that  all  the  said 
lands  and  tenements  in  Carbrie  shall  vest  in  the  king,  &c. 

The  session  of  1556  is  memorable  for  the  Act,  2  &  3 
Philip  and  Mary,  <'  for  the  disposition  of  Leix  and  Oflalie,*^  and 
the  Act  *'  whereby  the  king  and  queen'*s  majesties,  and  the 
heirs  and  successors  of  the  queen  be  entitled  to  the  countries 
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of  Leix,  Slewmarge,  Irvy,  Olenmaliry,  and  Ofialie,  and  for 
making  the  same  couiitrieB  Shire  grounds.'^ 

By  the  first  of  these  statutes  it  is  proclaimed,  *'  that  the 
countries  of  Leix,  Slewmarge,  Offidie,  Irrie,  and  Glynmalire, 
were  of  late  wholly  possessed  by  the  Moores,  the  Connors, 
the  Dempeyes,  and  other  rebels ;  and  now  by  the  industrious 
travaile  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  be  brought  again  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  their  majesties,  and  so  remain ;  and  forasmuch 
as  the  well  disposing  of  the  aforesaid  countries,  and  planting 
of  good  men  there,  shall  not  only  be  a  great  strength  to  those 
quarters,  but  also  a  wonderful  assurance  of  quiet  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  English  countries  and  a  great  terror  to  all  the 
Irish  countries  bordering  on  the  same :  it  is  enacted,  that  the 
aforesaid  Earl  of  Sussex  shall  have  full  power  during  the  time 
he  shall  be  Lord  deputy,  to  give  and  grant  to  all  her  Majesty'^s 
subjects,  English  or  Irish,  at  his  election  and  pleasure,  such 
estates  in  fee  simple,  per  tail,  and  such  leases  for  yeara  or 
lives  of  the  whole  as  shall  to  his  wisdom  and  discretion  seem 
meet  and  convenient.^ 

It  was  thus  that  the  Queen's  County  and  the  King^s  County 
were  "  settled.^ 

In  the  session  of  1569, 11  Elizabeth,  sess.  3,  c.  1,  came  the 
Act  for  the  attainder  of  Shane  OneOe,  and  the  extinguishment 
of  the  name  of  Oneile  and  the  entitling  of  the  queen's  majestic 
her  heirs  and  successors,  to  the  country  of  Tyrone,  and  to 
other  countries  and  territories  in  Ulster.  This  as  a  specimen  of 
legislative  grandiloquence  is  a  curiosity.  The  exordium 
is  a  master-piece  in  its  way.  The  strain  of  plausible  satisfac- 
tion and  praise  by  which  we  are  led  on  smoothly  and  piously 
to  the  confiscation  of  "  the  fifth  part  of  this  realm  of  Ireland,^' 
furnishes  in  point  of  conception  and  execution  a  piece  of 
crafty  legislative  composition,  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
equal  but  hardly  to  surpass.  "  When  we  consider,'^  says  this 
singular  law,  "  our  most  entirely  beloved  and  no  less  dread 
sovereign  ladye  and  princess,  the  loving  mind  and  daily  charges, 
which  you  incessantly  spare  not  to  employ  both  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  your  realm  of  Ireland,  and  the  surety  and 
Vol.  II.  D  D 
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profit  of  us  joar  fatthAil  and  obedient  Bubjects,  we  cannot  ner 
ought,  except  we  woaU  be  noted  to  tbe  woiid  tor  iagrate  and 
annatural  people  to  your  royal  peraoO)  being  our  supreme 
kead  and  defender,  but  study,  devise,  and  invent  all  the  best 
fmys  and  means  we  can  possibly,  both  to  inerease  year  kingfy 
estate  over  us,  and  also  help  to  maintain  the  same  with  tbe 
ratnpier  of  our  bodies  and  consumption  of  our  goods,*^ — and  so 
recounting  how  the  glory  of  kings  does  not  only  consist  in  high 
blood  or  haute  progeny,  and  abundance  of  private  riches  and 
substance,  with  which  her  majesty  is  in  every  way  plentifully 
adorned ;  but  in  populous,  rich,  and  well  governed  r^ions, 
wealthy  subjects  and  beautiful  cities  and  towns,  with  which 
the  imperial  crown  of  England  had  before  this  time  been 
conveniently  fumk^d  within  this  realm  of  Ireia&d,  until 
through  the  iniquity  of  times  past,  such  as  yet  remain  weve 
impaired,  and  the  rest  utterly  lost;  but  now  thanks  be  to 
Almighty  Ood  the  one  well  amended,  and  the  seals,  signs,  and 
places  of  tbe  other  recontinued  to  the  quiet  possession  of  your 
majesty,  as  well  by  the  death  and  final  destruetjon  of  that 
caitiff  and  miserable  rebel  Shane  O'Neile,  as  also  by  the  godly 
and  careful  trade  of  government  used  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney ; 
the  said  rebel  to  tbe  perpetual  damage  and  infamy  of  his  name 
and  lineage  refusing  the  name  of  subject,  and  by  hi^  and 
perilous  practices,  enterprised  great  stirrs,  insurrections,  and 
horrible  treasons,  &c.  &c.  The  traitorous  attempt  of  Shaae 
O'Neile  is  next  set  forth,  and  ther  subsequent  intricate  history 
of  the  proceedings  relating  to  Con  O'Neil  and  Mathew  Baron 
of  Dungannon,  whose  murder  and  tbe  subsequent  risings  in  the 
North  are  related.  We  are  then  turned  backwards  up  to  the  re- 
motest fountains  of  bardie  antiquity,  whence  the  statute  writ^ 
deduces  for  her  majesty  three  titles  to  the  realm,  anterior  to 
those  of  O'Neile,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  Biscan  and  Bayon, 
and  kiugs  Gurmonde  and  Belan,  whence  desoending  slowly 
through  Henry  II. and  the  Burghs  we  are  reconducted  to  cotesH 
porary  events,  and  find  the  name  of  O'Neile  and  the  ceremonies 
of  his  creation  extingm'sbed,  and  tbe  rule  and  authority  of 
O'Neile  and  the  lords  and  captains  of  Ulster  severed,  exempted 
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aad  c«t  ofi^  Md  al  the  UaMb,  &c. :  aad  the  eept  whieh 
[luawMHtii  the  country  of  Glaneboj  O'CiriiaBy  Mae  Oioglki, 
tfae  k^abiteiitB  «f  tbe  Giynnee,  sometimes  tbe  Beron  Miooete 
lends,  and  of  Iste  warped  i^  the  Soeto,  whereof  Jemes  Mac 
Conyll  did  oaU  htmBetf  lord  and  cooqneior,  Mae  Ojimmi, 
O'Haabn,  Hngh  Mae  Neilknore,  die  fonr  septa  of  the  Mac 
MahooBSy  Mae  Kyvmn  and  Mao  Can,  and  all  the  bononie, 
QBstles,  knds  and  tenements  to  them  or  to  thear  kindred  and 
adherents  beioDging  invested  with  die  real  and  actoal  presenoe 
of  fa«r  Majesty* 

1569.  The  Aet  11  EInabeth,  sess.  3,  intitled  The  Queen'iB 
Majesty  to  Thomas,  Knight  of  the  Valley's  Lantb  in  Muneter. 
—The  preamUe  recites  thai  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Knight  of 
Valey,  otherwise  Knight  of  Olaone  in  the  coanty  of  Limerick, 
and  Thomas  his  son  and  heir  had  eommitted  sundry  wiUhl 
norfcrs,  bamings^  waste,  and  warKke  destructions  upon 
divers  the  Queen's  people,  for  which  offences  Thomas  the  son 
was  execvted,  and  Thomas  the  fiither  found  guiky,  but  his 
execution  stayed  "^in  respect  of  a  certain  scruple  or  doubt 
ooneeived  of  the  statute  which  maketh  burning  to  be  treason 
in  thk  realm"" :  nevertheless  forasmuch  as  it  is  manifestly  known 
in  how  willful  and  unlawful  sort  the  said  Thomas,  Knight  of 
the  Valley,  hath  led  his  life  from  his  youth  to  this  his  de- 
cr^id  age,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  some  ensampie 
by  his  punishing  be  shewn  to  the  great  men  of  forces 
in  that  country ;  all  the  lands,  castles^  hereditaments,  &c.  of 
Thomas  the  &tber  and  Thomas  the  son  are  vested  in  the 
Queen. 

In  the  same  year  a  short  session  was  held,  and  an  Act  passed 
reciting  the  Act  of  Attainder,  28  Henry  VIII.  o.  1,  and  restoring 
to  their  blood  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Earl  thereby 
attainted,  but  not  making  void  or  frustrating 'gifts,  or  grants, 
or  leases  of  lands  made  by  tbe  crown  consequent  upon  the 
attainder. 

1570.  In  the  Act  12  Elisabeth  e.  5,  for  the  Attainder  of 
eueh  as  be  or  sfaaH  be  indicted  of  High  Treason  or  Petty 
Treason,  conHaitted  or  to  be  oonmitted  from  A^l  1,  1569, 
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to  April  30,  1671,  if  they  shall  not  yield  their  bodies,  &c. 
we  have  another  of  those  curious  pieces  of  high-flown  compoo- 
tion  which  the  law  makers  of  that  period  appear  to  have  tak^ 
eq>ecial  delight  in  framing.  The  Act  sets  out  with  a  stately 
description  of  ^'  her  Highness^  right  godly  intendment  to  trans- 
form this  monstrously  disordered  state  to  the  perfite  8h^>e  of  a 
happy  common  weale,  and  for  that  in  these  her  happy  days  a  re- 
formation many  ways  before  this  time  attempted,  and  never 
achieved,  hath  by  her  Highness  and  her  godly  minister  by  law 
and  justice,  the  way  warranted  by  the  mouth  of  God,  devised, 
and  to  the  comfort  of  all  faithful  hearts  established,  but  the 
wicked,  better  acquainted  with  darkness  than  light,  have  chosen 
to  wallow  in  their  own  filth  and  puddle  of  tyranny,  oppression, 
rape,  ravin,  and  spoil,  for  as  it  is  manifest  and  well  known 
the  vile  and  ingrate  traitors  Mac  Cartiemore,  lately  created 
Earl  of  Clancartie;  Sir  Edward  Butler,  Knight;  Edward 
Butler  and  Piers  Butler,  his  brethren;  Piers  and  James 
Butler,  sons  to  the  Viscount  Mountgarret ;  James  and  John 
Butler,  sons  to  Piers  Butler  of  the  Grallagh ;  Walter  Butler, 
Tebbot  Butler,  Piers  Butler,  John  Butler,  sons  to  Edmond 
Butler,  of  PoUestone ;  James  Fitz  Gerald,  son  to  Sir 
Morishe  Fitz  Desmond,  the  Seneschal  of  Mokilly ;  the  White 
Knight,  with  divers  other  wicked  traitors,  against  whose 
wicked  and  tyrannous  course  of  life  the  lamentable  cry  of 
many  widows,  innocent  orphans  and  poor  oppressed  people 
resound  before  the  throne  of  Ood  for  vengeance,  have  con- 
spired together  most  wretchedly  to  levy  sharp  and  cruel 
war  against  your  Majesty,  your  true  and  faithful  servants 
and  the  English  pale,  and  for  the  better  accomplishment 
of  their  devilish  and  wicked  purpose  practised  with  the 
king  of  Spain  and  the  Scots  our  antient  enemies,  and  com- 
bined with  the  traitor  Tyrelaughe  Leynaghe  and  all  the 
Ireshry  of  Ulster,  except  Sir  Hugh  O^Donnell ;  and  after 
a  long  recital  of  several  predatory  acts  declared  to  have 
been  committed  by  several  of  the  persons  named,  it  is 
enacted,  that  every  person  who  shall  be  indicted  of  high  or 
petty  treason  within  the  terms  previously  named,  shall  upon 
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{>rocIaination  being  made  of  the  indictment,  appear  at  the 
Castle  of  Dublin  within  forty  days,  and  there  yield  his  body 
to  the  constable,  and  shall  not  be  discharged  but  by  order  of 
law,  otherwise  he  shall  be  attainted  of  the  treason  of  which  he 
has  been  indicted^  as  effectually  and  sufficiently  as  if  he  had 
been  found  guilty  of  the  same  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  men ; 
and  all  honours,  lands,  goods,  &c.  of  such  persons  ai*e  seized 
and  united  to  the  imperial  crown. 

1570.  There  was  a  second  session  of  Parliament  held  in 
this  year  for  the  sole  purpose  of  passing  an  Act  for  the 
Attainder  of  Thomas  Queverford,  late  of  Ballymaka. 

1571.  The  act  13  Elizabeth,  c.  3,  for  the  attainder  of  John 
Fitzgerald,  called  in  his  life-time  the  White  Knight,  otherwise 
called  John  Oge  Fitzjohn,  Knight  Fitzgibbons,  recites  that 
whereas  the  just  judgment  of  God  hath  cut  off  from  the  body 
of  this  her  Majesty's  commonwealth,  that  unnatural,  unkind, 
and  corrupt  member,  John,  &c.,  and  enacts  that  he  shall  be 
attainted  and  forfeit  and  lose  to  her  Majesty  all  his  lands, 
goods,  &c.,  &c.,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  vested  in  the 
queen,  without  any  office  or  inquisition. 

1585.  The  act  27  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  is  for  the  attainder  of 
James  Eustace,  late  Viscount  Ballinglas,  and  recites  that  he, 
Edmund  Eustace,  Thomas  Eustace,  Walter  Eustace,  and 
Kichard  Eustace,  his  brothel's,  have  done  many  detestable 
and  abominable  treasons,  and  some  of  them  have  been  out- 
lawed, and  others  have  been  duly  convicted  and  suffered  the 
pains  of  death,  according  to  their  demerits ; — it  is  enacted, 
that  their  lands,  honours,  castles,  &c.,  shall  be  vested  in  the 
quoeii  without  inquisition.  Power  is  then  given  to  her 
Majesty  to  grant  leases  thereof,  and  also  of  the  lands  and 
rents  of  all  other  persons  who  have  committed  the  like  treason 
or  been  slain  in  rebellion,  or  executed  by  martial  law. 

A  general  clause  follows,  vesting  the  lands  of  all  future 
traitors  in  the  Crown. 

1586  produced  the  memorable  act  28  Elizabeth,  c.  7,  for 
the  attainder  of  the  late  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  others  men- 
tioned in  the  act.  It  set  out  by  declaring  that  Gerrot  Fitz- 
Gerrold,   late   Earl  of  Desmond,   Sir    John   Fitz  Gerrold, 
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Knighi,  ftUas  Sir  Jolm  of  Defimond,  KnighU  Sir  Jimea  F^ 
Qenrold,  Koi^t^  aliaB  James  ne  DynaoU,  aliaa  Sir  James  of 
Deamond^  Knight ;  James  Fits  Moriee,  of  Desmond,  alias 
James  Fitz  Moriee,  gent. ;  Jamas  Fitz  John  Fitz  John, 
of  Desmond^  of  the  Currena^  in  the  eotmty  of  Kerry  ;  Thomas 
Fitz  John  Fitz  John,  of  Desmond^  of  the  Currens  aforesaid ; 
Teige  Mac  Dermot,  Mao  Cormaek,  Mac  Cartio^  of  Mollaeffe, 
same  county,  gent. ;  Rory  O'Donogh,  alias  O'Donogb  More, 
of  Rossedonogho^  in  Desmond ;  Nicholas  Mac  Shane  Pe»^ 
alias  Mac  Shane»  of  Ckuary,  gent. ;  Thomas  Browne,  of  the 
new  town  of  Clanmonulbe,  gent. ;  Finia  Mao  Gormock,  of  the 
sept  of  ClanderHiot,  ia  Desmond ;  Thomas  Fitzdavid  Gerrold, 
of  Ardengrale»  gent. ;  Richard  Fitz  Thomas,  gent.,  alias  Mae 
Thomas,  oS  the  Palace,  in  the  County  oi  Limerick^  Dand 
Fitz  QerroU)  of  the  Great  Wood^  gont.,  alias  DaTid  Encorige, 
same  county,  gent. ;  Murrogh  O'Brien,  of  Aherlogh,  same 
county,  gent.;  Hugh  Wale,  gent.,  alias  Faltagh  O^Don 
Moykn,  same  county,  gent. ;  Nichdas  Fitz  Williams,  of 
Ckmrtmatraskie,  same  county,  gent. ;  Thomas  Cam,  gent.,  alias 
Thomas  Mac  Shane,  of  BaUetabred,  alias  Gortenetibord,  same 
oounty,  gent,  and  Lord  of  Glevlish ;  Thomas  Mac  Gybbon>  of 
Mabawnagh,  same  county,  gent. ;  John  Supple,  of  Kilmakc^ 
same  county  ;  Cormock  Downe  Mac  Cartie,  of  Glanerime,  in 
l^e  county  of  Cork,  gent. ;  Conooor  O^Mahoyne,  of  Kivdmeake, 
same  county,  gent. ;  Morrice  Fitz  Garrot,  of  the  Shean,  same 
eounty,  gent. ;  James  Fitz  Maurice,  of  the  Shean  aforesaid^ 
s^me  county,  gent. ;  Donnel  Mac  Connor  O'Mahowne,  of  Rose- 
byne,  same  county,  gent;;  James  Mac  Shane  Mac  Gerrot, 
gent.,  alias  James  Fitz  John  Fitz  Gerrot,  of  StrenecaUy,  in 
the  county  of  Waterfoord,  gent ;  Morrice  Mac  Gerrot  Mac  An 
Earle,  of  Shian,  same  county,  gent. ;  Richard  Fitz  John  Fitz 
Maurice,  of  Knockmean,  same  county,  gent. ;  Moriee  Fitz  John, 
of  Knockmean,  aforesaid,  gent. ;  Gerrot  Brack,  of  Melcosse, 
same  county,  gent. ;  Brian  O'Brian  ne  Carrege,  of  Kilcomerie, 
siisa  Comeragh,  same  county^  gent. ;  Morrogh  O^ Brian,  of  Don- 
grotte,  county  of  Tipperary,  gent. ;  Walter  Fitz  John  Bourke, 
of  Knocknedeo,  alias  of  the  Cappagh,  in  Muskery  Curke,  same 
C0unty>gent.;  John  Fitz  Walter  Bourke,.  of  Bidlingurtin,  samQ 
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oountj,  gent. ;  Oefty  Borke,  of  KiHenkaftkie,  same  comity ; 
TfaonuM  FHz  Jolm  Bourk,  of  Cowley,  eame  county,  gent. ;  Jobn 
Mae  William  Mac  Tibbot  Boark,  of  ClanwiUiam,  Codiway, 
in  the  same  connty,  gent.,  hare  sinee,  by  open  rebelKon,  and 
others  by  sundry  eonfederaeiea,  and  other  overt  acts,  have  com* 
mitted  roany  abominable  treasons — and  then  proeeeds  to  enact 
that  they  ^all  by  the  authority  of  this  act  be  convicted  and 
attainted  of  high  treason,  and  that  as  many  of  them  as  be  yet 
in  life  and  not  pardoned,  shall  at  the  queen's  will  and  pleaemre 
suffer  the  pains  of  deat^,  as  in  cases  of  high  treason. 

The  Qsaal  elanee  follows,  vesting  the  lands  of  these  persona  in 
Uie  qneen  without  inqnisition — and  all  attainders  previously  de- 
clared against  them,  whether  by  outlawry  or  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  are  by  thb  act  approved  and  confrrmed,  and  every  gift, 
grant,  or  lease  already  made  by  the  qneen,  of  any  portions  of 
their  lands,  castiee,  or  honotm,  are  declared  as  good  and 
dfeetual  as  if  they  had  been  made  after  the  pas^ng  of  the  act. 

The  Act  28  Eliz.  c.  8,  waa  simoltaneouafy  passed  attainting 
John  Browne  of  Knockmonhie  county  Limerids,  gent. ;  John 
Bradagh  Casy  of  Kilderry,  same  county,  gent.;  Morogb 
O^ftian  of  Aherlo,  same  county,  gent. ;  Mahon  Mac  Mora^ 
O'Brian  of  Kihiehome,  same  coonty,  gent. ;  Thomas  Browne 
of  Kilkellan,  same  county,  gent. ;  David  Mac  Oibbon,  geat.^ 
alias  David  Mac  Shane,  alias  David  Engroig,  late  of  Kiimore, 
aame  county,  gent. ;  James  Wall  and  Stephen  Wall,  of  Cloio- 
strotchan,  same  comity,  gent.;  Pierce  Wall,  aKsB  Peter 
Wall  of  BaUeigny,  same  county,  gent. ;  Redmond  Wall  of 
Adare,  same  county,  gent. ;  Robert  Oge,  Cusshane  of  Lis- 
necorie,  same  county,  gent. ;  Gerald  Fitz  Thomas  of  Kilfinny, 
same  county,  gent. ;  Writer  Leo,  ah'as  Leo^  of  Donkeyre, 
aame  county^  gent.;  Owen  Mac  Edmond  Mac  Sheby  of 
Bailynoe  in  the  same  county,  gent. ;  John  Loudon  of  Kilcos- 
graw  in  the  aime  county,  gent. ;  Donogh  Moyle  Mac  William 
of  Dromlare,  same  county,  gent. ;  Edmond  Oge  Lacy  of 
Ballyneglochye,  same  county,  gent. ;  Gerald  Duflfe  of  Ratb- 
phriile,  same  county,  gent. ;  James  Fitz  David  Oge  Crone  of 
Bathprile  aforesaid,  same  county,  gent. ;    Patrick  Wolfe  of 
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Balliwilliam,  same  county,  gent.;  Gerald  Fitz  Edmond  of 
Glanehagilsly  in  Clangibbon,  same  comity,  gent. ;  Brian  Koe 
of  Cahirduffe,  same  comity,  gent. ;  Cormocke  Oge  Hallyman 
of  Boherouce,  same  coimty,  gent.;  James  Reogh  Lacy  of 
Lismakerry,  same  coimty,  gent. ;  Gerrard  BallifTe  of  Ballin- 
friorie,  same  comity,  gent. ;  Thomas  Wall  of  Boherbradagfa, 
same  comity,  gent. ;  Morierto  Meriagh  of  Kilduffe  in  the 
same  county,  gent. ;  Moryegh  Mac  Brian  of  the  Grange,  same 
county,  gent.;  Thomas  Hurly  of  Ballynathie,  same  county, 
gent. ;  William  Mac  Phillipe  of  Ballyany,  same  county,  gent. ; 
UUiacke  Backagh  Mac  Thomas  of  Clashonye,  same  county, 
gent. ;  Ullicke  Fitz  Thomas  Burk  of  Lymolimd,  same  county, 
gent.;  Owen  Mac  Brien  Mac  Rory  of  Karwhydore,  alias 
Garryduffe,  same  county,  gent. ;  John  Ocahysy  of  Kilderry, 
same  county,  gent. ;  Morogh  Mac  Teige  O'Brien  of  Killury, 
same  county,  gent. ;  Morice  Fitz  John  Gerrold  of  Kilnenagh, 
county  of  Kerry,  gent. ;  Conohor  Odaly  of  Kiltercban,  same 
county,  gent.;  John  Oge  Fitz  John  Fitz  Morice  of  Kille- 
noragh,  same  county,  gent.;  Morice  Mac  Shane  Heysey, 
alias  Heysey  of  Glangartenkarrene,  same  county,  g^it. ; 
John  Mac  Edmond  Mac  Ullicke  of  Ballenata,  same  county, 
gent.;  James  Hussy  of  Dingiecushe,  same  county,  gent.; 
James  Kussell,  same  county,  merchant ;  Domenick  Roe  Fitz 
Morice,  same  county,  merchant;  Thomas  Fitzwilliam  Boy, 
same  county,  gent. ;  David  Duife  of  Kilkusney,  same  county, 
gent. ;  Teige  O'Loigh  Dermod  Beare,  same  county,  gent. ; 
John  Fitz  James  Fitz  Edmond  of  Tymackmaw,  same  county, 
gent. ;  John  Fitz  Redmond  of  Ballycoynan,  county  of  Cork, 
gent. ;  Piers  Goudon  of  Manoge  in  Condon's  Country,  same 
county,  gent. ;  Morice  Mac  Edmond  of  Rathegorffe,  county 
Corke,  gent. ;  James  Fitz  John  of  Polloghkyry,  same  county, 
gent.;  John  Macgarret  Mac  Shane  of  the  Great  Woods, 
same  county,  gent. ;  Richard  Fitz  Piers  Condon  ny  Caliareagh 
of  Cahirdrourny,  same  county,  gent. ;  Richard  Riogle  Barret 
of  Burdenstown,  same  county,  gent. ;  Mahown  Mac  Morragh 
of  Kildeheny,  same  county,  gent. ;  John  OmoUownow,  alias 
Shane  Omolan  of  Temple  Jogan,  same  county,  gent. ;  John 
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Piggot  of  Dyrrenywrange,  alias  Dyrrewylane,  same  county, 
g^it. ;  Pbillipe  Roche  Fitz  Edmond,  alias  Mac  Vildon,  alias 
Villon  of  Carricbymlerey  same  county,  gent.;  Thomas  Oge 
Mac  Thomas  Fitz  Gerald  of  Kilmocke,  same  county,  gent. ; 
William  Enconigge  of  Kerrj'larry,  same  county,  gent,; 
Thomas  Niskartie  of  Killane,  same  county,  gent. ;  John 
Moyie  of  Ballygoran,  same  county,  gent. ;  David  Fitz  Edmond 
Roche  of  Killoughtermoy,  same  county,  gent. ;  Morice  Fitz 
John  of  Knockmore,  same  county,  gent. ;  Morice  Fitz  Wil- 
liam Fitz  David  of  Ballynatra,  same  county,  gent.;  Garrat 
Fitz  James  son  to  James  Fitz  John  of  Stroncally,  county 
Waterford,  gent.;  John  Fitz  James,  gent.,  brother  to  the 
same  Garret;  Morice  Fitz  John  of  Knockmohan,  same 
county,  gent.;  Thomas  Fitz  John  Fitz  Morice  of  Knocke- 
mohan  aforesaid,  gent.;  Henry  Fitz  Garret,  same  county, 
gent.,  brother  to  Viscount  Decies ;  Edmond  Roche  Poer  of 
Kilnecarrigge,  same  county,  gent. ;  Edmond  Fitz  Theobald, 
alias  Rabbin  of  Ballebegge,  same  county,  gent. ;  John  Fitz 
Tybald  of  Ballibegge  aforesaid,  gent.,  brother  to  said  Edmond 
Fitz  Theobald ;  William  Duff  Fitz  James  Roche  of  Bally- 
modagh,  same  county,  gent. ;  Edmond  Fitz  John  of  Croshe, 
same  county,  gent. ;  Rorie  Fitz  Thomas,  same  county,  gent., 
brother  to  Thomas  Oge;  James  Leigh  Roch  of  Fortene- 
lentehy,  same  county,  gent. ;  Mauritius  Fitz  John  of  Kil- 
mallow,  same  county,  gent. ;  John  Oge  Mac  Thomas  of  Clony, 
sune  county,  gent. ;  John  Fitz  Maurice  of  Tynnekelly,  same 
county,  gent.;  James  Fitz  Morice  Fitz  (}arret  of  Bally- 
mowtie,  same  county,  gent.;  John  Roc  Fitz  Edmond  of 
Casclereogh,  same  county,  gent. ;  Morice  Fitz  John  Bourke 
of  Balligwiry,  same  county,  gent. ;  James  Fitzmaurice  of 
Sheban,  same  county,  gent. ;  William  O^Maugher  Mac  Der- 
mot,  same  county,  gent.;  Peter  Grace  of  Ballynecurre, 
county  Tipperary,  gent.,  alias  Pierce  Grace  of  Ballynecurre 
aforesaid,  gent.;  Mellaghlen  Roe  O^Carran  of  Ballynolan, 
same  county,  gent.;  Edmond  Hedan  of  Bally  more,  same 
county,  gent. ;  John  Bourk,  alias  Rich  Mac  John  Bourke  of 
Ballymore  aforesaid,  gent.;    William  Fitz  Edmond  Bourke 
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of  Killuakgher,  same  county,  gent.;  John  Fitz  Walter 
'Bourke  of  Drow*gan,  same  county,  gent. ;  Conog^r  Yekoem 
Mac  Brien  Ogonagh,  gent. ;  Morertogh  Mac  Briea  of 
Tureboy,  gent. ;  Morogh  Mac  Brian  of  Tirehoy  aforesaid, 
gent.;  Teige  O'Nubrian  of  Bealrughim  in  Oaby,  gent.; 
Kenedy  Mac  Brien  of  the  country  of  Ogomagh,  gent*; 
Conochor  Mac  Congbor  Mac  Brien  of  the  same  country 
of  Ogonagfa,  gent. ;  Teige  Roe  of  the  sept  of  Clandonell  Roe 
of  Bantry,  gent.;  Teige  Roe  Mae  Tyning  Mac  Dermcmd, 
same  sept,  gent. ;  Conc^er  Mac  Doudl  Mac  Rory  of  the 
same  sept,  gent. 

All  these  persons — all  who  had  assisted  them  aad  died  in  re- 
bellion or  had  been  executed  by  martial  law  were  by  this  act 
conyicted  and  attainted  of  treason — and  their  lands  forfeited. 
The  confirmation  eootained  iu  the  preceding  act  of  previous 
attainders,  and  also  of  preceding  grants  or  leases  of  the  far* 
feited  lands  is  here  repeated,  and  so  end  the  eoafiscatioBs  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

1612  was  the  year  of  the  confiscation  of  Ukter  by  the  Act 
11,  12,  and  IS  James  I.  c.  4,  for  the  Attainder  of  Hugh  late 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  Rory,  bte  Earl  of  Tyrooanell,  Sir  Gahir 
O'Dogherty,  and  others.  The  persons  whose  property  was 
ne^  seized,  were  in  addition  to  the  two  Earis  and  the  Baronet 
mentioned  in  the  title  o£  this  Act,  Hugh  O'Neyle^  late 
Baron  of  Dungannon,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone; 
Henry  O'Neyle  his  second  son.  Sir  Hugh  Maguyre,.  knight, 
and  Connaught  Magujnre,  late  of  Inuisldlling,  county  of  Fer- 
managh ;  Sir  John  O'Reiiiy,  of  Cavan,  Knight ;  Phillip  and 
Edmund  O'^Reilly,  late  of  the  same,  esquirea;  Og^y  Oge, 
O'Hanlon,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Oghy  O'Hanhm^  htte  of  Twegoj 
in  the  county  of  Armagh  ;  Casser  O'Donnell,  brother  to  tl» 
Earl  of  Tyrconnelly  late  of  Cassecscofee  in  the  county  of 
Donegal ;  Cafier  Oge  O'Donnell,  late  of  StarfoJis,  tamm 
county^  esq. ;  Donnel  Oge  O'Donnell,  late  of  Donegal,  esq. ; 
Brian  Oge  Mao  Mahown,  alias  Brian  ne  Sanxag^  Mae 
Mahown,  late  of  Clonleege,  ia  the  Uppertrough^  county  of 
Monaghan,  gent. ;  Art  Oge  Mac  CSormaok  O^Neyle,  late  of 
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dogher,  in  Tyrone,  esq. ;  Henry  Hovendon,  late  of  Du»- 
gannoD,  Tyrene»  gent. ;  Moric^  O'Quyn^  late  of  the  aamev' 
gent.;  Richard  Weston,  late  of  Dundalk,  merchant;  Jdtm 
Bath,  late  of  Dunalong,  merchant ;  Christopher  Plunket,  kie 
of  Dungannon,  gent. ;  John  OTauty  0*Hagan,  late  of  the 
same^gent. ;  John  Rath,  late  of  I>roghed%  merchant ;  Hugh 
Mac  Donndl,  O'^Galloebor,  late  of  Donegal,  gent. ;  Terrdagh 
Garragh  O'GaUoebor,  late  of  the  same,  gent. ;  Phelim  Reag^ 
MacDavidy  late  of  Eloagh,  Donegal,  gent. ;  John  Crone  Mao 
David,  late  of  the  same,  gent. ;  £4dmund  Grome  MacDavid, 
late  of  the  same,  gent. ;  Matthew  Oge  O^MahuIly,  late  of 
Donegal,  same  county,  gent. ;  Donogh  Mac  Maboume 
O'Brian,  late  of  Rathmulin,  Donegal,  gent.  ;  Teige 
O'Kennan,  late  of  the  same,  gent. ;  Henry  O'Hagan,  late  of 
Dungannon,  g^nt.;  Teige  O'^Hagan,  late  of  the  same,  gent. ; 
and  Tiege  Modder  O^Qiiin,  laite  of  the  same,  gent. 

In  1634,  the  extent  to  whteh  the  confiscation  of  land  had 
been  carried  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  L, 
was  distinctly  marked  by  the  Act  10  Charles  I.  sess.  S,  e.  3y 
which  passed  for  securing  the  estates  oi  undertakers,  servitorsy 
and  natives  in  the  Plantatiens  made  in  the  several  counties  of 
Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Kerry,  Tippevary,  Wexford, 
Wicklow,  King's  County,  Queen's  County,  Westmeatk^ 
Leitrim,  Longford,  Tyrone,  Armagh,  Donegal,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  and  Londonderry.  The  details  have  already  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon« 

But,  however  thk  statute  may  have  been  designed  to  settle 
the  existing  tenures  and  compose  the  troubles  of  the  country, 
firesh  events  sprung  ri^ndly  «p,  and  the  course  of  a  few  years 
again  trans^Mred  all  Uie  possessions  of  the  country.  During 
the  interval  referred  to  the  English  Parliament  legislated 
largely  upon  the  subject,  and  greatly  increased  the  prevailing 
confusion. 

In  the  year  1652  there  passed  an  Act  subjecting  the  Irish 
upon  religious  grounds  to  a  graduated  scale  of  forfeitures 
of  the  whole,  or  two-thirds  or  one-third  of  their  lands.  Par- 
liamentary Commissioners  were  ^pointed  to  carry  this  Act 
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into  execution,  and  the  severity  of  their  powers  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  fact  that  those  were  regarded  as  favoured  persons 
who  had  their  lands  taken  away  and  a  portion  to  the  same 
extent  assigned  in  some  other  part  of  the  country. 

In  1653  the  English  Parliament  passed  another  act  for  the 
distribution  of  lauds  in  Ireland,  by  which  ten  counties, 
namely,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Waterford,  King's  County, 
Queen's  County,  West  Meath,  East  Meath,  Down,  Antrim, 
and  Armagh,  were  appropriated,  [so  much  of  each  as  was  for- 
feited] one  half  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  adventurers  who 
had  advanced  money  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  the 
other  half  for  discharging  the  arrears  of  the  army,  which  had 
accrued  since  the  5th  of  June,  1649.  The  foi'feited  lands  in 
the  counties  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Kildare,  and  Carlow,  were 
reserved  for  the  disposal  of  Parliament.  What  remained  in 
the  provinces  of  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Ulster,  were  appro- 
priated, first  to  cover  any  deficiency  that  might  occur  in  the 
disposal  of  the  ten  first  named  countries;  secondly,  to 
discharge  the  arrears  to  the  army ;  and  thirdly,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  debts  of  whatever  kind,  that  should  appear  to  be 
due  from  the  public.  This  was  the  Act  that  appointed  the 
province  of  Connaught,  and  the  lands  west  of  the  Shannon,  as 
the  future  residence  of  Roman  Catholics. 

The  general  results  of  the  Cromwellian  confiscations  and 
displacements  have  been  summed  by  Mr.  Bichenoup,  who 
takes  as  his  authority  the  accounts  published  by  the  Crom- 
wellian proprietors  themselves,  of  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  accuracy.  In  them  the  surface  of  Ireland 
was  estimated  at  10,400,000  Irish  acres,  of  which  3,000,000 
were  counted  unprofitable  land,  consisting  of  wood,  moun- 
tain, bog,  &c.  Of  the  remaining  7,400,000,  2,400,000  were 
computed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Protestant  proprietors  pre- 
vious to  the  war  of  the  confederation  in  1641.  At  this  period 
the  Catholic  property  in  Und  was  estimated  to  be  6,000,000 
of  acres. 

In  165S,  when  the  Cromwellian  war,  according  to  the  pro- 
clamation issued  on  this  occasion,  had  ceased,  they  state  that 
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these  6,000,000  of  acres  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Crom- 
wellian  government  as  follows: — Restored  to  Catholic  pro- 
prietors, 100,000  acres;  to  Catholic  proprietors  who  proved 
innocency  before  Cromwell''s  Commissioners  of  Loughrea,  and 
at  Athlone,  and  were  decreed  restitution  or  compensation  in 
the  province  of  Connaught,  and  the  county  of  Clare,  about 
700,000  acres. 

To  the  ojDEicers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  Ireland  before 
the  arrival  of  Cromwell  in  1649,  in  Wicklow,  Longford, 
Leitrim,  Donegal,  and  between  the  sea  and  the  Shannon, 
400,000  acres. 

To  the  adventurers  who  advanced  money  under  the  Acts 
17  th  and  18th  of  Charles  the  First,  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
Ireland,  about  800,000  acres. 

To  several  individuals,  favourites  of  Cromwell,  &c.,  about 
100,000  acres. 

Retained  in  the  hands  of  government  for  its  own  use,  but 
let  to  British  Protestants  upon  profitable  leases,  in  the 
counties  of  Dublin,  Louth,  Cavan,  and  Kildare,  about  800,000 
acres,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  houses  in  the  cities 
and  walled  towns. 

It  would  appear  from  this  account,  that  800,000  acres  only 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  Irish.  The  residue, 
9,600,000  acres,  was  divided  among  the  new  proprietors,  of 
which  2,500,000  were  seized  from  former  settlers.  This  was 
little  less  than  a  virtual  resumption  of  the  whole  country. 

The  three  Acts  passed  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
for  the  execution  of  the  declaration  of  Breda,  for  enlarging  the 
period  of  time  first  appointed  for  that  purpose,  for  explaining 
doubts  that  had  arisen  in  carrying  the  measure  into  execution, 
are  so  many  records  of  a  series  of  corrupt  and  vexatious  pro- 
ceedings which  continued  to  convulse  the  kingdom  during  the 
interval  referred  to. 

The  confiscations  begun  by  Cromwell,  and  adopted  by 
Charles  II.,  received  fresh  additions  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  These  are  briefly  noticed  in  Wakefield's  Ireland,  Vol.  I. 
p.  340. 
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^^  In  tke  raga  at  King  WilBcnii  foffeitaivft  wme  made  of 
the  lands  beloHging  to  the  adherents  of  Jmes,  amounting  in 
several  counties  to  1,060,792  acres,  whkii  being  worth 
^211,623  a  year,  at  six  jears"  purchase  for  a  life,  and  at 
thirteen  years  for  an  inheritance,  amounted  to  ^2,€85,190. 
Out  of  these  htnds  the  estates  restored  to  the  old  proprietoiB 
by  the  articles  of  Limerick  and  Gtdway  were  vahied  at 
^724,923,  and  those  restored  by  royal  ftkvoar  at  <je260,863. 
After  these  deductions  and  several  other  allowances,  tlie  gross 
Ywhte  of  the  estates  forfeited  from  13th  February,  1688, 
amounted  to  <£^  1, 699,343  * 

With  the  reign  of  William  and  Maiy  ended  the  direct 
violence  of  the  confiscations  \diich  were  so  cruelly  b^un  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  But  the  indirect  disturbing 
infiuenoe  of  thoee  laws  continued  to  be  fdt  for  many  years 
afterwards,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  barbarous  penal 
code  of  Que^i  Anne,  which  bore  with  immense  force  upon  the 
possession  of  land,  and  the  relations  of  landlord  and  t^iant, 
down  to  the  vory  period  in  which  we  live — e«:taiidy  to  1829. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  that  cmel  persecution,  and  Uie  continual 
efforts  made  to  enforce  its  conditions  sharply,  the  titles  to  the 
possession  of  an  estate  would  have  remained  fixed  and  un- 
disturbed, and  peace  and  fortune  might  have  entered  and 
estaUidied  themselves  permanently  under  the  wings  of  legal 
security.  But  when  the  profiassion  of  the  Protestant  faith 
was  made  an  absolute  condition  in  the  possession  of  an  estate, 
and  a  change  from  it  operated  as  a  forfeiture  of  the  estate, 
the  courts  of  law  and  equity  became  constant  theatres  of  con- 
fiscations in  detail  which  had  ceased  to  be  practised  in  the 

*  On  this  occaskm  seventy-^ix  grants  pasted  the  Great  Seal  $  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were.  Lord  Romney  three  grants,  49»517  acres;  Bi^l  of 
Albemarle  two  grants,  108,603  acres  ;  William  Bentinck  Lord  Woodstock, 
135,820  acres;  Earl  of  Athlone  26,480  acres;  Barl  of  Gidway  36,14S 
acres;  Earl  of  Rochlbrt  two  grants,  30,512  acres;  Lord  Coningsby 
59*667  acres ;  Colonel  Gustavus  Hamiltoii,  for  his  services  in  wading 
tbrongh  the  Shannon  and  storming  Athkxie  at  the  heed  of  the  English 
Greniuliers,  5,966  acres ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Pendei^ast  for  the  most  valuable 
consideration  of  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot,  7082  acres.*' 
--Ibid. 
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Houses  of  Pariiament  en  the  large  scale  already  described. 
During  all  this  time  the  political  system  of  the  Govenuneiit 
was  built  upon  the  principle  of  these  dispossessions.  E^ery 
minister  who  took  office  made  it  the  rule  of  his  public  actions 
and  the  test  of  his  political  pretensions.  And  as  the  pos- 
sessors of  property  dieted  upon  the  same  considerations,  we 
have  to  point  to  that  false  principle  as  the  parent  and  producer 
of  the  peculiar  grievances  of  the  country,  and  all  the  compli- 
cated vexations  that  have  ever  since  harassed  the  reiations 
between  lancUord  and  tenant.* 

To  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  all  men  naturally  attribute  the 
condition  of  that  country.  For  the  landlords  have  not  only 
possessed  the  land,  but  also  the  power  to  make  the  laws  which 
regulate  its  use  and  occupation.  According  to  every  period  or 
authority  to  which  we  can  refer,  the  genend  body  has  evinced 
one  consistent,  and  that  the  least  commendable,  mode  of 
acting  towards  their  dependents.  Authors  and  politicians  of 
all  classes  and  parties  give  the  same  account  of  the  conduct  of 
the  landlords  and  the   condition   of  their  tenants.     Swift, 

*  Roman  Catholics  it  will  be  remembered  were  not  allowed  to  take  land 
on  lease  before  the  year  1778.  But  the  practical  tendency  of  the  law  for 
many  years  afterwards  to  create  injury  and  discontent,  and  to  embarrass 
hf  ttdaitional  Mtricacies  the  relations  of  kndlord  and  tenant,  is  exposed 
hf  Wi^efield,  Vol  I.  253. 

Happening  to  dine  with  Dr.  Moylan  the  Cathdic  Bishop  (of  Cork),  he 
related  to  me  the  following  circumstance  in  regard  to  some  townlands 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire : — ^These  lands  were  occupied  by 
200  families,  snd  on  the  expinrtkm  ef  titeir  leases,  the  Duke's  agents, 
wtshiqg  to  sttbstttufee  IVottNtasts  in  tiw  loom  of  Caliches,  refused  to 
renew  them.  The  occupiers  finding  that  they  were  likely  to  be  d^Mived 
of  their  possessions,  drew  up  a  memorial  of  the  case  which  Dr.  Moylan 
presentea  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Elliot,  who  transmitted  it  to 
General  Walpole.  Bnt  what  was  the  result?  It  was  returned  to  the 
very  agent  whose  eoaduct  was  censured ;  and  this  gentleman,  a  sealom 
friend  no  doubt  to  the  established  church,  disregardmg  the  claims  of  Uie 
Catholics,  introduced  Protestants  m  their  stead.  But  interest,  which 
often  assumes  the  appearances  of  Tiberality,  and  in  many  cases  impels 
men  to  do  wlrnt  they  otherwise  would  not,  induced  the  new  tenants  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  tiie  oid  ones,  and  the  latter  obtained  leases  of 
their  {brmer  lands  at  a  small  rack  rent ;  but  with  this  difonence  in  their 
situation,  that  they  were  now  sub-tenants  under  persons  who  were 
middlemen. 

Howard's  Reports,  Dublin  1775,  is  evidence  of  the  number  of  these 
anti-catholic  lawsuits,  and  the  importance  attached  to  them. 
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Arthur  Young,  Hardy  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  Wake- 
field, and  many  others,  told  years  ago  the  miserable  story 
which  Kohl  and  Von  Raumer  have  so  touchingly  repeated  in 
our  time.  Extracts  from  these  writers  have  been  too  fre- 
quently quoted  to  be  reproduced  here ;  but  the  following  from 
one  of  Horace  Walpole's  letters  to  Sir  H.  Mann  is  not 
hackneyed. 

"  If  you  want  any  more  news  you  must  have  it  from  Ireland,  where 
there  is  a  pretty  substantial  insurrection  of  4000  men  calling  themselves 
Hearts  of  Steel.  Whatever  their  hearts  are,  their  heads  are  of  gunpowder. 
Poor  souls,  they  have  had  thorough  provocation ;  reduced  to  starve,  to 
be  shot,  or  to  be  hanged.  They  are  tenants  of  Lord  Donegal,  driven  off 
their  lands  because  they  could  not  pay  hard  fines  for  renewing  their 
leases ;  1600  horse  and  infantry  are  marched  against  them.  We  had 
better  have  wasted  an  hundred  hours  in  redressing  these  misfortunes  than 
in  framing  acts  against  marriage." 

In  the  year  1764  Mr.  Serjeant  Fitzgibbon  described  the 
humiliating  desolation  of  his  country  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  these  affecting  terms : 

"  It  is  always  with  regret  that  I  discover  the  nakedness  of  my  country, 
but  on  this  occasion  I  ought  not  to  hide  it.  Upon  this  occasion,  I  must 
remind  you  that  Ireland  is  not  more  than  one  third  peopled ;  our  trade 
lies  under  such  disadvantages,  that  two  thirds  of  the  population  are  un- 
employed, and  are  consequently  condemned  to  the  most  deplorable 
indigence,  a  state  that  cannot  fail  to  render  them  wretched  in  proportion 
as  the  luxury  of  a  few  has  multiplied  artificial  wants,  but  of  which  they 
have  no  further  knowledge  than  just  serves  to  excite  envy  and  (^content. 
We  have  neither  foreign  trade  nor  home  consumption  sufficient  todis* 
tribute  the  conveniences  of  life  among  us  with  a  reasonable  equality,  nor 
sufficient  to  pay  any  tax  proportioned  to  our  number. 

"  This  island  is  supposed  to  contain  3,000,000 :  of  tl^ese,  two  live  like  the 
beast  of  the  field  upon  a  root  picked  out  of  the  earthy  almost  vfithout  hovels 
for  shelter,  or  clothes  for  covering.  What  must  become  of  a  nation  in 
this  situation,  which  at  the  same  time  is  contracting  a  debt  which  must 
every  year  increase  by  a  very  considerable  excess  of  its  expenses,  above 
its  income  ?  What  method  can  be  found  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  a  state  in 
which  these  evils  not  only  continue  but  increase. 

"  What  mode  of  taxation  can  be  devised  ?  Shall  we  tax  leather  where 
no  shoes  are  worn,  or  tallow  where  no  candles  are  burned  ?  What  tax 
can  be  devised  on  the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  consist  whoUy  qf  roots 
and  water  ?*' 
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Years  afterwards  the  son  of  this  gentleman  became 
Attorney  General  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  While 
holding  the  former  office  he  said  to  the  House  of  Ck)mmons — 

"  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  province  of  Monster,  and  it  is  impoa- 
aible  for  human  wretchedness  to  exceed  that  of  the  miserable  tenantry  of 
that  province.  I  know  that  the  unhappy  tenantry  are  ground  to  powder 
by  the  relentless  landlord.  I  know  that  far  from  being  able  to  give  the 
clergy  their  tithes,  they  have  not  food  or  raiment  for  themselves.  The 
landlord  grasped  the  whole,  and  sorry  I  am  to  add,  that,  not  satisfied  with 
the  present  extortion,  some  landlords  have  been  so  base  as  to  instigate 
the  insurgents  to  rob  the  clergy  of  their  tithes,  not  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  the  tenantry,  but  that  they  might  add  the  clergy's  share 
to  the  cruel  rack  rents  they  already  paid.  The  poor  people  of  Mnnster 
lived  in  a  more  abject  state  of  poverty  than  human  beings  could  be  sup- 
posed able  to  bear, — ^their  miseries  were  intolerable." 

The  Irish  judges  have  never  ceased  to  hold  as  emphatic 
language  or  to  draw  attention  to  the  same  thrilling  facts. 

"  What,  (exclaimed  Judge  Fletcher,)  what  is  the  wretched  peasant  to 
do  ?  Hunted  from  the  spot  where  he  had  first  drawn  his  breath — where 
he  had  first  seen  the  light  of  heaven, — incapable  of  procuring  any  other 
means  of  subsistence — can  we  be  surprised  that,  being  of  unenlightened 
and  uneducated  habits,  he  should  rush  on  the  perpetration  of  crimes  fol- 
lowed by  the  punishment  of  the  rope  and  the  gibbet  ?  Nothing  remains 
for  them  thus  harassed,  thus  destitute,  but  with  a  strong  hand  to  deter 
the  stranger  from  intruding  upon  their  farms,  and  to  extort  from  the 
weakness  of  the  landlords — from  whose  gratitude  and  good  feelings  they 
have  failed  to  win  it — a  sort  of  preference  for  the  ancient  tenantry.'' 

Later  still  Baron  Foster  told  the  House  of  Lords : — 

"  I  think  that  the  proximate  cause  of  all  the  disturbances  which  have 
existed  in  Ireland  of  late  years  has  been  the  extreme  physical  misery  of 
the  peasantry,  coupled  with  their  being  called  upon  for  the  payment 
of  difiTerent  charges  (the  first  and  principal  of  which  is  rent),  which  it  is 
often  perfectly  impossible  for  them  to  meet ;  the  immediate  cause  of  dis- 
turbance I  conceive  to  be  the  attempt  to  enforce  these  demands  by  the 
various  processes  of  law ;  we  are  also  to  take  into  consideration  that  they 
are  living  under  institutions  for  which  they  have  neither  much  affection 
nor  respect.  I  have  assigned  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  proximate  causes 
of  the  disturbances:  I  think  the  remote  one  is  a  radically  vicious  structure 
of  society  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  which  has  ori- 
ginated in  the  events  of  Irish  history,  and  which  may  be  in  a  great  mea- 
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•BM  pfllliatod,  but  which  it  would,  I  fear,  be  eztreoMlj  difficult  bow 
^ol^  to  change/' 

The  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Qneen^s  Bench  in  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Kackbume,  was  a  witness  in  the  same  session 
before  both  Houses,  and  his  CTidence  is  remarkaUe. 

**  Land,"  said  the  learned  gentleman,  "  is  a  necessary  of  life  (in  Ire- 
land) ;  the  alternative  of  not  getting  it  is  starvation ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, combined  with  the  extravagant  price  of  all  species  of  agricultural 
produce,  had  raised  land  in  the  years  before  the  termination  of  the  war 
to  a  price  beyond  anything  which  could  be  called  its  intrinsic  value.  The 
subdivision  of  it  was  also  produced  by  speculations  of  a  political  kind, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  land  stood  at  a  rent  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  tenant  to  pay  at  any  time,  reserving  the  means  of  decent  sub- 
sistence. 

*'The  most  remarkable  recent  instance  within  my  own  knowledge  of 
great  numbers  of  persons  having  been  ejected  from  particular  properties, 
has  been  the  eviction  of  the  occupants  of  a  property  of  Lord  Stradbrooke. 
A  lease  had  been  made  by  Lord  Stradbrooke,  or  his  ancestor,  for  thirty- 
one  years;  ths  lease  expired  in  1823  ;  the  laad  had  been  divided  to  such 
a  degree  that  I  believe  there  were  between  forty  or  fifty  families  lesident 
upon  it — it  was  between  four  and  6ve  hundred  acres,  I  think.  Lord 
Stradbrooke's  agent*  upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease  took  possessioB* 
which  the  peo|de  gave  him  in  point  of  form,  and  he  let  them  bade  upon 
an  understanding  that  when  tenants  were  provided  aad  a  new  dispositioD 
made  of  the  property,  they  should  give  up  poatessien,  the  object  being» 
upon  the  part  of  Lord  Stradbrooke,  to  retain  a  great  number  of  the  old 
tenants  and  to  enlarge  their  tenements.  1  believe  contracts  were  mads 
by  his  lordship's  agents  for  new  lettings,  but  when  possession  was 
demanded  upon  the  part  of  Lord  Stradbrooke  it  was  refused,  and  Lord 
Stradbrooke  was  obliged  to  bring  an  ejectment.  Lord  Stradbrooke's 
agent—there  was  no  defence  to  the  ejectment— attended  by  the  sheriff 
and  several  men  to  assist  him,  went  upon  the  lands  and  dispossessed  this 
numerous  body  of  occupants ;  they  prostrated  the  houses,  leaving  the 
people  to  carry  away  the  timber.  The  number  of  persons  thus  deprived 
of  their  homes  on  that  occasion  was  very  large — I  am  sure  there  were 
above  forty  families,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  number  of  individuals.  They 
were  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  in  particular  a  woman  almost  in 
the  extremity  of  death."  The  learned  gentleman  being  asked  what 
became  of  these  persons,  answered,  "  I  should  think  they  have  been  re- 
ceived from  charity  up  and  down  the  country." 

*  His  name  was  Blood,  and  he  was  afterwards  murdered. 
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Pursning  the  thread  of  the  eyidenoe  giyen  by  official  peiv 
sons  we  are  struck  by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Singleton,  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Police  in  the  Queen^s  connty,  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1832« 

"Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  yon  consider  that  the  spirit  of 
outrage  has  not  been  got  under  ?    It  has  not 

''  Can  yon  give  any  hint  to  the  Committee  as  to  what  you  considar 
likdy  to  accomplish  that  desicahle  object?  I  think  if  the  laws  were 
amended  in  one,  two,  or  three  instances,  which  I  will  suggest,  it  would  tend 
to  the  security  of  the  public  peace.  There  is  scarcely  an  outrage  com- 
mitted relative  to  lands,  but  what  the  people  assign  a  cause  for — ^if  I 
may  use  that  expression  :  in  some  instances  the  unfortunate  people  do 
show  one. 

*'  What  are  the  Committee  to  understand  by  showing  a  cause  ?  Op* 
pressioB,  high  rents,  low  wages,  and  contracts  being  broken.  I  had  two 
prisoners  before  me^  one  of  whom  was  a  boy,  a  few  days  before  I  came 
here.  They  were  apprehended  on  a  warrant  to  give  bail  and  keep  the 
peace,  and  ihey  told  me  a  case  which,  if  true,  I  think  is  very  severe.  They 
told  me  that  their  forefathers  (that  was  the  expression  they  made  use  of) 
were  in  possession  of  a  certain  plot  of  land;  that  they  had  a  lease  not  ex-  - 
piled ;  that  they  went  up  with  half  a  year's  rent  to  the  landlord ;  it  would 
not  be  taken ;  when  they  returned  it  was  spent;  by  that  time  the  second 
gale  came  round  and  ihey  were  not  able  to  pay  the  rent;  and  then 
they  were  permitted  to  give  up  the  lands  on  condition  not  to  pay  the 
rent  due. 

"That  is  to  say  they  were  not  called  upon  to  pay  the  arrear?  They 
were  not  called  upon  to  pay  the  rent  due  on  the  proviso  of  surrendering 
the  lands. 

"  Do  you  give  credence  to  all  the  oppressions  stated  ?  In  many  cases 
I  do  give  credence.  I  have  seen  and  I  know  land  to  be  set  one- third 
above  its  value ;  and  I  have  seen,  at  least  I  have  heard  and  believe,  that 
small  cottagers  who  had  land  without  a  lease  before  the  assimilation  of 
the  currency,  are  now  called  upon  to  pay  the  same  rent  in  British  cur- 
rency." 

In  Ireland  then,  to  condense  the  emphatic  language  of  Chief 
Justice  Blackburne,  "land  is  life,^  and  we  may  truly  add, 
following  up  the  simile,  that  the  lord  of  the  land  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  dictate  to  the  occupier  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  has  been  held  as  peremptorily  as  the  knight  of  old,  with  his 
foot  upon  the  throat  of  a  vanquished  foe,  pronounced  the 
terms  upon  which  his  life  was  spared;     This  leading  fact, 
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illustrated  by  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Clare,  Judge  Fletcher,  Baron  Foster,  and  Chief  Justice 
Blackbunie,  makes  us  almost  fancy  that  we  can  see  the  insur- 
rections, agrarian  outrages,  and  murders  with  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  teems,  springing  like  corporal  realities 
from  the  land,  and  spreading  death  and  horror  as  they  stride 
over  its  devoted  surface. 

The  first  great  agrarian  insurrection  took  place  in  the 
year  1761,  when  Mr.  Serjeant  Fitzgibbon  spoke  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  terms  already  quoted.*  From  that  year 
to  the  year  1833,  a  series  of  unbroken  conspiracies,  seeking 
vent  every  now  and  then  in  tumultuous  and  sanguinary 
outbreaks,  are  painfully  recorded  by  a  variety  of  writers. 
We  have  histories  of  the  Levellers  and  Whiteboys  of 
1761,  of  Right  Boys  and  Oak  Boj-s  in  1764,  of  Steel  Boys 
in  1772,  of  Right  Boys,  Peep  o'*Day  Boys,  and  Defenders  in 
1785,  of  Orangemen  and  United  Irishmen  in  1798,  of 
Thrashers  and  Carders  in  1806,  and  in  each  of  the  years 
1807,  1811,  1817,  1818,  1820,  1821,  1826,  1832,  and  1833 
we  have  had  White  Feet,  Black  Feet,  Shanavats,  Caravats, 
Rockites,  Terry  Alts,  and  Ribbon  Men,  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  Insurrection  Acts, 
Arms  Acts,  and  Coercion  Acts,  have  never  ceased  to  swell  the 
statute-book  during  the  whole  of  this  melancholy  period. 

With  the  exception  of  Grattan^s  Bill  in  the  year  1780  to 

remove  doubts  in  the  construction  of  leases,  with  covenants 

for  perpetual  renewal — a  bill  opposed  by  the  government  and 

the  aristocracy,  and  only  carried  by  a  majority  of  three  in  the 

Commons,  and  of  one  in  the  Lords — ^the  proceedings  of  the 

parliament  of  Ireland  embraced  no  measure  for  the  relief  of 

the  prevailing  distresses  of  the  country.     The  tenor  of  the 

laws  passed  since  the  Union  has  not  mitigated  this  general 

*  '*  Exorbitant  rents,  low  wages,  farms  of  enormous  extent  let  by  their 
rapacious  and  indolent  proprietors  to  monopolising  land  jobbers,  to  be  re- 
let by  intermediate  oppressors  for  five  times  their  vwue  among  the 
wretched  starvers  upon  potatoes  and  water; — these  were  undoubtedly  the 
first  and  original  causes  of  the  disturbances,  obvious  to  the  slightest  in- 
spection, though  resolutely  denied,  and  every  public  investigation  into 
them  impudently  frustrated  by  those  whose  soraid  interest  opposed  their 
removal." — Hardy's  L{fe  of  Lord  Charlenumt. 
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character.  One  of  the  latest  authorities  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  question  was  the  highest  and  most  positive  that 
could  be  applied  to  it.  Chief  Justice  Pennefather  delivering 
judgment  in  the  year  1843,  in  the  case  of  Delapp  v.  Leonardy 
made  use  of  the  following  language : — ^^  The  whole  code 
relating  to  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  country^  was  framed 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord^  and  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  rent  by  the  tenant.  The  interest  of  the  tenant 
never  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  legislatwreT 

In  the  year  following,  Mr.  Serjeant  Howley,  after  detailing 
to  the  Land  Commissioners  the  several  statutes  relating  to 
the  occupation  of  land,  from  the  act  11  Anne  to  the  Civil  BiU 
Ejectment  Acts,  said : — "  These  are  all  beneficial  to  the  land- 
lord, enlarging  the  remedy  he  has  at  common  law,  and  giving 
him  additional  powers  either  to  obtain  his  rent,  or  in  default^ 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  land.  The  Civil  Bill  Ejectment 
system  I  consider  more  advantageous  to  the  landlord  than 
to  the  tenant.  It  gives  greater  facilities  and  more  power  to 
the  former.'* 

It  would  be  here  proper,  in  order  tp  present  the  general  sub- 
ject in  its  full  aspect,  to  set  forth  the  laws  passed,  and  still  in 
force,  relating  to  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  and  those  also 
passed  for  the  repression  and  punishment  of  offences  arising 
out  of  the  possession  of  land.  But  the  number  of  the  statutes 
in  both  classes  forbids  the  task  :  a  separate  volume  would  be 
required  for  each.  It  must,  therefore,  suffice  to  state,  that  in 
Ireland  the  recovery  of  rent,  and  wherever  that  is  not  paid,  re- 
possession of  the  land,  is  facilitated  by  a  cheap  and  rapid  process^ 
unknown  to  the  law  of  England.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
and  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings,  the  Irish  landlord 
obtains  results  which  in  England  can  only  be  arrived  at  after 
the  lapse  of  many  months  and  the  outlay  of  many  pounds.  The 
key  to  this  remarkable  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  judg» 
ment  of  Chief  Justice  Pennefather  already  cited,  and  it 
consists  plainly  enough  in  this — that  in  England  the  law  sees 
that  there  are  two  contracting  parties  in  the  letting  of  land, 
and  it  respects  them  both  equally :  in  Ireland  it  has  hitherto 
respected  only  one  of  them. 
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There  aie  aeveial  works  of  rqfnite  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Iftw  of  laBiUord  and  tenant  in  Irdand.  One  of  them  extends 
to  700  pages.  The  writer,  therefore,  who  deeHnes  to  enter 
into  pacrticuhwa  upon  the  subject  cannot  complain  of  want  of 
materials;  but  the  following  evidence  relating  to  this  code, 
given  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Uowley  before  the  reoent  Land  C!osi- 
mission,  suffices  amply  tor  general  purposes : 

''The  statute  law,  as  it  prevails  in  Ireland, relative  to  the  oecapation  of 
land,  I  think  may  be  divided  under  three  heads ;  first,  the  acts  which 
regard  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  secondly,  the  statutes  which 
•are  conversant  of  distress ;  and  tbbdly,  where  the  tenant's  interest  has 
expired,  or  is  determined.  The  first  statute  in  Ireland,  which  was  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  landlords  to  recover  the  land,  where  the  rest 
was  in  arrear,  and  where  there  was  a  condition  for  re-entry,  was  the  11th 
of  Anne,  c.  2.  Previous  to  that  the  remedy  for  the  landlord  was  given 
by  common  law,  and  there  were  a  number  of  nice  and  previous  requisites 
te  be  complied  with,  to  enable  landlords  to  take  advantage  of  a  breach  of 
the  conditbn ;  and  that,  if  I  reeoUeet  right,  fi^a  the  first  statute  that  dis- 
pensed with  those  niceties,  upon  which  landlords  were  frequently  turned 
round,  and  gave  them  a  more  simple  mode  of  procedure.  This  statute 
(11  Anne)  enabled  landlords  to  recover  possession  where  above  half  a 
year's  rent  was  due,  and  no  sufficient  distress  was  upon  the  land,  and  a 
clause  of  re-entry  was  contained  in  the  agreement,  lease,  or  contract. 
The  next  statute  which  occurs  is,  I  think,  the  4th  of  George  I.,  c  5 ; 
and  by  that  statute,  where  more  than  one  year's  rent  should  be  due, 
though  there  be  a  distress  sufficient  on  the  land  to  answer  the  rent  in 
arrear,  a  power  was  given  to  the  landlord  to  maintain  an  ejectment.  The 
former  act  was,  where  half  a  year's  rent  was  due,  and  no  sufficient 
distress  upon  the  land ;  but  here  it  is,  where  there  is  more  than  one 
year's  rent  due,  and  it  dispenses  with  the  ingredient  of  a  sufficient 
distress.  Then  comes  the  8th  George  I,  c.  2,  whidi  provided,  that 
where  one  whole  year's  rent,  or  more,  should  be  due,  the  landlord  might 
bring  his  ejectment,  and  it  simplified  and  facilitated  the  proof  of  title  by 
makiug  the  counterpart  of  the  lease,  reserving  the  rent  and  possession  of 
the  land  for  three  years  by  the  lessor,  or  those  under  whom  he  derives 
title,  before  service  of  the  ejectment.  The  next  statute  I  think  it  necessary 
to  advert  to,  is  the  5th  of  George  II.,  c.  4,  and  this  is  a  statute  upon 
which  an  ejectment  may  be  brought,  where  one  whole  year's  rent  or  more 
is  due,  although  there  be  no  clause  of  re-entry  in  the  lease,  or  agreement* 
It  gave  a  power  to  the  landlord  to  recover  the  arrears  of  rent,  as  if  no 
ejectment  had  been  brought,  or  judgment  had,  or  execution  executed. 
Then  came  the  25th  of  Geo.  II.,  c.  13 :  where  one  yearns  rent  is  unpaid 
an  ejectment  may  be  brought,  as  if  the  article  or  contract  contained  an 
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adiMl  deabe,  aod  a  dftute  of  re-«Btry,  tke  Imdv  irtatottt  inolBdiag.Mly 
eun  were  there  was  an  actual  denrite.  Then  came  the  15th  aad  l6th  •£ 
Geo.  III.  c.  27>  which  waa  more  in  the  nature  of  mi  ezplainmif  act. 
Doubts  had  ariaen  upon  the  former  acta,  whether  it  had  not  been  aseaa- 
aary  to  make  a  demand  of  the  rent,  before  an  ejoetment  waa  propesly 
brought.  A  number  of  cjectmenta  had  bean  brought  without  that  pn- 
Tioua  demand,  and  after  the  landlord  had  got  into  poaaeaaiou  leasee  hoi 
been  made  of  the  landa  so  ejected.  Then  there  waa  a  qnestionf  whether 
the  ejectment  was  a  good  one  ?  or  whether  thoae  leases  were  gpod  ?  "  a 
prevkme  demand  of  rent  not  hanring  bean  made,"  because  these  words 
occur  in  the  previous  statute ;  and  in  order  to  quiet  titles,  and  ez^aui 
and  amend  the  law  in  that  inspect,  the  statute  of  the  15th  and  l6th  of 
Geo.  III.  was  passed.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  pause  in  legialatian 
upon  this  subject,  until  the  1st  Geo.  IV.  c.  87.  That  waa  a  statale 
which  provided,  that  where  the  term  or  interest  was  determined  by 
notice,  or  the  interest  expired,  and  the  tenant  refused  to  give  up  pssaas 
sion  after  demand  made,  the  landlord  biiaging  an  ejectment  might  give 
notice  at  fool  of  the  dedaratoi  for  the  tenant  to  appear  on  the  first  day 
of  term,  and  give  bail;  and  then  upon  the  appearuice,  or  in  case  of 
default,  and  upon  affidavit  of  service  by  the  kodlord,  and  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  the  lease  of  agfeement,  and  the  affidavit  containing  an  avoi- 
ment  that  the  prennaes  had  been  enjoyed  under  such  leaae,  there  was  a 
power  given  to  the  landlord  to  move  for  a  rule  that  the  tenant  riiould 
give  an  undertaking,  in  case  of  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  or  of  detolt, 
for  judgment  of  the  preceding  term,  with  sufficient  suretiea  for  oaate 
and  damages.  I  might  here,  perhaps,  observe,  that  the  first  statute  as  I 
recollect— though  not  pretending  to  be  very  conversant  with  the  English 
statutes  upon  the  subject — the  first  statute  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
statute  of  Anne,  dispensing  with  the  former  nicetiss  of  the  common  law 
in  England,  was  the  4^  of  Geo.  li.  c.  38,  so  that  we  were  so  for  b^ind 
hand  with  Enghmd  in  legislation  upon  this  subject.  The  next  class  of 
fltatutes,  giving  hmdlnrds  a  remedy  by  ejectment,  are  those  giving  juris* 
diction  by  civil  bill.  The  first  act  to  enable  landlords  to  recover  posses 
sion  of  the  premisea  by  procedure  in  the  AssisUnt  Barrister's  Court  by 
civil  bill,  is  the  5ath  of  Geo.  III.  c.  39. 

The  first  remedy  which  that  statute  gave  the  landlord  was  in  cases  of 
premises  being  abandoned  or  deserted,  or  left  uncultivated  by  the  tenant, 
without  sufficient  distress  to  answer  for  half  a  year's  rent,  which  must  be 
due  to  enable  him  to  get  possession  of  the  land.  There  is,  I  think,  an 
earlier  analogous  statute  in  the  English  statutes.  The  next  case  was, 
where  the  rent  was  less  than  50/.,  or  did  not  exceed  50/.  per  annum,  and 
the  tenant's  interest  is  determined— that  is,  determined  by  notice  to  quit, 
or  where  it  has  expired  by  efflux  of  time.  The  third  case,  where  a 
remedy  is  given  to  a  landlord,  is,  where  the  rent  does  not  exceed  50/.  per 
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year,  and  a  year's  rent  is  due — a  power  is  given  to  bring  a  civil  biU,  but 
there  the  contract  must  be  in  writing.  The  truth  is,  that  in  a  great 
multitude  of  cases  the  second  remedy  which  I  have  stated  as  given  to  a 
landlord  by  this  act— namely,  the  power  to  eject  a  tenant,  where  the 
tenant's  interest  is  determined  by  notice  to  quit — is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  the  premises  where  rent  is  in  arrear,  being  cases  of  tenants 
from  year  to  year,  because  you  cannot  proceed  under  the  clause  giving 
the  power  to  eject  for  non-payment  of  rent  imless  there  is  a  contract  in 
writing ;  and  where  it  is  a  mere  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and  an  arrear 
is  due,  the  landlords  proceed  by  giving  a  notice  to  quit,  and  in  that  way 
it  is  frequently  done  more  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  payment  of  the 
rent,  or  ejecting  the  tenant,  in  consequence  of  being  in  arrear,  than  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  getting  possession  of  the  land.  These  statutes  I  have 
referred  to  are  all,  as  the  Commissioners  will  observe,  statutes  beneficial  to 
the  landlord,  enlarging  the  remedy  he  had  at  common  law,  and  giving  him 
additional  powers,  either  to  obtain  his  rent,  or,  in  default,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  land.  I  come  next  to  the  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  70,  which  is  a 
statute  enlarging,  in  other  causes  of  action,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assistant 
barristerin  the  civil  biU  court,  and  there  are  in  it  some  very  useful  provisions 
regarding  replevins,  to  enable  the  tenant,  giving  him  a  cheap  remedy  to 
try  the  question  of  rent  or  no  rent,  or  how  much  rent  is  due  between  him 
and  his  landlord ;  so  that  I  consider  that  act,  though  it  may  be  very 
beneficial,  of  course,  for  the  landlord,  as  one  most  beneficial  also  for  the 
poorer  class  of  tenants,  as  it  enables  them  to  contest  the  matter  cheaply, 
and  almost,  I  may  say,  summarily,  with  the  landlord.  Now  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  be  any  value  in  the  remark,  but  I  beg  to  refer  the 
Commissioners  to  the  circumstance,  and  they  will  perhaps  derive  some  in- 
formation from  it,  as  to  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  whether 
it  has  been  in  former  times,  or  at  all  times,  amicable  or  not,  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded smoothly  and  satisfactorily  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  for 
many  years,  the  titles  and  preambles  of  the  various  statutes,  at  least  the 
greater  portion  of  them,  recite  frauds  and  evasions  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  and  other  charges  against  them.  Without  at  all  meaning  to  give 
any  opinion  or  to  deduce  any  inference  of  my  own  upon  the  subject, 
I  merely  refer  the  Commissioners  to  those  portions  of  the  statutes,  as 
furnishing  a  kind  of  legislative  history  on  the  subject.  It  may  also  be 
desirable  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  called  to  the  26th  of 
Geo.  III.  c.  24,  8.  64,  that  is  an  act  regarding  forcible  possessions  and 
declaring  persons  taking  or  keeping  forcible  possession  or  resisting  pro* 
cess  for  giving  possession  guilty  of  felony,  and  subjecting  them  to  trans- 
portation for  seven  years.  There  are  statutes  enlarging  the  common  law 
against  forcible  entries  and  detainers  which  are  common  both  to  England 
and  Ireland,  and  where  the  ofifence  is  but  a  misdemeanour,  but  the  26th 
of  Geo.  III.  is  peculiar  to  Ireland. 
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With  reference  to  ejectmente  I  may  mention  another  act,  the  let  and  2nd 
of  Will.  IV.  c.  31,  which  contains  a  provision  to  enable  landlords,  to 
whom  a  right  of  entry  accrues  during  or  immediately  after  Hilary  and 
Trinity  Terms,  to  prosecute  ejectments  against  their  tenants,  so  as  to  have 
a  trial  at  the  ensuing  assises.  Before  that  act  the  tenant  might  postpone 
the  landlord  for  nearly  a  year.  It  provided  that  when  the  tenantcy 
expires  in  or  after  Trinity  or  Hilary  Term,  facilities  should  be  given  to 
the  landlord  to  proceed  by  ejectment  and  have  a  trial,  and  power  is  also 
g^ven  to  the  Court  to  issue  an  immediate  writ  of  possession,  according 
to  its  discretion.  As  the  commissioners  wish  to  know  the  exact  state  of 
the  law  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  next  subject  to  which  I  would 
refer  would  be  the  subject  of  subletting,  and  the  first  act  against  sub- 
letting was  the  7th  of  Geo.  IV.  c.  29»  and  it  was  there  provided  by  that 
statute,  which  was  in  operation  till  April  1832,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
that  although  there  was  no  clause  against  subletting  contained  in  the 
lease  or  agreement,  subletting  was  forbidden,  unless  there  was  a  consent 
in  writing  by  the  landlord  and  it  took  away  all  constructive  waivers* 
where  there  was  a  clause  against  subletting.  Whether  that  law  was  con- 
sidered too  stringent,  or  whether  it  did  not  work  usefully,  at  all  events  it 
appeared  wise  to  the  legislature  to  modify  and  alter  it,  and  it  was  so 
modified  and  altered  by  the  2nd  of  WiU.  IV.  c.  17>  which  required  that 
there  should  be  a  covenant  against  subletting  in  the  lease,  and  provided 
that  no  act  of  the  landlord  should  be  deemed  a  waiver  of  the  covenant, 
unless  he  was  a  party  to  the  instrument  of  subletting,  or  his  consent  was 
given  in  writing,  and  that  it  should  in  such  case  be  only  a  waiver  for  the 
particular  instance.  Nice  questions  of  law  were  often  nosed  upon  those 
covenants  which  were  regarded  as  conditions,  and  acts  of  express  or  con- 
structive waiver  were  considered  as  destroying  the  covenant  altogether. 
It  further  provided  that  where  there  is  a  subletting  without  the  consent 
of  the  landlord,  the  mesne  landlord  should  not  have  any  remedy  for  the 
rent  or  the  occupation  of  the  land.  It  confers  also  this  benefit  on  the 
tenant,  that  where  there  is  a  subletting  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord, 
in  cases  where  he  has  paid  his  rent  to  his  immediate  lessor,  he  is  relieved 
from  all  liabUity  to  distress  to  the  head  landlord  for  rent  due  by  the 
mesne  landlord  to  such  head  landlord.  It  also  gives  a  power  to  the  head 
landlord,  in  all  such  cases  where  his  immediate  tenant  is  in  arrear,  to 
serve  notices  on  the  occupying  tenants,  to  lien  their  rents  in  discharge  of 
it,  and  after  such  notice  to  recover  the  rent  from  the  occupying  tenants. 
Perhaps  I  should  now  refer  the  Commissioners  to  what  is  called,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  the  Tenantry  Act,  that  is,  the  19th  and  20th  of  Geo.  III.  c. 
30.  There  is  no  corresponding,  enactment  to  this  statute  in  £ngland ;  the 
recital  of  that  act  declares  the  object  of  it ;  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving tenants  holding  under  leases  for  lives,  containing  covenants  for  a 
perpetual  renewal,  and  it  enabled  courts  of  equity,  upon  an  adequate  com- 
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peitsatioii  bemg  made,  to  ntieve  the  teDsuta  and  tkeir  assigns  agaUut 
kpse  of  time,  where  they  had  passed  ihB  kime^  and  had  not  nnewsd  or 
paid  up  the  renewal  ines,  where  fines  were  reserved ;  it  enabled  or  paid 
up  the  renewal  fines,  where  fines  were  reserved ;  it  enabled  coorts  of 
eqnity  to  relieve  tenants  agamst  snch  lapse  of  time  if  no  circumstance  of 
&mnd  was  proved  against  snch  tenants  or  theb  assigns;  but  it  tooik 
away  the  equity,  where  landlords,  or  lessors,  or  persons  entitled  to  re- 
ceive such  fines,  had  demanded  those  fines  from  the  tenants  or  their  as- 
signs at  the  time,  and  they  had  been  refused,  or  neglected  to  be  paid 
within  a  reasonable  time  afker  such  demand.  I  believe  I  have  stated  w 
much  as  occurs  to  me  upon  the  subject  of  the  law  regarding  ejeaments. 
I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  distress  for  rent  in  arrear.  There  are 
various  statutes  regulating  distresses.  The  first  statute  to  which  it  may 
be  neceesuyto  call  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  is  the  7th  oif 
WilL  III.  c.  33,  and  that  enabled  the  landlord  whore  the  first  distreaa 
was  insufficient  to  repeat  tiie  distress,  and  it  enabled  the  landlord  to  dia- 
Arain  upon  sheaves  of  com  and  hay,  and  such  like,  which,  thou^ 
secured,  were  not  distrainable  at  common  law.  Such  things  were  nos 
distrainable  at  common  law,  because  it  was  supposed  that  a  distress  at 
common  law  was  a  mere  pledge  for  the  rent;  and  those  being  articles 
which  conld  not  be  re-delivered  to  the  tenants  in  the  same  plight  in 
which  they  were  when  they  were  taken,  they  were  by  the  common  law 
not  liable  to  distress;  for  instance,  the  com  might  be  shed,  and  hay  in 
cocks  scattered ;  so  that  statute  gave  a  power  to  the  landlord  which  ho 
had  not  at  common  law.  It  was  not  until  long  subsequent  that  a  similar 
power  was  given  in  England;  it  was  given,  but  by  a  latter  statute. 

Then  comes  ths  9th  of  Anne,  c.  8,  which  enables  landlords  to  swe 
goods  fraudulently  carried  away  for  the  puipose  of  avoiding  a  diatreas ; 
it  enabled  them  to  seize  goods  within Jhe  days;  it  also  gave  the  power  to 
the  landlord  to  distrain  for  rent  due  at  any  time  within  six  months  after 
the  lease  was  determined,  that  is,  if  the  tenant,  or  those  under  him,  rs- 
nudned  in  possession,  and  that  the  landlord's  titis  e<mtinued.  The  4th  of 
Geo.  I.  c.  5,  gave  a  power  to  the  landlord,  in  case  he  made  a  distress,  and 
the  distress  was  rescued,  to  evict  as  if  no  distress  had  been  made. 
The  8tb  of  Geo.  I.  c.  2,  enabled  constables  to  assist  and  watch  in  cases 
of  rescue,  and  provided  a  certain  payment  for  them.  I  have  not  the 
esact  words  in  my  recollection.  The  next  statute  is  the  15th  of  Geo.  IL 
c.  15,  which  enables  landlords  to  seise  goods  fraudulently  carried  off  the 
premises  to  prevent  distress,  within  twenty  days — the  former  statute 
limited  landlords  to  five  days.  This  gave  them  twenty  days,  and  it 
enabled  them  to  sell  them  as  if  taken  upon  the  premises ;  and  it  con- 
tained a  further  penalty  making  their  tenants  and  their  aiders — persons 
aiding  them  in  so  fraudulently  removing — forfeit  double  the  value  to  the 
landlord.    It  also  enabled  landlords  to  distrain  tenant's  stock  upon  a 
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canmoii,  as  if  aetoally  upon  the  premisefl,  and  it  farther  gave  them  an 
advantage  also  for  the  tenants,  enabling  the  distress  to  be  impounded 
upon  the  premises  and  not  to  be  carried  away.  Then  the  next  statnte, 
the  25th  of  Geo.  II.  c.  13,  is  a  statute  giving  a  general  avowry.  Before 
that  statute  it  was  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  deduce  title,  which  was 
sometimes  attended  with  very  great  difficulty.  In  replevins  it  gave  a 
general  avowry,  facilitating  the  pleading  of  the  landlord,  and  double 
costs  also,  although  there  was  no  demise  contained  in  the  agreement 

The  next  statute  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  attentbn  of  the 
Commissioners  is  the  56th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  88 :  that  is  the  statute  which 
gave  the  civil  bill  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  ejectment,  but  it  contained  a 
general  provision  enabling  landlords  to  distrain  growing  crops ;  this 
power  had  been  long  given  in  England :  nothing  else  occurs  to  me  on  tlie 
subject  of  distress.  Upon  the  subject  of  rent  there  is  another  point :  that 
statute  to  which  I  have  referred  contains  what  I  may  call  a  protecting 
clause  for  the  occupying  tenant,  where  he  held  under  a  middle  man,  or  a 
mesne  landlord  :  he  was  formerly  liable  to  a  double  distress  without  an 
adequate  or,  rather,  an  easy  remedy.  Cases  have  occurred  where  a 
tenant  paid  his  rent  to  an  immediate  landlord ;  the  middle  man  and  his 
mesne  landlord  not  having  paid  his  rent  to  the  head  landlord,  the  head 
landlord  came  upon  the  occupying  tenant,  and  distrained  him  for  the 
r^it,  although  his  rent  had  been  paid  to  his  immediate  landlord.  There 
are  certain  provisions  enabling  the  tenant  to  recover  by  civil  bill  the 
amount  of  the  sum  which  he  shall  actually  have  paid,  with  costs  and 
damages  :  and  also  there  is  a  provision  giving  a  scale  of  compensation — 
I  think  £10  in  the  100 — but  not  precluding  him  proceeding  for  special 
damage,  if  damage  should  have  occurred,  and  he  prefers  that  mode  of 
getting  compensation.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  strictly  comes  within 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  but  in  reference  to  joint  leases,  it  just 
occurs  to  me,  that  there  is  a  statute,  in  the  case  of  the  registration  of 
freeholders,  which  leads  so  far  to  discourage  joint  leases,  disabling  joint 
tenants  holding  under  any  deed,  lease,  or  instrument  subsequent  to  July 
1833,  from  registering  or  gaining  the  firanchise." 

Legal  prescriptions  are  always  more  or  less  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances. The  possession  of  property  in  Ireland  was 
powerfully  affected  in  this  way.  The  process  of  legislative 
confiscation  persisted  in  for  centuries  was  full  of  change  and 
violence,  and  it  naturally  led  to  a  corresponding  variety  of 
insecure  and  disadvantageous  tenures. 

The  first  remarkable  consequence  resulting  from  so  many 
confiscations,  was  the  enduring  character  of  the  quit  and 
crown  rents.  In  England  similar  charges  were  established  at 
the  Norman  Conquest,  but  they  gave  way  by  degrees  to  the 
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progress  of  order  and  improvement,  and  at  last  disappeared, 
each  great  proprietor  becoming  lord  of  his  own  soil  free  from 
every  species  of  feudal  tribute  or  pecuniary  obligation  to  the 
crown.  In  Ireland  quit  rents  continue  to  be  paid  to  the 
crown  at  the  present  day.  As  each  unsuccessful  rebellion  in 
its  turn  placed  the  lands  of  its  victims  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sovereign  y  re-grants  were  made  as  a  matter  of  course,  subject 
to  an  acreable  quit  rent  after  the  old  feudal  fashion.  Owing 
to  the  frequent  re-creation  of  these  rents,  coupled  with  the 
general  instability  of  Irish  affairs,  comparatively  few  estates 
in  the  country  down  to  a  recent  period  were  held  in  abso« 
lute  and  independent  fee.  Even  at  the  present  day,  when  all 
who  are  charged  with  them  may,  if  they  please,  liquidate  the 
incumbrance  upon  easy  terms,  they  exist  to  some  amount. 
Much  curious  information  respecting  them,  and  the  rebellions  of 
the  years  1641  and  1688,  to  which  they  are  more  directly  refer- 
able, is  to  be  found  in  Howard's  History  of  the  Irish  Exche- 
quer, and  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Irish  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners, 1812.  According  to  Howard  they  produced  for  the 
year  ending  Lady  Day,  1773,  Je64,162  19*.  64*  In  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1801,  they  amounted  according  to  a  return 
of  the  House  of  Commons  [266,  Sess.  1834,]  to  ^60,613  17«. 
In  the  year  1826,  they  rose  to  ^^93,938  58.  SJrf.  In  1836 
they  realised  (Return  222,  Sess.  1842)  je83,350  14s.  Sd., 
and  stood  on  the  5th  of  January,  1846  (Return  696,  Sess. 
1846),  at  ^66,955  5s.  Id. 

The  mere  continuance  of  these  payments  would  not  perhaps 
have  produced  by  itself  any  unfavourable  effects  upon  the 
tenure  of  property.  But  they  furnished  a  precedent  to  the 
larger  proprietors  which  having  been  extensively  followed 
has  proved  extremely  pernicious.  After  each  convulsion  came 
fresh  proprietors.  These  were  generally  men  ill  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  also  ill  prepared,  in  most  instances,  to  fulfil  the 
only  obligations  that  could  have  consolidated  and  advanced 
the  interests  inseparable  from  their  new  position.  No 
common  abilities,  and  no  ordinary  resources  were  demanded 
from  those  who  became  undertakers  or  settlers  for  the  first 
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time  in  Ireland,  and  unfortunately  for  the  country  they  were 
rarely  supplied.  The  majority  soon  tired  of  a  property  which 
in  a  strange  country  and  amidst  a  refractory  population 
afforded  neither  peace,  enjoyment,  nor  distinction.  In  this 
state  of  perplexity  and  discontent  they  seized  upon  the  crown 
practice  of  a  quit  rent  to  which  they  were  themselves  sub- 
jected, as  an  example  stamped  with  the  prestige  of  the 
highest  authority,  and  furnishing  the  readiest  and  most  con- 
venient means  of  relief.*  They  granted  at  small  rents  such 
long  leases  of  their  lands  as  lives  renewable  for  ever,  and 
terms  of  500  and  999  years.  They  were  content  in  short  to 
entitle  themselves  to  a  limited  but  certain  income  from  vast 
possessions  which  were  not  to  be  occupied  personally  without 
the  risk  of  incessant  danger  and  incalculable  losses. 

The  quantity  of  land  held  in  Ireland  on  leases  of  lives 
renewable  for  ever,  and  for  terms  of  600  and  999  years  is 
enormous,  and  so  numerous  have  been  the  intermediate  leases 
granted  at  small  profit  rents  that  as  many  as  six  and  seven 
landlords,  each  deriving  sums  of  sixpence,  a  shilling,  and 
half-a-crown  an  acre,  have  frequently  been  known  to  inter- 
vene between  the  crown  and  the  virtual  possessor  of  the  pro- 
perty, that  is  to  say,  the  actual  holder  of  one  of  the  leases 
referred  to,  and  deriving  under  it  the  predominant  interest  in 
the  soil. 

The  labyrinth  of  tenures  with  their  concomitant  settle- 
ments which  occurs  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  renders  the 
transfer  of  property  difficult  and  expensive,  and  proves  a 
heavy  bar  to  improvement.  In  the  case  for  instance  of  1000 
acres  of  land  held  for  500  years  and  chargeable  to  anterior 
lessees  with  a  rent  of  5s.  an  acre,  while  to  the  last  lessee  it  is 
worth  £1  an  acre,  how  can  improvement  be  expected  to  take 

*  "  From  the  unsettled  state  of  Ireland,  the  various  confiscations  and 
forfeitures,  landed  property  had  formerly  been  considered  of  little  valne ; 
and  in  order  to  form  a  f^ood  tenantry  and  give  encouragement  to  improve 
the  land,  this  species  of  tenure — ^leases  with  covenants  of  perpetual  renewal 
^was  devised.  It  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Ormonde 
family,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  property  of  the  country  was  held 
under  it.  On  the  fall  of  each  life  in  the  line  (lease  ?)  a  fine  was  paid,  and 
if  the  life  was  not  substituted  within  a  stated  period  (three  or  sbc  months) 
the  interest  became  forfeited  to  the  landlord." — GrattarCs  Life  by  his 
San,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 
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place !  The  persons  who  receive  the  smmller  sum  will  expend 
nothing,  because  they  cannot  add  anything  to  their  present 
interest.  The  last  man  will  also  be  found  unwilling  to 
invest  money  under  such  a  lease,  because,  improbable  as  the 
result  may  be,  it  is  still  possible,  if  he  diould  become  embar- 
rassed, that  one  or  other  of  ihe  prior  lessees  may  step 
suddenly  in  and  oust  him  of  the  estate,  and  with  it  all  the 
fruits  of  his  outlay. 

The  consequence  is,  that  in  numberless  instances  property 
held  under  these  tenures  is  grievously  mismanaged.  It  may 
not  be  quite  reasonable  that  this  should  be  the  case,  but  while 
the  fact  stands  prominently  before  us,  it  is  vmn  to  declaim 
against  any  prejudice  or  inconsistency  that  may  be  supposed 
to  have  produced  it.  One  thing,  moreover,  is  certain — the 
well-known  uncertainty  of  the  law  in  general,  and  the  severity 
of  the  law  of  ejectment  in  particular,  are  enough  to  justify  the 
reluctance  of  a  prudent  man  to  spend  much  capital  up<m  a 
title  of  this  precarious  description.  It  is  further  to  be  noted 
that  from  time  to  time  some  imprudent  or  unfortunate  man 
is  sure  to  be  seen  suffering  ejectment  from  one  of  these  long 
tenures,  to  the  manifest  discoiuragement  of  all  similiur  lessees.* 

No  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  relative  conditions  of 
landlord  and  tenant  will  be  perfect  that  leaves  this  cardinal 
evil  without  a  remedy.  Having  been  the  growth  of  ages,  it 
will  ofifer  a  stubborn  resistance  to  correction  or  remo\'al ;  but 
a  change  there  must  be  if  the  landed  interests  of  the  coimtry 
are  to  be  placed  upon  a  strong  and  permanent  foundation. 
One  step  in  the  right  direction  might  perhaps  be  taken  quickly 
and  with  ease.     We  know  that  for  agricultural  purposes  a 

•  "  Every  day's  experience,"  says  Sir  M.  O'Loghlen  when  giving  a 
judgment  as  Master  of  the  Rolls, "  shows  how  very  uncertain  the  duration 
of  an  interest  under  such  a  tenure  is.  Forfeitures  of  the  right  to  enforce 
a  renewal  daily  occur  through  the  neglect  of  tenants,  or  the  dexterous 
management  of  landlords.  Covenants  treated  in  some  cases  for  more 
than  a  century  as  entitling  tenants  to  renewal  for  ever,  have  been  con- 
strued by  courts  of  justice  as  not  conferring  that  right.  Any  person  who 
is  much  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  titles  under  leases  of  lives  re- 
newable for  ever  will  find  in  almost  every  abstract  of  such  titles  a  state- 
ment of  the  result  of  one  or  more  suits  in  equity  for  enforcing  the  right. 
The  usual  statement  is — ^the  right  to  a  renewal  having  been  questioned, 
it  became  necessary  to  file  a  bill  in  equity." — Lyneh's  Measures  for  Ire- 
land. 
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leaae  of  31  jetacB^  and  for  building  a  lease  of  99  years,  suffices. 
Might  not  the  beginning  at  least  of  a  new  era  be  attempted 
hy  the  passing  of  a  law  to  forbid  for  the  future  all  grants  of 
leases  for  longer  terms  than  those  just  named !  By  such  a 
law,  the  further  extension  of  an  overwhelming  evil  would  be 
arrested,  and  by  that  a  certain  gain  would  accrue  ;  for  such  is 
the  force  of  custom,  that  fresh  leases  of  tliis  kind  are  made  even 
in  our  time,*  and  purchasers  of  these  quit  or  head  rents,  as  they 
are  called,  are  always  in  the  market,  who  prefer  them  as  modes 
of  investment  on  account  of  the  superior  security  they  offer 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  created. 

How  far  it  may  be  wise  and  practicable  to  afford  facilities 
to  persons  possessed  of  the  predominant  beneficial  interest  in 
such  leases  to  buy  up  the  small  quit  rents  to  which  they  are 
now  subject,  and  iidiether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  grant 
compulsory  powers  for  that  purpose  notwithstanding  existing 
settlements,  are  questions  of  detail,  at  once  too  important  and 
intricate  to  be  entered  upon  in  a  general  sketch  of  this  de- 
scription. They  d^nand,  however,  the  most  prompt  and  atten- 
tive consideration  ;  for  the  tenor  of  all  experience  proves  that 
prosperity  is  impracticable  in  Ireland  while  such  tenures 
continue  to  prevail. 

*  A  recent  instance  of  the  kind  mav  be  wortb  mentioning.  A  Dublin 
merchant  after  realising  a  sum  of  £60,000  resolved,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
retire  from  business.  Soon  afterwards  an  estate  in  one  of  the  Midland 
Counties  was  put  up  to  auction,  and  he  became  the  purchaser  of  it  for 
abont  the  sum  stated.  Upon  obtaining  possesion  of  the  propertv  he 
called  the  tenants  together  and  asked  them  to  name  rents  they  woula  be 
content  to  pay  if  he  continued  them  in  their  farms.  The  answer  gene- 
rallv  was  a  pound  an  acre.  But  if  I  give  yon  a  lease  of  thirty-one  years 
said  the  landlord,  what  will  you  give  then  ?  Oh,  twenty-five  shillings 
for  a  lease,  was  quickly  responded.  And  what  for  a  lease  for  ever  ?  A  lease 
for  ever  1  Sure  your  honour's  joking  with  us,  cried  the  astonished  tenants. 
Not  at  all,  replied  the  landlord.  Here  are  the  leases  ready  drawn,  and  he 
produced  a  little  library  of  parchment ;  and  I  am  willing  to  give  leases  for 
thirty-one  years  or  for  ever,  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  to  every  one  of  you. 
The  upshot  was  that  the  whole  estate  was  relet  on  leases  for  ever  at  thirty 
shillings  an  acre.  Now  this,  as  between  the  parties  contracting  then  and 
there,  may  have  been  a  very  legitimate  and  satisfactory  transaction  ;  but 
the  soundness  of  its  policy  as  regards  the  heirs  of  those  parties,  and  the 
state,  which  was  also  concerned,  though  not  represented  on  the  occasion, 
nay  be  seriously  debated.  Every  acre  of  that  estate  may  in  the  course  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  become  worth  more  than  double  the  present  rent, 
and  though  now  flourishing  it  may  then  sink  into  one  of  the  most  ill- 
conditioned  and  poverty-struck  properties  in  the  kingdom. 
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Passing  over  leases  for  21  and  31  years,  and  one  or  more  lives 
in  reversion,  which  were  general  when  a  forty  shilling  freehold* 
conferred  the  parliamentary  franchise,  but  which  have  fallen 
rapidly  into  disuse  since  that  privilege  was  taken  away,  we  come 
to  notice  the  other  prevailing  modes  of  tenancy.  Mr.  Eugene 
Curry  tells  us,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  that — 

"  The  mode  of  taking  land  to  farm  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
and  down  to  the  middle  nearly  of  the  last  century,  was  by  parcels  of 
ballys  (townlands),  or  half  ballys,  plough  lands,  or  half  plough  lands, 
&c.,  at  high  rents.  The  farm  was  taken  by  a  man  and  his  sons,  brothers, 
cousins,  or  neighbours,  and  divided  among  themselves,  on  the  principles 
of  fellowship,  but  they  never  had  the  power  given  them  of  transferring 
the  possession  of  the  farm,  in  whole,  to  any  other  party;  with  their  minor 
divisions,  and  occasional  transfer  of  a  minor  division,  the  lord  did  not 
concern  himself,  the  land  being  at  all  times  responsible  to  him  for  his 
rents,  without  any  regard  to  the  particular  occupier.  This  system  led  to 
confusion  and  irregularity,  where  the  landlord  and  tenants  were  not  of 
the  same  race  or  tribe,  or  even  nation. 

"  On  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  and  the  con68cation  and  planta- 
tion of  the  six  northern  counties,  a  new  race  of  owners  and  tenants 
sprang  up  in  these  counties.  Between  those  parties  there  was  scarcdy 
any  of  the  sympathy  which  might  be  expected  to  subsist  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  as  the  former  got  his  lands  in  an  abrupt  and  summary 
manner,  and  was  constrained  to  accept  as  his  tenants  such  persons  as  the 
state  assigned  to  him,  and  to  such  terms  as  the  same  state  deemed  proper 
to  prescribe.  This  system  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  one  of  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  to  both  landlords  and  tenants,  the  former  making 
various  attempts  to  limit  and  cramp  the  privileges  of  the  latter,  and  the 
latter  constantly,  and  successfully  too,  calling  on  the  state  to  sustain  him 
in  his  original  position.  Within  the  last  seventy  years  this  state  of 
things  was  found  to  correct  itself;  for,  when  the  native  Irish  began  to 
breathe  a  little  more  freely,  and  multiply  in  numbers  and  in  hostile 
feelings  to  the  new  aristocracy,  the  latter  deemed  it  their  interest  to 
encourage  and  indulge,  even  to  spoiling,  the  men  of  their  own  creed  and 
kind,  who  had  now,  under  government  support,  grown  up  into  a  powerful 
armed  confederacy,  so  that  a  little  encouraging  and  soothing  favours, 
which  were  from  time  to  time  conceded  directly  or  through  neglect, 

*  The  Irish  forty- shilling  freehold  was  first  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  when,  as  Pmnate 
Boulter  stated,  the  Roman  Catholics  being  five  to  one  were  found  to  be 
growing  too  strong  for  the  English  interest.  The  elective  franchise  from 
this  freehold  was  conceded  in  the  year  1793  as  an  instalment  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  again  extinguished  when  that  measure  was  conceded 
in  1829. 
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became  fixed  rights  and  privileges  engrossed  on  the  far-famed  roll  of 
'  No  Surrender.' " 

The  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  is  not  altogether 
well  founded,  but  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is 
from  the  old  practice  of  letting  land  to  farm  in  townlands,  and 
to  whole  families,  and  also  from  the  confiscation  system,  that  we 
have  derived  the  two  modes  or  customs  of  tenures  now  re- 
maining to  be  described.  These  are  the  rundale  and  tenant 
rights  which  are  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  have 
for  some  time  past  been  subjects  of  considerable  interest. 

The  Rundale  ''  system,'*''  as  it  has  been  called,  is  a  lingering 
renmant  of  the  old  cases  in  which  bodies  of  men  took  large 
tracts  or  divisions  of  land  to  cultivate  amongst  them.  They 
took  the  land  in  common,  and  each  claimed  a  common  right 
to  the  whole.  This  rude  custom  and  worst  form  of  tenantry 
still  prevails  in  Donegal,  and  the  wilder  ranges  of  the  north, 
where  each  tenant  considers  himself  entitled  to  a  portion  of 
each  various  quality  of  land  in  his  division.  The  man  who 
had  a  bit  of  good  land  at  one  extremity  is  sure  to  have  a 
bit  of  bad  at  the  other,  and  bits  of  other  quality  in  odd 
comers,  each  bounded  by  his  neighbour's  farms,  without  any 
ditch  or  fence  between  them ;  trespasses  and  fights,  and  the 
total  impossibility  of  any  improvement  are  the  natural  con- 
sequences.* 

Tenant  right^f*  is  the  difference  between  the  rent  actually 
charged  by  the  landlord,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  the  utmost  competition  value  of  the  land.  So  that 
if  the  rent  on  an  extensive  estate  be  low,  and  confidence 
in  the  landlord  be  great,  the  amount  of  tenant  right  will  be 
large.  It  exists  equally  in  the  cases  of  tenancy  at  will  and 
leases.  It  prevails  generally  throughout  the  whole  province 
of  Ulster,  but  varying  in  amount  in  different  counties — being 
highest  in  Armagh  and  Down,  and  lowest  in  Monaghan  and 
Cavan.     Out  of  Ulster  it  is  only  met  with  in  the  counties 

*  Facts  from  Gweedore,  by  Lord  George  Hill. 

t  This  account  of  Tenant  Right,  its  vidue  and  origin,  is  taken  from  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  on  the  Town  Land  Valuation  of 
Ireland,  1840,  and  the  Land  Commission,  1845«  by  Messrs.  Senior, 
Griffiths,  Sinclair,  Hancock,  &c. 
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6Kgo  snd  Leitrim,  and  in  them  to  no  coBsiderable  extent. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  Ireland  it  is  unknown. 

The  custom  is  an  old  one,  and  its  origin  is  ascribed  to  the 
n^ianner  in  which  the  settlement  of  Ulster  was  effected.  That 
settlement,  says  Mr.  Sinclair,  was  quite  a  feudal  settlement. 
The  tenants  in  capite  got  a  certain  portion  of  land,  on  con- 
dition of  subletting  to  under  tenants  a  portion  for  three 
lives  and  twenty-one  years,  upon  strictly  feudal  terms,  as 
to  be  ready  with  arms  to  defend  the  place ;  and  it  appears 
that  we  can  trace  the  present  indefeasible  tenant  right  up  to 
that,  for  those  who  were  settled  by  the  original  patentees 
were  in  some  sort  fosterers  or  kindred,  and  were  then  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  became  rather  a  kind  of 
friendly  tenant  than  a  tenant  for  money ;  and  I  think  from 
that  time  to  this,  the  tenant  right  has  been  continued,  and  in 
no  way  altered  by  law  but  by  custom.  It  arose  from  the 
persons  so  brought  in  having  in  the  first  instance  built  the 
dwellings  and  houses  themselves,  and  their  being  connected  in 
a  closer  way  with  the  original  patentees  than  the  mere 
connection  of  a  tenant  with  a  landlord. — Land  Commission 
Report,  Par.  11—185. 

Mr.  Senior  takes  nearly  the  same  view  of  the  origin  of  this 
right,  saymg,  the  early  settlers  were  stationed  in  a  hostile 
country,  and  could  only  tempt  their  retainers  to  come  over,  or 
remain,  by  granting  permanent  advantages  in  return  for  the 
protection  they  afforded.  It  may  in  fact  have  been  a  species 
of  feudal  tenure. — Townland  Survey  Report. 

Tenant  right  can  only  exist  where  land  is  let  on  low  terms. 
On  steadily  managed  estates  it  has  risen  as  high  as  from  20/. 
to  SOZ.  an  acre,  and  it  falls  as  low  as  3/.  an  acre.  It  is  found 
in  point  of  fact  that  as  the  rent  rises,  the  tenant  right  falls 
in  amount.  If  land  worth  21.  an  acre  be  let  for  1/.  an  acre, 
the  value  of  the  difference  will  be  given  by  the  incoming  tenant 
as  a  premium  for  his  admission  to  the  farm.  And  that  will  be 
done,  whether  the  difiference  of  i/.  an  acre  arises  from  the 
original  state  of  the  soil,  or  has  been  produced  by  drainage  or 
other  agricultural  improvements. 
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The  marketable  vahie  of  the  tenant  right  grestty  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  landlord.  Some  proprietors  regard 
it  as  a  point  of  honour  not  to  raise  the  established  rent ;  by 
others  it  is  treated  simply  as  a  matter  of  good  poUcy,  or  a 
compulsory  obligation.  For  the  disallowance  of  the  right  is 
attended  with  serious  consequences.  When  the  landlord  refuses 
to  admit  the  right,  the  incoming  tenant's  house  is  burned,  his 
cattle  are  houghed,  or  his  crops  trodden  down  by  night. 

Of  late  years,  a  strong  diq>o6ition  to  abate  the  right  has 
been  manifested,  but  hitherto  it  has  been  strictly  respected — 
so  much  so,  that  a  landlord,  who  is  obliged  to  evict  a  tenant 
by  process  of  law,  will  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  let 
the  land  at  a  higher  rent  than  the  former  tenant  has  paid  for 
it.  He  will  allow  the  outgoing  tenant  the  full  value  of  his 
tenant  right,  and  will  return  him  any  sum  it  may  produce 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  arrears  which  caused  the 
eviction.  The  incoming  tenant,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
charged  precisely  the  rent  undertaken  by  his  predecessor. 
The  consent  of  the  landlord  is  commonly,  though  not  inva- 
riably, looked  for  in  transactions  of  this  kind.  In  the  majority 
of  them  no  sale  can  take  place,  if  the  landlord  will  not  accept 
the  incoming  tenant.  At  the  same  time  instances  are  re- 
corded in  which  he  has  not  been  consulted. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  tenant  right  has  its  advan- 
tages; but  these,  by  some  authorities,  are  held  to  be  out- 
weighed by  its  disadvantages.  Unquestionably,  the  landlord'^s 
rent  is  secured  by  it  in  the  firmest  manner.  The  tenant  in 
possession  may  break  down  and  not  pay,  but  another  is  sure 
to  be  found  under  the  protection  of  this  custom,  who  will 
come  in  and  discharge  the  arrears  out  of  the  purchase-money 
given  for  the  right.  A  man,  moreover,  is  encouraged  to  make 
improvements,  to  keep  his  house,  farm  buildings,  and  fences 
in  good  repair,  when  he  knows  that  in  the  event  of  his  giving 
up  his  holding,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  he  will  be  repaid 
the  fair  value  of  any  permanent  improvement  he  may  have 
effected.  Practically,  however,  the  right  is  accompanied  by 
serious  inconveniences.    As  the  landlord  is  forbidden  to  look 
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for  an  increase  of  bb  rent,  the  burthen  of  effecting  improve- 
ment necessarily  falls  exclusively  upon  the  tenant ;  and  when 
he  happens  to  give  a  large  sum  of  money  to  obtain  possession 
of  his  farm,  he  is  often  found  to  have  exhausted,  in  that 
investment,  the  capital  required  for  profitable  husbandry. 
Where,  moreover,  as  often  occurs,  he  has  borrowed  the 
purchase-money,  he  begins  his  tenancy  in  a  state  of  distress, 
from  which  he  is  seldom  able  to  rise.  Such  a  person  will  be 
compelled  to  apply  to  the  discharge  of  that  debt,  and  the 
interest  accruing  upon  it,  the  means  required  to  keep  the  land 
in  a  state  of  good  cultivation. 

If  such  a  right  should  come  to  be  faithfully  admitted  for 
any  length  of  time,  two  results  seem  inevitable :  the  landlord's 
interest  will  become  an  unimproveable  one,  and  the  rent  will 
resolve  itself  in  effect  into  a  species  of  quit  rent.  The  power 
of  interfering  in  matters  of  detail,  of  altering  the  size  of  farms, 
and  of  introducing  a  higher  class  of  tenantry,  will  be  tak^i 
from  the  landlord.  For  if  he  should  wish  to  consolidate  half- 
a-dozen  farms  into  one  large  one,  he  will  only  be  able  to  ac- 
complish his  object  by  buying  up  the  tenant^s  right,  which 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  re-purchase  of  his  estate. 

There  is  this  additional  peculiarity  in  the  tenant  right,  that 
although  extensively  observed,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
received  any  legal  sanction.  This  being  the  case,  the  range 
of  the  estimated  value  being  so  considerable — ^from  3/.  to  80/. 
an  acre — ^and  the  tendency  to  control  and  abate  the  right 
being  so  marked,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  even  if  left 
to  the  action  of  existing  causes,  it  will  gradually  decline.  If, 
however,  a  law  shall  be  made  to  secure  to  every  outgoing 
tenant  the  re-payment  of  all  money  invested  in  substantial  and 
permanent  improvement,  it  must  quickly  disappear.  This,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  the  case.  For  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  voluminous  evidence  that  has  been  collected  upon  the  sub- 
ject, without  perceiving  that  the  custom  is  a  clumsy  mode  of 
enforcing  equitable  compensation  for  work  and  labour  of  sub- 
stantial value.  In  the  earlier  instances  referred  to,  the  tenant 
built  the  house,  and  the  farm  buildings,  and  he  preserved  them 
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in  times  of  danger.  In  later  times  he  has  reclaimed  moun- 
tain wastes — making  a  property  of  that  which  before  was 
unproductive ;  or  he  has  thorough  drained  and  fenced,  thus 
adding  increased  value  to  the  estate.  A  sense  of  equity, 
under  these  circumstances,  has  led  the  one  contracting  party 
to  claim,  and  the  other  to  admit,  the  price  of  a  positive  benefit 
conferred.  It  is  now  time  that  so  material  a  right  should  no 
longer  be  left  dependent  upon  the  force  of  a  variable  custom, 
or  confined  to  one  only  of  the  four  provinces  of  the  island. 

Tenancy  at  will  remains  to  be  noticed.  In  Ireland,  like 
most  other  things,  it  differs  essentially  from  the  corresponding 
occupation  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  these  countries  the 
landlord  invariably  does  something  more  than  merely  let  the 
bare  land.  He  contributes  buildings,  gates,  fences,  and  puts 
the  ground  in  a  tenantable  condition.  In  Ireland  the  prac- 
tice, with  a  few  bright  exceptions,  is  to  do  nothing  but  take  the 
highest  rent  that  can  be  obtained,  and  to  make  no  allowance 
for  improvements — not  even  for  the  erection  of  substantial 
buildings.*  Upon  this  subject  nothing  more  can  be  required 
in  the  way  of  illustration  than  a  reference  to  the  opinion  of 
Adam  Smith,  who  speaking  of  the  contrary  practice  in 
England    maintained    that    the    laws   and    customs,   which 

^  Wakefield's  description  of  Irish  landlords  and  tenants  in  the  year 
1812  ffives  the  present  condition  of  both.  "  In  Ireland,  landlords  never 
erect  boildings  on  their  property  or  expend  anything  in  repairs,  nor  do 
leases  in  that  country  contain  so  many  clauses  as  in  £ngland.  The  office 
of  an  agent  is  thus  rendered  very  easy,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
receive  his  employer's  rents  twice  a  year,  and  to  set  oat  the  turf  bog  in 
lots  in  the  spring.  Six  months'  credit  is  generally  given  on  the  rents, 
which  is  called  the  "hanging  gale."  This  is  one  of  the  great  levers  of 
oppression  by  which  the  lower  classes  are  kept  in  a  kind  of  perpetual 
bondage,  for  as  every  family  almost  holds  some  portion  of  land  and  owes 
half  a  year's  rent,  which  a  landlord  can  exact  at  any  moment,  this  debt 
hangs  over  their  heads  like  a  load,  and  keeps  them  in  a  continual  state  of 
anxiety  and  terror.  If  the  rent  is  not  paid  the  cattle  are  driven  to  the 
pound,  and  if  suffered  to  remain  there  a  certain  number  of  dajrs  they  are 
sold.  This  I  have  frequently  seen  done  after  the  occupying  tenant  had 
paid  his  rent  to  the  middle  man,  who  had  failed  to  pay  it  to  the  head 
landlord.  The  numerous  instances  of  distress  occasioned  by  this  se- 
verity, which  cveiy  one  who  has  resided  any  time  in  Ireland  must  have- 
witnessed,  are  truly  deplorable,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  those  frequent  risin<3:8  of  the  people  under  various  denominations 
which  at  different  times  have  disturbed  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  and  been  attended  with  atrocities  shocking  to  numanity  and 
disgraceful  to  the  empire."  Wakefield  further  reported  the  common  price 
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secured  to  the  yeoman  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  improve- 
ments he  eflboted,  had  contributed  more  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  country  than  all  her  boasted  regulations  relating  to 
commei'ce  taken  together. 

The  quantities  in  which  land  is  chiefly  held  to  cultivate  in  Ire- 
land, are  fkrms  of  less  than  one  and  not  more  than  thirty  acres* 
These  are  classed  in  the  Census  Report  of  1841  .*  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  number  of  holdings  under  one  acre  is  685,309 ; 
above  one  to  five,  306,915 ;  above  five  to  fifteen,  251,128 ; 
above  fifteen  to  thirty,  78,954 ;  and  above  thirty  acres,  48,312. 

If  we  assume,  and  the  computation  is  a  moderate  one,  that 
there  are  four  persons  in  every  family  located  on  each  of  these 
holdings,  we  shall  first  have  so  many  as  2,741,236  persons 
in  Ireland  committed  to  the  impossible  labour  of  sustaining 
existence  out  of  patches  of  land  each  less  than  an  acre  in 
extent  for  every  four  persons.  We  shall  next  have  1,227,660 
persons  barely  able  to  live  upon  farms  of  from  one  to  five  acres 
in  extent.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  1,004,512  persons 
occupying  farms  of  from  five  to  fifteen  acres,  that  we  find  the 
means  of  the  most  frugal  comfort  placed  within  the  reach  of 
one  eighth  of  the  population,  very  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
being  at  the  same  time  either  in  a  state  of  pauperism,  or  re- 
moved but  a  single  stage  from  that  extremity. 

These    statistics    prepare    us    for    the    admissions — sad 

of  labour  to  be  8c^.  a  day  and  in  some  cases  6d.,  just  as  it  is  now,  and  the 
rents  of  different  kinds  t 

First,  the  rent  to  the  Crown,  small. 

Secondly,  the  rent  to  the  holder  of  the  grant  from  the  Crown,  also  smilL 

Thirdly,  die  rent  to  the  middlemen,  often  five  or  six  deep. 

Fourthly,  the  occupying  tenant  whose  toil  discharged  the  whole. 

*  The  distribution  into  provinces  is  worthy  of  notice. 


Under  one 

ACK. 

Above  one  to 
five  Acres. 

Abore  five  to 
fifteen  Acree. 

Above  httma 

to  thirty 

Acrei. 

Above  thirty 
Acres. 

Leinster  .    .    . 
Munster  .    .    . 
Ulster      .    .     . 
Connaught  .    . 

133,220 
162,386 
234,499 
155,204 

49,152 

57.028 

100,817 

99,918 

45,595 
61,320 
98,992 
45,221 

20,584 

27,481 

25,099 

5,790 

17,889 

16,557 

9,591 

4,275 

685,309 

306,915 

251,128 

78,954 

48,312 
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echoes  of  the  harrowing  pictures  drawn  by  all  preceding 
authorities — made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Land  Inquiry  in 
1845.  Every  member  of  that  Commission  was  an  Irish  land- 
lord, and  they  reported  una  voce  to  Parliament — that  "<A« 
agricultural  labourers  of  Irekmd  suffer  the  greatest  privations 
and  hardships — they  depend  upon  precarious  and  casual  em- 
plot/ment  for  subsistence — they  are  badly  housed^  badly  fed^ 
badly  clothed  and  badly  paid  for  their  labours — it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  adequately  the  sufferings  and  privations 
which  the  cottiers  and  labourers  and  their  families  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  endure — in  many  districts  their  only  food 
is  the  potato^  their  only  beverage  water — their  cabins  are 
seldom  a  protection  eyainst  the  weather — a  bed  or  a  blanket  t» 
a  rare  luxury — nearly  in  allj  their  pig  and  their  manure  heap 
constitute  their  only  property — a  large  proportion  of  the  entire 
population  comes  within  the  designation  of  agricultural  la^ 
bourerSy  cmd  endure  sufferings  greater  than  the  people  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe  have  to  sustain.  *  *  *  It  would  be  m* 
possible  for  language  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  distress  to 
which  the  ejected  tenantry  have  been  reduced,  or  of  the  disease^ 
misery f  and  even  vice  which  they  have  propagated  in  tlie  towns 
wherein  they  have  settled;  so  that  not  only  they  who  have  been 
ejected  have  been  rendered  miserable,  but  they  have  carried  wUh 
them  and  propagated  their  misery  wherever  they  have  dwelt. '^ 

This  power  of  ejectment  is  characterized  by  a  sweeping 
severity  that  makes  the  Irish  landlord  resemble  some  Eastern 
despot,  inflicting  general  punishment.  At  every  blow  he  smites 
a  multitude.  Particular  information  has  been  laid  before 
parliament  on  several  late  occasions  respecting  the  frightful 
extent  to  which  the  power  is  carried.  Amongst  the  latest 
documents  published  upon  this  subject  is  a  return  ordered  to 
be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  12  June  1846,  from 
the  clerks  of  the  peace  and  the  proper  oflScers  of  the  Courts 
of  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  in  Ireland. 
By  this  paper*  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1844  there  were 

•  The  returns  give  vanons  and  not  alvrays  similar  details,  which  are  too 
minute  for  insertion  here.  The  extent  of  land  affected  is  mentioned  in 
the  civil  bill  cases^  but  not  in  the  proceedings  of  the  superior  courts. 
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6522  ejectments  brought,  in  which  23,822  persons  were  con- 
cerned, and  in  1845, 4900  ejectments,  in  which  18,070  persons 
were  concerned :  total  in  two  years— ejectments,  11,411 ; 
persons  affected,  42,900. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  first  ch^ter  of  this  work,  v.  i,  p.  7, 
"  that  the  improvement  of  Ireland  must,  if  it  is  to  be  per- 
manent, spring  from  the  very  lowest  foundations  of  the  social 
system.  We  must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  upwards." 
If  this  be  not  a  false  notion,  the  first  care  of  the  statesman 
who  aspires  to  render  his  name  immortal  by  regenerating 
Ireland,  must  be  the  removal  of  the  huge  dead  weight  created 
by  8,968,896  persons  who  overlay  the  industrial  energy  of  the 
whole  community  in  tiie  desperate  attempt  to  derive  subsist- 
ence from  992,224  farms,  each  under  five  acres  in  extent. 
These  are  paupers,  and  they  must  be  dispauperised.  They 
must  be  enabled  to  find  some  better  means  of  subsistence 

The  acres,  moreover,  in  the  former  cases  are  specified  in  different  mea- 
Borements  — Plantation,  Cunninghame,  Irish,  Statute  and  ImperiaL 
In  the  following  summary  to  avoid  excess  every  acre  has  been  computed 
as  English  measure,  which  is  the  smallest  of  all. 


1844. 

Nsmberof 
i;)ectineots. 

Nombcrof 
Acres. 

Number  of 
Penont  af- 
fected. 

Quarter  Sessions   .    . 
Queen's  Bench      .    . 
Common  Pleas      .    . 
Exchequer    .... 

4683 
963 

76 
790 

22,681 

not  Stated 

ditto 

ditto 

13,085 
7,908 
1,153 
2,686 

6512 

22,681 

24,832 

1845. 

Namber  of 
Ejectments. 

Number  of 
Acres. 

Number  of 

Pefsonsaf. 

fleeted. 

Quarter  Sessions   .    . 
Queen's  Bench      .    . 
Common  Pleas      .    . 
Exchequer    .... 

3501 

726 

62 
610 

13,602 

not  stated 

ditto 

ditto 

9054 

5870 

904 

2242 

4899 

13,602 

18,070 
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than  the  roots  they  have  hitherto  reared  out  of  their  scanty 
patches  of  ground.  They  must  not  be  dragged  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  in  a  year  before  the  courts  of  justice,  and  subjected 
to  a  summary  eviction  from  their  little  all.  For  they  con- 
stitute the  vitals  of  the  social  system,  and  while  they  remain 
unsound,  how  can  the  system  itself  be  wholesome  i 

When  the  proposed  task  comes  to  be  undertaken,  and  the 
proper  time  for  it  b  ahready  overdue,  the  state  at  large  will 
have  to  do  much — the  landlords  more,  for  ultimately  they  will 
be  the  largest  gainers  by  the  results.  In  applying  their  resources 
to  raise  their  unfortunate  country  from  ruin  by  retrieving  their 
own  shattered  fortunes,  it  will  behove  them  to  seize  upon 
a  high  principle  of  action,  and  be  themselves  the  first  to  put 
a  social  ban  upon  the  landlord  who,  for  the  future,  may  be  so 
wicked  as  to  let  land  in  a  manner,  or  upon  terms  manifestly 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare.  When,  for  instance,  a  tenant 
is  known  to  have  no  means  of  subsistence  but  the  produce  of 
a  farm,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  landlord  to  stand  justified, 
either  to  his  own  conscience  or  his  country,  who  lets  that 
land  at  a  rent  or  in  a  quantity  which,  as  he  well  knows,  will 
not  yield  the  tenant  what  Chief  Justice  Blackbume  has  so 
truly  called  the  means  of  decent  subsistence !  This  test  would 
be  infallible  if  it  were  generally  applied — the  good  would  soon 
be  separated  by  its  virtue  from  the  bad.  When  landlords  write 
to  the  newspapers  or  rise  from  their  seats  in  parliament  pro- 
testing that  they  do  their  duty  and  are  greviously  wronged  by 
the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  class  to  which  they  belong — one 
explanation  should  be  demanded  from  them — they  should  be 
called  upon  to  show  how  the  farms  upon  their  estates  are  dis- 
tributed, and  how  far  the  size  and  rent  of  each  are  sufficient 
to  enable  the  tenant  to  derive  from  it  the  means  of  decent 
subsistence.  The  severity  of  such  a  test  would  be  more 
apparent  than  real;  for  it  is  due  to  the  body  to  state  that 
there  are  in  every  province  in  Ireland  estates  so  well  managed 
as  to  demonstrate  that  the  system  desired  is  not  only  prac- 
ticable but  highly  advantageous.  Its  extension  is  mainly 
prevented  by  those  who  will  neither  consent  to  allow  the  poor 
man  to  have  a  property  in  the  produce  of  his  labour  or 
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subsistence  from  a  poor  rate  when  no  labour  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

In  order  to  enforce  generally  the  salutary  action  of  such 
a  rule,  the  state,  as  already  obsenred,  will  have  to  contribute 
its  part,  and  the  requirements  needed  in  this  respect  may  be 
briefly  reviewed.     They  are 

First,  A  law  to  secure  compensation  for  substantial  improve- 
ments exacted  by  tenants  for  their  landlords. 

Two  bills  have  been  tendered  within  the  last  few  years  for 
this  purpose — the  first  in  the  session  of  1843  by  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  second  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Stanley  in  the  session  of  1845. 

The  former  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  straightforward 
manner,  and  might  by  a  few  amendments  have  easily  been 
rendered  an  appropriate  measure.  It  proposed  to  give 
equally  to  tenants  holding  from  year  to  year  and  on  lease, 
compensation  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  the  repair 
of  old  ones,  and  for  planting  and  raising  fences ;  and  *^  for 
effecting  permanent  improvements  by  draining,  quarrying, 
reclaiming,  inclosing,  spade-trenching,  or  any  other  means  by 
which  the  value  of  such  lands  shall  have  been  increased.'''* 
The  compensation  having  been  assessed  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  county  sui*veyor,  was,  in  the  event  of  disagreement 
between  the  parties,  to  be  determined,  when  the  amount 
exceeded  £100,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and,  when  under 
that  sum,  by  process  before  the  assistant  barrist'er  at  the 
quarter  sessions. 

Assuming  the  word  ^^  buildings^  here  to  mean  what  was 
probably  intended,  though  not  expressed,  buildings  suitable  to 
the  agricultural  purposes  of  each  particular  farm,  there  was 
much  to  commend  in  this  plan  and  in  the  mode  suggested  for 
carrying  it  into  eflect. 

Lord  Stanley'^s  measure  was  as  cumbrous  as  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford's  was  simple.  A  monstrous  board,  and  enormous 
machinery  was  projected  by  his  Lordship,  comprising  at  the 
head  a  chief  commissioner  of  improvements,  with  an  unlimited 
train  of  assistant  commissioners,  secretary,  clerks,  &c.,  &o. 
All  improvements  relating  to  building  and  draining  were  to 
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be  registered  by  Hie  tenant,  and  were  then  to  be  tested  by  no 
less  than  six  trii^  of  varioos  kinds  before  the  amount  of  com** 
pensation  claimed  conid  be  finally  settled. 

This  short  expoation  of  the  machinery  proposed  by  Lord 
Stanley  supersedes  the  necessity  of  particularising  the  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  the  bill  would  have  admitted  claims 
for  compensation,  or  of  describing  the  arbitrary  powers  it  pro- 
posed to  confer  upon  the  comrnissioner  and  his  assistants  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  decide  upon  claims  when  registered. 
The  scheme  was  soon  abandoned  as  one  utterly  unworthy  of 
consideration.  But  it  may  still  be  important  to  observe  that  no 
new  tribunal  is  wanted  for  the  band  fide  purposes  contemplated 
by  the  bill.  The  established  courts  of  justice  in  Ireland  are 
those  to  which  all  men  should  be  made  to  resort.  Their 
adaptation  for  the  trial  of  questions  of  this  kind  is  indisputable. 
If  compensation  is  to  be  given  at  all  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments it  should  be  easy  of  attainment,  and  quick  as  well  as 
economical  in  its  process,  and  it  should  be  in  its  authority  above 
all  suspicion  of  influences  from  the  prejudices  or  the  corruption 
of  class  and  party.  The  law  courts  of  the  country  possess  in 
those  respects  a  reputation  which  no  government  commission 
would  easily  attain.  Its  complicated,  dilatory,  and  expensive 
machinery  could  not  fail  to  feed  the  suspicions  of  the  discon- 
tented, and  augment  the  distress  and  disturbance  of  the  country. 
A  simple  form  of  arbitration,  or  a  cheap  trial  before  a  jury, 
is  the  only  mode  by  which  disputes  of  this  kind  could  be 
fairly  investigated,  and  justly  determined. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's  bill,  and  Lord  Stanley's,  appear 
to  have  been  attentively  considered  in  Ireland.  Many  voices 
have  been  raised  in  favour  of  the  former,  none  for  the  latter. 
The  principle  and  mode  of  operation  desired  in  such  a  law 
may,  therefore,  be  treated  as  having  been  to  a  certain  extent 
defined  and  approved  by  public  opinion.  Noting  the  extreme 
wants  of  the  country,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  would 
become  extensively  applicable,  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose 
that  another  year  will  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  it  finds  its 
place  in  the  statute  book.  It  will  be  vain  to  propose  other 
measures  of  improvement,  and  omit  that  which  is  the  great 
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root  of  the  national  enormities.  The  statesman  will  be  sus- 
pected of  want  of  judgment,  if  not  of  want  of  sincerity,  who 
shall  dream  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  Ireland,  while  he 
leaves  the  mass  of  the  population  without  the  protection  of 
any  law  whatever  for  the  security  of  the  poor  man^s  only 
capital — the  produce  of  his  daily  toil  invested  in  the  soil, 
by  which  the  landlord  and  the  state  are  both  supported. 

Secondly,  a  substantial  and  comprehensive  poor  law  is  indis- 
pensable. It  will  not  be  enough  to  provide  the  tenant  com- 
pensation for  labour  and  capital  invested  in  work.  When  he  is 
destitute  and  cannot  find  employment,  the  right  to  obtain  sup- 
port from  the  property  of  the  country  should  be  his,  and  being 
thus  entitled,  mendicancy  upon  his  part  should  be  made  a 
punishable  offence.  The  administration  of  such  a  law  should 
be  placed  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
abate  its  excesses.  If  a  different  provision  be  made  the  Irish 
landlords  will  obstruct  the  action  of  the  law.  They  know 
their  power  and  will  not  tamely  submit  to  a  transfer  of  it  to 
other  hands.  Scotland  has  been  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
a  separate  Commission.  If  the  principle  or  application  of  the 
poor  law  in  Ireland  is  to  differ  from  the  English  rule  and 
practice,  there  ought  to  be  a  separate  Commission  for  Ireland, 
and  the  Commissioners  ought  to  be  Irishmen.  These  are 
three  essential  principles  of  a  good  poor  law  for  Ireland. 

The  present  law  is  perhaps  the  greatest  failure  of  modem 
legislation.  It  has  cost  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  and  has 
in  no  sensible  degree  lightened  the  pressure  of  distress,  or  the 
claims  of  charity.  On  all  sides  infinite  dissatisfaction  has 
been  expressed  against  its  operation  and  effects.  That  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  shall  be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  so  that  if  it  should  not  find  them  employment  it 
must  provide  them  food,  is  the  only  principle  that  can  render 
such  a  measure  efficient,  and  it  is  one  that  is  not  in  any  degree 
acted  upon  in  the  Irish  Act :  on  that  ground  alone  the  experi- 
ment was  sure  to  fail ;  but  the  plan  contains  other  faults.  The 
arbitrary  powers  given  to  the  commissioners  are  particularly 
unsuited  to  the  temper  and  habits  of  Irishmen.  They  are 
felt  to  be  unnecessary  as  well  as  offensive,  and  are  proudly 
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resisted.  They  should  be  reduced,  and  more  authority  to  direct 
tiie  action  of  the  law  should  be  vested  in  those  whose  property 
is  most  aflected  by  the  results.  The  inspection  of  poor  houses, 
the  auditing  and  publication  of  accounts,  suggestive  and 
critical  reports  to  parliament  and  the  government,  and  the 
enforcement  as  public  prosecutors  of  due  punishment  for  any 
offences  committed  against  the  law,  these  are  the  proper 
functions  of  commissioners.  The  powers  created  by  the  acts 
in  force  in  both  countries  are  unconstitutionally  absolute,  and 
alike  unproductive  of  public  benefit,  and  offensive  to  good 
feeling. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  extend  the  poor  law  to 
Ireland,  the  extent  of  destitution  shown  to  exist  deterred 
men  from  grappling  energetically  with  an  evil  of  so  much 
magnitude.  The  rental  of  the  country,  it  was  said,  being  not 
more  than  thirteen  millions,  and  there  being  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  paupers,  if  you  make  them  a  charge  upon  the  land 
they  will  eat  up  its  produce  and  absorb  its  value.  The  locust 
plague  was  to  be  practically  illustrated.  The  attention  paid  to 
this  remonstrance  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  poor  law,  which 
has  been  no  relief  to  the  great  body  of  the  poor.  Poor 
houses  have  been  built,  which  have  sometim&  been  occupied 
and  sometimes  not ;  for  two  options  are  allowed  :  it  is 
optional  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  claim  relief  or  not,  as  they 
choose ;  and  it  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  to 
give  relief  when  claimed,  or  not,  just  as  they  choose.  The 
most  distressing  consequences  have  been  the  result  of  this 
perfect  freedom  of  contradiction  in  both  parties  concerned. 

The  argument  of  those  who  resist  the  application  to  Ireland 
of  such  a  law  as  is  here  demanded,  proceeds  in  the  main  upon 
an  erroneous  supposition.  It  is  assumed  that  if  the  property 
of  the  country  was  compelled  to  support  its  poverty,  the 
latter  would  not  be  diminished;  in  other  words,  that  the 
number  of  paupers  would  continue  to  be  upwards  of  two 
millions  if  a  rate  were  levied  for  their  relief.  But  that  would 
be  impossible.  For  obviously  as  soon  as  the  property  became 
really  chargeable  with  the  suppoil  of  this  mass,  serious  and 
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micceflBfol  eflbrtB  would  be  made  to  employ  a  consideEaUe 
portion  of  theniy  and  the  employment  so  given  would  die- 
pauperise  that  portion,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
rental  of  the  country  by  the  produce  of  the  additicmal  labour 
thus  applied  to  its  cultivation. 

A  plan  has  been  produced  of  extending  the  power  of  the 
poor  law  generally,  but  leaving  the  enforcement  of  the  power 
discretionary  with  government.  The  idea  is  not  a  happy  one. 
A  matter  of  this  kind  is  the  last  that  should  be  left  in 
uncertainty.  It  will  tend  to  confirm  the  poor  in  those  habits 
of  improvidence  to  which  they  are  too  much  addicted.  They 
will  not  care  to  anticipate  the  day  of  want  while  confident  that 
clamour  and  intimidation,  when  that  day  comes  with  its  attend- 
ant horrors,  will  wrest  relief  from  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  the 
varied  comforts  of  extended  charity  from  the  empire  at  large. 
In  periods  or  places  of  limited  distress  the  position  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  privy  council  will  be  one  of  peculiar  difficulty. 
While  publicly  importuned  by  the  people  to  order  a  prompt 
and  efficient  enforcement  of  the  law,  they  will  be  privately 
solicited  by  the  aristocracy  not  to  burden  the  land  with 
an  additional  tax  for  which  they  will  declare  themselves 
unprepared  and  unequal.  In  a  word,  the  obligation  not  being 
customary  and  established,  will  always  when  demanded  be 
resisted  as  an  innovation  and  an  injury.  And  so  the  deadly 
struggle  will  be  continued  as  of  old,  and  neither  party  will  be 
fairly  treated  while  it  lasts. 

There  are  then  but  the  two  courses  already  recommended  to  be 
pursued,  and  these,  if  they  are  to  be  allowed  a  fair  trial,  must  be 
pursued  concurrently.  Give  the  tenant  a  property  in  the  labour 
and  capital  he  invests  in  the  enrichment  of  the  laud,  and  he  will 
not  fail  to  realize  that  property.  Give  him  a  right  to  food 
when  he  cannot  earn  it  by  labour,  and  he  will  abandon  the 
attempt  he  is  now  obliged  to  make  of  trying  to  support  human 
nature  by  cultivating  a  patch  of  land  which  cannot  one  year 
with  another  yield  him  the  sustenance  he  requires.  Assure 
him  in  other  words  that  if  he  will  trench,  fence,  and  improve 
his  farm,  he  will  receive  the  fair  value  of  the  improvement ; 
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and  biB  industry,  uiimated  by  its  natural  impulse,  will  grow 
active  and  doubly  fructify  the  land.  The  small  and  the  large 
farmer  will  both  rise  quickly  in  the  scale  of  existence  by 
the  force  of  these  laws;  while  the  lowest  of  all,  when  as- 
sured of  food  by  other  means,  will  no  longer  ding  to  his 
miserable  patch  with  the  tenacity  of  a  drowning  man,  but 
will  be  content  to  see  it  enlarge  some  neighbouring  farm, 
which  will  then  aflbrd  him  better  fare  as  a  labourer  than  it 
ever  gave  him  as  its  occupier.* 

*  Some  of  the  principles  here  advocated  have  been  forcibly  sustained  by 
Mr.  M'Culloch  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Statistical  Account  of  Great  Britain. 
'*  In  saying  that  the  landlords  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  every  individual  upon  their  estates,  we  mean  by  landlords  those  who 
have  the  real  property  of  the  land,  whether  they  possess  it  under  inter- 
minable or  long  leases,  or  who  can  determine  the  mode  of  its  manage- 
ment, and  not  those  who  only  receive  a  great  rent  from  it.  Make  the 
real  owners  directly  responsible  to  the  poor,  and  give  them  at  the  same 
time,  and  at  whatever  cost,  easy  means  of  ejecting,  without  danger  to 
themselves  or  their  agents,  those  tenants  who  may  divide  their  holdings, 
and  you  will  have  done  all  that  is  necessary.  The  sagacity  of  the  land- 
lords will  do  the  rest,  and  they  will  do  it  a  thousand  times  better  than  it 
can  ever  be  done  by  any  one  else.  The  obligation  to  support  all  the 
individuals  settled  on  theu*  lands  will  make  even  the  most  inconsiderate 
proprietors  adopt  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  undue  increase  of  cot- 
tages and  cottiers,  and  to  lessen  their  numbers,  if  they  be  excessive ;  at 
the  same  time  that  it  will  prevent  them  from  attempting  to  effect  these 
objects,  as  they  have  too  frequently  done,  by  turning  out  poor  wretches 
with  no  alternative  except  that  of  starving  in  ditches  or  on  the  road  side, 
or  of  banding  themselves  in  nocturnal  predatory  associations.  Being 
bound  to  provide  adequate  means  of  support  for  the  cottiers  dismissed 
from  their  holdings  until  the  latter  could  provide  for  themselves,  the 
landlords  would  have  to  proceed,  even  in  enforcing  schemes  of  improve- 
ment, with  due  deliberation.  We  should  under  such  a  system  hear  no 
more  of  wholesale  '  clearings,'  and  provision  might  be  made  for  the  cot- 
tiers it  was  necessary  to  dismiss,  as  well  as  for  the  other  dasses  of  pau- 
pers, in  a  variety  of  ways  and  at  but  little  cost,  till  they  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  increasing  demand  for  labour,  or  had  emigrated  to 
Britain  or  elsewhere.  Let  it  be  proclaimed  that  the  poor  are  to  be  sup- 
ported, ctmte  qui  eoute,  by  rates  levied  on  the  land  and  assessed  in  all 
cases  directly  on  the  landlords ;  and  let  it  further  be  proclaimed  that  the 
landlords  need  not  look  for  pecuniary  assistance  to  parliament  or  to  any 
other  source,  and  there  cannot  be  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
they  will  soon  learn  to  assist  and  protect  themselves  and  to  organise 
machinery  for  that  purpose.  All  that  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  state 
is  to  protect  them  in  the  fair  exercise  of  theu*  rights,  and  to  compel  them 
to  do  their  duty,  by  giving  an  easy  appeal  to  paupers  dissatisfied  with  the 
decisions  of  the  authorities — t.  e,  of  the  people  of  property — in  the  parish, 
townland,  or  other  division  to  which  they  belong." 
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Thirdly  a  law  for  the  better  regulation  of  leases,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  property  held  on  lease,  is  greatly 
needed. 

Two  powers  are  desirable  in  such  a  law:  the  first  to 
regulate  future  leases,  the  second  to  amend  those  already 
granted. 

With  respect  to  future  leases  it  may  perhaps  be  conceived 
too  much  to  demand  that  none  shall  be  lawful  which  for 
building  purposes  shall  exceed  a  term  of  ninety-nine,  and  for 
agricultural  purposes  a  term  of  twenty-one  years.  If  this 
should  be  considered  too  bold  an  innovation  to  make  at 
the  present  juncture  upon  the  rights  of  private  property,  the 
principle  might  at  least  be  applied  to  all  church  and  corpora- 
tion property,  and  to  property  held  by  trustees  for  charitable 
uses.  A  provision  of  this  description  could  not  fail  to  keep 
the  profits  of  estates  devoted  to  public  trusts  at  all  times 
commensurate  with  the  increasing  value  of  money,  and  thus 
enable  the  trustees  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  trust  in  a 
state  of  undiminished  utility.  Under  any  circumstances,  the 
power  to  grant  for  the  future  such  terms  of  lease  as  500  and 
999  years  might  be  safely  dispensed  with.  No  advantages 
appear  to  accrue  from  the  privilege,  but  many  disadvantages, 
amongst  which  embarrassments  of  title,  and  depreciation  in 
value,  are  not  the  lightedt  that  are  experienced. 

The  powers  of  retrospective  action  demanded  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  will  require  the  most  considerate 
treatment.  It  will  not  suffice  to  convert  long  leaseholds  into 
freeholds,  and  renewal  fines  into  increased  rents.  The  power 
to  extinguish  both  the  one  interest  and  the  other  is  needed, 
and  with  the  precedent  furnished  for  the  extinction  of  the 
Crown  and  quit  rents,  assuredly  it  would  be  wise  to  afibrd, 
without  delay,  facilities  for  purchasing  up  the  many  small 
rentals  which  are  possessed  by  the  representatives  of  ancient 
lessors,  whose  interests  are  in  themselves  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  rental  itself,  however  positive  the  value  to 
the  respective  proprietors,  and  however  considerable  may  be  the 
total  amount  of  such  rentals  now  extant.     If  the  principle  hei  e 
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contended  tor  be  admitted,  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  direct 
and  easy.  These  small  rents  should  be  treated  as  annuities, 
and  they  should  be  made  purchasable,  according  to  the  rates 
established  under  the  government  tables,  by  the  person  hold- 
ing more  than  a  moiety  of  the  whole  of  the  income  at  present 
derived  from  the  estate  out  of  which  they  arise. 

But  as  many  of  the  estates  thus  circumstanced  are  strictly 
entailed,  it  wo^d  be  necessary  to  give  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery power  to  direct  such  sales  as  are  here  contemplated,  and 
the  investment  of  the  produce  in  the  purchase  of  other  es- 
tates :  it  would  also  be  found  beneficial,  once  such  a  power 
was  created,  that  it  should  be  extended  to  other  purposes, 
two  of  which  invite  particular  attention.  The  one  is  a  power 
to  effect,  by  order  of  the  Court,  the  sale  of  any  estates  undar 
settlement,  for  the  purpose  of  re-investing  the  produce  ia 
other  lands  more  conveniently  mtuate,  with  reference  to  the 
objects  of  the  settlem^t.  Much  of  the  landed  property  that 
has  been  acquired  of  late  years  has  be^  bought  by  mercan^ 
tile  and  professional  men  in  detadied  portions,  as  their  means 
of  purchase,  or  the  quantity  offered  for  sale,  favoured  the 
<q>eration.  These,  in  due  course,  have  fallen  under  settle- 
ment, and  the  consequence  is  that  many  men  possess  rentals 
of  2,000/.  and  3,000/.  in  detached  freeholds,  often  situate 
in  difierent  counties,  and  extending  to  not  more  than  from 
100  to  200  acres  each.  By  the  conscdidation  of  such  estates, 
farming  <q>erations  on  a  liberal  scale  would  be  extaided, 
and  the  benefits  of  residence  and  personal  superintendence 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  would  be  materially  promoted. 
The  other  power,  and  it  is  imperatively  called  for,  is  the 
power  of  selling  settled  estates  when  overburthened  with  debt. 
Whenever  the  Courts  find  an  estate,  notwithstanding  the 
settlements  to  which  it  has  been  devoted,  so  incumbered 
with  obligations  and  charges  fHronounced  good  and  legal  by 
the  Courts  themselves,  as  to  be  no  longer  equal  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  trusts  declared  in  those  settlements,  the 
satisfoction  of  the  judgment  creditor  and  the  support  of  the 
tenant  for  life ;  they  should  possess  the  power  to  see  their 
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own  decrees  carried  into  execution  and  to  cause  the  lands  to 
be  sold.  Abundant  reasons  are  to  be  assigned  in  favour  of 
such  a  law.  Apart  from  the  soundness  of  the  principle  which 
subjects  land  to  the  payment  of  its  debts,  in  common  with 
every  other  species  of  property,  the  state  must  feel  that  pauper 
landlords  necessarily  beget  pauper  tenants.  So  that  justice 
between  man  and  man,  and  the  safety  of  the  common  weal 
must  be  held  to  unite  in  insisting  upon  the  equitable  power 
here  demanded. 

But  if  care  is  to  be  taken — ^and  assuredly  care  ought  to  be 
taken — ^for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to 
place  their  estates  upon  such  a  footing  as  shall  prove  alike 
advantageous  to  themselves  and  the  community,  a  concur- 
rent effort  should  be  made  to  afibrd  the  lower  classes  and  the 
thrifty  farmers  throughout  the  country  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  landed  proprietors  also,  by  vesting  the  savings  of 
their  labours  in  the  purchase  of  farms  in  fee.  Small  estates 
of  this  tenure  are  almost  unknown  in  Ireland,  and  the  country 
suffers  no  heavier  misfortune  than  that  deficiency.  There  is 
not  a  district,  however  notorious  for  unlawful  proceedings, 
that  would  not  have  been  peaceful,  if  some  fair  portion  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  had  been  proprietors  of  it  also,  and  had 
their  proper  interest  in  the  discouragement  of  crime,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  established  order  of  things.  The  more 
the  statistics  of  disturbance  are  traced  to  their  obvious  causes, 
the  more  acutely  will  it  be  felt  that  incalculable  benefits  are 
to  be  realized  by  the  introduction  of  farms  held  in  fee  simple, 
by  the  persons  cultivating  them,  to  the  extent  of  from  20  to 
100  acres  each.  There  is  no  yeomanry  in  the  country ;  there 
are  no  small  landowners,  such  as  abound  in  the  continental 
states,  that  are  making'  enviable  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  prosperity ;  and  peace  or  prosperity  of  an  enduring  cha- 
racter will  not  find  a  home  in  Ireland,  until  small  landed  pro- 
prietors become  established  in  it.  They  are  the  surest  protectors 
of  the  law,  the  strongest  maintainers  of  peace,  and  the  most 
indefatigable  promoters  of  improvement,  because  law,  peace,  and 
improvement  are  their  best  allies,  and  the  indissoluble  partners 
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of  every  interest  they  possess.  Agrarian  disturbances,  insur- 
rections, fever  and  famine,  could  not  have  so  long  and  so 
severely  made  a  prey  of  the  country  if  such  a  class  had  been  in 
existence ;  and  if  the  periodical  recurrence  of  so  many  plagues 
is  to  be  prevented  for  the  future  this  class  must  be  created. 

The  direct  means  possessed  by  government  or  the  legislature 
of  raising  such  a  class  are  but  few.  If  the  Crown  lands  in 
Ireland  were  judiciously  parcelled  out  into  small  lots  and  sold 
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inheritance  with  the  coet  of  important  improvements,  and 
those  which  empower  grand  juries  to  levy  county  rates  and 
cesses : — all  these  are  more  or  less  vexatious  and  impolitic. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  a  particular  consideration 
of  any  of  them,  because  if  the  more  essential  improvements 
were  conceded,  all  minor  ones  would  naturally  follow  in  their 
turn.  If  the  waters  of  regeneration  could  be  made  to  flow 
even  for  a  short  interval  in  the  right  channels,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  arrest  their  current  or  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
blessings  they  will  surely  diffuse  as  they  pour  along. 

A  few  projects — but  more  or  less  of  doubtful  policy — for 
the  improvement  of  Ireland  and  the  emplojrment  of  her 
people  have  been  pushed  forward  from  time  to  time  with 
varying  degrees  of  seal  and  confidence,  and  it  will  now  be 
proper  to  advert  briefly  to  them  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
and  impartiality.  The  projects  referred  to  are  a  state  re- 
clamation of  waste  lands,  a  tax  upon  absentees,  and  a  conn 
pidsory  obligation  on  landlords  to  grant  leases. 

The  Irish  waste  lands  being  of  considerable  extent  have 
long  attracted  the  notice  of  speculators  and  improvers.  They 
are  about  to  receive  the  attention  of  her  Majesty^s  govern- 
ment, and  a  sum  of  one  million  is  promised  to  the  Irish  land- 
lords as  an  aid  towards  their  reclamation.  But  there  is  much 
room  to  doubt  the  policy  of  such  a  proceeding  at  any  time,  and 
especially  at  the  present  time. 

There  was  a  Commiswicm  to  survey  the  bogs  of  Ireland, 
which  cost  c^32,000  in  the  year  1809.  Four  able  reports 
and  several  good  mi^  were  published  by  the  Conunissioners, 
but  no  steps  have  since  been  taken  by  the  government  to 
found  any  measure  upon  their  labours.  The  Ckmmiittee 
relating  to  the  poor  of  Irelimd  in  the  year  1830  refer  in  their 
report  to  no  less  than  twelve  preceding  sessions  during  which 
the  importance  of  redaiming  the  Irish  wastes  was,  amongst 
other  advantageous  works,  strongly  recommended.  In  the 
session  of  1835  the  Commons  Oommittee  on  Public  Works 
went  again  into  the  subject  at  considerable  length,  and 
reported  Uiat  ^^no  experiment  was  necessary  to  persuade  any 
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scientific  man  of  the  poeaibiUty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  re- 
clamation of  bogs.^^ 

The  evidence  justifying  this  language  was  principally  that 
given  by  Mr.  Griffith,  the  civil  engineer,  and  Mr.  Feather- 
stone,  a  successful  practical  farmer. 

Mr.  Griffith  d^>osed  that, 

"  The  mountain  bog  of  the  south  of  Ireland — the  moory  bog,  varies 
in  depth  from  nine  inches  to  three  feet,  below  which  there  is  a  clayey  or 
sandy  sub-soil.  On  the  average,  about  £4  per  statute  acre  is  required  to 
bring  it  from  a  state  of  nature  to  one  of  cultivatioD,  and  then  it  will  fetch 
a  rent  of  from  5t.  to  lOs.  per  English  acre." 

Agam, 

*'  £1  4#.  an  acre  is  the  highest  estimate  for  the  draining  of  this  land  in 
covered  drains ;  the  remainder  of  the  expense  consists  io  the  trenching 
up  the  surface,  turning  up  the  sub-soil,  and  mixing  it  with  the  bog ;  no 
manure  is  wanted,  a  portion  of  the  bog  being  burnt  for  that  purpose." 

Further, 

''The  expense  of  reclaiming  deep  bogs  per  acre,  may  be  estimated 
thus :— drainage  of  an  English  acre,  in  the  most  perfect  way,  about  £1 4s., 
which  is  about  40t.  the  Irish  acre;  that  indudes  the  underdrain:  the 
levelling  and  digging  comes  to  about  £1  10^.;  and  afterwards,  the 
claying  comes  to  about  £6  I2s,  per  statute  acre." 

Lastly, 

''The  reclamation  of  moimtain  land  is  very  profitable,  and  easily 
effected ;  but  the  reclamation  of  deep  bog  land  is  attended  with  a  much 
greater  expense,  and  requires  both  care  and  judgment.  But  both  are 
certainly  reclaimable,  and  would  give  a  successful  i;ptum  when  judiciously 
treated." 

Mr.  Featherstone  assured  this  Committee  that  he  had  re- 
cliumed  the  worst  sort  of  bog  land  for  •f'lS  an  acre,  and  some 
cush  bog  land  for  ^6  an  acre :  the  former,  when  reclaimed, 
was  worth  ^1  an  acre,  and  the  latter  £2  an  acre.  ^^  It  took 
me,^  he  adds,  ^^«£^13  an  acre  to  reclaim  the  first  red  bog 
I  tried  my  hand  on :  and  it  would  take  to  reclaim,  on  the 
average,  the  red  bog  of  Ireland,  «£^10  an  acre.*" 
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The  Commission  of  1809  returned  as  improvable* 
1,576,000  acres  of  flat  bog ; 
1,254,000  acres  of  mountain  top  bog; 
2,070,000  acres  of  convertible  mountain  bog. 

In  the  year  1845,  Mr.  Griffith  made  an  estimate  for  the 
Land  Ckimmission  of  the  unimproved  pasture  and  bogs  of  the 
country,  which  he  set  down  as  6,290,000  acres  in  the  whole, 
of  which  2,535,000  are  not  to  be  improved. 

Three  reclamation  experiments  upon  a  large  scale  have 
been  undertaken  of  late  years,  but  the  results  are  not 
esteemed  satisfactory.  The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  placed  a  wide  tract  of  waste  land  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  called  Pobble  O'Keefe,  or  King  William's  town, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Griffith,  and  expended  some 
amount  of  money  in  trying  to  render  the  property  productive 
— ^but  without  much  effect.  Here  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  want  of  knowledge,  judgment,  caution,  or  of  capital — but 
the  profit  has  not  encouraged  an  extension  of  the  experiment. 
The  Crown  holds  still  larger  tracts  of  the  same  kind  of  land 
on  the  same  spot,  but  the  Commissioners  have  not  ventured 
to  enlarge  their  operations. 

The  Irish  Waste  Land  Society,  incorporated  by  the  Act 
6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  97,  has  been  in  existence  upwards  of  ten 
years,  and  has  taken  on  lease  several  tracts  of  waste  land  in 
different  counties.  If  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  re- 
ports published  by  the  Directors,  the  operations  of  this  society 
have  been  productive  of  many  benefits,  but  as  no  dividend  has 
ever  been  produced  to  the  shareholders,  and  a  price  is  not  to 
be  obtained  for  their  shares  in  the  market,  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  this  investment,  however  well  intended,  or  judiciously 
conducted,  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  complete  fiulure. 

The  monks  of  the  order  of  La  Trappe,  located  at  Mount 
Melleray,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  have  produced  green 
crops  from  the  very  worst  description  of  bog  land,  but  their 
attempts  to  raise  grain  have  not  succeeded.  The  capital 
spent  by  that  penitential  fraternity  in  labour  has  never  been 
computed*     No  other  men  could  subsist  and  toil  upon  the 
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frugal  diet  with  which  they  are  content.  If  the  stubborn 
barrenness  of  the  mountain  bog  could  be  subdued  by  mortal 
hands,  it  would  have  yielded  to  theirs.  But  the  example  of 
their  labour  and  its  results  has  inspired  no  imitators  worth 
speaking  of. 

There  are  then  two  sides  to  the  question :  on  the  one  are 
the  statements  of  private  persons  who  depose  in  positive  terms 
to  the  profitable  character  of  the  trials  they  have  made ;  and 
on  the  other  are  the  larger  but  less  successful  operations  of 
the  government  and  public  bodies.  Perhaps  the  difference 
between  the  two  results  is  to  some  extent  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  certain  essential  diflTerences  between  the  position 
of  the  two  parties.  The  best  of  all  workmen  is  he  who  works  for 
himself  only.  Thus  the  enterprise  of  an  individual  when  well 
directed  and  ably  sustained,  will  generally  be  found  to  exceed 
that  of  the  state,  or  of  incorporated  communities.  The 
economy  of  the  man  who  is  to  reap  the  whole  profit  of  a 
venture,  his  keenness,  vigour,  and  spirit  are  unconquerable. 
His  daring  is  commensurate  with  his  gain ;  and  he  stands  un- 
equalled, because  others  have  divided  interests  and  he  but  one. 

But  there  is  still  another  aspect  in  which  the  reclamation  of 
Irish  wastes  deserves  to  be  viewed.  The  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners have  sanctioned  some  reclamations  on  Trafford  Moss, 
by  the  paupers  of  the  union  in  which  it  Ues,  and  the 
work  is  said  to  proceed  satisfactorily.  The  principle  upon 
which  employment  is  found  for  workhouse  poor  supposes 
quite  another  rule  of  profit  from  that  applied  to  ordinary 
labour.  It  is  not  necessarily  reproductive,  and  may  be 
highly  useful  although  attended  with  pecuniary  loss.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  employment  of  the  Irish  poor  upon 
the  waste  lands  of  that  country  suggests  new  considerations. 
If  the  state  should  be  called  upon  to  advance  any  large 
amount  of  money  for  the  relief  of  Irish  destitution,  it  may  be 
wise  to  insist  that  some  labour  shall  be  given  in  return  for 
this  succour,  and  in  that  event  why  not  devote  the  labour  to 
these  waste  lands?  The  work,  though  a  present  loss,  might 
ultimately  prove  advantageous.     It  is  possible  that  a  waste 
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cultivated  upon  the  plan  adopted  at  Tra£ford  Moss  by  a  poor- 
law  union,  or  taken  to  reclaim  by  the  diflbrent  unions  of  one 
county,  might,  after  the  first  expense  of  draining  and  fencing 
had  been  treated  as  sunken  capital,  be  let  out  beneficially  both 
for  the  public  and  the  tenantry  in  small  divisions  of  twenty 
acres  each,  and  a  rent  of  five  shillings  an  acre  for  twenty-one 
years.  If  such  an  experiment  obtained  moderate  success, 
and  a  law  securing  compensation  for  improvements  were  on 
the  statute  book,  the  rapid  growth  of  a  yeoman  class  might 
be  regarded  as  certain. 

Absentees  have  been  the  cause  of  fearful  evils  in  Ireland, 
and  a  tax  having  been  more  than  once  imposed  upon  their 
estates  in  former  times,  it  is  common  to  see  them  registered 
in  the  popular  lists  of  Irish  grievances,  and  to  find  the  renewal 
of  the  old  tax  advanced  as  one  of  the  standard  panaceas  of 
Irish  distress.  But  amongst  the  very  best  of  the  Iridi  pro- 
prietors are  to  be  found  men  who  do  not  set  a  foot  in  the 
country  once  in  seven  years.  There  is  not  a  province  in 
Ireland  in  i^diich,  if  it  be  desired  to  point  out  the  best  method 
of  managing  land,  and  the  best  manner  of  treating  a  tenantry, 
the  example  will  not  be  found  on  the- estate  of  an  absentee. 
To  levy  a  tax  upon  such  a  man  would  be  monstrous  injustice, 
and  a  national  wrong. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  although  a  remdent  landlord  may, 
if  he  be  a  well-disposed  and  prudent  man,  accomplish  infinite 
good,  yet  a  tenantry  may  enjoy  fortune  and  happiness  in  a 
h^  degree  without  being  blessed  with  his  presence.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  behoM  the  lord  of  the  ami 
residing  in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors,  and  spending  within  his 
own  domain  the  rents  produced  by  the  industry  of  his  sur- 
rounding tenants ;  but  the  content  of  tiieir  position  follows 
not  as  a  consequence  of  the  residence  of  the  landlord,  but  of 
the  terms  upon  which  he  lets  his  land.  The  whole  question, 
with  its  dread  alternative  of  prosperity  or  ruin,  turns  upon  that 
one  condition — the  amount  of  rent  paid.  If  that  be  fairly 
apportioned  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  all  goes  well 
and  merrily ;  if  not,  penury  and  discontent  overspread  the  scene. 
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The  true  inquiry  to  make,  therefore,  is  not  where  the  land- 
lord lives,  but  what  are  the  terms  upon  which  those  over 
whom  he  has  power  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  means  of 
living.  Whether  we  take  the  farm  labourer,  the  man  who 
sows  the  seed,  or  the  farmer  who  sells  the  grain  when  grown, 
or  the  merchant  who  buys  it  in  the  market  for  retail  or 
exportation,  we  shall  in  each  case  find  that  it  is  the  profit 
gained  by  the  individual  in  his  own  division  of  the  general  labour 
that  gives  wealth  and  independence,  lliroughout  the  whole 
process,  therefore,  and  without  any  drawback  or  limit,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  landlord  whose  property  is  the 
foundation  and  origin  of  the  common  activity  and  general 
gain,  does  not,  at  any  period  or  under  any  circumstance, 
form  an  element  in  their  respective  calculations  or  trans- 
actions. 

But  a  tax  upon  absentees  would  not  only  be  unreasonable 
upon  general  principles — it  would  in  its  application  to  par- 
ticular cases  involve  gross  inconsistencies.  Passing  over, 
without  comment,  the  restraints  that  would  thus  be  in:- 
posed  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  tendency 
which  such  a  law  would  have  to  make  a  man's  castle  his  jail, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  estates  in  Ireland  are  often  much 
divided.  A  man  for  instance  has  1000  acres  in  the  south — 
1000  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  a  mansion  and  demesne 
near  Dublin.  How  is  he  to  be  dealt  with?  As  to  his 
largest  estates  he  is  non-resident,  and  virtually  an  absentee. 
Is  he  to  pay  the  tax  on  one  or  on  both,  or,  though  he 
lives  on  neither  and  yet  in  the  country,  is  he  to  pay  no 
tax  at  all  ?  The  latter  would  probably  be  the  opinion  of  those 
who  dream  of  raising  Ireland  in  the  scale  of  nations  by 
resorting  to  such  expedients  as  a  tax  upon  absentees,  who  are 
often  found  the  best  proprietors  of  the  country. 

It  is  from  this  class  of  political  economists  that  the  idea 
has  sprung,  of  compelling  landlords  to  give  leases  to  their 
tenants.  If  the  latter  had  been  entitled  to  compensation 
for  substantial  improvements,  so  unreasonable  a  law  could 
not  have  been  proposed.      But  even  though   it  were  now 
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in  force,  it  would  not  tend  to  fuse  into  closer  union  the 
relations  of  the  owner  and  the  occupier  of  the  soil.  These 
ought  to  be  one  and  the  sftmey  though  they  are  too  often 
treated  as  if  they  were  inherently  constituted  and  qualified  by 
different  and  generally  conflicting  interests.  The  landlord 
demands  the  value  of  his  land — ^the  tenant  the  value  of  the 
time,  labour,  and  capital  invested  in  its  cultivation.  The 
former  declines  a  lease  becausa  he  will  be  debarred  by  its  pro- 
visions of  all  participation  in  the  increased  profits,  which 
industry,  money,  and  the  progress  of  science  may  produce 
during  the  term  granted ;  while  me  latter  will  covet  a  lease  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  those  veryconsequences.  A  legislative 
enactment  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  such  an  adverse 
state  of  things  as  this  would  be  a  mischievous  absurdity. 
The  difference  springs  from  matters  of  detail,  which  will 
vary  in  almost  every  case,  and  can  never  be  foreseen  or 
regulated  by  an  act  of  parliament.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
difficulties,  it  is  the  friction  of  daily  events,  and  not  the  force 
of  law  that  must  smooth  the  asperities  of  contending  interests 
and  make  the  separate  parts  of  a  common  system  move  in  the 
harmonious  action  of  mutual  concession  for  the  general  good. 
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